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Chief Events —Happy endinfr of the Cawnpur Mill Strike—Mr. 
Subhas Bose's talks with the Bengal Home Minister on the release of 
political prisoners—Ministry tangle and re-shuffling in C. P.—Dr. Khare 
resigned—new Ministry formed with Pt. Shukla as Premier—jGnd of the 
Jaipur-Sikar Dispute—Surrender Sikar—Congress reply to Mr. 
Jinnah—League's claim as the sole mouthpiece of Moslems not 
accepted. 

Ut. Pandit Jawharial Nehru had a long interview with Lord Halifax in London. 
It was surmised that no discussion took place suggesting the holding of a 
miniature Round Table Conference. 

2n(i. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, presiding over the Rajshahi District Political 
Conference said, “of all the problems political, economic and social, facing Bengal 
today those that appear as the most urgent and serious to mo are the following 
(1) Poverty of peasants and workers, (2) Middle class unemployment • (3) Hindu 
Muslim relations ; and (4) The release of political prisoners and detenues 

Doath of Raja Prof alia Nath Tagore : Keenly interested in politics, the Raja 
organized the all India Landholders’ deputation whicli waited on Lord Irwin in 
Simla in 1929 to represent the grievances of the landholder community in 
connection with the new constitutional reforms. 

4th. Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, had two hours’ interview with 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, at the latter’s Calcutta residence 
on the question of the release of the Bengal detenus and political prisoners. It 
may be recalled that it was Mahatma Gandhi who first opened negotiations with 
the Government of Bengal for the release of dotoniis ana political prisoners in 
connexion with the promise he had given when the Andaman prisorers went on 
hungerstrike. There were several meetings between him and Sir Nazimuddin and 
also the Premier of Bengal Mr. Faziul Huq, but the talks were not concluded as 
Mahatma Gandhi had to leave Calcutta owing to ill-health. 

The Cawnporo Mill Strike ended. The terms of settlement were as follows : 
The Mazdur Sabha will recognize itself on the lines proposed in the report of the 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As soon as the Labour Commissioner certifies that 
such reorganization has taken place, the employers will allow recognition to the 
Mazdur Sabha automatically. 

Maulana Abul Kamal Azad met party leaders at Patna in connexion with the 
Congress Zamindar differences over the Bihar Tenancy Legislation, regarding the 
speedy realization of rent. 

5th. The Cawnpore Mills reopened : More than throe-fourths of the men, who had 
been on strike for 50 days, resumed work. 

Dr. Saohehidananda Sinha, speaking at Ranchi, referred to the Bengali-Behari 
controversy and the question of separation of Chota Nagpur. 

Pt. Jawharlal Nehru received a deputation of the Palestine Arab Committee in 
London. Panditji had a detailed talk with the deputationists with the object of 
oolleoting first hand information in oonoexion with the reported ■ violenoe and 
shedding of blood between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine. 
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6th. The question whether Bengalis should be compelled to learn Hindustani was 
discussed at a meetiDg of the Corporation of Calcutta, when several Councillors 
protested against any such move and suggested that those who_ came to Bengal 
to live or conduct business should learn the language of the province. 

In criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy in London, Pandit Nehru paid a 
handsome tribute to Gandhi]i. He also declared that there could be no peace in 
the world until India attained complete political and economic freedom. 

7lh. Two Moslem organisations, separate from the League, and in opposition to that 
body were established in Bihar. One of them was the Jamait-ul-ulema—with the 
main appeal to the Moslems that they are the custodians of the Moslem religion 
and it is to them that the community should look for the protection of their 
religious rights. Another and a far bigger rival to the League is the Momin 
Jamiat—the Momins who form the bulk of the Muslim population in Behar are 
by occupation weavers. In the All India Momin Conference, a resolution was 
passed condemning the League as trying to deprive the Momins of their rightful 
place and asserting that the League did not represent them. 

The Punjab Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee the Bill introduced 
by the Government to regulate the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in 
order, principally, to overoome the evils which deprived the producer of a fair 
price. 

8lh. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose threatened to resign the presidentship of the Congress, 
if necessary, m order to bo free to carry on the agitation against the Fedora! 
Scheme. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Opposition made renewed ellbrts to hold up the 
Restitution ot Mortgaged Lands Bill, but after a debate lasting nearly four hours, 
the motion was rejected by 75 votes to 36. 

9th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the Harijan, appealed to the people of tho States to re¬ 
alize the meaning and potency of Satyagraha in their struggle for relative freedom. 

In tho Orissa Legislative Assembly : politics in a state of suspense, due to 
the two Tenancy Bills passed by the Assembly not having been disposed of. 

10th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s week-end stay with Lord Lothian at his country 
home in Norfolk. Discussions at Norfolk, re. assurances to Congress : (I) The 
British Government will insist on some measure of democracy in the States 
instead of their more representation in the Federal Legislature. (TI) In matters 
of Defence & Reserved subjects, the Viceroy will be guided by the advice of His 
Minister. (Ill) The British Government will agree to share tho cost of defence 
of India. 

Unrest in Sikar gained further streugth from outside help, and the Rajputs in 
the city refused tho Jaipur Durbar’s demand to relinquish iher arms. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee ratifled the resolution passed by its 
executive committee on tho rights of Zamindars in connexion with tho tenancy 
reform. 

12th. A statement criticising the provisions of the Government of Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill issued over the signature of 21 educationists. It was stated tnler 
alia, “The Government proposals threaten to bring about a serious ciisis in our 
cultural and national life. Effective steps are needed therefore to safeguard tho 
future of education in Bengal aud we hope that our appeal will receive prompt 
and adequate response from all parts of the Province.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier said that the Punjab Government 
had forwarded to the Government of India, a copy of the resolution passed by 
the Assembly on tho question of Federation, and also a copy of the debate. 

The Congress Socialist party in Bihar warned the Congress of the consequences 
in the event of the latter accepting Federation. 

13th. Sir C. P. Ramswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, reiterated iu the State 
A&aembly: far as the question gf responsible Government is ooucerne4i eon- 
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Btitational aad proper agitation devoted to the attainment of constitutional advance 
will never be regarded by any civilized Government as disloyal or subversive.” 

14th. India’s record of the ratification of the International Labour conventions, re¬ 
vealed by the statistics of the progress of ratifications issued by the International 
Labour office, Geneva. 

15th. In the 0. P., following the break-down in the talks among the Ministers on 
the question of redistribution of portfolios to two Ministers from Berar, Mr. R. 

M. Deshmukh and Mr. L. B. Gole tendered their resignations to the Premier, Dr. 

N. B. Khare. 

In Bengal, an account of the economic distress now prevailing in the various 
districts of I3engal, and details of the relief measures organised by the Govern¬ 
ment, were given by the Revenue Minister, Bengal. 

16ih. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over a jute mill workers oonferenoe in Hooghly, 
advised labourers not to strike in a light hearted manner. 

The Government of Travancore issued a press communique in connexion with 
lathi charge made on a large crowed of demonstrators outside the Assembly 
Chamber. 

The Punjab Assembly passed the Anti-‘Bonami’ Transactions Bill and the Money¬ 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Bombay Premier, gave an assurance to landlords that no 
tenancy legislation would be introduced in Bombay without due consideration of 
their views. 

18th. Mr. Satyendra Nath Mazumder, editor and Suresh Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
printer and publisher of the Anauda Bazar Patrika, sentenced to six months’ 
and three months’ imprisonment respectively on a charge of sedition at Calcutta. 

19th. The Calcutta High Court acquitted Dhirendra Nath Sen, editor and Upendra 
Nath Bhattacharyya, printer of the ‘Bindusthan Standard’ of a charge of 
sedition. 

The Provincial Boy Scout Council of Bombay decided to disaffiliate itself from 
the Boy Scouts Associatiou of India and to function as an independent and 
autonomous body under the name of the Ilindusthan Scout Association, Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Central India, Rajputana and Eastern States Ministers’ Cooferenoe considered 
the proposals formulated by the reorganization committee of the Princes Chamber 
at Bombay. 

The Travancore Budget showed a revenue surplus of about a lakh of rupees. 
In the Trauvacore Assembly, the child Marriage Restraint Bill was discussed. 

2Ut. An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss the lathi charge 
on unarmed and peaceful kisaus of Chak number 351 in Lyallpnr District 
was defeated. 

In the Central Provinces, Dr. N. B. Khare formed a new Cabinet. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, left Calcutta for Waidha to 
preside over the meetings of the Congress Working Committee —discussion 
mainly to centre round important subjects like communal settlement and the 
Federation. 

India’s naval defence to be strengthen by the addition of four modern 
esoort vessels. 

In the Punjab Assembly, replying to the Opposition criticism against the 
Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, the Premier warned the Congress party 
against the ‘unconstitutional’ methods of agitation against the Bill. 

22nd. The Government of Bengal, in consultation with the Indian Central Jute 
Committee, undertook a provincial jute census. 
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23rd. Dr. N. B. Khare, Premier of the Cential Provinces, resigned with his 
colleagues again, following his discussions with members of the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Sub-Committee at Wardha. 

That ho firmly entertains the hope “whether with another battle more brilliant 
than the Dandi March or without, India will come to her own demonstrably 
through nonviolent means,” is the conclusion of Mahatma Gandhi in the course of 
a signed article in ‘Harijan’ entitled “How Non-Violence Works”. 

Presenting the Travancore budget at the joint session of the legislature, the 
Financial Secretary stated that the record increase in the States’ revenue was 
achieved without any fresh measures of taxation. 

24th. Surrender of Sikar : Triumphant entry of the Maharaja of Jaipur. People 
avow allegiance. All but ten ring-leaders were granted pardon. The Prime Minister 
made a proclamation. 

25th. The C. P. Government in its review of the excise administration for 1937 
stated that a society in which reduction of crime was accomplished by cheapening 
liquor must be considered an unhealthy state. 

The Bihar Assembly reassembled after nearly a raonlli’s recess, enforced by the 
break-down in the negotiations betweens the Zemindars and the Government 
over the rent realization clauses in the Tenancy Bill now ponding before tho 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi dictated the letter to be forwarded to Mr, Jinnah about the 
communal problem. The letter declared that tho Congress was unable to accept the 
claim put forward by Mr. Jinnah that tho All India Muslim League should be 
recognized as the sole representative and mouthj)iecu of the entire Muslim 
population of India, 

26th. The Government of India addressed a Note to tho provincial Governments 
explaining their views and decision ou tho recommendation of the Indian Coal 
Mining Committee. 

The Congress Working Ooramilloo ‘convieted’ Premier Khare, remarking in the 
resolution on the C, P. Ministerial crisis, that “he (Mr. Khare) was guilty of 
indiscipline, and ho exposed Congress to ridicule, he also brought down its 
prestige.” 

The Working Committee noted with satisfaction that three Congress Ministers 
showed their loyalty to the Oongiess by declining without instruction from the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee to tender their resignations, which was demanded 
by the Governor. Dr. Khare was further guilty of indiscipline in accepting the 
invitation of the Governor to form a new Ministry and contrary to practice, 
which he was aware, m actually formin^^ a new Ministry and taking tho oath oi 
allegiance without referonco to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the Work¬ 
ing Committee, specially when ho knew that the meetings of these bodies 
were imminent. 

27ih. Pandit Ravi Sankar Shukla elected leader of the C. P. Congress Party. 

Addressing a conference of Divisional Inspectors of schools in Bihar Secretariat, 
Hon’blo Dr. Syod Mahmud, Education Minister stressed the necessity of giving 
impetus to the drive against illiteracy even at the cost of Government money. 

29lh. Pandit Ravi Sankar Sakla, leader of the U. P. Assembly Congress Party 
formed a Cabinet. 

The Governor of Bengal sent back the Bengal Tenancy Bill to the legislature for 
the reconsideration of certain provisions in it. 

Sriiut Subhas Chandra Bose made a pointed attack against the Huq Cabinet in 
the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta, lie accused the Iluq Cabinet of gross betrayal 
of peasants’ and workers’ cause. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Earijan, criticised the system of imparting 
instruction through tho medium of English, 
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The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League met at Delhi, when the 
letter of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, to Mr. Jinnah, was 
discussed. 

In Nagpur, there was considerable activity among the new Ministers over the 
allocation of portfolios. * 

3Ut. The C. P. Ministers arrived at a decision regarding the allocation of portfolios 
in the new Cabinet. 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, replying to the Congress 
President’s letter on the question of communal settlement, criticized the attitude 
adopted by the Congress. 


AUGUST 1938 

Chief Events :—Ten No-Confidencc motions against the Bengal 
Ministry defeated in the Assembly—The C. P. Ministry controversy 
continued—Statements and Counter-statements issued—Complete release 
of detenus announced by the Bengal Home Minister—Travancore State 
Congress banned by the Government—Mrs. Kamuladevi arrested—Civil 
Disobedience started in the State-Several important tenancy reform 
legislations discussed in the provincial legislatures. 

lit. In opening (he meeting of the Bihar Subordinate Civil Service Association, Mr. 
Srikrishna Sinha, the Premier appealed to officials for closer contact with the 
masses. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion was introduced to discuss the 
communal riot at Bhagalpore, but was talked out. 

The Council of the All India Muslim League defined its attitude to the reported 
endeavours being made in England to modify the Federal scheme. 

2nd. In the Bengal Assembly, ten motions of no-confidence against the ten Ministers 
composing the Bengal Cabinet were admitted for discussion. 

The knotty problems of Federation, Central policy and taxation were explained by 
Messrs. C. C. Miller and T. Chapman-Mortimer at a meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of the European Association, 

Haji Sir Abdullah Haroon appealed to Moslem League organizations in Sindh to 
preserve the dignity and the existence of the community by asserting themselves 
in the same way as the Congress Hindus. 

In the U. P. Assembly three adjournment motions were ruled out of order. 
Five Bills as amended by the Upper House were placed on the table—The 
Gambling Act Amendment Bill was introduced and referred to a select committee, 
and the three Bills were introduced, considered and passed. 

3rd. The Bengal Assembly accepted without any debate and opposition the recom¬ 
mendations of the Governor for the reconsideration of the Tenancy Bill as contained 
in His Excellency’s message to the House. 

In the Central Provinces, the parliamentary sub-committee of the Congress 
issued a statement on the Ministerial situation. The statement said, “It is clear 
that even after the Paohmari compromise, good relations were not maintained 
among the Ministers. Complaints of breaches of its terms by Dr. Khare were 
made to Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to be obvious breaches, 
but he (Bardar Patel) urged that no precipitate action to be taken and tried to 
secure a duo fulfilment of the compromise. Matters came to a head among the 
Ministers and two of them, viz. Messrs Deshmukh and Gole, resigned on July 13th. 
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In a crowded meeting at Poona, Dr. N. B. Khare, Ex-Premier of C. P. explained 
the cause of his fall. He attributed it to “devilish revenge, jealousy and malice”, 
and alleged that tke Congress High Command trampled the principle of democracy 
in order to kill him. 

In the U. P. Assembly there was considerable excitement when the Premier, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, refuted certain allegations made against a ‘trusted 
officer’ of the Government —Mf’. Zahiriil Ilasnain Lari made certain allegations 
against the Junior Member of the Board of Revenue, in respect of a judgment, 
which was alleged to have been destroyed and replaced by a new one. 

4lh. In the U. P. Assembly, a resolution recommending to Government the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsory vaccination in tho rural areas of the province, was adopted. 

The Central Jute Committee agreed to the proposal for surveying jute marketing 
and transport problems in India. 

5th. In the Bengal Assembly, a bill seeking to counteract tho evil effects of usury 
was introduced and referred to a select committee. 

Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the All India Congress Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee, issued a statemeut relatirig to tho Cabinet crisis in the 0. P. The 
statement contained ; Dr. N. B. Xhaie’s assertion that the premiership of the 
Central Provinces was thrust on him is untrue. Prom the very beginning he was 
anxious to be elected the leader of the Conga-ess Party in the C, P, and Berar 
Assembly and first asked me, then Pandit Jaw bar Lai Nehru, to help him in this 
respect.” 

In tho IT. P. Assembly, thcF-e was a keen debate on the Bill which aimed at 
compulsory recognition of registered trade unions. 

In a momoi'andum to the Constitution Reforms Committee, Mysore, the Central 
Mohammedan Associatiou in the State asked that 12 per cent of tho seats in both 
Houses of tho legislature should bo allotted to Moslems. 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi made a stern criticism of Dr. N. B. Khare, Premier of 0. P. 
and Sir Francis Wylie, Governor of C. P. in the ‘Harijan’. He said that Dr. Khare 
was not only guilty of gross indiscipline but betrayed incompetence as a leader “by 
allowing himself (6 bo fooled by the Governor and by not knowing that by his 
piecipitate action he was compromising the Congress”. Mahatma Gandhi accused 
the Governor of betraying a haste in the whole affair which he could only 
describe as ‘indecent’ and of “bringing about a situation which he knew would be 
uncomfortable for the Congress”. He also pointed out that there was no touch of 
‘Fascism’ in the proceedings of the Congress. Tho Congress was the very antithesis 
of that. “Fascism was a naked sword, under it Dr. Khaie would have to lose his 
head. The Congress is based on non-violence—its sanctions are all moral.’’ 

Dr, N. B. Khare issued a statement rebutting the charge made by Sardar 
Yallabhbhai Patel in connexion with tho Cabinet crisis. With reference to his 
asking Pandit Jawharlal Nehru to support his leadership, he said, “I categorically 
deny the statement, as 1 never sought tho support of any one from the ‘High 
Command’ for my leadership.” 

7th. Considerable tension prevailed in Calcutta arising out of the non-oonfidenoe 
motions in tho Bengal Assembly. 

Dr. Khare replied in strong terms to the charges made against him by Mahatma 
Gandhi in connexion with the C. P. crisis. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied to the Nagpur Harijans’ threat to offer satyagraha ii 
case no Harijan was included in the C. P. Cabinet. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President issued a statement on the 
Burma riots in which he appealed for restoration of cordial relations. 

8th. In the Bengal Assembly, the first of the ten no-confidence motions against the 
Ministry was defeated by 130 votes to 111. In accordance with the instructions 
issued by tho Calcutta Moslem League and the Kiiilafat Committee, most of the 
Moslem shops in Calcutta were closed as a protest against the ‘no-confidenoe’ 
motions. 
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In the Bengal Council, replying to a question, the Home Minister stated that 
since August last, 1408 detenus had been released conditionally and 247 un¬ 
conditionally. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the Minister of Justice, speaking on the 
oUanges made by the Upper House in the Court Fees Bill, stated that the question 
involved was of constitutional importance. 

9th. In the Central Assembly, a series of questions in regard to the Federal plan 
failed to elicit any additional information. 

In the Central Assembly, the adjournment motion to discuss the acquiescence of 
the Government of India in the Indian defence charges as the result of the recent 
proposals by the British Minister was passed by 71 votes to 33. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, explained in the Legislature 
why the State Congress had been characterized as disloyal. 

The Madras Government denied the allegations appearing in a Calcutta publication 
that the villagers of Salem were continuing to enjoy fermented toddy inspite of the 
introduction of prohibition. 

In the U. P. Assembly, a short notice question elicited from the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier a definition of Government’s policy in bringing about 
communal unity and preventing communal riots. 

The Leader of the Congress Party in the Assam Legislature had certain 
criticisms of the Government’s prohibition policy of opium. 

10th. In the Bengal Assembly, the motions of no-confidence moved against the 
Labour Minister and the Minister for Co-operative Credit were defeated without 
a division. 

In the Central Assembly a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the working of all India Radio was put to the vote 
and rejected without a division. 

Following the no-coufideiice motions in the Bengal Assembly, Calcutta was a 
city of mass panic, rumours entirely unfounded, causing shopkeepers in Burrabazar 
and elsewhere to close their shops. 

11th. The Bengal Legislative Council accepted a resolution to the effect that a sum 
of Rs. 25 lakhs be set apart within the course of 2 and a half ,years for Moslem 
education in all its branches in addition to the present annual allotment. 

The Bihar Government suffered their only defeat on the Restitution of the 
Bakshat Land Bill in the Council when an entire clause was rejected. 

In the Bengal Council, an account of the activities of the Bengal Homo Indus¬ 
tries Association was given by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

12th. The Bengal Council accepted tlie recommendations of the Governor for recon¬ 
sideration of two of the provisions of the Tenancy Law Amendment Bill which 
was passed by both Houses of the Legislature. 

The Bihar Council discussed the Tenancy Amendment Bill, passed by the 
Assembly. 

In the Central Assembly, the President announced that the Governor-General 
had disallowed two adjournment motions, one by Mr. Abdul Quay urn regarding 
the “failure of the Government’s Frontier policy”, and the other by Mr. Asaf Ah 
on the Defence Secretary declining to dissociate the Government of India from 
Sir Philip Chetwode’s sweeping and public remark that Indians, now taking king’s 
commission, were not of the right type. 

13ih. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, presiding at a students’ rally in Calcutta, appealed 
to students to carry the message of the Congress among the masses. 

Addressing a students’ conference at Lucknow, the U. P. Education Minister 
made an appeal to students to adopt what was best in the old order and those 
that were Wt in the new, 
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14th. More than 10,000 persons were present at the first open sitting of the N. W. 
F. Political Conference at Abbottabad when four resolutions were adopted. 

The Madras Premier addressed a meeting on the Government’s decision to in¬ 
troduce Hindi in Secondary Schools. 

15th. The Defence Secretary introduced in the Central Assembly a Bill to prohibit 
speeches intended to prevent recruitment to the Indian Army or to incite mutiny 
therein. 

The Bengal Government scored another victory in the Assembly when an 
opposition motion for reducing a demand for rupees one lakh for the creation of 
a separate Publicity Department was rejected by 123 votes to 103. 

In the Bihar Assembly, supplementary budget estimates were presented for 
several schemes, including Rs. 3,27,000 for tube well irrigation. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member answering a question made a 
statement on the position regarding the sale of Indian cotton to Japan. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion to discuss the shooting incident 
at Bhagalpur was ruled out of order. 

At Patna, a strong criticism of tho Bihar Governmont's tenancy legislation was 
made at a peasants’ rally. 

16ih. In the Bengal Assembly, Rs. 25,00,000 lakhs was voted for scheduled caste 
education. 

The Bihar Assembly passed tho Money-lenders Act Amendment Bill clarifying 
its attention to pending suits, appeals and proceedings in execution. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, with tho permission of Mr. Jinnali, released 
the correspondence which passed between him and Mr. Jinnal), re .* Hindu 
Moslem settlement. 

17th. In the Bengal Assembly, the Dentists Bill 1938 was passed. 

The Bihar Cabinet’s achievements in ameliorating tho lot of the masses were 
explained by the Premier at a meeting at Patna. 

Lord Lothian, who passed through Calcutta, commenting on the European situa¬ 
tion said that affairs there were passing through a dangerous period. 

Unconditional release orders for 144 more Bengal detenus wore issued. 

In the Bengal Assembly, general criticisms were offered cn the supplementary 
Budget demands which were passed by the Assembly. The Finance Minister 
speaking on the demand of Rs. 1,00,000 lakh for the Publicity Department stated 
that no sums will bo spent for subsidising newspapers. 

18th. Tho Bombay Assembly discussed the House’s rules of procedure. 

The Bihar Assembly discussed the supplementary budget demands, the House 
rejecting two cut motions. 

A meeting hold in Calcutta under the auspices of tho Bengal Hindu Sabha 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. 

A demonstration was staged by Calcutta bus-owners, drivers and conductors as 
a protest against the Motor Vehicles Bill. 

The Bihar Government sent back the Prohibition Bill to the Assembly for 
reconsideration of a certain clause in the measure. 

19th. The Bengal Council discussed the recommendations of the Retrenchmeit 
Committee appointed in 1932 and of the decisions taken on the report. 

In the Bengal Council, in reply to Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, the Finance Minister 
stated that the total expenditure, including the expenditure of His Excellency the 
Governor and his staff for the summer exodus to Darjeeling was Rs. 63,624 
20th. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the ‘Harijan’ on the Burma riots appealed 
for mutual understanding among Indians and Burmese and the need for adherence 
to the doctrine of non-violence. 
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In the Madras Council, the riots in Burma formed the subject of a non- 
oSicial resolution. 

2lit. The difficulties of the Bihar Ministry resulting from the opposition of peasants 
and Moslems were enumerated. 

A deputation of 150 young men travelled from Nagpur to Shegaon with the 
object of meeting Mahatma Gandhi and registering their protest against the 
Congress Working Committee’s resolution on Dr. N. B. Khare. 

22nd. In the Central Assembly, replying to a question, Sir J ames Grigg, Finance 
Member, made a statement on the relation between the Reserve Bank and the 
scheduled banks. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya, who was arrested for defying an order of the 
Travancore State, on her release, issued a statement, criticising the policy of 
Indian States for their prohibitory orders on political workers. 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence Secretary stated that the proposal to 
substitute a felt hat for the tuiban of the Indian soldier has been under considera¬ 
tion for sometime. 

23rd. In the Bengal Council a motion that in all future appointments to the Govern- 
norship of Bengal the opinion of the Council of Ministers should bo previously 
obtained was lost. 

In the Central Assembly the Communications Member, replying to a question^ 
said that a rebate on the freight charges on cotton was being given to bring back 
all the railway traffic that had been diverted to the road. 

The Central Assembly passed by G5 votes to 55 the Defence Secretary’s Anti- 
Recruitment Activities Bill. 

In the Bengal Assembly the Opposition’s motion for roforenco of the Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill to a select committee was defeated. 

24lh. In the Bengal Assembly the Home Minister said, ‘‘From to-day there will be 
no detenus left in Bengal. When the Ministry came into power in 1937, they 
found there were some 2,70D persons subject to orders of restraint in one form 
or another under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1933 or Regulation 
III of 1818.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel arrived in Karachi to advice the Congress Party there 
on the Congress difficulties. 

The Bengal Assembly adopted a motion calling upon the Government of Bengal 
to give help to the Indian refugees from Burma. A resolution urging the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of officers under the services of the Government on their 
completing 25 years of service was passed. 

In the Central Assembly, a number of questions were put and answered on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s reference to the “Unwritten pact” between the Congress and 
British Government.” 

25th. The Bengal Assembly adopted a non-official resolution recommending that 60 

} )er cent of the appointments in the public services should be reserved for Mos- 
oms, 20 per cent br scheduled castes and 20 per cent for the rest. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, at Karachi, in connexion with the Ministerial dispute 
in Sindh, met party leaders and explained the Congress attitude on the quesiioh. 

In the Central Assembly, the Home Member answered a question relating to 
convict marriages in the Andamans and the so called weekly “Love parades”. 

The Travancore Government decided to assume special powers to cope with the 
situation that might arise in view of the decision of the State Congress to embark 
on a campaign of Civil Disobedience. 

26lh. The campaign of Civil disobedience, decided upon by tlie Travancore State 
Congress, started in the State. 

2 
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The Contra! Assembly discussed the Bill to consolidate the provisions regarding 
divorce for Moslem women. 

In the Central Assembly, the Secretary of External Affairs informed a questioner 
that the India Government had no information regarding the expulsion of the 
Sikhs from Afghanistan. 

Speaking at Jubbulpore, the C. P. Premier and Pandit D. P. Mishra, Minister 
referred to the Khare episode. 

Mr. M. Yunus, a former Premier of Bihar, submitted a memorandum in con¬ 
nexion with the Bengali-Bihari controversy. 

27lh. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the Caption “My so-called inconsistencies” in 
the ‘Harijau’ further claiified his views witli regard to picketing. In an earlier 
article he had expressed his disapproval of “violent picketing”. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the Govornmont of India, Colonel A. J. H. 
Russel, in his annual rejwrt estimated that by 1941, tho population would reach a 
figure approximating 400,000,000. 

In the course of a message on the observance of Tenancy Act Day in Bengal, 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier, referred to tho measure as the Ministry’s first instal¬ 
ment of service. 

The Zamorin of Calicut likely to organize a protest movement against the Madras 
Ministry’s temple eutry. 

The President of the Tiavancoro State Congress Working Committee was sen¬ 
tenced to 1 year’s imprisonment and a fine of Ks. 800 for disobeying a magisterial 
ban. 

28lh. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, replying to 
questions made a statement on tlie communal riots in Bombay in April last and 
tne action tho Government had taken to prevent their recurrence. 

Tho Council of the Madras Teachers Guild met to discuss tho question of tho 
compulsory Introduction of Hindi in Secondary schools in Madras. 

Mr. Rajaram, General Secretary, Punjab Congress Committee questioned tho 
authority ot the working council aud refused to hand over the necessary papers to 
his successor appointed by the council. 

In the Orissa Assembly, twelve members tabled resolutions protesting against 
the declaration of certain parts as partially excluded areas and requested that they 
might bo placed with tho normally administered areas of tho province. 

In Travancore, the houses of several Congress officials in tho State were 
searched. 

29th. In Trivandrum, the District Siiperintoudont of Police and more than a dozen 
constables wore seriously injured in a clash following the holding of a Congress 
meeting in defiance of the District Magistrate’s orders. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member replied to questions regarding 
the conferment of honours and titles by the Crown. 

In the Orissa Assembly the Speaker made as many as four statements. He 
observed, “Privilege is to Parliament, what prerogative is to Crown. Within tho 
orbit of its privileges every House is free.” 

30th. The Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, in his annual 
report, dealt with tho country’s health problem and urged tho need for a protec¬ 
ted water supply. 

The Assam Council discussed the Moneylenders’ Bill, the Debt Conciliation Bill 
and the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

31 it. Troops opened fire on a mob near Trivandrum following a series of incidents. 

The Orissa Premier introduced the Moneylenders’ Bill in the Assembly. 

Sir B. P. Sinfia Roy, Revenue Minister, Bengal, who made a tour in the flood- 
affected areas in the Murshidabad, Rajshahi and Nadia districts, said in an inter¬ 
view that distress among the inhabitants was widespread. 
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Better fiaanoos enabled the Bengal Government to revert to the policy of 
making grants for drainage schemes in 1937. 


SEPTEMBER 1938 

Chief Events —The C. P. Ministry controversy continued--further 
statements and counter-statements issued—Unrest in Travancore 
State, Mahatma GaudhFs appeal for enquiry turned down by the 
Dewan —Resignation of Sa-adulla Ministry in Assam ; Congress Coalition 
Ministry formed under Sj. Bardoloi—Mahatma^s comments on the 
incidents in Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad—Firing in Travancore 
State and unrest in some Orissa States where the Praja Mandal was 
declared unlawful—Congress Working Committee meeting in Delhi ; 
important resolulions adopted. 

lit. In the Central Assembly, an intrigning situation developed over the Deputy 
President, who happened to occupy the chair in taking part in a voting on an 
amondment of the Motor Vehicles Amendment Bill. 

The Orissa Premier, in opposing an adjournment motion in the Assembly, refuted 
au allegation that the Govornraont had decided to give monopoly to a Calcutta firm 
to exploit certain chemicals and drugs in the province. 

The President of the Assam Council ruled out a point of order raised by a 
member on the Monoylondors’ Act Amendment Bill. The Council effected several 
changes to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

2nd. Tho Premier made a statement in the Orissa Assembly outlining the Govorn- 
mont’s policy regarding the industrial development of tho province. 

In tho Assam Legislative Council Rai Saheb Haran Chandra Dutt moved a 
resolution recommending tho Assam Govoramont to appoint an expert to report on 
(lie causes of the flood in tho province and to suggest moans to avoid such calami¬ 
ties in future. The resolution was withdrawn after discussion. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in reply to a letter of Mr. Y. Noguohi, tho Japanese 
poet, strongly condemned Japan’s “war of aggression.” 

3rd. Tho executive committee of tho Nagpur City Congress adopted a resolution 
recommending to the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee that disciplinary action 
should bo taken against Dr. N. B. Kharo, former Premier of tho Central Provinces 
and two other congressmen. 

Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, Premier of Bengal, in opening the All-Bengal Primary 
Teachers’ Conference in Calcutta raontiouod tho problem of raising Rs. 4,00,00,000 
eroros, needed before Primary Education could bo introduced throughout tho 
province. 

4lh. Mahatma Gandhi “is thoroughly unaware of the facts,” said the Dewan of 
Travancoro, commenting on the Mahatma’s statement on the unrest in the State. 

On the last day’s proceedings of tho Bengal Primary Teachers’ Conference in 
Calcutta, tho introduction of free compulsory education in tho province was urged. 

The U. P. Chamber of Commerce addressed a communication to the Government 
on the subject of the report of the special officer on certain proposals for revision 
of the Merchandise Marks Law and on a draft Bill to amend the Merchandise 
Marks Act. the Sea Customs Act and the Indian Penal Code. 

5th. In the Central Assembly, the constitutional position of the Deputy President 
with regard to voting was explained by tho President in an important ruling given 
by him. 
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The Bihar Eduoation Minister appealed to students and teachers to work for 
mass literacy during the coming vacation. 

A meeting in Calcutta organized by the Bengal Hindu Sabha, protested against 
the reservation of 60 per cent of the appointments in Bengal’s public services 
for Moslems, 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in a statement on the political situation in Bengal 
deplored the campaign of “mutual recrimination” being carried out by the various 
parties. 

6th. Mrs. V. Pandit, in an interview in London, said that India was deeply concerned 
with the question of her own freedom, and not so much with minor political 
details. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a note in reply to the Travancore Dewan’s statement 
on the happenings in Travancore appealing for an inquiry into the incidents. 

7th. The Public Healtli Commissioner stated in tho annual report that maternity and 
child welfare work liad made notable advances since its inception as a national 
movement in India in 1918. 

In tho Orissa Assembly, various sohoraes to encourage cottage and village indus¬ 
tries, to improve agriculture and to promote cooperation were subject matters for 
supplementary demands, approved by tho Assembly. 

The Assam Assembly rejected a Congress motion for reference to a select 
committee of tho Assam Local Self-Government Act Amendment Bill. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, Dewan of Travancore rejected tho proposal of 
Mahatma Gandhi for an outsider to conduct an inquiry into the recent incidents in 
that State. 

8th. In Assam, a trial of strength between tho Ministerial Party and tho Opposilian 
in the Assembly over the Local Self-Government Bill was won by the Ministerial¬ 
ists by 50 votes to 37. 

In the Central Assembly, the power of tho State to fix maximum and minimum 
bus fares was discussed when Mr. F. E. .lame.s moved an amendment seeking 
the deletion of a clause of tho Motor Bill giving such ])Ower to provincial 
Governments. 

The Nizam in opening tho Jubilee Pavilion in the Capital of his State, urged tho 
need for self discipline among youths and tho toleration of different faiths. 

9th. In the Council of State, Sir Jagadish Prosad made an important statement in 
regard to the Burma riots and the stops which tho Government of India intended 
to take to safeguard Indian interests. 

In the Central Assembly, a non-official Bill seeking to consolidate the nrovisions 
of the Moslem law relating to suits by married Moslem women for dissolution of 
marriage and to remove doubts as to the effect of apostasy of a married Moslem 
woman on tho marriage tie was discussed. 

The Governor of Assam sanctioned tho introduction of tho Assam Provincial 
Bill, 1938. 

11th. The need for a check on tho trade in adulterated drugs was again 

emphasized at a conference, when Government were asked to undertake All- 
India Legislation. 

Government decided on stricter control over the import of fire works in view 
of large number of accidents due to such explosives in recent years. 

The Madras Premier and the ex-chief Minister, tho Raja of BobbiJi entered 
into a controversy over the introduction of Hindi in the Province. 

13lh. In the Central Assembly, an important statement on India’s defence expen¬ 
diture and on the recent discussions between representatives of India and the 
British authorities, were made by Sir James Grigg, Finance Member. 
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Mr. Rubhas Chandra Bose, Con^?ress Presidenf, issued a statoraent on the rocont 
Ministerial crisis in the Central Provinces, He said, “One cannot fail to notice 
that in the pro-Khare propaganda which has agitated certain parts of our 
country, a number of individuals and agencies have joined who have been long 
known for their antipathy towards the Congress. 

In the Council of State, a resolution regarding recruitment of more Madrasis 
into the Indian Army was discussed. 

The Assam Cabinet resigned. 

An adjournment motion in the Bombay Assembly to discuss police action in 
connexion with a mill strike was defeated by 75 votes to 25. 

“Service before self” was the motto advocated by Dr. Syed Mahmud, the Bihar 
Education Minister in a raossago which was r«3ad at the opening ceremony of a 
centre at Patna under the Wardha education scheme. 

14th, The action taken by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce towards relieving 
unemployment among released detenus, dosciibed in an abstract of the proceedings 
of the Chamber. 

Resident students of the three Halls of Dacca University began a hunger strike 
and also declared a genora! strike of the University classes and picketed the gates 
of the University buildings. 

15th. The Council of Rtate discussed the Bihta disaster and adopted a resolution 
almost similar to the one passed in the Lower House. 

Tho resfdont students of the three Halls of tho Dacca Uuivorsity ended their 
hunger strike but the general strike of the stadouts continued. 


16th. In the Central Assembly, the composition of tho expert committoo to investi¬ 
gate problems of Indian dofenco in rolatioii to India’s fmaucial resources was a 
topic of disiuissioii second only to the international situation. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose said at Shillong, “Federation must ho resisted at all 
costs and if that could be done a big obstacle to tho attainment could bo removed. 
Tho international situation is such that if wo can take advantage of the same, 
freedom for India will bo attained at no distant date without war”. 

The Bombay Legislativo Assembly passol the first reading of tho Bombay Trado 
Di.sputes Biirby 80 votes to 38. 

The Central Assembly passojJ tho third reading of tho Motor Vcdiiclos Bill and 
took up tho Bill to amend the Indian Emigration Act which sought to stop 
unassisted emigration. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi in an artiolo in the Harijan commented on the incidents in 
Mysore, Travaucore and Hyderabad. 

In the Central Assemblj", the transfer of four British battalions from the Indian 
establishment to the Imperial estabiishmenl, aiinouuoed by the bhnance Member, 
did not represent the total reduction of tho British forces in India contemplated 
under the existing arrangements. 

^ The Congress Party in tho Assam Assembly decided to form a Cabinet in coali¬ 
tion with other groups. 

Dr. N. B. Kharo, ex-Promier of the Central Provinces, made a statement in tho 
C. P. Assembly on tho circumstances loading up to his resignation. 

18th. “The Ice Age in Kashmir”, formed tho subject of an interesting address deli¬ 
vered by Mr. D. N. Wadia presiding at tho annual meeting in Calcutta of the 
Geological, Mining, Metallurgical Society of India. 

19th. 8j. Gopinath Bardoloi, the Leader of the Assam Congress Assembly Party 
formed a Congress coalition Ministry in Assam. 

The Taloher Durbar, as an emergency measure, declared the State Subjects’ 
organization as unlawful, 
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In the Central Assembly, the gravity of the situation in Burma was again em¬ 
phasized when questions on the riots and tho loss of Indian livos were asked 
immediately after tho House assembled. 

The Speaker of tho Central Provinces Assembly, Mr. G. S. Gupta withdrew 
from the Assembly for about 5 minutes in deference to tho wishes of a section 
of the House when an adjournment motion in respect of a procession organized 
in his honour in Borar came up for discussion. 

20th. Tho C. P. and Borar Relief of Indebtedness Bill, which ovokod a storm of 
opposition from the moneylonding classes in tho province, was referred to a 
select committee after a debate lasting for over two hours. 

Tho Council of State passed tlio Emigration Bill in tho form in which it was 
passed by tho Central Assembly. 

The constitution sub-coramitteo ajipointod by (ho Ilarlpui’a Congress session to 
consider changes in the Congress Constitution with special reference to method of 
election and duration of memborship had a four liouis’ discussion at the Harijan 
colony, 

2l8t Two persons wero killed and one w'oundod when Travancoro State troops 
opened hre on a defiant mob who had assembled on Shankunugham beach and 
began stoning a police party. 

Prominent Congress loaders at Delhi for the mooting of tlio All-India Congress 
Committee and tho Working Coramittco mot Mahatma Gandhi and discussed with 
him his scheme of a “uon-violout national militia.’’ 

22nd. Tho Congress AVorklug Committee whlcl) mot at Delhi passed a resolu¬ 
tion recommending to the A. I. C. C. to endorse the action taken by the 
Working Committee in coua 0 .xion with the Ministerial crisis in tho Central 
Provinces. 

Dr. Moonjo spoke on the Hindu movoment in Calcutta. Ho said, “Congress from 
the beginning lias been a national body. It preaches unalloyed nationalism in 
India.” 

23rd. Dr. N. B. Kharo, Ex-Preraior of the Ceniial Provinces, in a statement 
proposing the formation of a new fiarty within tho Congress, severely criticized 
Congress leaders. 

A report from Oaih Dbcnkanal stated that Mr. llari Mohan Patnaik, Presidont 
of tho State Praja Mandal had been sfiTcstod at Dlioukanal. Tho Praja Maudal 
was declared an unlawful body following tho abandonraoiit of tho compromise 
negotiations. 

Tho Orissa Governor, tho President of tho Eastern States Agency and tho 
Commander, Presidency and Assam District mot to discuss tho present unrest 
in Orissa States. 

Tho aflorraath of suspicion and ill-feeling between Hindus and Moslems following 
the disturbances in Hyderabad (Deccan) which culminated in tlio Government ban 
against tho formation of a Stale Congress awakened among tho leaders of both 
communities a sense of urgency and need to do something to restore cordial 
relations. 

24lh. Tho Congress Working Comraittoe in Delhi discussed tho suggestions made by 
Mahatma Gandhi in his address to the Committee on tho question of “truth and 
non-violence”. 

A statement issued by Mr. JI. 6. Snhrawaidy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, 
Bengal, in connexion with the Bengal Jute Ordinance resulted in curtailment iu tho 
manufacture of raw jute. 

The Government of Orissa appointed a Committee of Consulting Engineers to 
investigate tho flood problem in the provineo and to draw up romedial measures. 

25th. At New Delhi, tho Congress Working Committee, in consultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi, decided that no specific resolution relating to war and the intoruational 
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situation should be placed before the All-Iudia Congress Committee, but 
a short resolution should bo moved empowering the Working Committee 
to take whatever action it thought necessary in the event of the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

After animated discussion, the Working Committee’s resolution on tho Central 
Provinces Ministerial crisis, as amended by Mr. Balkrishua Sharma’s amendment 
that disciplinary action should bo taken against Dr. Kharo, was passed by an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

The Bengal Government issued a communique clarifying their policy in respect 
of the release of prisoners convicted of political crimes. 

Tho All India Kisan Committee condemned tho Congress Ministries on their 
policy of tenancy legislation. 

Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Labour and Industries, Madras outlined plans for 
solving unemployment in tho province in a Press interview. 

The U. P. Government appointed another Committee to work out details 
of tlio proposed jail reforms and recommended a five year or a seven 
year plan. 

26th. Tho Bengal Govoanmont issued a Press Note giving details of improvement 
effected in tho jail administration of the province. 

At tho All-India Congress Committee mooting at Delhi an odicial resolution on 
civil liberty evoked heated discussion. 

Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, issued a statement in which ho called 
for “normal relations between tho Congress Party, wliich is now identified with 
the provincial Government, and the Police.” 

Tho Dlienkaiial Duibar is.sued a statement contradicting certain statomenf.s 
made in tho Press in Cuttack, and giving a list of concessions granted to tlio 
subjects. 

27th. Sir Sikandar ITyat Khan, tho Punjab Premier declared that the Punjab was 
behind tho Empire, should tho need for a call to arms arise. 

The Travancoro Government issued a Press communique repudiating allega¬ 
tions “spread by tho State Congress” that Polico wore molesting peaceful 

citizens. 

A note of warning “that owing to germs of dissolution inherent in the communal 
decision, Bengal is loading forward towards a grave crisis” contained in a state¬ 
ment issued through the “Associated Press” over the siguatuies of several prom-- 
noct Hindu leaders of Bengal. 

29th. The speech of the Punjab Premier, Sir Sikaiidar Hyat Khan, aflirraing thi 

Punjab’s loyalty to tho Crown in the event of an craorgeuey created interest ii. 

political circles in Lahore. 

Improvement in the financial condition of tho province enabled the Oovonnment 
to revert to tho policy of making grants towards water supply, drainage and 
sewerage schemes, said a resolution of the Bengal Government on tho reports 
of the Sanitary Board and the chief Engineer, Public Health Donartmeut 

for 1937. 

30th. Tho Congress Working Committee considered the resolution of the U. P. 
Provincial OoDgross Tenancy Sub-Committee forwarded to the Congress President 
and the President of the Congress Parliamentary sub-committee. 

The All-India Spinners’ Association passed a resolution at Delhi, for a further 
rise in the wages of spinners. 

In the C. P. Assembly, some Moslem M.L.As sougdit to move an amend¬ 
ment by which Urdu or Hmdusthaui should bo a recognised language in the 
Assembly. 
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OCTOBER 1938 

Chief Events —Industries Ministers^ Conference in New Delhi- 
Constitutional Reforms announced in some of the States—Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi criticised Congress attitude to Moslem 
interests and urged Moslem and Non-Moslem Federations—Negotiations 
for a League Ministry in Sindh failed—First Sitting of the Federal 
Court in New Delhi—Rulers of Orissa States assembled in Calcutta to 
discuss the agitation in their States—Mahatma^s Frontier Tour— 
Congress attitude towards Indian States interpreted by Sardar Patel. 

Ist. Mabatma Gandhi explained in the ‘Harijan’ the reasons for the Congress policy 
of non-intervention with regaid to tlie States. 

Writing in the Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi declared that there was no difference 
of opinion between Jiim and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru over the question of 
Federation. 

The Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Ilnq, in his i)iosidonlial addrers at the 
annual session of the All-Tn(iia Moslem Education Conference m Patna, criticized 
the Education policy of the Congress. 

Reference to the growing indications of communal ill-feling in many parts of 
Jjihar was made in the Government resolution reviewing the report on the 
administration of the Police Department in the province in 1937. 

The Education I’oorganization Committee appointed by the Bihar Government 
issued a question on secondary education. 

The Fiontior Premier gave an assurance that a settlement would soon be arrived 
at in regard to the agrarian dispute at Jullundor. 

2n<l. The All-India Moslem Educational Conference, under the Presidentship of Mr. 
A. K. Fnzlul Iluq, Premier of Bengal decided to reject the AVardha Scheme. 

Industries Ministers from the Congress administered provinces met in conferenoo 
at New^ Delhi to discuss economic planning on a nation-wide S(;ale and also 
development and co-ordination of industrial resources in India. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution expelling Dr. Kharo, the 
Central Provinces ex-Promier, from the Congress and calling upon him to resign 
his membership of the C. P. Assembly on behalf of the Congress. 

A resolution of the Punjab Government on the working of the Police Department 
stated tliat the year 1937 was a bad one from the point of view of communal 
tioubles and crime. 

3rd. The Conference ol Industries Ministers of Congress administered provinces 
resolved to formulate a coraprelionsivo sehomo of national planning for the indus¬ 
trialization of the country. 

The Dewan of Bkijkot issued an order for the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Criminal Law Amendment iVot which relate to the molesting of persona to the 
piejudico of their employment or business. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on non-violence in Travancoro and the 
position of the State Congress. 

The Ruler of Nagod State, Central India, announced the establishment of a 
State 1‘eoplo’s Assembly and constitutional reforms of far-reaching importance. 

4lh. Sir C. V. Ramaswami lyor, Dowan of Travancore, issued a statement on the 
recent activities of the Travancore State Congress. 

At Lucknow, the Shiah-Sunni differences which had remained dormant for 
some time, took a tui'n for the worse. 

The proposed changes in the income tax law wore criticized in a communication 

from the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
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A communal clash in which a number of persons were injured ocourred 
at Bylhet. 

5th. A supplementary demand for grant for training of the civil population In air 
raid precautionary measures made in the Bombay Assembly. 

The methods of police surveillance in the United Provinces are to be examined 
by a committee appointed by the local Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at Peshawar on his Frontier tour. 

A survey undertaken by the Punjab Government revealed that the manufacture 
of accessories of bicycles and sewing machines can prohtably be undertaken in 
this country. 

6th. Political activity in Dhenkanal State revived with the launching of a Satya- 
graha by the Dhenkanal Proja Mandal. 

In Bombay Primary School teachers in the presidency were not properly trained, 
stated the committee appointed to advise on primary education in Bombay. 

Adjourning the Dusserah Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
Dewau touched on the Government’s work for the people of the States. 

The need for inter-provincial co-operation for the industrial development 
9 f the country, was stressed by the Minister for Industries, Bombay in a Press 
interview. 

The Kashmir State 4.ssembly discussed a non-official resolution urging that the 
lot of Harijans be improved. 

7th. The proposal for a separate Moslem Federation to be discussed by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League. 

The Indian Medical Association made renresentation to the Central Board of 
Revenue iu oritioism of the Income Tax Bill. 

The preliminary hearing before the Federal court will begin this mouth in respect 
of the case filed by the U. P. Government relating to certain revenues which it 
contends, should be credited to it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President-elect of the Sindh Moslem League Conference, was 
given a rousing reception at Karachi. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan speaking in Madras, stated that a strong self-governing 
India would be the greatest advantage to the peace of the world, 

8th. Presiding at the Sindh Moslem League Conference at Karachi, Mr. M. A. 
Jim ah strongly criticized Congress attitude to Moslem interests, and accused the 
Congress Executive of wanting to divide the Moslems. 

Writing on the European crisis, Mahatma Gandhi asked the question (in the 
Harijan) whether Herr Hitler had discovered a new technique of organizing 
violenoe which enabled him to gain his end without shedding blood. 

Sir Henry Craik, the Punjab Governor, referred to the loyalty of the pTovince 
to Britain during the recent crisis in Europe when he replied to addresses of 
welcome at Ludhiaua on his first official visit there. 

9th. The Congress policy specially iu regard tp minorities’ problems and the olaim of 
the organizatiop to r^resent the Indian nation were challenged by the 

Bengal and the Punjab Premiers in their speeches at the Sindh Moslem League 
Conference. 

A scheme fur the setting up of a committee and a commission for the economic 
planning of industries, was submitted by the Ministers of Industries of the 
Congress administered provinces. 

The Maharaja of Rewa, in a message to his subjects, pleaded for the removal 
of untouohability in his State. 

10th. A resolution urging that India be divided into two Federation.s, one for Moslems 
and other for non-Moslem groups was adopted at the Sindh Moslem league 
Conference. 

3 
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The Federal court, for the first time in its history, met to transact judicial 
business. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu performed the opening ceremony of the Oawnpora Swadeshi 
Exhibition. 

The programme of the Moslem League was defined at the Sindh Moslem League 
Conference. 

At the general meeting of the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee, under the 
presidentship of Mr. Gopbandhu Cliaudhuri, the action of the Central Government 
in despatching British troops to Dhenkanal and Talcher States and also the policy 
of repression pursued by the Kaj Darbars came in for severe condemnation. The 
meeting also sympathised with the people in these States in their struggle for 
legitimate rights. 

11th. Dr. R. Naidu, Fishery Expert to the Government of Bengal, pointed out how 
Bengal squandered her wealth in fish. 

The Moselm League Conference passed two resolutions, one on the Sukkur 
Barrage debt and the other on the political situation. 

A further step in the mass literacy campaign was taken by the Bihar 
Government who prepared a scheme for carrying on the work on a province- 
wide scale in which private initiative would be given full scope. 

In the United Provinces, the chief aim of an elaborate scheme for medical re¬ 
lief in rural areas, was that medical relief would be available to every one within 
five miles. 

The protagonists of the Shia-Sunui dispute in Lucknow were busy formulating 
their future line of action. 

The United Provinces Ministry issued a warning to would-be critics of the 
Government against wild allegations. 

The industrial future of India was discussed by Bihar’s Development Minister 
in a Press interview, 

8ir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, received a great ovation when 
he visited the Hoshiarpur district to preside over a peasants’ conference. 

12kh. The negotiations between Mr. Jinnah, the Moslem members of the Sindh 
Assembly and the Premier for tho formation of a League Ministry in the pro¬ 
vince were reported to have broken down. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association decided on action which it was believed might 
have an appreciable effect on the efforts that were being made to bring about an 
agreement among jute mills in India for the restriction of the manufacture of 
jute goods. 

In a statement issued at Lahore, Bhai Paramauand, commenting on the Sindh 
Moslem Conference, warned the Congress “not to stick to its wild goose chase but 
to start afresh.'^ 

In the Bombay Assembly, a Bill to provide for the restoratiou of laudi forfeited 
daring the civil disobedience movement was introduced. 

I3lh. A challenge to the Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal was one of the features 
of a speech delivered at Agra by Pandit G. B. Pant, tho U. P. Premier. 

In a farewell speech at the Sind Moslem Oonference at Karachi, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah explained why he had ‘rebelled’ against the Congress. 

No solution of the Sindh Ministerial problem has yet been evolved as a result 
of the Moslem League-Ministry talks in Karachi. 

“In view of the recent happenings, is it too much to hope from the Congress 
that it would revise its policy and start afresh”, asked Bhai Paramananda, Senior 
Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha in the coarse of a statement to the press 
at Lahore. 

The Sindh Premier issued a statement in reply to the one by Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
on the Ministerial dispute in Sindh. 
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In deferonoe to the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi, the North-West Frontier 
Premier’s guards are to go unarmed in future. 

The Tariff Board examined representatives of the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce regarding the grant of further protection to the serioultural industry in 
India. 

14th. The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam assured of a majority in the 
Assembly. 

Speaking at a Press Conference, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, 
referred to the resolution passed by the All-India Muslim League Executive with 
regard to the Congress League parleys for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question. Ho said that Congress was prepared to discuss the question with the 
League of any obstacles in the path of Hindu-Muslim unity. The Congress had a 
similar attitude with regard to the problems of other minorities. 

15th. Several Moslem leaders of Sindh issued a statement on the breakdown in the 
negotiations for the formation of League Cabinet in the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan on the walk-out which occurred during 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, advised a ‘purge’ of the party. 

A variety of problems were discussed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of 
the Congress party in Bengal, in his presidential speech at the Mysore students’ 
Conference. 

Mahatma Gandhi met Red Shirt leaders at Peshawar. 

It was considered probable that the Congress High Command’s offer of arbitration 
in connexion with the United Provincos Tenancy dispute would be accepted by the 
Zemindars. 

Opening the Madras Press Workers’ Conference, the Labour Minister advised 
them to think more in terms of organization and less in terms of strikes or 
direct action. 

Punjab Express derailed. One killed : 37 injured. 

Another trial of strength between the Ministerialists and Socialists ended in a 
decisive victory for the former at a meeting of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

The question whether there will be an eleventh hour change in the situation 
regarding the Tenancy Bill in the United Provinces Assembly, and whether there 
will be an adjournment of the session for three weeks, was the question being 
discussed in Assembly circles. 

17lh. The Congress attitude towards the Bindh Ministerial dispute was explained by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Federal Court sat to determine the question of the validity of the C. P. 
Aot which authorized a taxation of 5. p. c. on the sale of motor spirit and 
lubricants. 

Dr, Sanaullab, President of the Chittagang District Nationalist Moslems’ 
Conference criticized certain activities of the League and appealed for commuual 
harmony. 

The Director of Industries, Bengal and the Deputy Director of Sericulture in 
the province gave evidence before the Tariff Board which was inquiring into the 
question of granting further protection for Sericulture industry. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Punjab Governor, sent back the Debtor Pro¬ 
tection (Amendment) Bill, with certain recommendations, to the Assembly for re- 
oommendation. 

Speaking at Mysore, on civil aims, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, said that in a 
political conflict one was apt to neglect civil work. 

18th. The Rulers of States under the Eastern States Agency discussed the agitation 
among subjects in certain Orissa States at a conference in Calcutta. 
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Tbe Federal Court heard the arguments of the Advocate-General, 0. P. and 
Berar, in the case in which the validity of a C. P. Act was questioned. 

The need for granting further protection to the sericulture industry was stressed 
before the Tariff Board by representatives of the Government of BeUgal. 

The U. P. Assembly passed the U. P. Melas Bill. 

The Bombay Legislative Council passed all stages of the Forfeited Lands Bill 
which was passed by the Assembly. 

19lh, The Council of Rulers of States under the Eastern States Agency passed a 
resolution characterizing the agitation now being carried on in some of the Orissa 
States as the work of outside agitators. 

A riot in the Patiala Central Jail resulted in the death of three prisoners and 
various injuries to several others. 

The Advocate-General of Beng^ continued his arguments in the Federal Court 
in the case in which the validity of a C. P. Act was questioned by the 
Government of India, 

20Ui. The negotiations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Government of Bengal 
over the r^ease of political prisoners are said to have broken down. 

The Federal Court reserved judgment in the case referred to it wherein the 
validity of a C. P. Act was questioned by the Government of India. 

Mr. Jinnah criticized the statement of the Congress President on the settlement 
of the communal problem. 

The formation of the Bardoloi Cabinet in Assam was completed with the 
taking of the oath by the third Moslem member of the Ministry. 

The latest proposals regarding the U. P. Tenancy Bill were a feature of a long 
discussion at a meeting of the U. P. Congress Party. 

The meeting of the members of the Reception Committee of the All India 
Hindu Mahasabha session at Nagpur was held in the Neill City High 
School Hall. 

21tt. Representatives of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce gave evidence 
in Calcutta before the Tariff Board on the question of protection for the 
Sericulture industry. 

Whether the publication of news about cow slaughter tended to promote 
communal enmity and hatred, was discussed before a Full Beach of Lahore 
High Court. 

22nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressed the India League in London. He advised 
the Indian students to continue to take au active interest in the political life there 
instead of oonfining themselves merely to studies. He opined that they had a 
great opportunity to develop a broader out-look there after which they would be 
useful soldiers iu fighting for freedom on return to India. 

Troops again opened fire in Dhenkanal which resulted in the killing of 3 persons 
and iniuring many. 

23rd. The political activities of Maulana Abu) Kalam Azad were condemned at a 
meeting of Moslems held in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi had a busy day at Kobat where five deputations waited 
on him. 

An interesting development in regard to the proposals for arbitration over the 
Tenancy Bill is reported to have occurred following a request made by the 
Agra Zemindars. 

24tli. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow returned to India. 

The Congress I^esidept issued an appeal for funds for relief work, in the flood- 
stricken areas of Beng^. 
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Lord Lothiau in Calcutta : interviewed by a Press representative, he said that he 
saw ‘‘no reason for a change in the Government of India Aot”. 

28th. The Raja of Dhenkanal arrived in Calcutta and had an interview with the 
President, Eastern States Agency. 

The effect of the Bihar Tenancy Bills of the Congress Ministry of that province 
was reviewed in a statement issued by Mr. Rajendra Prosad. 

Replying to a deputation on behalf of the Bannu City Defence Committee, 
Mahatma Gandhi outlined a plan he had formulated for dealing with raids and 
for a solution of the Frontier problem. 

28th. A resolution relating to the reappointment of detenus who had formerly been 
employees of the Calcutta Corporation, gave rise to some discussion at a meeting 
of the Corporation. 

The Government of Bengal (Local Self-Government Department) issued a 
circular letter to all the Divisional Commissioners with a view to ascertaining the 
opinion of District Boards on the subject of the abolition of the Local Boards 
and election of members of a District Board directly by persons and entitled to 
vote at such elections. 

The year 1937-38 continued to be a disturbed one in Waziristan, stated the 
Annual Administration Report of tho Frontier Corps of Militia and Soouts. 

27th. The issue before U. P. landlords in connexion with the proposed tenancy 
legislation, wore informally discussed at Lucknow at the residence of the Raja of 
Jehangirabad. 

Tho Orst “dictatoi” Swami Ramananda Tirtha, of the Hyderabad State Congress 
and four of his assistants wore arrested. 

28lh. Mr. S. V. Parulckar, Labour leader, was asked by the Speaker, Mr. G. V, 
Mavalatikar, to withdraw from the House when in the Bombay Assembly he 
made, in the course of his speech on the Trade Disputes Bill, certain remarks 
attributing partiality to the Chair. 

Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru declared in London, that British Imperialism was facing 
a difficult problem of its owu creation in Palestine and made a sorry mess of it. 

An authoritative interpretation of tho Haripura Resolution on the Congress 
attitude towards Indian States, especially on its bearing on the Federal Scheme, 
was given by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in his presidential address to the fifteenth 
session of the Baroda State Subjects Conference held at Bhadran. “Unless and 
until popular legislatures are established in the States and the States’ administra¬ 
tions are carried on with the full consent and approval of the people’s represen¬ 
tatives”, said Sardar Patel, it is futile to talk of Federation”. 

29th. The Congress Opposition to this Federal Scheme was reiterated by Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose at a public meeting at Shillong. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the ‘Harijan’, pointed out the value of Hindusthani 
as the common language for India. 

30th. The Raja of Seraikella, President of the Council of Rulers, Eastern States 
Agency, issued a statement on the recent happenings in some of the States in 
Orissa. 

That an essential condition of Federation was responsible Government in the 
States was the view expressed by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at a Baroda State 
Conference. 

The Tariff Board arrived at Srinagar to investigate the silk industry in Kashmir, 
and the officials were busy preparing a case for protection of the industry in the 
State. ^ 

The Executive Committee of the British Indian Association, Lucknow met to 
discuss the deadlock caused by the Oudh Taluqdars as a result of a resolution 
passed by the latter in connexion with the U. P. Tenancy Bill, 
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A plea for more control of world affairs by women with a view to obtaining 
more friendly relation between nations was made by Lady Mirza Ismail. 

31tt. Mr. Subbas Chandra Bose, Congress President replying to an address present¬ 
ed by the Cotton Collego Union Society, said, “You are living in a period of 
transition and of struggle It is your rare good fortune that you are seeing the 
rebirth of the Inian nation”. 

The negotiations between the Ministerial Coaliation party and the Opposition 
Moslem Gionp in the Bengal Assembly finally broke down. 


NOVEMBER 1938 

Chief Events : —Labour Disturbances in Bombay ; Police opened 
fire—unrest and picketing in Rajkot State—Bengal Premiers allegations 
against Congress Ministries—Death of Maulana Shaukat Ali, eminent 
Moslem Leader—Informal Conference of Rulers and their Ministers in 
Bombay—Income Tax Bill debate in the Central Assembly. 

1st. Mr. Sabhas Chaodra Bose, speaking to Congressmen at Gauhati, advised them to 
devote more attention to Assam’s tribal people. 

A statement denying tbo allegations made in tlie resolution passed by the 
Proja Paify executive committee, issued by Mr. N. K. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance 
Minister. 

In the Bombay Assembly, five of the most important clauses of the Trades 
Disputes Bill relating to illegal strikes and lock-outs and penalties weie passed. 

2nd. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress Piesident, in a speech at Dhubri reiterated 
the Congress detcimination to fight P'ederation and urged peasants to gain the 
organization whioli he said represented the iuterest of the country. 

Indian Cotton interests closely affected by an agreement concluded in Cairo for 
new quota arrangements greatly stiengtheniiig liancashire’s position in Egyptian 
maikets. 

Mr, S. Satyamurthi, Dy. Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, 
in a statement to the Pi ess said, “I desire to warn His Majesty's Government, as 
A moderate Congressman myself’ that if Indian States refuse to send their 
lepresentatives to the Fedeial legislature by means of election, there is no prospect 
of Federation.” 

The Khalsa Diwan of Patiala State, in the course of an appeal to the subjeots 
of the State, urged them to watch the result of the deliberations of the Constitu¬ 
tion Committee and not to be led astray by mischif-makers from outside, 

3rd. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and 14 of his supporters walked 
out of the House, during the third reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. 

The Bengal Jute Ordinance» which was the subject of contioversy in the Press, 
was defended by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, the Finance Minister, in an intervievi 
with the Associated Press. 

4th. The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed the 3rd. reading of the Trades Disputes 
Bill by 55 votes to 25. 

A plea for intensified national effort to utilize within the country its large 
agricultural and mineral resources was made by Mr. A. R. Dalai in bis presidential 
• address at the third quarterly general meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
in^Caloutta. 
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Depreoatiag the miBuse of the Congress Flag, Mahatma Gandhi said in Bombay 
that lie would not hoist it on public buildings unless it was agreed to unanimously. 

6t]i. Deforestation and soil erosion not only intensify Qoods but threaten subsoil 
water supply and reduce agricultural out-put, said Mr. M. R. Richardson at the 
annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation at Delhi. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose made an appeal in Calcutta to rally round the banner 
of the State Congress, which was to all intents and purposes, he said, the banner 
of the Indian National Congress. 

7th. Serious labour disturbances occurred in Bombay. The Police fired twice on 
rioters. 

Charges of “intense selfishness and ruthless saorifioe of Moslem interests” were 
levelled against Hindu Ministers in Congress Provinces by Mr. Faziul Huq, 
Bengal Premier, in an open letter to the President of the Bengal Hindusabha. 

A vigorous defence of the policy of the Bengal Government with regard to the 
release of the political prisoners was made by Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister. 

Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Sabha, issued a statement re: 
percentage in services. 

8th. Praise for the work done by the All-India Women’s Conference during the 
the Health Exhibition at Shillong, was expressed by Lady Reid when she presided 
over the annual conference of the Assam branch of the organization held at the 
Lady Keane College. 

The adjournment motion to discuss “curtailment of the liberty of the Press” 
by the Provincial Oovernmont was rejected in N. W. F. P. Assembly by 25 votes 
to 22. 

The Bombay Assembly passed tho 2iid. and the 3rd. readings of the Medical 
Practitioners’ Bill. 

9lh. Full approval of Congress leaders’ decision not to participate in the work of 
the Chatfield Expert Enquiry Committee on Indian defence was expressed by 
Sir Chiraanlal Setalvaci, the President of tho Indian National Liberal Federation 
in the course of a statement to the press. Sir Chimanlal pointed out that the 
British Government in this instance, repeated the blunder they had committed 
in constituting the Sinior Commission. 

10th. The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot announced in a notification that firm action 
would bo taken to preserve law and order. 

Death of Kemal Ataturk, President of tho Turkish Republic and the maker of 
Turkey. 

llth. Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta and other places with the usual im¬ 
pressiveness. 

About 220 political prisoners in the Bum Dum and Alipore Central Jails began 
a three day hunger-strike “as a protest against their treatment in Jails”. 

Writing in Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi reaffirmed his faith in non-violence as a 
remedy for the world’s ills. 

Although there had been some suggestions from Bengal for the re-election of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, as president of the Indian National Congress, these 
were not seriously considered in responsible Congress circles. 

12th. An attempt by tho Opposition in the Bombay Legislative Assembly to move 
an adjournment motion on the recent firing was lost. 

A resolution condemning the policy of the Bengal Ministry with regard to tho 
release of political prisoners, ennnoiated in the Government Communique on the 
subject was passed at a pubiio meeting in Calcutta, presided over by Mr, 
SubhAS Cbaadra Bose. 
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A Bobeme for the extension of the Youth Welfare Movement to the districts 
of Bengal was inaugurated. 

Picketing was resumed at Rajkot and a Lathi cliarge was alleged to have been 
made to disperse a public meeting held in the evening. 

13th. The Maliaraja of Jaipur bad a miraculous escape from death when the propel¬ 
ler of his plane dropped off while flying solo. 

Eloquent tributes to the life and woik of Kemal Ataturk were paid at a 
meeting of the Moslem Tristiture in Wellesley Square, Calcutta. The Maharaja- 
dhiraja of Biirdwan presided. 

15th. The Select Committee reported on the Bill to amend the Indian Income Tax 
Act of 192.3, and the stage now sot for the debate in the Central Assembly on a 
measure of ’ the greatest consequence to the business community and private 
individuals alike. 

The Central Assembly passed an official Bill seeking to widen Municipal 
franchise in Ajmer-Merwara 

The Bengal Government set up an expert committee to carry out au extensive 
industrial survey of the Province and to make recommendations. 

16th. A conference of Directors of Industries of various Provinces and States 
interested in Sericulture was held in the office of the Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

Some remarkable figures were given by the Finance Member, Sir .Tames Grigg 
when ho moved the further consideration of the Income-Tax Bill in the Assembly. 

17th. In the Central .Assembly, Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, the Law Member was 
warmly applauded by Congress members in the Assembly, when he repeated for 
their tienent part of a speech bo had made at the last Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

Various questions in connextion with the Sericulture industry wore discussed 
at the resumed sitting of tlie conforeuco of Directors of Industries of various 
provinces and States in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawliailal Nehru, accompanied by his daughter, Indira, returned to India. 

The Government of Bengal addressed a circular letter to Commissioners of 
Divisions outlining the Government’s revised policy in regard to water-supply, 
particularly in the matter of distribution and disbursement of State grants in 
rural areas. 

The independent tribunal set up by the Mysore Government to inquire into the 
police firing in Vidhuraswathara villago on April 25, published its report 

18lh. A plea for an adequate protective duty on imported raw silk was put forward 
before the Taiiff Board in Calcutta. 

There was a redistribution in some of the portfolios in the Bengal Cabinet 
following the appointment of two additional Ministers, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and 
Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “The Frontier Province must remain 
a place of frequent pilgrimage for me. For though the rest of India m^y fail 
to show true non-violence, there seems to be good giound for hoping that the 
Frontier Piovince will pass through the fiery ordeal. 

The Director of Industries, Assam, gave his views on the question of granting 
protection to the sericulture industry before the Tariff Inquiry Board in Oaloutta. 

A challenge to the Premier of Bengal to substantiate certain allegations said to - 
have been made by him against Congress Ministers was thrown out by Mr. Biswa- 
nath Das, Premier of Orissa, in the course of a letter to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

20Ui. The demand for constitutional reforms by Indian States’ subjects was discussed 
in a Press interview in Bombay by the President of the All-India States’ People’s 
Conference. 
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Sixteen thousand unemployed textile workers in Cawnpore sent a petition to the 
Governor of the U. P. through the Collector praying for help for removing some 
of their difficulties. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, while inaugurating a Commerce Association at the 
Lucknow University, declared, “We do not want a struggle for its own sake ; 
We want freedom without struggle if possible, and through a struggle if 
necessary. We have put our trust in God.” 

An appeal for the acceptance of Federation was made by Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty, Dewau of Cochin at a lunch in Madras. 

At Lucknow, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose addressed a huge gathering. He said, 
“India wants to attain her goal not through the weakness of Britain.” 

21ii. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. Aikman, Leader of the European 
Group referred to the “permanently hostile attitude of income-tax officials towards 
assessees” and suggested that these officials should bo asked to remember their 
duty to the public. 

In the Central Assembly, a question was asked regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement that ho knew he would not be allowed to visit the tribal areas in the 
Frontier Province. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, the United Provinces Premier, inaugurating the Law Society 
of Lucknow University, said that the profession of law was worth preserving 
because there was room for virtue in every walk of life. 

22nd. The Committee of the Indian Mining Federation urged that the interests of 
economy would be better served if the output of railway collieries were restricted 
to a minimum, and if larger quantities were obtained from the market. 

In the Central Assembly, discussion on the Income-Tax Bill was resumed. 

During the supplomentaries on the questions in the Central Assembly regarding 
the consultations and progress made as regards the introduction of Federation and 
Opposition Benches protested when the leader of the House declined to answer 
certain question, answer to which, according to him could not be given in public 
interest and in view of them. 

23rd. Speaking to journalists at Lucknow, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress 
President referred to the question of the Congress formulating Its foreign 
policy. 

The case against Sardar Vallabbhai Patel on a charp of defamation filed by 
Mr. Jayantilal fl, Amin, of Bombay, was withdrawn by the complainant. 

24th. In an interview with Press representatives at Lahore, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose expressed his views on the future of Bengal Ministry, 

A communique issued by Iho Maharaja of Bikaner, as President of special 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes appointed to deal with the reorganization 
described the work of the Committee, in session in Bombay. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the President of the National Liberal Federation of 
India, in the course of talk on the Liberal party of India, declared the return of 
the Indian National Congress to constitutionalism marxed the triumph of the 
principles of Liberalism.” 

25ih. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public meeting at Jullunder, declared 
that if the Federal constitution was forced upon India, a Satyagraha would be 
inevitable. 

An increase in the outturn and higher prices for tea are revealed In the report 
of the Director of Agriculture in Assam, on tea culture in the province for the 
year 1937. 

26kh. His Excellency, Lord Brabourne, Chancellor of the Calcutta University paid an 
eloquent tribute to the educational work of Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee when he 
conferred the honorary degree of D, Lit. on him. 

4 
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Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in the Harijan, on the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany and advised them to choose the path of non-violence to vindicate 
their position on earth. 

In the Central Assembly, after a debate lasting six successive sittings, the House 
agreed to the Finance Minister’s motion that the Income-Tax Bill as it had emer¬ 
ged from the select committee be taken into consideration. 

The Central Provinces Government decided to intervene in the affairs of the 
Nagpur Municipality wliich wore reported in chaotic condition following dispute 
between tho present office-bearers and the Congress Party. 

27th. The death occurred in Delhi at the age of G5 years of Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
eminent Moslem leader. Kepresontatives of the various parties and sections of 
political opinion in India joined in paying tributes to the illustrious deceased. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a speech at Gujarkhun ( Punjab) described the 
Congress as the non-official parliament of the country. 

28th. A vigorous spoecli in support of unity between bigger and smaller States was 
made by the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
when opening an informal conference of Rulers and their Ministers in Bombay. 

In a Government Communique were described the efforts of the Premier and 
other Ministers of Assam to bring about an amicable settlement between Hindus 
and Moslems. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, replying to addresses presented to her by the Cuttack 
Municipality said, “No community in India, whatever its numerical strength, its 
wealth and its power can achieve national indopendence by itself.'’ 

Maulana Shaukat Ali was buried on the eastern side of Jiiinma Musjid, the 
famous mosque at Delhi, before a large and representative gathering which 
included his colleagues in the Central Legislature. 

His Excellency Lord Brabourne, Governor of Bengal, held his first investiture 
Durbar at Government House, Calcutta. 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy discussed the problems of agricultural marketing 
in opening a conference of Ministers from British India and from the Indian 
States. 

Various matters connected with the welfare of women were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the All Bengal Women’s Union, held iu Calcutta. Her High¬ 
ness the Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurblianj presided. 

When the informal conference of Princes and their Miuister.s resumed its sitting 
in Bombay there was a general discussion of the scheme for the reorganization 
of the Chamber of Princes. 

At a conference with party leaders, at Now Delhi, the Finance Member, Sir 
James Grigg, it was understood, made it clear that any agreement that the confe¬ 
rence might arrive at regarding “discriminatoiy” provisions iu the Income-Tax 
Bill could only be put m effect with the consent of the Governor-General. 

Replying to an address of welcome presented by the Kavenshaw College 
students’ Union, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu disapproved of organizations of students 
on communal lines. 

30th. Speaking at St Andrews’ Day Dinner in Calcutta, Major General G. M. 
Lindsay expressed the opinion that the Auxiliary Forces would, m a future war, 
be asked to take a far greater part in the defence of Calcutta. 

The Central Assembly, having agreed to postpone consideration of the clauses 
in dispute, proceeded with the discussion of the Income-Tax Bill and altered 
two clauses. 

The States Conference at Bombay agreed on ratio’s for tho representation of 
the various groups of States on the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. 

The contributions of Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose to Science were recalled at a 
memorial meeting to the Scientist, held at the Bose Institute in Calcutta. 
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DECEMBER 1938 

Chief Events —Income Tax Bill Debate continued in the Central 
Assembly—All India Landholders^ Conference at Darbhanga—Reforms 
Controversy in the Rajkot State—Viceroy^s important statement on 
Federation at the Associated Commerce Chamber in Calcutta—Holding 
of All India Conferences—Muslim League at Patna, Hindu Mahasabha 
at Nagpur and Liberal Federation at Bombay. 

1st In the Assam Assembly, the motion expressing no-confidenoe in the Bardoloi 
Ministry, which was tabled immediately after the Cabinet’s formation, was not pre¬ 
ssed when the winter session opened. 

A joint session of the U.P. Legislature met to discuss the deadlock over the 
Stamp and the Court Fees Bills. 

Tho informal conference of Princes and their Ministers at Bombay concluded. 

2nd. The Federal Court, in its first case of importance, held that the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Act to buy a sales tax on petrol is not ultra vires of the Central Provinces 
Legislature. 

The Central Assembly passed the motion censuring the Government for associa¬ 
ting themselves with a memorial to an officer and 22 men of the 75th. Gordon 
Highlandeis. 

A joint session of the U. P. Legislature passed the Stamp Bill. 

The present session of the Punjab Assembly came to an abrupt end following 
the failure of tho Premier to got the chair to agree to a ‘non-stop’ sitting. 

3rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan “If the Congress feels that it has tho 
power to offer effective interference it wdll be bound to do so when the call 
comes.” 

Tho death occurred in Calcutta of Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, tho eminent Bengali 
philosopher. 

Tho joint session of the 0. P. Legislature discussed the Court Fees Bill. 

A Bill to amend the Sylhet Tenancy Act was, after being opposed by tho 
Government, negatived by the Assam Assembly, opposition not claiming a division. 

4th. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Sabha, in a statement 
said that it was to India’s interest to remain within a free and federated British 
India. 

Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose^ Congress President, discussed at Karachi with the 
Hindh Premier matters relatiug to the provincial Ministry. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal addressed the Indian Seamen’s 
Union, Kidderpore, when he opened a night school for the illiterate members 
of the Union. 

5th. In the Central Assembly a statement that Ottawa agreement would not be 
continued beyond the end of tho next Budget Session was made by an-official 
spokesman. 

The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam scored a narrow victory in the 
Assembly when the Opposition demanded a division refusing permission to 
a Government supporter to withdraw a resolution. 

In the Central Assembly good progress was made when several clauses of the 
Income-Tax Bill Bill were passed. 

The Assam Assembly accepted a resolution recommending to the Government 
ihe release of political prisoners, 

6lh. The agreement reached at a Conference of Central Assembly party leaders on 
certain amendments to the Income-Tax Bill was communicated to the Governor- 
General for necessary sanction. 
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FoIIowing the agreement reached between the Moslem League, the Congress 
Party and the Government in connexion with the Income-Tax Bill, two members 
of the European group tabled six amendments to three vital clauses 
of the Bill. 

In the Central Assembly Mr. S. Satyamurthi asked a question regarding the 
financial effect on India of the concessions to the British Army, 

7ih. Tho Aga Khan in a Press interview at Karachi, stated that he would do his 
best for bringing about the communal unity. 

The Government of Bengal issued a note correcting certain reports in the press 
on the labour unrest in jute mills area Calcutta. 

The Central Assembly passed a large number of clauses of the Income- 
Tax Bill. 

A remark by the President of the Central Assembly that th 3 House “is becom¬ 
ing like a bazar” evoked protests from the Congress Benches. 

8lh. The Central Assembly took up clause 4 of the Income-Tax Bill and reioclud 
the Congress Nationalist amendment relating to the basis of taxation of 

foreign income. 

In the Central Assembly a number of questions relating to India’s cotton 
trade was asked by Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar, Mr. S. Satyamurthi and Prof. 
M. G. Ranga. 

The Commerce Member in the Central Assembly replied to questions regarding 
the shipping rate war in pilgrim traffic. 

The Assam Cabinet defeated a no-confidence motion moved against them 
by four votes. 

The Viswabharati Exhibition of Arts and Crafts was opened in Calcutta bv 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

9th. The Central Assembly passed tho clause 4 of the Income-Tax Bill. 

The monopoly of martial spirit and aptitude claimed for the Punjab by Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, was challenged by the Liberal Leader Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad. 

Presiding at the prize giving of the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, Lord 
Brabourne said that the true purpose of education was to constantly translate 
experience into wisdom. 

The Assam Cabinet won another victory over the Opposition, re : remission of 
land revenue granted for 1938-39. 

The Ruler of Rajkot State announced a number of important reforms—the 
Legislature to retain its fully elective character. 

In the Central Assembly, the true purpose of the additional import duty on salt 
was explained by the Finance Member. 


lOlb. The Central Assembly concluded the discussion on tho Income-Tax Bill. 

The Aga Khan believes that the prospects of Federation “are fairer than ever,” 
but he thinks that the general opinion among tho Princes is not in favour 
of Federation. 

The advice which Mahatma Gandhi gave to Travancore State Congress depu¬ 
tation which saw him in November last, was the subject of a statement to the 
Press by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Landlords from all over India met in Conference at Darbhanga and decided to 
form an All-India Landholders’ Federation. 

The Congress President, Mr. Snb^s Chandra Bose issued a statement on the 
Jute Ordinance and the strike situation in certain jute mills in Bengal. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly 
supporting the motion that the Income-Tax Bill, as amended be passed, paid a 
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tribute to the contribution of Sir James Grigg and the members of the European 
group towards bringing about the agreement on clause 4 of the Bill. 

11th. At Wardha among the subjects discussed by the Congress Working Committee 
were the Indian Stales and the Bihari-Bengali controversy in Bihar. 

ISardar Vallabhbhai Patel issued a statement on the scheme of constitutional 
reforms in Rajkot State. 

Addressing the Covocation of Lucknow University, Pandit G. B. Pantj the U. P. 
Premier said that there was plenty of work for educated men in the villages. 

The Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijaya of Vizianagarm, speaking at the Landholders’ 
Conference at Darbhanga, referred to the need for goodwill and cooperation among 
zemindars and tenants. 

His Excellency Sir Francis Wylie made his first public speech at Nagpur since 
his assumption as Governor of the Central Provinces when he addressed the 
Nagpur University convocation. 

12th. Reference to the Viceroy’s sympathy for the riot and His Excellency’s 
efforts to imjjiove the country side was made by the Mabarajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Darbhanga, proposing the toast of Lord and Lady Linlithgow at a dinner given 
in honour of their Excellencies' visit to Darbhanga. 

The Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Income-Tax Bill and the 
Wheat Bill, and the House was then adjourned sine die. 

13ih. His Excellency the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta. 

The European Group in the Assam Legislature issued a manifesto setting forth 
the main aims of the Group. 

Mahatma Gandhi drafted a resolution at Wardha, defining the policy of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. 

Replying to an address of welcome in Khurdah, the Orissa Premier referred 
to the unrest in some of the Orissa States. 

14th, The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution relating to the attitude 
of the Congress to Indian States—welcoming the awakening of the people of the 
Indian States in many parts of the country. 

Nine political prisoners were released from the Gauhati jail in pursuance of the 
Assam Government’s decision. 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah declined the invitation of the Defence Secretary to serve 
on the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Sir Patrick Cadell, Dewan of Rajkot, issued a Press Note in reply to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s statement of reforms in Rajkot State. 

15lh, The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution declaring the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Moslem League as communal organisations. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Haig at the Jubilee dinner of the Upper Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Cawupore, pointed out the need for industrial peace and 
the way to that peace. 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission issued a questionnaire. The Commission 
will tour several other provinces with a view to comparing the level of rents and 
the condition of ryots there, with those of Bengal. 

16th. A communique by the Government of India stated that the Government had 
no intention of allowing a lowering of the present Exchange Value of the rupee. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the eminent author, in an interview in Bombay stated 
that he could not agree that the policy of non-violence was a panacea for the 
world’s present troubles. 

The Congress Working Committee discussed the Hindu-Moslem question but did 
not come to any definite conclusions. 
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In perfornalng the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the Agricultural 
Institute at Dacca, the Bengal Premier referred to the Ministry’s scheme for im¬ 
proving agriculture in the province. 

Speating at the Madras District Political Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu referred 
to Federation and the communal Question. 

17lh. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan replied to criticisms levelled 
against his appeal to Jews in Germany to practise the creed of violence. 

A tenative programme of work for the Assam Ministry was prepared by the 
Congress President and the parliamentary sub-committee. 

Under the caption “Red tape”, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “If the 
Ministers are to cope with their new responsibility, they must discover the art of 
burning red tape”. 

ISlh. His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, stressed the value of 
of the work cf the Historical Records Commission at the opening of the session 
of the Commission at Poona. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Secretary of the All India Moslem League, speaking 
at Nagpur stated that Moslems desired an honourable settlement with the Congress 
but no agreement could be arrived at so long as the Congress was not prepared 
to recognize the League as the only representative organization of Indian Moslems. 

19th. An important statement on the prospects of Federation was made by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in opening the annual mooting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Mohamed Zafrulla Khan and Mr. A. J. Raisman are to succeed Sir N. N. 
Sircar and Sir James Grigg as the Law Member and the Finance Member to the 
Government of India, respectively. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
will succeed Sir Mohamed Zafruilah Khan as Commerce Member. 

20th. Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Federation of Employers in 
Calcutta, Sir Edward Benthal stated that the employers were determined that 
labour should have a fair deal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement on the Viceroy’s appeal to give the Fedora! 
scheme a trial. In this connexion he criticized the working of provincial auto¬ 
nomy in the Congress provinces. 

An appeal to the Viceroy to remove the “ugly features” of Federation was made 
by Mr. Satyamurthi at a speech in Bombay. 

21»t. Unequivocal support for the Federal plan was voiced by Sir Edward Benthall, 
President, speaking at a meeting of the Council of the European Association in 
Calcutta. 

The Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the 
Viceroy’s speech in Calcutta said that His Excellency’s speech did not call for a 
change" in the Congress attitude towards Federation. 

An appeal for a better understanding between landlords and tenants was made 
by the Bengal Minister for Revenue in opening an exhibition at Port Canning. 

The possibility of Congress forwarding a positive demand for Puma Swaraj and 
making use of sanctions if the British Government persisted with the Federal 
Plan was indicated by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

22nd. The Central Advisory Board of Education, appointed to consider the 
Wardha Education scheme published a report with the following observations, 
“All criticisms directly or indirectly implying that child labour is to be exploited 
for economic purposes, so that the schools can be wholly or even partially self- 
supporting is irrelevant. Critics, therefore, who believe that the schools will be 
inaustrial or vocational in the narrow sense and that the system is intended to 
force young children into prescribed vocations have not appreciated the real 
signifioanee of the Wardha Soneme,” 
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23rd. Mr. Satyamurthi refute 1 Mr. Jinnah’s statement to the effect that provin¬ 
cial autonomy was not functioning on democratic lines in the Congress adminis¬ 
tered provinces. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Harijan on District Boards, suggested reforms 
in Municipal bodies with a view to their forming themselves into brigades for 
national service. 

Mr. Jinnah, the President-elect of the Moslem League session, was accorded a 
great reception on his arrival at Patna. 

The Secondary Education Committee of Orissa recommended the proviaoia- 
lisatiou of a large number of aided schools in the province. 

25th. The Sindh Premier had several interviews with the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Sindh Assembly with a view to arriving at a compromise over the 
ministerial tangle in the province. 

The Forest Committee in Bengal issued a questionnaire on forest preservation 
in the province. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan at Lahore emphasized the need for military training 
of Indians. 

26th. Rajkot trouble ended—The Durbar agreed to the grant of responsible Govern¬ 
ment. The compromise was arrived at after a heart to heart talk between 
Sardar Patel and the Thakore lasting for several hours. 

The 2Gth. session of the All India Moslem League session commenced. 
Mr. 8. A. Aziz, chairman of the Reception Committee delivered his address 
followed by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah who attacked Mahatma Gandhi 
for giving to Congress what he termed a Hindu outlook and Hindu ideals. 

27th. A resolution favouring the launching of civil disobedience in Bihar, the 
United Provinces and tlie Central Provinces was passed at the open session 
of the All India Moslem League at Patna. 

The Satyagraha movement by the State Congress Parties in Rajkot and 
Hyderabad suspended. 

Presiding over the Depressed Classes Conference at Erode, Mr. M. C. Raja 
paid a tribute to the British Government, saying that the Congress Ministries 
were only continuing the good work done by the British. 

28ih. The All India Moslem League passed a resolution criticizing British 

policy in Palestine. A resolution on the agitation in Indian States was also 
passed. 

The thirteenth session of the All India ‘Women’s Conference is meeting in 
Delhi. 

Announcements with regard to responsible Government were made in two 
States, Benares and Ramdoorg. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, presiding over the second session of the All India 
Local Self-Government Conforence in Calcutta, urged the abolition of useless 
bodies and praised the time honoured iustitution of village panchayats. 

Mr. V. D. Savankar, President-Elect of thd ^Oth Annual Hindu Maha- 
sabha, arrived at Nagpur. Mr. M. ^G. Chitnavis, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said, “We fool that the Congress has no right to stand on 
behalf of the Hindus aud bargain our rights to a third party without 
consulting us. Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, in the course of his presidential address 
said, “We Hindus made the Congress what it is today, but it has suddenly 
turned against us who raised it to a position of power over some seven 
Provinces in India.” He predicted, Hindus will fight single-handed and win 
the country’s freedom. 

29th. In Bombay, Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel speaking on the agitation for 

responsible Government in the States, said, “If Rulers aud people are left to 
themselves the problem iu eaoh State will be easily and peacefully settled.” 
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Ad anti-war resolution moved by Mrs. V. L Pandit was unanimously 
adopted by the All-India Women’s Conference at Delhi. 

Mr. Jinnah attacked the Congress Party and referred to the arrests of 
people in Madras in connexion with the Anti-Hindi agitation and the 
firing in Bombay over the Trades Disputes Act. 

30tb. The Hindu Mahasabha at its open session at Nagpur passed a resolution 
accepting Federation as being in the interest of the solidarity of the 

Hindu community. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru stressed on the wisdom of choosing Dominion Status 
as the goal of India at the annual conference of the Indian Liberal Federation 
in Bombay. 

An appeal for communal unity, particularly in Bengal, waa made by Mr. S. 
Satyamurthi in an address in Calcutta on “State and Religion.” 

Sir Henry Gidney, on his return from England said in a speech at Bombay, 
that the time was not far off when the leaders of all communities in India would 
coalesce. 

The All India Local Self-Government Conference adopted resolutions favouring 
joint electorates in Municipal administration, and making voting at local bodies 
election compulsory. 

‘‘Understand politics and do not be blindly led by a few intelligent leaders”, 
said Pandit Nehru addressing 50,000 kisans at a political conference m the United 
Provinces. 

31gt. Seveial speakers at the National Liberal Federation criticised the Congress 
Executive for its iuterference in the administration of Ministries in the Provinces. 

A committee to devise moans for the formulation of a scheme for imparting 
military training to Kshatriyas was formed at the Conference of the All-India 
Khatriya Mahasabha 'u Calcutta. 

The United Provinces Political Conference passed a resolution expressing the 
view that provincial autonomy was too restricted for effective progress and 
rejecting the Federal scheme. 

A request for greater facilities for Indians in the country’s defence forces was 
made at the National Liberal Federation. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 


Period of 
Dtsillutionment 


The events and developments in India and outside during the time, 
the last six months of 1938, that form the subject matter of this study, 
represent a time of disappointment and disillusionment, 
of the “retreat'^ of democracy as people generally 
understand it to be. Both inside and outside the 

country, these events and developments have made 

men and women cynics, losing faith in principles and policies for 
which they have suffered and sacrificed. The beginning of the period 
marked the end of a year of Congress “rule^* in the majority of the 
provinces of India. Within the limits of the constitutional arrange¬ 
ments made by the Government of India Act of 1935, all the Ministries, 
Congress or non-Congress, have been trying to bring some measure of 
relief to the masses, to heal up certain of the wounds that centuries 
of neglect, of exploitation, have inflicted on the body politic. Rent, 
revenue and debts have been scaled down ; the rights of the cultivator 
to the fruits of his labour have been recognised ; his ownership of the 
soil is all but recognised ; and he and the labourer in fields and 
factories occupy the centre of the stage in the evolving life of India 
to-day. A breath of fresh air has been wafted into “the authoritarian 
atmosphere of India^^ ; new hopes have risen in hearts overlaid with 

frustrations of centuries ; new visions of better life float before the 

people's eyes. This mood of hopes and doubts was described by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after the fateful decision of the Indian 
National Congress allowing Ministries to function in its name and 
on its behalf 


*‘But the responsibility is oura in the eyes of the people ; and if we cannot 
discharge these to their satisfaction, if hopes are nnfulfilJed and visions unrealised, 
the burden of disillusion will also be ours. We have to keep the right perspective 
always before us, the object for which the Congress stands, the independence of 
India and the ending of the poverty of the people. We have at the same time to 
labour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief to the masses. VYa 
have to act simultaneously on this double front.” 


The disappointment and disillusionment that have overtaken many 
of us in India are to be traced to the feeling that in accepting the 
Ministries and in guiding the administrative machinery 
***^^of the leaders of the Congress, its guides and philosophers, 

Disillutionment appear to be neglecting the objective for which 
successive generations have been striving—the indepen¬ 
dence of India. Small reforms are enemies of the great re-form and 
re-construction of human life. In India we are witnessing an example 
of this debacle, say the critics inside the Congress. The masses appear 
to be dissatisfied; strikes and Kisan movements are unmistakable 
evidences of this dissatisfaction ; leaders may have helped to give 

5 
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organised expression to this, but the seed-plots must have been ready 
everywhere, in every province. The classes also appear to be dissatisfied. 
They have been called upon to make material sacrifices without which 
relief could not be brought to the masses ; for Swaraj they were and 
are prepared to make sacrifices, to make the supreme sacrifice. But that 
Swaraj is not visible on the horizon. So they think and so they feel 
and they are dissatisfied. They unload their dissatisfaction on the head 
of the leadership of the country. They think and feel that they are 
entitled to a relaxation of the discipline now that the fight with British 
Imperialism has resulted in the occupation of certain of the strategic 
positions hitherto under its control and in its possession. These appear 
to be the psychological factors influencing the growth of that impatience 
that is directing excited attacks on the Ministries in all the provinces 
of India, on the leadership of the National Organisation. This 
impatience shows that the majority of the people have not yet been 
trained into those habits of constructive thinking and activity that can 
build a new national life on foundations broad-based on the self-respect 
and self-knowledge of the widest commonalty of the realm. To an 
observer of the Indian scene these marks and notes of immaturity 
appear as pangs of the birth that must seek and find its fulfilment in 
a new sense of responsibility for everything that happens in India, for 
which we cannot much longer hold the external authority responsible 
before God and men. 


C. P. & Berar 
Ministerial 


This dissatisfaction amongst the classes had one out-burst on the 
occasion of the Ministerial changes made in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. It is a peculiar story which exposed all the 
forces of disunity in the country, individual and sec¬ 
tional, personal and regional The Premier of the 
Province, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, resigned on 
the 20th. July, 1938 along with two of his colleagues ; he called upon 
the three others to resign in pursuance of the parliamentary convention 
that the resignation of the Premier required the resignation of the 
whole Ministry. These three gentlemen refused to resign, specially in 
view of the fact that the Working Committee of the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee, the supreme Executive of the organisation, was due 
to meet in three or four days^ tim •, on the 23rd. July. The Governor 
of the provinces called upon these three Ministers to resign and on 
their refusing to do so pending advice and instruction from the Parlia¬ 
mentary Sub-Committee of the Congress Working Committee, they 
were dismissed and a new Ministry was formed with Dr. Khare as 
Premier. This was the Ministerial crisis that startled India in the last 
week of July, 1938, and precipitated a controversy that was marked by 
bitterness and a spirit of mutual recrimination unusual in recent history. 
Questions of parliamentary and constitutional propriety were raised 
that touched and pointed towards far-reaching principles of democratic 
Government said to be put into jeopardy by the methods adopted by 
the Working Committee of the Congress to give a quietus to the 
crisis. 

During the controversy that followed, pointed expression was given 
to the view that the crisis was due to the incompatibility of the feelings 
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and sentiments, the interests and ambitions, of the two areas 

in the province that were divided by differences 
in the language spoken in them—the Mahratta-speaking 
the crifi« Hindi-speaking areas of the province. The majority 

of the members of the Central Provinces and Berar 

Assembly belonged to and represented the Hindi-speaking area known as 
the Mahakoshal province in the Congress geography. Owing to differences 
between the leaders of this group, each one trying to be Premier, that 
high position went to Dr. Kharc who had been upholding the Congress 
cause in the Congress province of Nagpur. It was also said that latterly 
the Mohakoshal leaders had made up their differences, and wanted to 
wrest the position from Dr. Kliare. Personal and group considerations 
hav-* played their part in politics, and there is nothing strange if they 
did so in creating difficulties in the Central Provinces and Berar Ministry. 
One can imagine the ex-Piemier of the province being driven to 
desperation by the constant pressure of his colleagues who were with¬ 
holding team-work. Dr. Khare’s statement went to show that almost 
from the very beginning the Ministry had been divided; that before a year 
was out four of the Ministers had placed their resignations in the hands 
of the Premier, and could only be persuaded to withdraw them at the 
request of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee ; that the Paiichmarhi 
Compromise in May, 1938, was forced on the Ministers by the attitude 
of the Assembly Congress Pariy, the majority of whom threatened that 
either the Ministers must make up their differences or they must be 
prepared, all of them, to step down from these high positions. Charges 
of nepotism and jobbery had been brought against individual ministers 
in the Press, and the Premier was charged with being too docile in the 
hands of the permanent services. The blunder of Mr. Shareef, Minister 
in charge of Law, in releasing a Muslim prisoner, a former inspector 
of schools charg d with the hirieous offence of insult to the chastity of 
a woman, without consulting other members of the Cabinet, revealed a 
certain state of discordance in the Ministry, pulling down the prestige 
of the Congress. This was the back-ground of the crisis that overtook 
the province. 

The condemnation of the C. P. and Berar Premier by the Working 
Charge* against Committee on July 26, which was ratified at the full 

Dr. Khare session of the All-India Congress Committee in 

September following, did not take into consideration these personal 
and regional factors. The resolution of the Working Committee is 
quoted below ;— 

“4fter having heard the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and given anxious con¬ 
sideration to the circumstances that have happened since the agreement arrived at 

in Panchmarhi between the Ministers.and after having had several interviews 

with Dr. Khare, the Working Committee have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that by a series of acts committed by Dr. Khare culminating in his resignation 
of his charge and demanding resignation of his colleagues of their charges, Dr. 

Khare was guilty of grave error of judgment.He was also guilty of indiscipline 

in that he acted in spite of warning against any precipitate action.” 

“His resignation was the first direct cause of the exercise for the first time 
since the acceptance of office by the Congress by a Governor of his special powers 

whereby Dr. Khare’s three colleagues were dismissed.Dr. Khare was further 

guilty of indiscipline in accepting the invitation of the Governor to form a new 
Ministry^ and contrary to practice, of which he was aware, in actually forming 
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a new Ministry and taking the oath of allegianco without reference to the Parli- 
mentary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee, specially when he knew that 
the meetings of these bodies were imminent.” 

In the letter addressed to the Gt-vernor submitting his second 
resignation as Premier, Dr. Khare admitted that he hnd come to realise 
« n iru ’ submitting his first resignation, and in forming a 

WM ** new Cabinet he had “acted hastily and committed an 
working error of judgment/ The admission could have but 

one meaning and that was that the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee and the Working Committee had the final say in the matter 
of constituting or re-constituting Ministries in the provinces that would 
work in its name and on its behalf. Dr. Khare^s statemant of July 25 
conceded and accepted the validity of this claim. “1 also wish to make 
it clear that if the Congress High Command is prepared to decide that 
the whole of the first Congress Cabinet Ministers should go, and that 
six new Congress m.l a.^s should be selected to form a new Cabinet 
I will be willing to accept that proposition^\ No explanation except a 
momentary fit of exasperation can explain the decision of Dr. Khare to 
precipitate matters in the way he did. And a sentence in a letter of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad dated July 14, must have first suggested to 
Dr. Khare that he could make or unmake the Ministry—“And in case 
of their default, they (Dr. Khare^s colleagues) will be responsible for it 
and your position as a Prime Minister will be strengthened, if you do 
not wish to work with them, and take others in their place* (The italics 
are ours). The italicised words, as we said before, suggested to Dr. Khare 
the line of approach to removing the difficulties in his way created by a 
number of his colleagues in the Cabinet. He must have been further 
strengthened in his impression by the “Instrument of Instructions'^ 
issued for the guidance of Congress Ministries and in an indirect 

manner of the Governors of provinces, by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as 

Chairman of the Parliamentary Board on July 30, 1937, soon after 
Congress Ministers assumed office : 

“In view of the collective reeponsibility of the Cabinet, and in view of the 

present position of the Congress Party which is naturally not very strong, the 
Governors should be requested to deal with the Prime Ministers. The practice of 
the Governors calling individual Ministers should not bo started or must be dis¬ 
couraged. On special occasions individual Ministers may be called with the 
consent of the Prime Ministers.” 

These must have been the suggestions, direct and indirect, that 
. influenced Dr. Khare to make the fateful decision 

made, a knowledge and appreciation of which 
were necessary for understanding the affair that 

has been the cause of so much controversy and 
bitterness in Indian politics. 

The Working Committee of the Congress passed judgment on the 
Governor of the province, in the following terms 

The Working Committee has also come to the coueJusion that the Governor of 
the Central Provinces has shown by the ugly haste with which he turned night into 
day and forced the crisis that has overtaken the province, that he was eager to 
weaken and discredit the Congress in so far as it lay in him to do so.” 

There is no manner of doubt that the Governor was constitutionally 
correct in acting on the advice of the Premier, Dr. Khare; he may in 
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a way be said to have followed the Congress “Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions” quoted above. But what was constitutionally correct might not bo 
politically prudent. The Governor was not well-advised in accepting so 
hastily the advice of his Premier ; he should have counselled patience to 
Dr. Khare, specially when he knew that the Working Committee, the 
supreme Executive of the Congress, would be meeting in his neighbour¬ 
hood, and would take cognisance of the matters that divided the 
Ministry. Failure to observe this reticence laid his action open to 
misunderstanding and made it liable to the condemnation put on it by 
the Working Committee, 


The personal considerations and grievances apart, the way in which, 
the methods by which, the Working Committee of the Congress imposed 
Democrat* decision on D\ Khare and his colleagues came iu 

Mc^hcTdi*^ for the widest criticism from the Press and the public 
Derided India. These ways and methods have been criticized 

and condemned as ways that lead to dictatorship, 
methods that consolidate the powers of autocracy and oligarchy. And 
the speeches and writings of members of the Working Committee, and 
of its guide and philosopher, Mahatma Gandhi, has deepened the 
conviction that the Congress has been trying to establish the dictator¬ 
ship of a party, though the party may be the most organised represen¬ 
tative of Indian feelings, the most powerful instrument for the advancement 
of Indian interests, for the defence of Indian self-respect. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, a member of the Working Committee, in course of his 
speech moving the resolution on the Khare aftair at the meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee held at Delhi in September compared the 
hierarchy of the Congress to that of the British bureaucracy iu India ; 
referring to the Congress organisation he said : “We have erected this 
structure in the same manner in which the British administration is 
being run. We have our own Secretary of State, our own Governor- 
General, Governors and ofiBcials down to the village patwariP And 
criticising those who talked of democratic principles being involved in 
the solution of the C. P, and Berar Ministerial problem, Dr. Pattabhi 
showed an impatience of the checks and balances that are a part of 
democratic Government : 


“If there is any person who imagines that our structure should be subordinatBd 
to the flimsy notions of democracy and parliamentary conventions, let that person 
remember that we are in a stage of transition. Those goody goody notions of 
constitutional propriety are not applicable to the Congress in the present condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the country.” 

Mahatma Gandhi has been as uncompromising both in his criticism 
of Dr. Khare, of the Governor of C. P. and Berar, and of the critics 
*Tacit compact of the Working Committee. In an article in ‘Harijan^ 

between the Bri- he has explained the reasons for which Dr. Khare was 

ConmiTcondemned by the Working Committee—his indiscipline 
in confronting it with a change of Ministry three or 
four days before his action would come to it for ratification and 
approval, keeping it in the dark on a matter that touched the honour 
and unity of the Congress ; he charged the Governor with breaking 
the 'spirit of the tacit compact between the British Government and 
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the Congress^^—the “gentleman’s agreement in which both are expected 
to play the game.” The logic of this line of thought has been 
working out in the conduct of both the parties to the unwritten 
agreement ; they agree to refuse to exploit the difficulties of each other. 
It explains many of the developments in Indian politics which appear 
to people as switching the fighting organisation to ways of peace. 


Mahatma Gandhi has been no less emphatic in repudiating the 


Internal demo¬ 
cracy—external 
autocracy 


charges, that the Working Committee has been shaping 
itself after the pattern of the Fascist Grand Council. 
He asserted that the Working Committee is not likely 
to develop like this as it is anchored in non-violence, 


though it may talk the language of war. The functions of the Congress 
in organising the forces and resources of the people are explained 


as follows : 


“For internal growth and administration, it is as good a democratic organisation 
as any to be founded in the world. But this democratic organisation has been 
brought into being to fight the greatest imperialist power living. For this external 
work, therefore, it has to be likened to an army. As such it ceases to be democratic. 
The central authority possesses plenary powers enabling it to impose and enforce 
discipline on the various units working under it. Provincial organisations and 
Provincial Parliamentary Boards are subject to the central authority”. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s elucidation of the question that was agitating the 
public mind for months since July, 1938, is true to the facts of life. 

. The fear that this discipline may develop into authori- 

—T*he*Safet* tarianism in society and State is genuinely and widely 
valve * ^ Experience has told the world that the use of 

the language of democracy, of the democracy machi¬ 
nery of elections, voters, committees docs not halt the possibility of 
individual and group dictatorship. This may be so. But Gandhiji’s 
prescription of non-violence offers a safety valve to the generation of 
any such tendency. No better has been offered. And the human mind 
must continue to wrestle with the problem of reconciling discipline with 
democracy. Because in human mind the urge to discipline and to 
democracy, conscious and unconscious, is found existing almost side by 
side for the organisation of that complete personality that has been the 
quest of all human endeavours in individual, group and social life in its 
widest ramifications. 


A little further analysis may be made of the grievance about tota’ 
litarian tendencies said to be developing in the leadership of the politi- 
. cal movement in India. In the name of democracy in 

en^'in ftuihlT-^ economic and political life, in the hope of establishing 

ritarianism these two spheres of social life, many reslric- 

tions have, in recent history, been placed on the 
freedom of the individual and of the group in Soviet Russia, in 
Germany, in Italy. This development has led to the intensification of 
a feeling of despair of democracy. These restrictions and encroach" 
ments have by their violence made the human heart sick, and the 
human mind sceptical of any human ingenuity being able to reconcile 
discipline with democracy ; they have generated a violence of resentment 
against all forms of discipline. The planning of human life discussions 
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about which are such a feature of modern life is coming to be regarded 
by an increasing number of men and women as an abomination, and 
the primitive anarchy of human nature is struggling to assert itself. 
For building a new social life on newer foundations immense abridge' 
ments of liberty and almost wholesale suspension o^^ elementary 
human rights, have been taking place all over the world that 
offend the deeper instincts of us all. For, it is not reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that planning can be carried on consistently among free men, that 
is to say, among men who have their own plans for their own lives, 
or that planning in the full sense of the term is possible where 
discussion is free, or that a social order can be managed 
if those who compose it are not regimented. The experiences of the 
last two decades have taught the world more through its instincts than 
through any rationalised study of the whole thing that in a planned 
society no liberty is tolerable that would delay or hinder the execution 
of the plans ; that any completely planned economy ends in the setting 
up of an authoritarian State. 


It is thoughts and fears like these that should be recognised as 
partly explaining the outburst of anger and resentment on the occasion 


DiicipUne and 
fight against 
Imperialiina 


of the C. P. and Berar Ministerial crisis. The same 
opposition had manifested itself when Mr. Nariman was 
taken through the purgatory a year back, though it 
did not attain the all-India character as that which we 


have been discussing here. But Mahatma Gandhi has put the issues 
plainly and unambiguously before the Indian public. The Congress is 
an instrument forged by the instinct of self-preservation and self- 
defence on the part of the Indian people ; it is an instrument of offence 
and defence in the fight for the freedom of the country, for the 
capture of political power, The imperialist Power against which it 
directs its attacks and from whose attacks it must protect itself is as 
highly organised an instrument of cof^rcion as modern science and 
human ingenuity can make it. This machinery has been trying through 
the more than one-hundred and seventy-five years to mould us into 
forms of humanity that would serve it« purpose and add to its glory. 

In that process of the re-making of the moulds of our social life, of 

the re-shaping of the Indian people, the inherited traditions that are the 
marks and notes of Indian civilisation, the symbols of India’s self-respect, 
have been flattened out, many of them twisted beyond recognition. 

Indian protest against this process has been ringing loud since the 
beginning of the century when Bengal registered it with her life¬ 
blood. Since then it has been waxing stronger till today the whole of 
India is in revolt against the attempt at the subversion of a great 
culture. This has become possible, this has been made possible because 
we have imposed on ourselves some sort of a discipline that 
would so harden us that we can withstand the blows, and 

strengthen the nerves of our understanding to resist and stand up to 
the pretensions of the great imperialist Power, the greatest in the 
modern world. Since the foundation of the Indian National Congress when 
prefatory steps for a national organisation were first taken round which 
would slowly and naturally be gathering the diverse units of our 
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continental country so that in the ordering of nature and in the 
fullness of time it may provide the Indian people with an alternative 
Government The growing intensity of the fight between Indian National 
lism and British Imperialism has been driving it home into our 
consciousness that the nation must put itself into more strenuous 
discipline, must consent to put itself into prolonged training in body 
and mind, must accept the control and sacrifice of natural instincts so 
that these may be sublimated into that strength of human steel that 
alone can wrest power from alien hands and through eternal vigilance 
maintain the self-interest and the self-respect of the nation. Mahatma 
Gandhi has been trying through these twenty years to carry the country 
along a particular line of discipline, of self-organisation that has enabled 
the nation to evolve a certain amount of strength, to reach certain of its 
minor objectives. For the attainment of Swaraj he expects and desires 
that the same process of discipline, more extended and more intensified, 
should continue. But doubts have raised their heads about the wisdom of 
this discipline, question marks have been put against the possibility of 
this discipline ever leading the nation to that free and independent life 
that is the mark and note of a self-respecting nation, self-assured as 
such, and accepted by the free nations of the world as an equal 
amongs equals. 

The doubts aud questionings that have been assailing the public 
mind of India in relation to the methods followed by the Indian 
I , National Congress in the pursuit of its ideal of»iiatiou- 
camc from the independence under the leadership of Mahatma 
West Gandhi are part of those that have been challenging 

all the world over all the accepted values of human 
conduct, individual and social. It has to be recognised that modern 
life and its institutions are the products of the Illuminatiou that burst 
forth in France. Through her connection with Britain, India was brought 
into intimate spiritual and physical contact with the forces that re-made 
Europe and America during the last fifty years of the l8th century. These 
years saw the birth of a new ideal—the organisation of the world on 
rational rather than on historical lines. Emboldened by the new easiness 
of life promised and eflfcctcd by the progress of scientific knowledge and 
its exploitation in the service of humanity, many thinkers thought and 
believed that it would be possible to construct a new society free from 
all the defects to which the former miseries in the life of societies were 
due. The idea of the rational ordering of the world filled the minds of 
18th century British thinkers and French philosophers. To the En¬ 
cyclopaedists the history of the past Was the history of despotism, of 
superstition, of the exploitation of the poor and the weak, of the frustra¬ 
tions of their lives. They believed and acted on the belief that the powers 
of reason would create a new world of equal opportunities and a new 
social stability reared on the contentment of all, and upheld by know¬ 
ledge spread amongst widest commonalty. This belief was the driving 
power of the great upheaval known to history as the French Revolution 
whose influence has to uched the life of remote peoples, stirring among them 
desires and hopes long suppressed, opening before their eyes new vistas 
of life. The question was no longer that of gaining the kingdom of 
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heaven, but of building an earthly kingdom where liberty, equality and 
fraternity would be springs of human conduct. In our own country 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy welcomed the French Revolution in this spirit ; 
he represented India welcoming the modern spirit and its achievements. 


The French Revolution did not realise all the hopes of the philoso¬ 
phers. The Napoleonic episode was an evidence of this failure and 
, disappointment. The great Consul and Emperor, brought 
^n^ributio*n tents. Coining late into the revolution “only 

to Revolution understood the material and the interested side ; he had 
no faith in the moral wants which had given rise to it^\ 
to quote the judgment of Mignet on him. Rut unconsciously to himself 
he was the hammer of the Revolution that battered down many of the 
walls of separatism outside his country. To quote the same writer 
again, he gave, 


“Amidst all tho disastrous results of his system,.a prodigious impulse to the 

eoiitiiient ; his armies carried with them the ideas and customs of the more advanc¬ 
ed civilisation of France.Napoleon elFccted for the material condition of States 

what the Revolution had done for the minds of men. The blockade completed the 
impulse of cotKiuest ; it improved continental industry, enabling it to take the place 

of that of England.Thus Napoleon, by agitating nations, contributed to their 

civilisation.” 

This is an almost unescapable developuient in human affairs, a 
revolution followed by autocracy. 


The 19th century saw also the birth of new ideals of social organi¬ 
sation. It was hoped, and a part of the hope has been realised, that 
science would enable people to produce goods so easily 
imperiaiut^x- abundantly that men and women would be freed 

%ntion from the necessity of slaving for their material needs 

as they did in the past, that science and knowledge 
would make it possible to frame laws so clearly necessary that there 
would be no necessity for the use of the restrictive powers of the 
State to compel people to obey them. For a time these hopes showed 
promises of fulfilment. Countries floated on floods of creative energy 
into empires exploiting virgin countries. Taking Britain, for example, 
one can trace the history thus. Since the Crimean war there was ex¬ 
pansion of wealth and swelling of her empire to unimagined bulk. 
Prestige, more valuable than wealth, soared up and London became the 
clearing house of world trade, the dictator of world finance. In the 
halo of this development people were in no mood to notice that wealth 
was getting less and less common as the Commonwealth was expanding, 
and there appeared to be no indication anywhere but that life would 
go on getting pleasanter. In such a world that seemed pre-destiued to 
happiness and the superfluity that goes with it, the mood naturally was 
to increase and multiply. Expanding wealth sanctified such a conviction. 
The ideal type of manhood and the admired type of womanhood were 
those that stood for stable homes built up by manly men, and fertile 
homes reared up by happy women. The products of these homes far. d 
forth to the ends of the earth to conquer and occupy new lands for the 
greater glory of Britain—that came to be taken for a symbol of the 
bounty of a benevolent God. 
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The war of 1914-18 dashed all these hopes to the ground. Scientists 
World Plan of ^^od philosophers still hoped that these could be 

Universal Discipline renovated by eliminating the anarchy of com¬ 

peting nationalisms and by the organisation of a 
League of Nations. H. G. Wells wrote in 1907 : 

‘'Humanity to-day behavcB with the indfeclivoneBB of chaoB instead of flatiafyiiig 
itB needs with the effectivenrsa of any army. For, the anarchist cfTortB of indivi¬ 
duals muBt be Bubfltituted by a world *plan and universal discipline.” 

The compulsions imposed during the war by the State on men and 
women and which had been tolerated by them as a price to be jmid at 
. the altar of their country’s freedom, the restrictions on 

PoweTfin^ hand* abridgements of civil liberty during the war years. 

Proletariat paved the way for that dictatorship, that is a feature 
of modern State organisation to-day, for that “world 
plan and universal discipline” of H. G. Wells’ ideal world. This idea 
of a super-organisation in which individuals shall be as mere cogs in 
the wheel had been made popular by the rise of Marxism which since 
1848 had benr) preacliing that the French Revolution had failed 
because it had LJled to aboli.sh the class system, and had substituted 
the domination ot one class by that of another—the bourgeoisie had dis¬ 
placed the aristocrats, and feudal privilege.s had been exchanged for 
capitalist privileges. The real revolution would come wlien power would 
be placed into the hands of the ])roletariat, the workers in fields, 
factories and mines, who were the only producers of wealth. L) 1938 it 
is difficult to be sustained by such hopes. 'J'li > Russian revolution has 
worked out on the plane of ideas exactly like previous revolutions. It 
has also resulted in the rise to power of a new class, mostly recruited 
from the bourgeoisie—the bureaucrats and technicians. In most of the 
countries of Europe, the death of these hopes have given birth to Fas¬ 
cism, supported by the middle class, the lower middle class, who were 
being ground down between the nether stone of labour and the upper 
stone of capital. 

The result is a great uneasiness in the air, an uneasiness that has 
made its way into the minds of men and women in all their various 
relationships. The generation that had lived before 
Uading*to ycars have very few representatives living to- 

and queitioningf ^ay. The generation that in its youth had ])assed 
through the war years, tl»rough its exaltations and 
idealisms, that had been feted and feasted as heroes for whom a grate¬ 
ful country would build homes fit for heroes to live in, that generation 
stood disenchanted. They have seen great empires vanishing and coun“ 
tries changing hands as smoothly as over a counter. They had been 
partners in a great victory. In the victorious countries people would 
find it difficult to believe it if history did not tell them so. After two 
or three hectic years of a factitious prosperity and dreams of unending 
reparation payments, the heroes of the war found themselves starving 
and parading through the streets with military decorations on their 
chests. Their sons and daughters have inherited this disillusionment. 
Dwindling incomes have given birth to a new code and philosophy of 
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life. The vista of unending progress appears to bo narrowing as science 
has made the world smaller. Discontent and doubt have invaded the 
fundamental beliefs on which modern civilisation was built up. The 
most thoughtful of men and women are r/jost active in calling for a 
retreat and going back to the unadorned simple beauty of life. Those 
that lived their lives before the advent of these factors of doubt and 
discontent cannot understand the troubles that have set in. Those 
who have lived through this disillusionment have no time to mourn for 
the wreckage. They break from the ruins ; for, life goes on and will 
have no denial. This is a world-wide phenomenon. Without the ex¬ 
cuse of a war near our doors, our country has been silently but surely 
undergoing the same transformation ; hero also the sense of stability, 
economic and social, is weakened. The philosophies that upheld and 
maintained the conduct and the habits, of our predecessors, are found to 
be altogether inadequate, uninspiring and useless in assuring a career 
of success and sweetness. The present generation feel that the old 
ruts would hold the r feet tight and clog their movements towards the 
land of adventure and reward. 


The philosophy that Mahatma Gandhi had placed before the country, 
the call that he had issued for a return to the simplicities and realities 
It. found acceptance on so wide a scale because of 

° r fk flic disai)pointment of a war fought to make the world 
rientage of the rr i t c i* rci* i. 

war sale lor democracy, because ot a revulsion ot leeling at 

a peace that betrayed the hopes and promises of a better 
world that had expressed themselves in the noble lines of Rupert Brooke : 

“Blow, bugles, blow I They brought us,. 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain, 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 

And ])aid his subjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again, 

And wc have come to our herituge.^^ 

The years that have followed have not been able to revive and 
restore those hopes. And hanging above the world today is the possi¬ 
bility of that wide-spread destruction, social disorgani- 
Servitude Ration, the hopeless inconclusivcness of wars and its 

nations avenged Sacrifices which the world apprehends and has been 

preparing itself to pass through. Objective conditions 
in world politics and world economics go to show that men like Rupert 
Brooke died in vain, that honour, the sanctity of the pledged word, lie 
dishonoured, trampled under the foot of leaders of “democratic^' coun¬ 
tries. And the betrayal by the peoples of the “democratic" countries of 
Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslovakia has been having its effects in our 
own country leading to a loss of faith in the words cf statesmen, to a 
sickness and weariness of spirit that secs an evil marching victoriously 
forward but has lost the inclination or the power to int« rcept its march. 
We appear to be face to face with a situation which a historian of the 
French Revolution described. Writing on the apathy of the French 
people even when foreign armies were treading on their country, he 
said; 
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“France waa threatenod in its own limits (1813), as it had been in 1799; but the 
enthusiasm of independence no longer existed, and the man who had deprived it of 
its rights, found it, at this great crisis, incapable of sustaining him or defending 
itself. The servitude of nations is sooner or later avenged”. 

Thip is the judfrment of history passed after decades of the events 
that called it forth. The historian could be passionless or tem¬ 
porarily passionate. But we are witnesses of the free- 
Loss of faith nations being: bartered in the name of peace, 

leader 5 hi> dread of War. And the Indian people, the awakened 

among: them, who feel every moment of their life the 
shame and ignominy of a dependent existence, to them the events in 
Europe, the events in China, appear to be the nadir of a civilisation that 
has no right to live, that deserved to be given a quick burial. The 
criticisms of these betrayals made in the Indian Press and uttered on 
Indian platforms were passionately as bitter as in any other country, in 
the countries that had been betrayed. Fears and suspicions of the 
leadership of peoples arc as strong in India as in the countries directly 
concerned with these affairs. This seems to be responsible for the 
bitterness of controversy that is evident today like unto an epidemic 
that threatens to afiect almost every body. And an increasing number 
of people who take interest in public affairs, inside or outside the 
country, appear to be accepting the dangerous thought that it is right 
to be always suspecting human institutions, it is right not to put tlnur 
trust in statesmen nor in any child of man. This is a dangerous men¬ 
tality to be allowed to grow in the country ; it leads to ineffective 
controversy, to bitterness ; it holds a threat to the unity and integrity 
of public life, and eats into that sense of responsibility in the classes 
and the masses who will be as sheep scattered before a common danger, 
if this spirit of suspicion is allowed to grow. It is a dangerous deve¬ 
lopment when men and women in India should fail to realise that their 
unfree condition dictates a community of destiny, cither “the unity of 
a common purpose or the unity of a common dobaclc’\ of frustration 
and degeneration, of defeat in the struggle for Swaraj, 


Vivid consciousness of these developments in the moral and material 
world that divide and separate classes and communities in India, that 
disable the people from pursuing a common ideal, and 
oMnfluen^es following a common programme to reach it, the fears 

that unite ^^od apprehensions born of this consciousness, these are 

the seed-plots of the controversies in our country. Of 
these controversies that between Hindus and Muslims occupies the 
centre of the field. The six months the public activities during which 
are recorded in this volume of the Indian Aymual llegister cannot 
report any progress towards the solution of the problem of comunu- 
nal conflict and disharmony. It appears that though physically neigh¬ 
bours, mentally and spiritually they have been drifting further apart. 
The maiority of Muslims in India have Hindu blood in them, and 


India as we have her today is not the creation of a single race. Aryan 
and Dravidian, Mongolian and Semite all have contributed their part 
into the blood stream that courses through the veins of the country ; in 
their life and customs, speech and thought, they have during the cen¬ 
turies learnt to accommodate into an unity the different cultures that 
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are represented by monuments of magnificence and splendour. These are 
common heritages of the Indian people ; side by side they have grown, 
and they stand as witnesses of a composite life in which incompatibleSf 
or things that are regarded as incompatible, have somehow fused and 
harmonised themselves. In lifers every day activities Hindus and Muslims 
live as neighbours, co operate as neighbours, and share one another's 
labours and joys and sorrows. But this co-operation of centuries is 
threatened with disruption. It was as a witness to this sorry state of things 
that Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister of the Nizam's State, spoke in 
his Convocation speech at the Dacca University : 

“Yel:, is it not a tragedy that those very factors, which should inspire unity and 
assist the growth of a national consciousness, are to-day being used to emphasise 

separation ? .Our common festivals, too, which are occasions when the joys and 

sorrows of one community are shared by the others, are fast becoming occasions for 
communal clashes, while movements are on foot even to boycott these meeting- 
grounds of the two communities where their two cultures mix and fuse.'’ 

This is the development with which the Hindu and the Muslim are 
face to face in this country. The men of peace, the men of amity, 

. have their voices drowned by the raucous cries of frerr 
—Muslim &*^No”n- communalism, of men in frenzy seeking out 

Muslim history to bring out facts of past injustices that irri¬ 

tate and inflame, to hurl at one another present in-' 
equalities that arc a reproach to a certain maladjustment in our social 
life. Resjmnsible men have owing to the bitter meanness of the whole 
controversy resigned and retired from their leadership, and in their 
place have come forward men who in the name of culture would divide 
the country into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones heedless of all other 
consideration?. During the months we have been discussing here has 
happened an event in Europe that encourages them to think that as 
the Sudetan Germans succeeded in disrupting Czechoslovakia, so the 
Muslims in India would be justified in taking areas inhabited by Mus¬ 
lims out of the Indian State. In the name of the self-determination of 
nations the Sudetan area was wrested from Czechoslovakia ; so in the 
name of the same principle Muslims could demand the setting up of 
Muslim States in the heart of India even if it needed vast exchanges 
and transfers of populations to facilitate this scheme of a new map of 
India. It is under the influence of some such ambition that at the 
last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference presided 
over by Mr.. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, the following resolution was passed 
on October 10 , li)38 : 

“This Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference consider it absolutely essential 
in the interests of an abiding peace of the vast Indian continent and in the interests 
of utjhatnpered cultural development, the economic and social betterment and 
political self-determinations of the two nations, known as Hindus and Muslims, that 
India may be divided into two Federations viz—Federation of Muslim States and 
the Federation of non-Muslim States. 

“This Conference, therefore, recommends to the All-India Muslim League to devise 
a scheme of constitution under which Muslim majority provinces, Muslim Native 
States and areas inhabited by a majority of Muslims may attain full independence 
in the form of a Federation of their own with permission to any other Muslim 
State beyond the Indian Frontiers to join the Federation, and with such safeguards 
for non-Muslim minorities as may be conceded to the Muslim minorities in the non- 
Muslim Federation of India.” 
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It is possible to score debating points out of this resolution. But 
these would not help iis to understand and explain the working of 
the mind that after seven or eight centuries of Indian 
‘ Religion'nation ’ domicile Can and does assert that it is unrelated to 
Idea fhc moral and spiritual life that is Indians, that owing 

to doctrinal kinship feels itself nearer to Afghanistan, 
for instance, than to India, that seeks and finds a nearer neighbour in the 
Afghan than in the Hindu. Wc have to find out why the Muslim 
mind in India feels itself unable and finds itself unable to live in moral 
and s])iritual ncighbourlincss with its Hindu neighbour ; we have to 
find out what have been the impersonal influences that after centuries 
of some sort of a reconciliation worked out in India drive the Muslims 
to declare that they arc a separate nation hero. Wo have to find out 
among the many traditions obtaining amongst Muslims those that have 
stood in the way of their evolving a common life with peoples of 
differing creeds living in the same country. In successive volumes of 
the Indian Annual Rcijisterj beginning with that of 1936, we have 
tried to indicate certain of these. In the last volume we have said 
that the Millet idea—the “Religion-nation^^ idea—based on exclusively 
Muslim experiences of State*organisation gained in times when and in 
countries where they were rulers and could dictate policy, this Millet 
idea is responsible for the difficulty that confronts the Muslims of 
India and the Muslims in countries like Saudi Arabia, Iraq and 
Afghanisthan who have not accepted the spirit of modern democracy. 

Tfie difficulty of Indian Muslims is due to the fact that they can¬ 
not accept India as Bar-ul-Mum, door or country of Islam because 
the rulers at iircscnt are non-Muslims ; and even in 
^ased*on*^^ar- futurc, ill the 'Wcinocrati(‘ Sivaraj” of Indian 

ul-harab idea drcams and strivings, the authority of the State will 
be exercised by representatives of the people, the major¬ 
ity of them Hindus. Indian Muslims feel that the country is not and 
cannot be Dar-nUAnian, door or country of peace to Islam, as there 
is likelihood of their religious and cultural traditions being subjected 
to interference or non-Muslim control. Therefore, India has been and is 
a Bar^nlUaTal), the door or country of enmity to Islam. Qazi 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, a member of the Central Assmbly, in 
course of his speech introducing his Bill entitled the “Muslim Dissolu¬ 
tion of Marriage BilF^ on August 26, 1938, uttered words that give 
us an inkling of the mind of the Muslims of India who find and feel 
themselves uneasy in this country. He was tracing the development 
of the feeling among Indian Muslims that India was an enemy country. 
Ho represented the community as feeling that it was immaterial to them 
whether the Mughals were ruling here, or the Sikhs were predominant, 
or the Mahrattas were at the head of the administration so long as 
they had liberty of religion, so long as freedom to exercise their reli¬ 
gion “liberally and without any restrictions” was allowed. He quoted 
in support Moulvi Syed Ahmed of Rai-Bareily who had brought 
Wahhabism into India and started a fight against the Sikh Government 
of the Punjab. It was in 1830. PesWar was offered to him to rule 
over. But he is reported as replying, 
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“I am not fi^^hting for the posaoflsion of land, nor am I fif^htinp; for pro¬ 
perty, but I am fightinp; only for the liberty of religion.” 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmed Kazmi suggested that it wa^ after 1864 that 
this feeling grew stronger. On that year were abolished the i)osts of 
Hindu law-givers and Muslim Qazis, And, 

“It was at that time that the Mussalmana began to think and consider whether 

India was Dar-uUHarah or Dar-ul-Aman or Dar-ul- fslani .It was at that time 

that continuous agitation was carried on by Mussalmana and they decided that 
India was not Dar-ul-Islam^ it ceased to bo Dur-ul Amariy and it was Dar-ul- 
Harab. Ev^en up till to-day certain of our prayers are olfered on the basis that it 
was Dar-ul-harah .” 

Here we think wo get an inside view of the mind of the Muslims in 
India who under the influenee of old-world ideas are being taught every 
day of their life in their mosques that India was a 
This if the country of enmity. We have been told of a sect among 

"ouble the Miisliins of HciiKal, about 30 lakhs strouf;, to whom 

congregational prayers are ])rohibited, owing to an in¬ 
junction of the (iuran. Because, in enemy countries the life of the 
faithful assembled in a congregation for ])rayers was likely^ to be 
exposed to attacks, leading to mass massacre. This daily repetition of 
India being an enemy country, the olforing of daily ijrayers based on 
the thought or belief that India was dar-ul-hat (ih, this practic^ creates 
and starts those mental processes that make the Muslims in India so 
impatient, that make possible the outburst of violence of thought and 
action at the slightest of occasions. Indian history of recent years is 
full of instances of this impatience. 

The constitutional changes since those inaugurated during the time 
of Lord Morley known to us as the Minto-Morley reforms have also 
creati’d fears that the arrival of democracy, the rule of 
Consiitutional majority, might endanger the special interests of 

the Muslim community in India who are a minority 
in the country. The “favourite^ wif(3^ policy of the 
British bureaucracy in India, the setting up of “a native counterpoise'^ 
to the pretensions of Indian Nationalism whose leaders were the 
majority of them Hindus, this also has helped to revive hopes in certain 
dreamers among the Muslim community that in the changes required to 
transfer the authority of the State from British to Indian hands there 
might be found chances of regaining Muslim control over the machinery 
of the State in India. These fears and these hope-; supply the motive 
power of the forces of disruption and disturbance that constitute what 
is popularly known as the Hindu-Muslim problem. 

And there are not lacking men in the Muslim community in India 
who have been building up a philosophic platform for Muslim Separa¬ 
tism in the country. In previous volumes of the huiian 
Moyementt ex- Annual Register we have discussed the history of the 
Pau-Tslamic and Pakistan movementa. The first has 
passed through many phases. Taking its rise in the 
resentment of Muslim peoples in Turkey and Egypt at the tyrannising 
predominance of Christian Powers over the life and conduct of Muslim 
countries, the Pan-Islamic movement offered opportunities to British 
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politicians to consolidate their position in Muslim countries. The history 
of the last Great War, the Arab.'revolt, organised and financed b> Bri¬ 
tain, against the rule of the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam,‘indi¬ 
cate certain of these activities. Supporters of British Imperialism in 
the Muslim community of India have also been active trying by the 
organisation of an Anglo-Muslim alliance to stabilise the rule of Bri¬ 
tain in southern Asia, from Arabia to tlie Malaya archipelago, where 
the Muslim will be junior partners in the firm at present, hoping to 
rise in time to the senior partnership. It was to some such feeling 
and anticipation that we must trace the scheme adumbrated by His 
Highness the Aga Khan in his book—m Transition —published 
during the war years. The scheme laid plans for the setting up of a 
South-Western Asiatic Federation of which India might be a constituent. 
After the war when Mr. Winston Churchill was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the British Cabinet he found in the archives of the 
Middle Eastern Department a scheme ready-made of a Middle Eastern 
Empire. At the end of the war Arabia and Persia appeared 
to lie helpless on the ground like clay in British hands. But 
the rise of Turkey under Kcmal Ataturk, of Arab and Persian natio“ 
nalism have pricked that droa , pricking at the same time hopes of 
political Pan-Jslamism. The disappointment among Muslims at the 
failure of those hopes may be a contributory cause of the Muslim 
territorial patriotism in India an expression of which was the Pakistan 
movement whose inspiration is unmistakable in the resolution passed 
at the last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League quoted above. 

The hopes, the dreams and ambitions of Muslim separatism in India 
seek and find expression, a consistent expression, in this resolution. The 
resolution that represents these hopes, dreams and 
Hindut^*»tand ambitions, we must do well to recognise, does not 

asunder.” embody the desperate remedies of desperate politicians. 

As in the Pakistan movement so in the scheme of a 
Muslim Federation in India there is a sort of idealism, divorced from 
realities it may be. If this scheme is to be accepted as representative 
of facts in Indian life, we have to recognise that it symbolises two 
just causes in conflict with each other which it is so difficult to re¬ 
concile. The scheme is the product of hopes and ambitions simmering 
in the mind of the Muslim community since their representatives 
ceased to be rulers in the country. The perusal of a pamphlet that 
appeared at the time the resolution was passed at Karachi strengthens 
this belief. It was entitled —The Cultural Future of India —an 
innocent title of a small book that has inside it materials explosive 
enough to make it necessary to re-draw the map of India, to disrupt the 
unity that nature has imposed on the country, so that in that disruption 
men may be enabled to realise their particularistic ambitions, and advance 
their particularistic interests. The pamphlet was written by Syed Abdul 
Latif, Ph. D. (London), ex-professor of English, Osraania University, 
Hon. Secretary, Muslim Culture Society, (Hyderabad Deccan), and Vice- 
president of the Hyderabad Academy. The theme that is elaborated 
in this pamphlet moves on the postulate that there is an absence in 
India of that * common moral consciousness permeating the life of the 
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entire body of the people who would like to live together as a nation/^ 
This thesis is further elaborated as follows. Ethnologically India is not 
homogeneous —it is a congeries of races and cross-breeds. This alone 
would not be a hindrance to the development of a single nationality, were 
the people culturally one unit. “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder”—the 
one a “monotheistic democracy” which for the sake of uniting humanity 
brushes aside all barriers of colour and language and race and those 
raised by geography ; while Hinduism is a “federation of religions and 
cultures, a social imperialism holding under its powerful grip through 
its Brahrainic ritual people standing at every stage of intellectual deve¬ 
lopment.” There are here any number of points that may be 
challenged. The democratic plea, the social democratic plea, raised 
on behalf of Islam may be questioned ; the question may also be 
asked whether the unitary dictatorship of Islam or the federation of 
Hinduism is the better way of developing in life and thought the 
ideals and practices of democracy. But these pages cannot accom¬ 
modate this controversy. In the previous volumes of the Annual 
Register we have tried to understand and assess the value of this plea 
of Islam. Here we are concerned with the forces of unity or disunity 
that have made India the scene of their operations, and how the 
former^ay regain control over the mind of the multitudinous peo¬ 
ples that constitute India. We have to take cognisance of the forces 
of disunity that threaten to disrupt the country. We have done it 
before, and we do it again, using Dr. Latifs words ; 

“Torn between the cultural assertiveness of the Hindus and Muslims and subject 
to the guerilla tactics of linguistic provincialisra everywhere, it is problematical 
whether a common language of the right sort may prosper and touch the masses in 
all parts of the country.” 

Dr. Latif brushes aside the work of the centuries of neighbourly 
work between the Hindu and the Muslim, now as opponents, now as 
„ - j fellow-workers, to make India what she is today. 
arc*a*denii Neighbourhood through the ages, economic activities of 

of unity every day life, have built up a common interest bet¬ 

ween Hindu and Muslim. On foundations such as these, 
a unity in State life has been reared which in the name of culture a 
section of Muslim thinkers and politicians propose to break. Perhaps, 
they constitute the do ninant school of thought today in their commu¬ 
nity. The Indian National Congress through its Fundamental Bights 
resolution passed at the Karachi session in 1931 has guaranteed the 
civil and cultural rights of every unit, individual or communal, of the 
inhabitants of India. Dr. Latif regards these safeguards as “in reality 
a denial of the organic unity” of India. He emphasises his arguments 
in the following words ; 

“Religion, personal law and culture cover most of the major fields of life’s 
activity—the spiritual, the social, the economic, the educational (or the intellectual, 
moral and aesthetic), and in the case of the Muslims, professedly the political as 
well. It is governed by their all-embracing Code of life called the Sheriyat. Gnder 

the Congress promise the interests of this Sheriyat will have to be safeguarded.. 

With cultural safeguards conceded to the Muslims, and in like manner to the Hindus. 
Christians and others, you really establish a federation of culturally autonomous 
natiouaiities and do not form a single nationality.” 

7 
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And, to 1 e logical in his ideas, and to be logical in giving concrefe 
shape to these in social and political institutions, Dr. Latif proposes 
in his pamphlet the division of India into Hindu 

M Zones and Muslim Zones. The States inside these 

Zonet **" Zones will go to form the “All-India Cunfederacy” of 

Free States. To understand the far-reaching signifi¬ 
cance of these proposals it is desirable that the scheme should be 
given as far as possible in the words of Dr. Latif himself. He first of 
all lays the lines of the Muslim Cultural Zones, and taking them, so to 
say, out of the picture loaves the rest of the country to be put into 
the Hindu Cultural Zones. His North-West Block comprises Sindf 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and the Indian 
States of Khairpur and Bahawalpur. This area may bo converted 
into “a single autonomous State formed on the basi-^ of federal rela¬ 
tionship between the six units thereby allowing over 25 millions of 
Muslims a free home of their own.’^ The North-East Block on the 
other side of India has “a solid block of Muslims in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam of over 30 millions, who may be assigned a free political exist¬ 
ence.^^ In between these two blocks in Northern India, the Muslims 
are unevenly distributed. Those who live close to each of the two blocks 
should be “attracted for naturalisation to the one nearer them.^^ 
The rest, the great bulk at ])rcsent living in the United Provinces and 
Bihar, numbering about 12 millions, may be concentrated in “a block 
extending in a line from the eastern border of Patiala to Lucknow, 
rounding up Rampur on the way.^^ This is the Delhi-Lucknow Block. 
The Deccan Block will be formed by the Muslims “scattered all over 
the south in colonies of varying size^\ exceeding 12 millions in number. 
For them a Zone has to be carved. “Such a Zone the dominions of 
Hyderabad may provide with a strip of territory restored to them in 
the south, running through the districts of Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Chittoor, North Arcot and Chingleput down to tiie city of Madras.^^ 
Such a strip of territory “with an opening to the sea will be found 
absolutely necessary to settle the large Muslim mercantile and marine 
community living for ages on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts.^’ 
The assignment of such a large block of territory to the small number 
of Muslims, only about 12 millions in number, is justified on economic 
grounds. The dominions of Hyderabad are still undcvclopsd or rather 
covered by forests or are barren rocky tracts j tlie Muslims to be 
gathered here from Orissa, Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, Mysore, Cochin and Travancore have shown “pheno¬ 
menal increase in population^' during the last few decades, and “their 
future expansion is to be kept in view”. Moreover, the Muslims of 
the North“East and the Delhi-Lucknow Blocks, confined within narrow 
Zones, should have in this area provision made for their surplus 
population of the present and the future. This is something like the 
claim for “lebensraum’*—living space—made familiar to the world by 
Herr Hitler. The minor communities of Christians, and the jungle 
tribes and a vast section of the Harijans innured to the climate “may 
most likely stay on where they are as protected or privileged commu- 
nities.'^ There are “Minor Muslim Centres"—the States of Bhopal, 
Tonk, Junagadh, Jaora and others, and the Free City of Ajmer, to 
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which must be gathered the Muslims living in Rajputana, Gujrat, Malwa 
and the western Indian States. 

The rest of India will thus be in a position to resolve itself into 
not less than eleven Hindu culture Zones. This scheme will require 
Assurance* of Vast change of territories and populations. At first 

security of per- sight these may “create a wrench in the heart of 

sonal and cultur- many a person, Hindu and Muslim. But every 

al interests incidental inconvenience should cheerfully be borne 
by everyone concerned’^ in view of the hope that “a new sentiment 
of an immeasurably higher and nobler form than that of earth-rooted¬ 
ness will be the inevitable reward’’ ; the scheme will “permanently” 
assure to the Hindus and the Muslims perfect freedom to live their 
own cultural lives in home lands of their own. To get a complete 
idea of Dr. Latif’s scheme, it has to be noticed that he cannot do 
without safeguards. Mention of these, provision for these, are necessary 
in the case of “individuals belonging to one or other of the several 
nationalities” who may have “to stay where they are for various 
purposes.” Such persons and individuals arc to be aflorded “security 
of personal and cultural interests” under a “Public Law of Indian 

Nations” adopted by the Central Government. The Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, H:irijans, Parsees and Buddhists are promised the same 
consideration in each Free State “through all the necessary religious or 
cultural and economic safeguards.” The Harijans who count by 
millions but are dispersed all over the country forming countless 
racial varieties but possessing no common culture between them, have 
to be given the fullest freedom to select their own place in either 
the Hindu nationality or the Muslim or the Christian. 


We have given all this space to Dr. Abdul Latifs scheme, the 
fruits of which are to be found in the resolution passed at the last 
session of the Sind Muslim League Conference held at 
Inva^idate^Dr. Karachi, with a view to psycho-analyse the hopes and 

argument ambitions that a section of the Muslim community in 

India have been nursing in their bosom. The Karachi 
resolution gives expression to these ; Dr. Abdul LatiPs scheme appearing 
at the same time has its origin in those dreams. His recognition of 
the principle of safeguards to be religiously observed both in Hindu 
and Muslim Zones cuts at the root of his argument about its inappli¬ 
cability to the “cultural safeguards” promised in the Congress resolution. 
If an individual or groups of individuals can be guaranteed safety of 
cultural individuality in the future Federation of India as adumbrated 
in the pamphlet under discussion, it is difficult to understand why the 
or 70 lakhs of Muslims at present living in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh cannot live secure under the same or identical 
guarantees, and the one crore and more of Hindus and Sikhs in the 
Punjab. If the principle is valid in the case of few, it can be or 
ought to be valid in the case of millions. The Nizam’s State in Hy¬ 
derabad has a population of about 150 lakhs of people of whom about 
125 lakhs and more are Hindus. These people must leave their 
historical homes in order that an equal number of Muslims may float into 
them from all parts of south India, because His Exalted Highness, the 
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Nizam, cannot satisfy them and assure them their civil and cultural 
rights or the Hindus are dissatisfied with ^ the safeguards conceded to 
them. In the State of Kashmir, the Muslims are 80 per cent of the 
population ; under Dr. Latif’s scheme they must trek away from their 
homes and seek and find asylum in Muslim Zones in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

In the hot-house of Hyderabad (Deccan) many a crudity can be 
made to grow and flourish which would wilt and wither in the free 
air and sunlight of heaven. Wc know that ^ with the 
^ fall of Muslim power in northern India this State in 

the Deccan has been the Mecca of Muslim dreamers 
of dreams of the restoration of Muslim supremacy in 
the country. Ri'aders of the books of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, a British 
friend of Muslims if ever there was one, specially his hook—-India under 
Ripon —can have glimpses of these men. Dr. Ab(fnl Latif is or ap¬ 
pears to be lineal a descendant of one of th^m. His thesis shows that 
20th century Islam in India cannot throw np bettor men that those 
who would build Chinese Walls round about certain areas in the coun¬ 
try, who would set up Islamic ghettos in which Muslims will live as 
in the middle ages the Jews in Europe used to do, driven thereto by 
the fanaticism of Christendom, Here in India, in the 20th century, 
Muslims are called upon of free choice to elect to live in glass houses 
so that their culture may blossom under artificial sunlight. Dr. Abdul 
Latif and the school of thought whom ho represents forget the lesson 
of the words of Julius Germinus, Ph. D., Nizam Professor of Islamic 
Studies, Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, Bengal, in his hook-^Modern 
Movements in Islam —that “the inspiration for progress in Islamic 
culture came from outside Arabia and had its origin in non-Arab 
sources.” Again, “only deserts can remain isolated, and only deserts 
can shelter a society separated by its ancestral and pristine exclusive¬ 
ness from the rest of mankind.” 


The spirit of separatism in a large section of the Muslim community 
in India is not the only disruptive force that threatens and imperils the 
growth of that nationalism in the country that has 
Provincialism or dream of successive generations of Indian 

nationalifro public men, that has been the vision that has been 
leading them to strive for the day of Indians deliver¬ 
ance from foreign rule. Provincialism or linguistic nationalism has been 
throwing a shadow over the Indian scene, and the bitter controversy 
that marks its career has been compelling many an Indian thinker to 
regard it as more inimical to the unity and integrity of India than 
even the communal claims that have been discussed in the preceding 
pages. Expression to such a thought was given by Mr. K. Natarajan, 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer of Bombay, in his Convocation 
Address to the Annamalai University in the Tamil Nadu. He suggest¬ 
ed that communalism does not disrupt the unity of a country as 
provincialism or lingustic nationalism does. When he uttered these 
words he had not, we think, the words of the Sind Muslim League 
Conference resolution or Dr. Abdul LatiPs pamphlet before him. This 
development apart, there cannot be any manner of doubt that provin- 
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cialism as it has been developing in the country is not an influence for 
unity amongst us. This fact was brought out prominently to public 
view by the controversies that have come to be known as the Bengalee- 
Biharee and the Andhra-Tarail problems, specially by the former. With 
regard to the latter the Working Committee of the Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committee was constrained to pass a resolution on July 19, 
1938, in which the following words occur ; 

^‘Tho Committee, while supporting whole-heartedly the desire of the Andhras 
for a separated Andhra Province, and also expressing the eagerness of Tamilians 
for a separate Tamil Proviricc which will give full scope for the development of 
Tamil culture and civilisation, deeply deplores the mentality exhibited by certain 
Andhra leaders and citizens who, purporting to agitato for the Andhra province, 
have commenced a campaign of vilification and hatred against the Tamilians and 
the Prime Minister.” 


The Bengalee-Biharee controversy did not call for notice from 
either of the Provincial Congress Committees. The members of the 
Press in both the provinces, with a very few honoiir- 
^Beharce' cxcoptions, did not observe this restraint. The 

Problem Working Committee of the Congress took cognisance 

of the matter, and appointed Babii Rajcndra Prasad, an 
cx-President of the Congress and one of its members, as an arbitrator 
to hear and receive evidence and memoranda tendered on behalf of the 
Bengalees of Bihar, from the Bihar Ministry, and from the Biharees. 
Mr. P. R. Das, an ex-Judge of the Patna High Court, argued 
the matter on behalf of the Bengalees expressing their grievances 
against certain administrative acts of the Congress Ministry of the 
province ; a memorandum on behalf of the Ministry was presented ; and 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, an ex-member of the Governor's Executive 
Council, presented a memorandum drawing up the background of the 
whole problem. The last showed itself more concerned with the ways 
in which the Bengalees had consolidated their position in the Secretariat 
of the province, the centre and fountain of all official patronage in 
Bihar, The problem, divested of all bitternesses, may be stated thus. 
There are more than 20 lakhs of Bengalees at present in the province. 
Of these about 18 lakhs have been natives of the districts or parts of 
districts on the eastern border of the province for unremembered 
centuries. The necessities of the Bihar and Orissa province, constituted 
in 1912 by detaching the Biharee-speaking and Oriya-speaking areas 
from the Bengal Presidency of which they had been parts since the 
beginning of British rule, required that these Bengalee-speaking areas 
should go to help it set up separate household. Of the remaining two 
lakhs and a little more, the majority may be said to have been attracted 
there by opportunities opened by services under Government, in the 
professions of law and medicine and as educationists. This became easy 
and possible because Calcutta happened to be the capital of the 
country, and the Bengalees became pioneers of the new education 
introduced into the country ; they manned the services and the pro¬ 
fessions not only in Bihar, but all over the provinces and States in 
northern India. The Bengalees were the “school masters abroad” from 
Kashmir to Assam. 
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Now that the indigenous populations of those provinces and States have 
had that education, it is natural that they should be coming forward 
p to demand and take the places that the Bengalees had 

vicci—occupied SO long. It has happened in the Punjab, in 
of the controversy tho United Provinces of Agra and Oudh almost natur¬ 
ally and imperceptibly. The process did not take more 
than 30 or 40 years to complete the elimination of Bengalees from the 
services and professions in these two provinces. In Bihar the same 
process had begun working ; the pre-“autonomy^^ Ministries in the pro¬ 
vince had taken measures to effect this. The success of these efforts 
were proved by the facts didailed below. In 1912 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal the number of posts for the Provincial and sub¬ 
ordinate Gazetted Services in the province was 872 of which 318 were 
held by Bengalees a?)d 554 by non-Bengalees ; in 1538 the number was 
1,072 of which 322 were held by Bengalees and 747 by 

non-Bengalees. The Bengalees are about 6 per cent of the population 
of Bibar, and it is insisted that their proportion in the services should 
not he higher than their percentage in the population. To bring down 
the Bengalee ratio, so that the non-Bengalee products of the schools 
and colleges of Bihar may have emplojment, certain Circulars- the 
Brett and Owden Circulars—were issued that harped on Bengalee 

preponderance in the services with the obvious hint that measures 

must be taken to bring this down. These Circulars became the 
subjects of bitter controversy as they appeared to be discriminatory 

against Bengalees. The matter was carried to the Working 

Committee, leading to the appointment of Babu Kajendra Prosad as 
sole arbitrator. 


Tho Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bengalees in Bihar by 
Mr. P. R. Das sought to bring into focus the dangers implicit in tho 
Dangers of Pro- methods adopted by the Bihar Ministry. These may 

vincial discrimi- be ])ut ill a fcw words. India is a vast country, 

nation—American almost a continent, in which live men and women 

Experience speaking different languages, wearing different dresses, 

guided by different traditions. To build out of this diversity a unity, 
to evolve a unity of life and thought and conduct,—this has been the 
qu^st of Indian history, the aspiration of Indian nation-builders 
throughout the centuries. Of the unity built by the Mandaleswars of 
Hindusthan when the Dravidians and Aryans ruled the country, we 
have very few authentic records. Of AkbaPs dream during the 
Muslim period poets have sung and historians have written. That 
attempt failed in the time of his successors. The British rulers of the 
country by their methoiir of administration and enlightenment have 
raised a structure that have the lineaments of a new India, one, whole 
and indivisible. Provincial “autonomy’^ as sketched in the Government 
of India Act of 1935 will be threatening this idea if provincial 
jealousies and ambitions are allowed to grow and develop. This 
danger has threatened the unity of every big country on the thresh- 
hold of their endeavour to build up a State, a federated State. Mr. 
P. K. Das referred to this experience of the United States of America 
in the following words : 
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“It is well-known that at the time of the Union of the United States were 

centrifugarforces at work due to jealousies between one State and another Tbo 
great framers of the American Constitution took note of this 

Article 4, Section 2 that “the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 

and immunities of citizens in the several States.....It was louoa that this 

was not sufficient for the protection of the citizens against the discriminating legis¬ 
lation by any State j and so by a celebrated Amendment which was known as 
Article 14, it was provided that no “State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States”, Mr. 
Bryce says that this Amendment secured the protection of citizens against unjust 
and discriminating legislation of any State.” 

The Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bihar Ministry does 
not refer to this aspect of the matter. We cannot believe that they 
are unconscious of the threat and danger to which Mr. 
"vinda?' Bas^s Memorandum has drawn attention. The Ministry 

migration* repeatedly asserted that it is the duty of every good 

government to find employment for persons residing 
in areas within its jurisdiction. No Government in the world to-day 
can be said to have reached this standard. The Government of Bengal 
has not been able to reach it, as the presence of lakhs of Benglees in 
Bihar, in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam, in Burma, in Orissa testi¬ 
fy. The Government of Bihar has not been able to reach it as the 
presence of 19 lakhs of Biiiarees in Bengal, of a few lakhs in Assam 
testify. These inter-provincial migrations make up the warp and woof 
of history. If this fact had been remembered in the controversy, it 
would not have attained the bitterness that it did. And if we can 
relate the sociological and economic facts of Indian life of recent 
times to the wider experiences of history, the sting would be taken 
out of the Bengalee-Biharee controversy. From a certain point of 
view, it must be recognised that these inter-provincial migrations are 
an evidence of a certain break-down of social arrangements. For, no 
body leaves one^s home and homeland until poverty or ambition drives 
him to it. Ill this age in India, the Bengalee is not the only people 
who have taken to the high roads. From Tamil Nadu and Andhra" 
Dosa an increasing number of people have been taking to the trains 
bound for the north and the west; from Rajputaua men and women 
have settled in the cities, east and west. 


But to return to the case of Bengalees and Biharees. The difficul¬ 
ties that confront them to-day are proofs of a break-down in their 
. social arrangements. The disruption of the Moghul 

i»pcr»ioii Empire has had its social and economic consequences, 

peoples These were intensified by the failure and suppression of 

what British historians called the “Sepoy Mutiny'^ 
and Indian historians “War of Indian Independence^'. The social and 
economic structure of the region stretching from Delhi in the west to 
Bihar in the cast was cracked and crumbed by the impact of the new 
conditions introduced by the new rulers. Men and communities that 
had served and maintained the old rule lost opportunities for 

earning their livelihood. The policy of the British Government 
also helped the process of this disruption. Men and communities 

from this region had organised the 1857 fight, had taken th© 
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lead in it. The British Government could not forget this fact. They 
stopped recruitment to their army from this region. And the people 
deprived and robbed of their professions marched east and west in 
search of new avenues of earning. The railways were being laid down ; 
mines were being opened ; chimneys of mills and factories were rais¬ 
ing their heads into the sky; Calcutta was becoming one of the 
largest ports of the world. Men from the United Provinces, from 
Bihar, supplied the Labour force for this new industrialism. Because, 
almost at the same time, malaria was deciminating the areas in Bengal, 
which could have supplied it; in course of ten years ( 1859—1869 ) 
about 10 lakhs of Bengalees died in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly 
and Howrah. The break-down of the old economic arrangements 
embodied in the caste and guild system made men ccpial in their po¬ 
verty—Brahmins—Dobey, Chaube, Chaturvedi nibbing shoulders in 
factories and mines, in railway stations as porters, with the untouch¬ 
ables. British administration thus provided openings to non-Bengalees 
in Bengal. The Bengalees also—Bengalees belonging to the higher 
and lower middle classes—flocked into the administrative posts open 
to Indians. Thus did they spread themselves in small groups all over 
northern India, in the provinces and States, as officers under Govern¬ 
ment, as lawyers, as medical men, as educationists. This is a part 
of the history of Bengalee-Biharee contact in British times. It shows 
Bengalees earning their livelihood in Bihar, and Biharees theirs in 
Bengal. 

There is another way of looking at the thing, in assessing the 
value of this contact in rupees, annas, pies. In the autobiogiaphy of 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy has appeared an estimate 
of the earnings of the 20 lakhs of non-Bengalees in 
Bengal. It shows these people transmitting every year 
no less than rupees 100 crores to their families and 
Bengal—families and homes that are distributed over 
the area stretching from Bihar to Rajputana and the Punjab. More 
detailed estimates have shown that through the post offices in Calcutta 
and Bengal a sum of rupees 8 crores a year go to Bihar ; the 
district of Saran, for instance, accounting for rupees 1 crore a year. 
The rupees that these sojourners in Calcutta and Bengal carry along 
with them when they pay their annual visits to their homes reach an 
equal amount. As against this the earnings of Bengalees in Bihar has to be 
estimated. In the district of Saran the earnings of Bengalee residents 
do not exceed rupees 2 lakhs a year, a very small part of which can 
be transmitted to keep the home fires burning ; for, the majority of 
these Benglees have their families with them. The habits of lift of 
Bengalees outside Bengal are such that the majority of them spend 
their incomes in the places where they make them. If statistics could 
be gathered it could be shown that along the East Indian Railway lines 
the townships that have grown up beyond the boundaries of Bengal 
as a product of the Bengalee hobby for health resorts, a few crores 
of Bengalee money have been sunk in them. These health resorts 
have found occupations for the local people, have found buyers for 
their vegetable and dairy products. 


Earnings of 
Bengalees & 
Biharees 

homes outside 
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These facts should have had some weight with the Bihar Ministry 
when they adopted their short cuts for the solution of educated 
unemployment in their province. They should nPt 
P^blcm have forgotten the lesson of history that it takes time 
for a foreign element to be assimilated into the body 
politic of a country ; that the Sahayas, the Srivastavas 
and the Singhs have taken, many of them, a century or more to go 
through the change that enables them to claim to-day Bihar soil as their 
own. By stirring, untimely stirring, feelings, they have delayed the process 
in the case of Bengalees, perhaps halted it for a long time. They are 
not peculiar in these activities. In evey province we meet with 
eruptions of these conceits and ambitions. In their own province of 
Bihar movements are afoot for the constitution of a separate province 
for Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pergannas under the name of 
Jharkhand and another for the area round about Darbangha under the 
name of Mithila. In the Madras Presidency four language areas— 
Telegu, Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese—are eager to set up separate 
houses ; in the Central Provinces and Berar Assembly a resolution has 
been passed, the Ministry supporting it, recommending the separation 
of Marathi-speaking and Hindi-speaking areas. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam, 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people have been 
dreaming of building up a separate culture centre in the area where 
they are not the majority. Every communal and language group has 
been preparing itself for the next census when each of them will bo 
trying to return increasing numbers at the expense of neighbouring 
groups. This is how India is found preparing herself to wrest political 
power from the hands of Britain. And the thought leaders and the 
political leaders of the country have shown themselves helpless in face 
of this development. The resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress calling upon the people to “desist from any further agitation” 
in support of linguistic provinces, and assuring them that “the solution 
of this question would bo undertaken as a part of the future scheme 
of the Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power 
so to do”, does not appear to have had much influence, specially in 
view of the manipulation of census figures that is apprehended. In 
these activities we stumble on certain imponderables—creed and culture— 
that have always refused to be guided by reason. 


Internal disunities have been disabling the Indian struggle for poli¬ 
tical freedom. We have described in detail the two most weakening of 
- them—communalism and provincialism. They are illu- 

the Tnjuitices they and not exhaustive of the many ways in which 

•uffer from Ibey have been expressing themselves. Outside India, 
near and far, the life and interests of India are being 
put into jeopardy. There arc about 40 lakhs of Indians in different 
parts of the world from Fiji in Australasia in the east to British Guiana 
in South America in the west. The majority of them are manual labour¬ 
ers ; a few are agriculturists ; fewer are merchants and traders in a small 
way ; and bigger merchants and industrialists and professional men among 
Indians who can lead and guide the majority are still fewer. In the 
“colonies” of Britain and France, in the British dominions, in their pro- 
9 
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tectorates and dependencies, Indians have no citizenship rights or even 
civil rights. The majority of them are “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” for their white masters. Even in the best of times they 

live on starvation wages, on the border line of conditions that just 
allow them to exist. On an existence such as this has come the full 
blast of a world economic depression, bringing down the price of agri¬ 
cultural produce, bringing down the rates of their wages, while the 
price of manufactured goods, of clothes and other necessities of 
the common people, has remained comparatively steady. This has made 
for the worsening of the life of Indians abroad. Many of them have 

never known any other homes than in which they first opened their 
eyes on the light of the sun ; India is to them a memory, the home¬ 
land of their ancestors to which distance has lent an enchatment. 

They have lost touch with Indian traditions, and many of them have 

been lost to these. The Arya Samaj and the Islam Missions 
have for some years been trying to renew the old ties. These acti¬ 
vities have revived interest in their fate and fortune among the in¬ 
habitants of the country from which came their ancestors to these 
foreign lands. But that country, unfree herself, cannot bring them 
relief, cannot secure them justice in social, economic and political 
relations in their new homes. 


Indians in 
Ceylon 


This is a rough picture of the life of Indians abroad. Nearer home, 
in our immediate neighbourhood, in Ceylon and Burma, have occurred 
events that have been straining the patience of India, 
straining to the breaking point the ties that blind 
them to India. In Ceylon there are about 10 lakh 
Indians, the majority of them, about 7 lakhs labourers 
in the tea, rubber and coffee estates of the island. They came from 
Travancore, Cochin, Malabar, and certain southern districts of Madras. 
When these industries were started more than half a century back 
under conditions of modern capitalism, the natives of Ceylon did not 
take kindly to them. Their old economy sufficed for their food and 
cloth ; more true, perhaps, it was that “agreement” labour made no 
appeal to them. Now that the old social institutions and economic 
arrangements have broken down under the impact of modern industrial¬ 
ism, they appear to be prepared to put themselves under its rigid 
discipline. But they find the occupations occupied by Indians who had 
been filling for sixty years and more the void created by their unwill¬ 
ingness or temperamental incapacity. An agitation has been started 
that the Indian labourers should vacate ; things are being made difficult 
for them ; an atmosphere of enmity is being created that can be felt 
always. The Government of Ceylon have been responding to the 
pressure of public opinion by administrative measures that are discri¬ 
minatory in nature and unjust to Indians who have made Ceylon 
their home. The Ceylon Government passed an ordinance excluding 
Indian labourers on the plantations from the Village Committee 
franchise. Under protest from Indians, supported by the Government 
of India, the authorities of Ceylon has sought to remove this sting of 
discrimination by depriving the Ceylonese labourers of this franchise. 
This is unacceptable. For, while it will affect only about 60,000 
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Ceylonese labourers, the Indians affected will be more than five times 
this number. This may be equality in misfortune. But it is no solution 
for which more time should be given. Perhaps, it is not possible for 
Ceylon to wait. Therein lies the seeds of a conflict 

Ceylon has been trying to drive the Indians out by laws and 
ordinances. Our Burman neighbours have been using methods of blood 
and iron to secure the same result On the 26th July, 
In Burma broke out in Rangoon and its neighbour¬ 

hood in which Indian lives were lost, Indian shops 
looted, and Indian houses burnt ; the streets were 
converted into battle-fields in which Burmans also suffered In life and 
limb, their number being comparatively small. The riots spread to 
Mandalay in Upper Burma and to other parts of the country. These 
continued with short intermissions for months till almost the end of 
year. More than 500 lives were lost, 2,000 were wounded, and more 
than 10,000 Indians fled the country, reached the land of their birth, 
men, women and children robbed and dispossessed of all that they had 
toiled for in the Land of the Pagodas. They reached safety, it is true, 
but nothing else. The immediate cause of the riots was a book 
, written by a Burman converted to Islam. The book had been written in 
1931 in which passages appeared disparaging the character of the 
religion of the Burmese people which has been Buddhism for about two 
thousand years. In 1938 the book was resurrected by a section of the 
Burman Press, and a campaign was started against the Muslims, a 
majority of whom were from India. The victims of the riots were the 
majority of them Muslims ; more than 74 mosques and 2 Hindu temples 
were desecrated. The Prime Minister of Burma, Dr. Ma Baw, issued 
a statement in the first week of August when the situation had been 
brought under control. In it he stressed the religious issue that had 
led to the riots. And he could not resist the temptation of pointing 
the finger at occasions in India when the Hindu and the Muslim had 
flewn at each other for identical reasons, when the Hindu and Muslim 
in India proved the sincerity of their credal convictions and the strength 
of their spirituality by breaking one another's heads, by having blood- 
baths which were supposed to refresh the souls of men. This was but 
touching the surface of the thing. It would be better to recognise, it would 
be ultimately harmful to ignore, the fact that this stupid and ignorant 
book and its writer would not have been given the notoriety they were 
given if the relations between the Indian and the Burman had been 
cordial and friendly. Unfortunately for all concerned these are 

strained and unfriendly for reasons that have not the remotest connec¬ 
tion with religion or spirituality. The riots of 1930 had the same 
inspiration. 

We arc enabled to understand and explain the causes of this 
outburst on reading a pamphlet written and published by the President 
.of the All-Burma Students' Union, since reprinted in 
Front, a weekly of Bombay. They were 
jection discussed in the book with frankness, without heat, 
without passion. The chief of these were economic 
and social. Burmans feci and see that Indians have established a pre- 
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dominatice in their economic life that leaves them few openings for 
economic betterment ; it also often happens that Indians, Hindu and 
Muslim, contract connections with Burman women that strike at 
the roots of their social polity. These are in summary the grievances 
of the Burmans that have been inflaming their minds against Indians 

which burst out every now and then in murder and arson. A further 

analysis may be made to understand and explain the situation. The 
accident of a common subjection has brought India and Burma nearer 
to each other in recent history. As officials under Government, as 
lawyers, doctors, and educationists Bengalees have gone to Burma ; 
as members of the police and military forces men from the Punjab, 
United Provinces and Bihar have gone there ; as capitalists and indus¬ 
trialists Nattukottai Chettys from southern India and Gujaratis have 
taken advantage of the peace imposed by British imperialism j as agri¬ 
culturists and small shop-keepers men from the eastern districts of 
Bengal, from Orissa, Andhra Desa and lamil Nadu have flocked 
into the country, and also as labourers in the industries, in the fields 
and factories, as porters in the docks. Many of these classes of 
people have created new avenues of earning both for themselves 
and for the indigenous population. There are about 12 lakhs 
Indians in Burma, and about 20 crores of rupees of Indian 
money put in Burman agriculture and industries. This success 

has generated a fear in Burman hearts that the hordes of In¬ 

dian men and the hoards of Indian money are instruments for the sub¬ 
jugation of^ their country by methods of peaceful penetration. It is 
not of Indians only that the Burmans entertain this fear or against 
Indians only that they cherish this enmity. The Chinese are a growing 
community in Burma whose ranks are being swelled by “refugecs^^ from 
China running for safety from the Japanese aggression of their country. 
And the Burman Press has already raised the warning voice that the 
new road from Yunnan to Upper Burma may open a high road over 
which will be trudging millions of peaceful Chinese—men, women and 
children—and submerge under their weight the native Burmans. We have 
to remember that the Chinese and the Burmans are near to one another 
in religious beliefs, in blood and colour ; and, if wc dip into history, we 
may come upon traces of actual comingling of these peoples. With 
India there is only a sentimental tie woven out of the life history of 
the founder of their religion. But in the competitions and conflicts of 
life these sentimentalities wear thin as the rise and growth of 

provincialism in India have been demonstrating before our 
very eyes. 

Inside and outside India these are the influences that have been 
remaking our minds, shuttering many a dream, bringing us violently 
Causes of r against realities. Brotherhood of man, federation of 
ing inierc8i*ir" woi’ld—these visioiis are melting away at a time 

defence when science has shown that these are realisable 

aspirations. A great fear and a great uneasiness are 
abroad. Free nations are getting unsure of their own position. And, 
India, a dependent country, is doubly so. She sees, the world sees, 
that the boundaries of many countries have been changing ; and many 
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more have been awaiting this doom. These apprehensions have also 
been finding expression in the Indian Press, in the Central Legislature. 
Public opinion in India has been demanding for more than fifty years 
^at Indians, educated Indians, should be trained to habits of command 
in the Indian array, that recruitment to the Indian array should be 
open to all classes and sections of the population of the country. On 
the occasion of the Penjdeh aftair (1885), more than half a century 
back,^ where there appeared to be a threat of the invasion of India by 
Russia, leaders of educated public opinion ofifcred their services as 
volunteers eager to fight for their “king and country.” The offer was 
refused with thanks. Since then many coniraittees of enquiry in 
search for expedients to halt or meet these demands have enquired, 
and suggested means of enlisting the help and support of the 
unbribed” intellect of India on the side of Indian defence. After 
the last Great War we have had a number of committees—the Esher 
Committee (1919), the Shea Committee (1925\ the Skeen Committee, 
and the Chatfield Committee (193S). Except the third, the others have 
been concerned with the technicalities of army organisation. The report 
of the Esher Committee showed that it was sot up for working towards 
a co-ordination of the fighting forces of the Empire. The experiences 
of the war had proved its necessity; “as a result of the great rally of 
opinion from all parts of the Commonwealth in favour of a unified 
organisation of war effort, there arose in the shai)e of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, a machine for the co-ordination of the higher questions of 
military policy”. The recommendations made in this behalf, suggesting 
directly and indirectly the exercise of a considerable influence by the 
Imperial General Staff upon the military policy of the Government of 
India as upon the other Governments of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, were regarded in India as tightening the strangle-hold of 
British imperialism on India. This impression in India was not wholly 
unjustified. Even the most responsible public opinion in India could 
make no concession in this matter ; it was prepared to co-operate only 
when India had in law and in fact the control of her military forces. 
Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta, a Bengalee civilian on the retired list, in 
his Minute of Dissent to the Esher Committee’s report, gave subdued 
expression to this feeling. And, as a preliminary step, as a test and 
proof of the sincerity of the British Government in its promise of 
responsible^Governraent for India, he suggested that Indians should 
be given King’s Commissions, that enlistment should not be confined to 
the “martial races”. 

The Skeen Committee also suggested that Indians should be made 
eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned officers in the Artillery, 
For a .tock- Engineer, Tank and Air arms of the Indian army ; it also 
taking of defence Suggested that a Military College should be established 
arrangements that Indians may not have to go to the Woolwich 

Military College or to the Cranwell Air Force College. 
The Indian Military Academy has been opened at Dehradun since 
1932.^ A cadre of GO entrants has been fixed for every year—30 to be 
recruited from the ranks, and 30 from open competition. If this 
scheme is adhered to, it will require 50 years to fully Indianise the 
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Officers Staff of the Indian Army whose strength now is about 3,000. 
The Committee also suggested that by 1952, 50 per cent of the officers 
should be Indians. It appears, however, that that time table is not 
being followed. There should have been 450 Indian officers in the army 
in 1938 ; there were only 184 cadets from that Academy. The “Sum¬ 
mary of Important Matters concerning the Defence Services, 1936-37’^ 
gives figures that go to show that the recruitment has been halved, and 
the reason given was that it was due to “elimination of the class of 
candidate who is manifestly not up to the required standard.^^ Dis¬ 
satisfaction with this state of affairs found expression through a reso¬ 
lution moved by the late Moulana Shaukat Ali in the Central Assembly 
on September 2, 1938, recommendiiig to the Governor-General in 

Council that 

“Early steps be taken to constitute a comraittoo of the elected and other members 
of the Central Legislature to devise a scheme for implementin;^ tlie fallowing iinaui- 
raous recommendation of the Indian Sandhurst Committee (19JG), namely, ‘It is, liow- 
over, unanimously agreed that, whether the slower or the more rapid rate of pro¬ 
gression is ultimately adopted, the scheme actually in operation should he reviewed 
in 1938, that is to say five years after the inauguration of the Indian tSandhurst, 
with a view to considering whether the success achieved is nut sufficiently solid to 
warrant a further acceleration of the rate of progress.” 


The resolution was accepted on behalf of the Government. The 
growing interest of the people in this problem of the organisation of 
defence against external invasion and internal commotion 
_i evidenced in two resolutions moved in the Coun- 

parUcipaiion" cil of State, the other Oiarnber of the Central Legis¬ 
lature. One was moved by Mr. P. N. Sapru recommen¬ 
ding to the Governor-General in Council “to associate more closely the 
Legislature with tlie formulation and direction of defence,^' either by 
the appoinrnent of a Standing Committee of the Legislature to advice on 
defence policy or by some other practicable measure. The resolution 
was opjiosed by the Government for reasons of constitutional and 
practical difficulty. The executive Government, which is after all res¬ 
ponsible for defence, cannot “bind itself in advance to accept outside 
advice’^ that the first alternative interfered with the responsibility of the 
Executive Government; that problems which arises in the Defence De¬ 
partment depend on matters such as “general military police or move¬ 
ment of troops’^ that the Government would not be prepared to place 
before the Committee. The other resolution was moved by Sir David 
Devadoss recommending to the Governor-General in Council to take 
caily steps to enlist suitable men from the Presidency of Madras 

for the army in all its branches and the air force; amendments 

were moved adding after the wood “Madras” the words “and 
other provinces and areas not adequately represented in the defence 
forces.” In the discussion that followed the provincial and com¬ 
munal stand-points came to be stressed. More than one speaker 

drew pointed attention to the fact that the Panjab with its 

population of two and half crores of people only should be 
the recruiting ground of more than half the number of the Indian 
army ; Sir Kamunni Menon, a nominated non-official member from 
Madras, expressed “surprise that about 85 per cent of the army has its 
provenance from about 30 per cent of the total area of the country.” 
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The same point was made by Mr. P. N. Sapru in course of a speech 
delivered in connection with the Bill popularly known as the Anti-Re¬ 
cruitment Bill to punish activities for dissuading people from enlisting 
in the Defence forces of the country. 

“Wo of tho other provinces are as much interested in the defence of our country 

as the Punjabees are. Why must we be at the mercy of one province alone ?.I 

do not wish to see the domination of the Punjabee to be perpetuated.If you were 

to widen the basis of rocruitmont. if you were to take recruits not only from the 
Punjab but from all tho provinces also you would got plenty of soldiers in 
India.” 


The Commander-in-Chief in opposing the resolution said that 
“recruitment to the Indian Army is at present on a class basis and 
not on a provincial basis” ; he did not care to explain 
Present Recruit- virtues of this class basis ; he simply 

"Jhallenge^ stated the fact that “the military authorities have 
found by experience that certain classes do, as a whole 

make.the most efficient soldiers and these classes are recruited for 

the army without regard to provincial boundaries.” A list of the classes 
from wliich the Indian army was recruited gives the following by 
communities. 


Mohammedans :— Christians. 

Sikhs. 

Dekkani Mussalmans 
Hazaras of Afghanistan 

Hindusthani Mussalmans 

Madrasi 

Moes 

Pathans 

Punjabi Mussalmans 
Rajputana & Central India 
Mussalmans 

Mussalman Rajputs (Ranghars) 
Miscellaneous Mussalmans 


Hindus :— 

Adi-Dravidas 

Ahirs 

Brahmans 

Dogras 

Garhwallis 

Gujars 

Gurkhas 

Jats; Jats (Rajputana) 
Kumaonis 
Mahrattas 
Rajputs; Rajputs 
(Rajputana) 
Tamils, Telegus 
Miscellaneous 
Hindus 


This list does not show that the Government was wholly negligent 
of tho language-areas as recruiting fields. A Muslim member from 
Bihar, Mr. Hussain Imam, liowever, gave expression to the dominant 
feeling and idea in the country which the Government will find it 
hard to resist much longer : 


The plea has been taken that they get the best value for the money in the army 
which we recruit at present. That might be so, but surely other considerations must 
prevail, economio considerations, political considerations, the prospects of tho future. 
It would be unthiokable to have autonomous provinces which have no military 
strength In them. We wish that there would bo military tradition in the provinces 

demilitarised.It would be wrong that only the part should supply the defence 

forces of India and the rest slionld be deprived of it." 
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In the absence of any definition of the “clasa^^ theory propounded 
by the Commandor-in-Chiof, one has to make an attempt to understand 
^ it in the light of the history of the British army and 

^ idea at the back of the recruiment policy followed 

mert in it. Major General J. F. C. Fuller ^writing to 

the Spectator, a London weekly, said that “the English 
army is composed of only two classes—the top and bottom of society. 
In such an army the officers must either be aristocrats or proletarians ; 
and these two types do not mix, or at best most indifferently/' This 
“semi-feudal idea" on which the British army was founded was brought 
out by a Swiss historian, Eduard Feuter, in his Woiid Histoj'y 
dealing with the period 1825-1020—from the end of the French Revo¬ 
lution to the end of the last World War. The thing which differentia¬ 
ted England politically from the continental countries was not “self- 
government^' but what may be described as “Government by local 
magnates and an absence of Government bureaucrats." Elaborating 
this thesis, he said : 


‘They (the local ma^^natoR) exercised this authority as a matter of honour, but 

also naturally in the interests of (heir own class.tho division of power between 

the classes was the same in the army as in the civil service ; that is, the same pro¬ 
pertied classes who as justices of the ])eace, for example, ruled the agricultural day 
labourers and the factory workers in their districts, were also those who secured 
expensive places in tho army ; and the same proletarians, from whom wore recruit¬ 
ed the masses of workmen fur the fields and tho factories, also furnished tho rank 
and file of the armies.” 


There is nothing peculiar in this. In almost all countries there 
has been such an evolution. In Japan, for instance, the rise of the 
. Samurai classes illustrated it. In the provinces of 

India the same stratification of classes was visible. 

Punjab Reasons of State led British bureaucrats in India to 

ignore the possibilities of broad-basing their recruit¬ 
ment policy for tho army on the “feudalism" of the provinces other 
than the Punjab and among the tribes on the Indian frontiers. By 
the pursuit of that i)olicy, as Sir Raraunni said, the Government has 
enabled “the present enlisting classes" to feel that they “have acquired 
a kind of vested interest" in the army ; they have come to feel that 
the Indian army is “practically their preserve, and naturally enough 
they arc opposed to any change which will reduce their opportunities 
for a career." The Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan 
has been harping on this plea in bis speeches to his fellow-provincials. 
Speaking at a conference at Lyallpur, he is reported to have stressed 
the point that his province received rupees four crores every year as 
pay and pension for the soldiers recruited from within its boundaries, 
and that the Purijabees should do well to be watchful of changes in 
army policy that would require the reduction of the percentage of 
Punjabec soldiers in the Indian army. Leaders of the Muslim League 
have taken the cue from speeches like these, and have been putting 
emphasis on the economic and political value of an army career in the 
life of their community. Therefore, have they been insisting that the 
present percentage of Muslim soldiers and officers in the Indian army 
should be preserved, and reserved for them in the future as well. This 
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is how discussions of Indian problems have acquired a Inbit of p:liding; 
into communal and provincial channels dividing and weakening the 
main current of Indian life. 

Rising above these bickerings the mind of India has been reaching out 
to the consciousness that it is native hands that can defend their native 
_ , .... land from internal defections and external attacks ; 

" in"inililary^* evidences available it shows itself determined 

affairs lo assert this right and extort this privilege from 

British hands. Even members of the British bureaucracy 
are found appreciating the fact that “in view of the conditions in the 
Far East and the general international tension^", to quote Mr. G. A. 
Small, Director of Public Instruction in Assam, “it seems eminently 
desirable that the young men of Assam should be trained and prepared 
at least to protect their motherland in case of need^’. He suggested 
that units of the University Training Corps should be organised at 
Gauhati and Sylhet. The Assam rifles are largely recruited from Raj- 
banshis and similar castes ; there is “good material for sold ers even 
among the ordinary plains folk of the province.’* In every province 
“good material for soldiers” is available. And Provincial Ministries 
have been responding to public demand when they are found deciding 
to establish Military Training Schools for their provincials. The 
Calcutta University has introduced Military Science as a subject of 
study, and the authorities at Fort William have undertaken to co¬ 
operate in this work. The Aligarh Muslim University has also some 
such scheme under consideration. The foundation of the Bhonsla Military 
School at Nasik for which Dr. B. S. Moonje of Nagpur is entitled to 
the gratefulness of his people is an indication that the public mind has 
been moving ahead of the Government who will be forced to follow its 
lead. The School has been started with the goodwill of the Governor- 
General, the Indian Military authorities, and the support of Indian 
Princes and leaders of public opinion in the country. Opening the School, 
His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, underlined how it has 
grown in response to a great demand. The significance of the Institution 
lies in the fact that Military training is as important a step in the advancement 
of the nation’s progress as purely academic studies. To build up traditions in 
civil and military administration is not a matter of a day ; it has got to be 
inculcated in the minds of boys from the very beginning and gradually developed 
till it matures into almost a religious fervour.’’ 


The Nasik Military School is the first to be started under non¬ 
official auspices. Its alumni come from all the provinces of India. 
They are the pioneers who will revive in this institution the ancient 
traditions and by their life and work make it “the home and nursery of 
soldiers worthy of the expectations of their country.” These constructive 
activities, and the controversies referred to above show that the 
problem of defenoe eclipses m<iny others in India in their influence on 
the future of the country. 

In industrial and agricultural life also there has not been any peace. 
The United Provinces and Bihar were rocking on agricultural dis- 
contents ; the proposals of the Ministries with regard 
^asSwiiin to dr and bakasht lands have not appealed to the 

relief landlords in the former province, and to the peasants 

in the latter. In Bengal and Bihar transfer of 
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occupancy Iioldings has been made free of the payment of selami 
(landlords' fee); in Bengal the landlord's right of pre-emption has been 
abolished. In the Punjab amendments of the Land Alienation Act 
have caused a furore that threatened to divide the province into two 
camps—town and country. The Act had divided the people into 
agricultural and non-agricultural classes, an artificial division that has 
made life abnormal. At a non-Agriculturist Conference Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang, an ex-Minister, illustrated the evils of this division. 
Men like the late Sir Fazli Hussain, and Sir Feroze Khan Noon, High 
Commissioner of India to Britain, were and are, according to the defi¬ 
nitions of this Act, agriculturists, while men like the late Lala Harkishen 
Lai, an ex-Minister, and Mr. Monoharlal, the present Finance Minister 
of the province, were and are non-agriculturists. All these men were 
barristers, and, perhaps, never had gone near, or touched the handle of, 
a plough. The Madras Estates Enquiry Committee's report brought 
out the theory of the majority of the members which found that “the 
ryot was the owner the soil and the zemindar was only a collector 
of revenue" ; the same theory was put forward in discussions on the 
ten iney legislation in the United Provinces Assembly. There are indi¬ 
cations that a growing number of landlords would like to be rid of tlie 
responsibilities of their position and “office" if they were compensated. 
Their position has become anomalous, and owing to this they cannot 
settle down to any constructive work and contribute their share of 
work and talent to national well-being. But during these controversies 
there have appeared notes of interrogation with regard to the future, 
with regard to whether the ryotwari system made for the real welfare 
of the cultivator of the soil. Students of economic facts of Indian life 
and observers of economic tendencies show that the ryotwari system 
has not saved the cultivator. To quote from Dr, Radha Kamal 
Mukherjee's hook“-Land Problems of India — 

“About 53 per cent of ihe lands in India is held under the ryotwari 

eystem.But even in ryotwari tracts there has been a large increase of rent- 

receivers and tenants. It is estimated that on account of the prevalence of eub- 
letting, oier 30 per cent of the lands are not cultivated by teoauts themselveB in 
Madras and Bomay. Similarly in the Punjab the number of reut receivers has 

considerably increased of late.the actual tiller of the soil...hardly owns more 

than a quarter of the lands in India. 


This quotation shows that other factors are involved in the ques¬ 
tion of the lowering of the economic status of the peasants. They 


Helpleianett 

of 

PeaianU 


appear to be incapable of protecting themeselves, un¬ 
equal to meeting the world competition into which the 
products of their labour are thrown. Knowing not 


where these are sold, by what roads they travel to 


distant places, how countries from beyond the seven seas and thirteen 


rivers influence the prices of their products for good or evil, the pea¬ 
santry of India are a helpless lot. And some sort of State guardian¬ 
ship has become necessary. To this tendency of thought we owe the 
organisation of Agricultural Marketing which was discussed at a Con¬ 
ference of Ministers held at Delhi at the end of November last. For 


good or evil the cultivator of the soil must consent to regulation of 
his life and activities by organisations set up by the State. 
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The same sort of arrangement will be forced on society by the 
growing tension of feeling between labour and capital in the organi- 
. . sations and institutions set up in India under the 

n uttriai impulse and compulsion of modern industrialism. In 

disputes all the provinces there were strikes and lock-outs, 

tactics developed by labour and capital to secure or 
extort justice from each other. In the period under discussion there 
came to an end a strike at Cawupore which had lasted for more than 
six weeks, and in which were involved more than 40,000 men 
and women. An estimate has it that more than 20 lakhs of 

working days were lost owing to this strike. According to a 
conservative computation the workers lost Rs. 18 lakhs in wages, 
and the total loss to the industry was somewhere near a crore of 
rupees; iu addition to this the electric supply corporations which 
supplied electricity to the mills, m>st of th *m electrically worked, the 
banks, the post and telegraph offices, the railway and other conveyances 
like lorries and bullock carts, the distributors who sold the manu¬ 
factures of the mills—all were put to losses that have not been esti¬ 
mated. The other provinces showed no better record. A comparative 
statement of industrial disputes between the year 1921 to December 
31, 1938, goes to show that the year 1938 registered a record in all 
the years during these two decades. There were 399 disputes involv¬ 
ing 4,01,000 workers ; t!ie number of workers were less than in 1937 
in which vear there were 379 disputes involving 6,48,000 workers ; the 
total number of working days lost was 91,99,000 as against 89,82,000 in 
1937 ; cotton and jute mills accounted for 39 p r cent of the strikes, 
70*8 per cent of the workers involved and 7 IT per cent of the working 
days lost; the number of strikes in which the workers came out suc¬ 
cessful, whole 01 partial, was 181—51 of the former and 130 of the 
latter. LJy provinces Bengal showed tha highest number—157 ; Bombay 
— Ill, Madras —52 ; the number of workers involved maintained the 
same places—Bengal—1,62,888 ; Bombay—62,188 ; Madras—53,851. 


State control 
of life 


These statistics prove one thing that society is put to a loss of 
wealth every year owing to a maladjustment in the relations between 
capital and labour ; this maladjustmeut leads to conflict 
that has its influence on the politics of the country. 
Society cannot afford this loss ; it should not tolerate 
the pres^^nce of a running sore poisoning the body 
politic. Society had hitherto been organised on the autonomy of its 
different organs. The break-dowti of economic 
injustices to which this w»s due, has called for 
the whole to set matters right in the life of the 
as the organ of society’s power, as the instrument for the use of this 
power, is increasingly being called upon to intervene. In India also 
we cannot avoid the encroachments on our autonomies. This is the 
meaning and signiflcance of the many activities that the Ministries in 
the provinces are called upon to engage themselves in, to control and 
regulate the life of the many units that go to make up the life of the 
whole in India. Before they can fully establish their control, there 
must happen these strikes and lock-outs through which India will 


well-being, and the 
the intervention from 
units. And the State 
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be adjusting herself to modern conditions of life. In more organised 
countries these strikes and lock-outs, signs of the pains of teething, 
have come to accept the direction of the States, not without convulsions. 
Though it is a common saying that experience is a dear school, history 
does not show that we do learn from the experiences of others, of our 
predecessors. The Kisan and labour movements are evidences of the 
fact that labour and capital in India must pass through the same 
experiences that have moulded other countries into modern life. 

Amidst the dark clouds of communal and provincial conflicts and 
competitions the small Christian community of India have sent across 
the sky a few shafts of iieighbourliness that hold 
Christians & promises of a better time. They are only 60 or 65 

new India lakhs of the more than 35 crores of Indian humanity. 

Blit by their association with the religion of the rulers 
of the country they have influenced developments in this country, edu¬ 
cational, social and intellectual ; they have acted as the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole mass. As pioneers of modern education in the land 
they have helped to create the modern mind in India, to introduce 
many modern institutions of educational and social uplift in the country. 
Many of their leaders have helped in initiating the methods of political 
education and agitation that advanced democratic institutions in 
Britain ; many of the leaders have been keen students of Indian history 
rescuing from the debris of the past many a remnant of a civilisation 
that was one of the leaders of the ancient world ; the telling of that 
history by foreign historians has helped us to win back a little of our 
self-respect, to strive to win it in the field of politics. This development 
in the life of the other communities, the awakening of a new self-respect 
and a new self-assertion, have set the Christian community of Indian 
birth in India to thinkit g how best they could make their contribution 
to the evolving life of the country. This feeling was given expression 
to in the speech of Dr. Harendra Kumar Mukherjee, M.L.A. (Bengal) 
as President of the All-India Christian Conference held at Madras in 
December last: 

“Instead of saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let us in tlie 

words of Dr. Asirvadhan, our brother in faith, who is. Professor of Politics and 

Public Administration in the University of Madras, say : ‘I am both an Indian and a 
Christian because there is no inner contradiction between the two.” 


Dr. Mukherjee’s speech was one substained plea to his people to line 
themselves up with all the progressive forces in the country, thereby 
fulfilling the work that their predecessors had begun in 
of**** India. The inner development in their own Church in 

cultures India has made this possible. As we find in A. C. 

Underwood^s Oontemporay thought in India (1930): “The 
movement towards a United Christian Church in India in which all deno¬ 
minations will be merged and opportunities afforded for development on 
indigenous lines under Indian leadership, may gradually over-come the 
obstacles of denominationalism, the foreign character of the Church, 
and foreign domination.” The recognition of this evolution we find 
recorded in the Report of the World Missionary Conference held at 
Jerusalem in 1928: “We ardently desire that the younger Churohea 
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should express the Gospel through their own genius and through 
forms suitable to their lacial heritage/' The late Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya who died a martyr to the cause of India's political freedom 
(1907) strove his life to achieve “a true synthesis of the truth of 
the Christian revelation and of Indian spiritual culture." The Tara- 
baran (Madras) session of the World Missionary Conference (1038) 
worked under this influence where the leaders of the older Churches, 
leaders of Christian life in the West, came in the spirit of seekers of 
fidth because the life of their own countries was not being lived in 
the way of the life of ^hc Founder of their religion. 

As we bring to a close the review and study of the events of the 
last six months in India, wc turn with hope to another organisation 

that has been for more than twelve years trying to 

Women’s bring the women of India out of their secluded life 
Conference bito activities that have been remaking the life 
of their county and of theirs also. The lady- 

President of the 13th session of the All"lndia Women's Conference, 
Rani Laxmibai Raj wade of Gwalior, readily acknowledged that the 
present awakening among Indian w^omen “is duo more to what the 
Congress has been doing than to our Conference." But she claimed 
that it was the natural right of “the woman of the house" to be the 
“first aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious 
burdens to rescue." And the developments outside and inside India 

that we have discussed in previous pages have been overturning many 

an ancient and valued institution, and women in India could not be 
indifferent to these threats of disruption, to the shocks of “peaceful 
earthquakes" initiated by the Congress. These have hastened the “entry 
of women into the highest positions of public life." The members of 
the Conference belongi the majority of them, to the upper and 
middle classes of Indian society. But the growing intensity of 
the struggle for a new India of the strong and the free has 
been forcing on the consciousness of even conservative houses 
that women have duties outside that could not be neglected any 
more, that they could not close any longer their eyes to the marks 
of break-down in their social life, close their ears to the cries of 
the poor and distressed in the land whom the centuries had left 
on the way-side uncared for. The speeches made and resolutions pass¬ 
ed at the Delhi session (1938) of the Conference bear witness to the 
fact that the women of India were not blind to the significance of these 
developments. This awareness came vivid out of the words of the 
president: “We shall strike at poverty and social evil. But we shall dc 
so with a full and sleepless realisation that we do it so that beauty shall 
come in and the spirit become free." 


The challenge has come to every individual man, to every individual 
woman in India, so to work and so to live that human life may be 
. enriched in the country. There may be failures of the 

^***new^ ® spirit, there may be failure in leadership. But in what 

leadership spirit are these to be met, to be overcome ? We began 

this study with the recital of a failure of spirit and 
failure of leadership in Indian politics. And the words used by the 
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President of the Congress, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu, on that occasion 
supplies an. answer characteristic of the man, characteristic of the type 
of a new leadership. These words are of such strength, of such insight 
into the heart of things, that they deserve record : 

^’1 may point out that a loaJor has to pay tho price of leadershij). In the event 
of success, ho often gets more praise and credit than ho probably doserves, and in 
the event of failure, he frequently gets all tho blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, throfore, grudge if on occasions he seems to bo judged harshly by liis 
followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, tho general becomes the Hero ; 
if things go wrong ho is j)UDished severely.” 

We began the study with a note of pessimism. At tho end also 
we find that there is unrest, there is indecision, a sense of helplessness, 

I uncertainty in the councils of the rulers, in the 

roug^^struggie niarket-places of the world, in the academics of philo- 

realisation sophers to which men have been used to look for 

light and guidance. Ideals of human conduct Jiro being 
subjected to new tests, and the ])ractic(‘s of mankind arc being called 
upon to adapt themselves to new conditions to meet the needs of new 

values in life. India cannot any more continue in her hermit life. 

Modern science has eliminated distance ; the mountains and oceans are 
no longer barriers but are to-day lines of eommunicatiou on which have 
been moving men and women from distant lands and knocking at our 
doors with news of a new world. Even if we would we could 
not refuse to hear them ; even if we could we would not refuse 

to hear them. Our sages and saints had i-een “the one in all the 

changing manifoldncss of the universe^ the tliroad of unity that runs 
through creation } a scientist of modern India, Aeharya .lagadis 
Chandra Basu, has presented this realisation to the test of our senses. 
That realisation has come to New India to be renewed and revivified 
in the modern world through ■struggles in the spirit of a new Zr/pr/.s/ya, 
a new self-dedication. Hindu and Muslim, Christian and Sikh, Bengalee 
and Biharee, Andhra and Tamilian, Maliratti and Gujrati may appear 
to forget today the message of this unity. But the meaning of the 
present conflicts and competitions in India, we will realise as we go 
through the tribulations of the present towards the hopes of the future. 
These hopes will sustain us. They can be best described in the words 
of Jagadis Chandra—a seer and a scientist of new India ; 

“And in this country through the railleniums there always have been some wlio, 
beyond the immediate and absorbing prize of tlio hour, sought for the realisation of 
tho highest ideal of life not through passive renunciation, hut through active 
struggle. The weakling who has refused tho conflict, having acquliod nothing, has 
nothing to renounce. In India such examples of constant realisation of ideals through 
work have resulted in tho formation of a continuous living tradition. And by hei 
latent power of rejuvenescence she lias readjusted herself through infinite transfor¬ 
mations. Thus while the soul of Babylon and the Nile Valley has transmigrated, 
ours still remains vital and with capacity of absorbing what tho time has brought, 
and making it one with itself.” 

—{Specially contributed by Sn Suresh Chandra Dev) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session—New Delhi—14th. February to 8th. April 1938 

Mechanisation of Army 

Tho Budj^ot Session of tho Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 14th. 
February 1938. Tho question hour was lively. The Commander-in-Chief replied to a 
nurabor of questions on tho scheme of army mechanisation. After going over tho 
present scheme, Flis Excellency added that the question of mechanisation of certain 
Indian units was at present under consideration by tho Oovornraent of India. 

After question time, the Secretary fuesentod copies of O'ght bills as wore passed 
by tho Assembly, including the Military Manoeuvres Bill and Insurance Bill. 

Railway Budget and Deo .ate 

Sir Outhrie Russell, (diief Commissioner of Railways, next presented tho statement 
of estimated exfienditure and revenue for the year 1938-39, in respect of Railways 
after which the Council adjourned till the 17th. 

17th. & 18th. FEBRUARY:—Tho Council held a general discussion on the 

railway budget to-day, Mr. Ramdas Panfulu, tho first speaker, subjected the 
budget to a critical analysis, and regietted that there was no reference to a general 
trade and economic condition of the country in relation to railways. Ho urged the 
provision of adequate facilities to encourage the transport of agricultural produce 
to distant parts. The policy in regard to the rail-road problem was unsatisfactory 
as the ailways wanted co-ordination with motor transport by coercion, instead of 
adopting a policy of equitable treatment of other forms of transport. 

8ir A. P. Patro expressed the opinion that much of the difficulty of tho rail¬ 
road problem would bo eliminated if tho railways come to suitable arrangements 
with Local Governments, since roads were a provincial subject. At the same time 
the railways should afford greater amenities to the travelling public. 

Lala Ramsaran Das declared that in regard to recruitment for various services, 
a dePnito anti-Indian policy had been adopted in the Indian railways. Perhaps it 
was due to the reactionary recommendation of tho Wedgwood Comriiittee. Though 
a laige number of well-qualified Indians were available for tho mechanical and 
engineering departments from various engineering colleges in India, the railways 
preferred importing foreigners. There was also a rumour among Indians officiating 
as foremen and chargeraen that they would never be confirmed but soon be replaced 
by Europeans. He asked if this was true. The treatment of Indians was also bad 
at the recent Moghnlpura workshop explosion, where a covenanted European foreman, 
instead of being punished, was quietly allowed to go away. He urged the accelera¬ 
tion of goods traffic, which would result in a substantial reduction in new wagon 
construction. He complained of uneconomic pay to the lower subordinate staff 
which generated discontent. The amount spent on providing amenities for third 
class passengers, ho declared, was inadequate as compared with upper class travellers. 
He requested the Government to abolish the surcharge on coal. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

21fl. FEBRUARY Tho Council of State transacted non-official business today. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru s resolution urging active steps to facilitate settle¬ 
ment of Indians on laud in British Guiana and discourage their repatriation to India 
was adopted unanimously, tho Government accepting the resolution for taking up 
the matter with the Colonial Office. 

An interesting debate ensued on Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Choudhury's resolution 
that full military training bo given to all physically fit Indians between the ages of 
21 and 36 and that they be admitted to permanent units in the Army irrespectiye 
of oaste and creed. 
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The Commander-in^Chief explained the futility of such a scheme and the colossal 
cost it would involve. Ho pointed out that the training of all ahle-hodicd Indians 
would mean the creation of an inciedibly vast army, 200 to 300 times the present 
strength- Of tvhat practical use such enormous army levies would be in modern 
warfare except providing cannon-fodder ? The GoverriraentOs policy, on the other 
hand, was to keep the Array as small aud at the same time as efficient as possible. 
The resolution was negatived. 

24lh FEBRUARY The Council discussed two non-official resolutions to-day. 
Sirdar Buta Singh's resolution for a committee to work out a scheme with the object 
of stabilising tho price of wheat, cotton, gar, sugar, and other agricultural products 
was rejected after Mr. Teates had explained that the matter was primarily the concern 
of provincial Governments. 

After two hours’ discussion the House defeated Mr. Kalikkars resolution that 
the number of cadets admitted to the miliiary academy bo raised from 60 to 120, by 
14 to 23 votes. The Coraraander-in-Chief said that recently tho Government reviewed 
the position and came to the conclusion that the increase of the number of intake 
was not possible just at present. There had been wastage recently amongst the 
King’s commissioned Indian officers by resignations. Lifelong military caieer had 
not in practice appealed to many of those who fiist took up a commission with 
apparent enthusiasm. He hofred tlie same would not be found to be the case with 
the remainder of the Indian officers. 

Right of Putting Suppl. Questions 

2nd. MARCH :—An authoritative decision on tho limitations imposed on tho right 
of putting supplementary qnt'stions was announced by Sir Maneckjce Dadabhoy and 
Pandit Hirdayuath Kunzrii, over whose suppIerneiUary questions in September last 
there was some misundei’stauding, necessitating a study of the subject and consulta¬ 
tions with the Speaker of the House of Commons, t'aptain Fitzroy had nothing to 
say, as Sir Maneckjee appealed to him and the House to accept the decision. 

The statement of Sir Maneckjee occupied half an hour to read. He quoted from 
the communication he had received from Captain Fitzroy, and also from Sir Howard 
Degville, secretary of the Empire Parliamentary Association, as well as from the rul¬ 
ings of Sir Frederick Whyte and Sir Shanmukhara Chetty, and submitted ‘with all 
humility’ that they were exactly what he himself had emphasized so often from the 
Chair, namely, that the supplementarios are intended only to clear up any ambiguity 
in the leply given, or to extract any further information on the subject dealt with in 
the reply. At the same time, Sir Maneckjee gave the assurance that ho w'ould enforce 
the principles now enunciated ‘justly and with discretion’. 

Military Manoeuvres Bill 

On the motion of the Commander-in-Ckief^ tho Council of State passed the Bill to 
provide facilities for military manoeuvres and for field filing and artillery practice as 
was passed by the Assembly. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Chowdhury moved half a 
dozen amendments and all of them were rejected. 

The House also passed the Bill further to amend tho Destructive Insects and Pests 
Act as was passed by the Assembly. It was moved by Sir Jagdish Prasad. 

Building Industry Workers’ Safety 

Sir Mohammad Yakub moved a resolution that the Council having considered 
draft convention and the recommendations relating to the safety of the building indus¬ 
try recommends to the Governor-General in Council (a) that the provincial Govei'U- 
ments be consulted regarding the desirability and practicability of legislation to secure 
greater safety for workers in tho building industry, (b) that their attention be drawn 
to the recommendations concerning cooperation, accident, prevention and vocational edu¬ 
cation. Sir Mohammad described the important features of tho draft convention 
and the attitude of various Governments who were represented at the Geneva Assembly 
session in 1936 when it was considered. The Indian delegates had pointed out the 
unsuitability of several proposals to Indtau conditions. Sir Mohammad Yakub said that 
it appeared from the perusal of the proceedings that most countries had found safety 
in the regnlation or the building industry. But in India conditions were quite 
different. The construction of houses in Indian villages could not be construed as a 
hazardous occupation but in some commercial cides such accidents were inseparable 
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and no action was possible unless the cooperation of the local Governments and muni¬ 
cipalities was secuied. There should be an adequate system of inspection to enforce 
the building laws. The convention itself was of a complicated nature and difficult for 
enforcement in the case of India. The function was primarily that of the provincial 
Governments and their discretion could not be fettered by the decision taken by the 
central Government. 

The resolution was passed. The Council then adjourned till March 4. 

Opposition Walk-out 

4th. MARCH About 20 members of the Progressive and Congress parties walked 
out to-day follow'ing -Str James Origg's statement explaining the Government’s position 
on the controversy regarding the exclusion from the voted list of the expenditure on 
Defence and External Affairs. 

After tSir James Grigg, who spoke amid repeated interruptions, Rai Bahadur 
Ramsarnn Das^ leader of the Opposition, Mr. Ramdas PantulUy leader of the Con¬ 
gress party, and Syed Hossain Imam, deputy leader of the Progressive party, made 
statements protesting against ‘tiie curtailment of the rights and privileges of the 
Assembly with which the Council of State forms the centra! legislature’. Sir A. P. 
Patio rose to speak when all members of the Progressive and Congress parties 
waited out. 

Central k Defence Expenditurb 

Explaining the Government’s attitude regatding the Legislature’s right of 
vote on Defence expendituie, Siir James Origg^ Finance Member made the 
following statement in the Council of vStato to-day :— 

Sir James Gtigg continued : “The argument has been advanced that, though 
the classification of that expenditure is a legal use of a power vested in the 
Governoi-Geiieral'in-Council, nevertheless there was no obligation on the Governor- 
General-i i-Council to use that power in the sense in which it has been 
used, and that the previous practice should have been permitted to continue 
under which, while the army estimates weie not submitted to the vote, the 
expenditure of the Army Department as it was then known was treated as 
voted expenditure comparably with the expendituie of other departments of the 
civil secretariat. This is the solo question at issue, since as previously the 
Governor-Geueial has thrown the entire defence estimates open to discussion by 
the legislature. 

“As is well known, the Central Executive and Legislature, while they are 
in foira letained unchanged in the tiansitional period, now function on the 
basis of the new distribution of powers under the Act of 1935. Briefly the 
pos tioii under the Act is that the powers, both legislative and financial, of the 
Cemnal Legislature in the transitional period corresfiond with the powers, 
after- the establishment of Federation, of the Federal Legislature. 

“When Federation is established, Defence will be administered by the 
Gov('rnor-Geneial in iiis discretion. The oxf>enditure which the Governor-General 
will incur for the discharge of his functions in rispect of defence will 
include the expendituie of the Defence Department and will be charged on 
the revenue of the Federation under Section 33 in the transitional period. 

Section 33 is not in force and the position is regulated by Section 67 a of 

the old Act in the modified terms in which it has been re-enacted in the 

ninth schedule of the New Act. The several changes made in that section aie in the 
direction of securing a similar classification in the transitional period of voted and 
non-voted expendituie such as will distinguish in the Fedeiation period expenditure 
submitted to the vote and expenditure charged on the revenues. 

“The treatment of defence expenditure as non-voted is a feature common 
to the old (Constitution and to the new. But while in the old Constitution 

it was possible to treat expenditure on the army department as in a sense 

distinct from the defence expenditure, that distinction is no longer permissible 
under the piovisions of the new Act. Thus in ^addition to the general 

statement given above of the new position of the Central Legislature, Part 10 

of the new Act, which is now in operation, draws a statutory distinction 

between the defence services of the Ciown iu India and the Civil Services, 

and the effect of Section 238 in that part of the Act is to bring the establishment 
of the Defence Department within the definition, now operative of defence 
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services. As such, expenditure on that department requires now to be treated 
as non-voted ; and will when Federation is established bo charged on the revenues. 

“It follows that in the classification now made there was no issue of 

policy open to the Govornor-Oeneral-in-Counoil to decide. In their classiGcation 
in the traditional period of expenditure on the Defence Department as non- 
voted expenditure, the Government of India have followed the prescriptions 

of the statute binding alike on themselves and on the Legislature.” 

Sir James Grigg contended that the Legislative Assembly had lost nothing 

real by the change the Government of India had been compelled by law to 
make. The burden of the complaint made in the Lower House was that the 

House was not prevented from recording a vote on the Defence expenditure. 
That was wholly inaccurate. In previous years the position was that the 
Assembly had recorded its views about defence liy voting on grants for the 
defence expenditure which covered the salaries of a comparatively small 
number of cleiks and peons in that department and year by year the 
Assembly had rejected the whole of the piovision and had forced the Governor- 
General to restore this elemont in the Defence expenditure. Tliis o’omeut 
of defence expenditure represented four lakhs of rupees out of forty-five croros. 
The Finance Member thought that to visit th-' wrath of the Assembly on a 
few clerks and peons in the Defence Deyiartment was highly aititicial. There 
was a more effective way of showing their reprobation by voting on the 
Executive Council, which was responsible for the di>f('nce policy. Therefore it 
appeared to him that the whole grievance was a manufactured one 

Lala Ramsarandns, Leader of the OppO'^ition, stated ^‘The Government in dis¬ 
regard of a long standing practice have deprived the Oenttal Legislature of the right 
it has enjoyed of voting the demand for the civil see.retariat of the Defence Depart¬ 
ment. No doubt this House takes no pait in the voting of the budgi^t demand but it 
cannot remain indifferent to the curtailment of rights and privilegos of the other 
House, with which it forms the Central Legislature. 

Lala Ramsarandas, proceeding, stated ; “The submission of the demand for the 
Defence Secretariat gave the Assembly a direct op|)ortiinity of exfiressing its opinion 
about the milita’-y policy of the Government of India which was fully availed of year 
after year. However embarrassed the Government miglit have been by an adverse 
vote of the Assembly year after year, this was no justification for changing the pro¬ 
cedure followed till last year and imposing a new restriction in a vital matter. 

“We can attribute change only to a change in the attitude of the Government 
of India. In order to enter our' strong protest against tlie temper and outlook, 
which this indicates, we have decided to take no part in the discussion on the 
budget. 

Mr. Rajndas Pantulu said : “The Congress party in this House has decided to 
follow the course adopted by the Congress party in the Assembly. We feel that no 
other course is left open to ns in this House. The departure made by the Govern¬ 
ment in the usual procedure by removing from the vote of the Assembly estimates of 
expenditure on army secretariat has the effect of cuitailing the power and privilege 
of the Central Legislature as a w^hole on a very vital matter. This House cannot 
allow such an encroachment by the Government on powei.s of the Legislature without 
recording its protest in a fighting manner. We feel that the |:irovisions of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, specially the transitory provisions eml'odied In paragraph 67A 
of the ninth schedule to the Act, have not altered tlie constitutional position, so as to 
make it obligatory on the Governor-General to withhold fiom the vote of tlie Assembly 
estimates of expenditure on the Army Secretariat. Even Section 2J8 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, when read with Section 317 and ninth schedule has not the effect 
of taking away the discretion vested in the Govornor-Geneial. No valid reason 
for the uncalled for and provocative departure has been given by the Government. 
Therefore, we have decided not to participate in discussion on the budget this year. 

“Now coming to the statement made by the Finance Member I must say that I 
don’t find any reason to alter the woid of the statement I have just read out. He 
not only did not improve his case, hut made it worse. On the legal and constitu¬ 
tional ground he is clearly wrong. The Goveinor-General’s discretion to follow the 
usual procedure is left untouched till the Federation is established. We need not 
contemplate what is to happen after Federation comes. It may not come for the 
Congress is pledged to see that it does not come. 
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Indo-British Trade Agreement 

7lh. MARCH Complotely vexed over the delay in the successful issue of the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement, and finding that the Government in the meanwhile 
was disregarding and circumventing the verdict of the Legislature, the Opposition in 
the Council of State gave a timely warning to the Goveinmcnt. ^We do not want 
to leave any loopholes for the Goviuu.ment after our bitter experience, was the 
spiiit in which Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Uotilal asked that the present interim 
agreement should terminate ‘here and now’, and fuither that the Cential Legislature’s 
opinion as to the new agreement should prevail, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das^ Pandit Hirday Nath Kvnzru and Mr. V. 
Rnmdas Pantulii all argued that no harm would bo done to India because the rise 
in the price of agricultural produce was greater than that of manufactured goods. 

In any ease they all felt that the inteiim tiade agioement which had been enteied 

into by the exi'ciitive without consulting the legislature should not be allowed to 

ljara[)CT and diday a successful issue of tlio negotiations for a permanent pact. 

Sir A P. Ratio was alone among the non-official members in thinking that the 
agreement should pioceed not on lines suggested by the non-official adviseis who 
weie mostly mill-owners but as the Government would consider proper taking into 
consideration also the interests of ‘the man behind the plough’. 

Sir ^]a}wmed Yaknh explained the Government’s mind that they did not have the 
same touching faith in the non-official advice as Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal nor 
would they agree to the projiosition that the legislature’s view alone should prevail. 

Pandit Hirday Aaih Kunzru and Mr. Remdas Pantnlu had been at pains to see 
that the spirit of the fiscal autonomy convention should at least prevail and as to 

this Sir Maliomed Yakub asked the JEIotise to rely on the stattsmanship of Sir 

Mahomed Zafiullah Khan, jieimanent Commerce Member. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

The only other important business transacted was the passing of the Bill of 
Diwan Lalchand Navabai for strengthening the Sarda Act ((’hild Marriage Res¬ 
traint Act Amendment Bill). Ho came to the gallery expecting a gicat debate but 

was told by Sir Rarnuni Mcaon^ who sponsored it, that the House was very helpful 
and the Goveinment did not even find it necessary to speak. After the manner in 
which Rai Ihiluidur Lala Ram Saran Das^ who was believed to be a Sanatanist, spoke 
in favour of the mi'asuie and quoted fieeiy from Sastras and Vedas, there was none 
to utter a word against the Bill. 

Development of Air & Sea Forces Urged 

lOlh. MARCH :-~The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 

I andit H. N. Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General- 
in-Couucil to redi&rriiiute the defence expendituie between the laud, sea and air 
forces so as to provide for a more adequate defence of the couutiy by sea and air 
foices. In modern waifare, he said, cavalry and infantry regiments were not of 
such great use as they used to be once upon a time. The proposed mechanisation 
scheme of the ludiau aimy was no doubt intiodueed as part of mechanisation of the 
entire Biitish aimy in England. Considering the little use the British cavalry 
regiments served, Pandit Kunzru asked Avhy these regiments should not be sent back 
to England or if they w^ere to be retained in India why the entire cost of the 
mechanisation should not be borne by His Majesty’s Goveinment. 

Mr. O'Gilvie claimed that the army maintained in India was very small, consi¬ 
dering the area, population and extensive land and sea frontieis. In the North West 
Fiontier the civil districts were constantly threatened with tribal raids and the 
mover of the resolution had not fully understood the nature of the frontier problems, 
when he suggested that highly mechanised army was not required for frontier 
waifare. However, they felt that, whether the army was to face minor or major 
dangers, it should be abreast of modern developments and needs. Mr. Ogilvie pointed 
out that India alone among the coiintiies in the world had reduced her defence 
budget by Ks. 23 and a half crores during the last fifteen years. 

Lala Ramsuran Das^ Leader of the Progressive party, supporting the motion, 
said that thanks to Government’s policy on the frontier the waning propensities of 
the frontier tribes had lessened, and therefore, the Government could afford to 
relieve the concentration of land forces on tho frontier and use the savings in 
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strengthening the air force. Referring to mechanisation, the speaker said it was 
not the duty of the Indian Government to mechanise the British section of the 
Indian aimy which was not permanent in India. 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to the debate, contended that the programme of mecha¬ 
nisation was due to a change of army policy in Britain and India was made to 
follow Britain, whether she liked it or not. 

Referring to the frontier danger mentioned by Mr. Ogilvie, Pandit Kunzru asked, 
“Why can’t he tell us how we are endangered either in the East or in the West i 
It is this reticence and lack of frankness that is responsible for the country’s sus¬ 
picions of Government’s actions”. He wanted to know why in India alone the 
peace-time army was maintained on a war footing. 

Mr. 0<7t7vre,'refilying to Pandit Kunzru, said that the Indian ai my had been 
reduced to so small a siZ'^ tliat it had been im[)eratively necessary to keep what 
they had on a war footing leady to go to war at notice. 

The resolution was negatived by ^4 votes to 14. 

Reduction of Defence Expenditure 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved a resolution urging the Governmoat to appoint a 
committee of the memliers of the Central Legislature to examine the defence budget 
with a view to reducing the expenditure generally and in particular to attain the 
following objectives : 

(a) Reductions in ancillary and engineering department expenses ; 

(b) Increase in income from the disposal of stores ; r> i 

(c) The possibilities of transfening part of pension charges to the Bntisli 

Government ; 

(d) The feasibility of questioning tho composition of capitation ebar res, and 

(e) The enquiry or otherwise of charging the whole or part of the contribution 

for the National health insuiance and the unemployment assurance for 

British soldiers. 

He pointed out that the Defence budget showed an increase of two crores of 
rupees dining the last two years, in spite of the fact that Burma was separated 
and England was making a contribution to India. He claimed that the business side 
of the aimy was t,op-heavy and could be replaced by an Indian personnel without 
loss of efficieney and at the same time resulting in a saving of nearly half tho cost. 
He pointed out the huge waste in the army stores arnl that a laige stock of meili- 
(lines purchased by the Defence Department was foisted on provincial Governments 
and local bodies at high cost. 

Mr, O'tjilvie asked tho House to consider whether this was tho opportune moment 
for the appointment of such a committee. Tho situation in the woild to-day was 
such as required not retrenchment in the defence expenditure but an increase. To 
carry on without any increase was in itself a high tribute to th(3 Defence Dqrart- 
ment’s solicitude for the tax-payer. Mr. O’Gilvie added that, as it was, any retrouch- 
ment on a large scale was unthinkable at the present moment. Over nine crores of 
economy had been effected in the army expenditure since 1929-30. There was in 
existence a public accounts committee, which dealt very fully with the whole 
financial and business side of the defence forces in India and any other committee 
to do the same woik was not necessaiy. 

Rai Bahadur Bam Saran Das^ referring to the saving of 92 lakhs of rupees 
in the defence expenditure due to a shortage of British troops in India, said that 
this saving should be permanent. He suggested greater eare in giving army contracts. 
He emphasised that the present was the suitable time for a committee. For, after all, 
the recommendation of such a committee were not binding on the Government, but 
their suggestions would be useful to them. 

Pandit H. K Kunzru said a substantial reduction was possible by either of two 
ways, namely, withdiawal of British troops from India and industrialisation so as 
to make India, as far as possible, self-sufficient in all kinds of army stores. The 
Government must seriously consider the necessity of manufacturing arms and 
ammunition in India. 

Mr, 0 Qilvie pointed out that Pandit Kunzru’s suggestion for industrialisation or 
sending Indian apprentices might ho useful from the point of view of Indianisation, 
but they were hardly suitable as a measure of economy. He stated that the Inch- 
oape Committee sat at a time when the army was big soon after the war, and 
reductions were possible. Again the Retrenchment Committee of 1931 was oonsti- 
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tuted in the face of a most disastrous slump all over the world. Since then there 
had been progressive retrenchment, but they had reached a stage where reduction 
was not possible. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Civil Appeals to Federal Court 

2 lit. MARCH The Council of State met to-day with a heavy agenda of eight 
non-otficial resolutions before it. 

After questions further discussion on Haji Mohammad Hussain's resolution, 
urging the Government of India to take immediate steps to introduce measures to 
provide for civil appeals to the Federal Court from the judgments of the High 
Courts in British India as piovided in the Federal Court by sec. 206 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and to establish at the earliest possible date a 
Supreme Court of Ciiminal appeal In India, was resumed. 

Mr. N. Sapru, supportiiig the resolution, appealed to the Government to 
consider it in a sympathetic spirit as there were neither political nor contro¬ 
versial princiijles involved. He pointed out that the Federal Court which con¬ 

sisted of uraiuent judges had hardly any work to do with the result that valuable 
judicial talent found no scope for expression. Federation was still far off and at 

piesent fiom their point of view the Fedeial Couit was a costly luxury and 

therefore It was thetr duty to provide some work if it ought to justify its exis¬ 
tence. It had been held that at present the appeals to the Privy Council were 
very costly and dilatory to Indian litigants and it would be advantageous to all if 
civil apfivals weie vested in the Federal Court. 

Mr. Hamdas Pantulu, Leader of the Congtess patty, opposed the resolution 
which had not indicated any scheme by which India would be self-contained in 
the matter of appeals. The provision for more courts ^ of appeal, he said, was 
not in the interest of India (A vioce—It was in the interests of lawyers) He 
did not see that a sufTicient case had been made for the establishment of a court 
of ciiminal apfe-al for none liked the prolongation of appeals of cnminal cases. 

Pundit Hridiiy Nath Kunzru also coutended that the Government of India 
Act did not exfiiessly prohibit the establishment of a Supreme Court of Criminal 
appeals. If once tlie principle was accepted then it would be easy to stiiclly 
limit the criminal appeals to cases in which a substantial principle of law was 
involved. He strongly criticized the contention that the provision for these appeals 
would help the bar. 

Hnji Syed Mohammad Hussain^ replying to the debate, said that his resolution 
w'as to see to what extent had the Goveinmeut accepted it in piinciplo aud he 
hoped that an early action would be taken to give effect to it. As for the second 
pait of the resolution, he hoped to place a bill before the House. He withdrew 
the losolutiou. 

Government Services k Posts 

Sir Pamunni Menon moved a resolution urging the introduction, as early as 
practicable, lu regard to the services and posts in the Government of India and 
the coMtially administered areas the locruitraeut to which is in the competence 
of the Government of India, of the scheme of recruitment adumbrated in the 
Government of India’s circular letter published on Jan. 20 last to ail the provincial 
Goveinments with such modification and amplification as fuither consideration 
may necessitate, but without abandoning the two essential conditions laid down 
in the said scheme in regard to the age and the stage of education at which 
candidates would be entitled to appear for the proposed prelimmarv examination. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that there had been a teudency to blame the universities 
for unemployment which might also be due to the economic phenomenon. If it 
was due to the latter any amount of reorganisation of education would not solve 
the problem of unemployment. He was extremely critical of the Government 
proposal. 

Railway Surcharge on Coal 

Eai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution to the Governor General 
in Council that the surcharge levied on the railway freight for coal and hard 
coke should be abolished forthwith. Reviewing the history of the surcharge on 
the freight for coal and hard coke the mover pointed out that it was levied at the 
time when the railway finances were at the lowest ebb in 1932 and the Gov- 
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ernment had promised to remove the surcharge as soon as the railway finances 
would come into their own. The mover maintained that the Government had not 
honoured the pledge they had given. At present the railway finances were in a 
sound condition and it was timo that the Government fulfilled the pledge and re¬ 
moved the surcharge which was a handicap to the development and growth of 
the industry in India. 

Sir Ouihrie Eussrll^ Chief Commissioner of Railways, replying maintained that 
the Government had honoured the pledge given and pointel out how the Govern¬ 
ment had reduced the surcharge, whi(;h was 15 per cent, in 1932 to 12 and a half 
per cent, in 1935, subject to a maximum of one rupee per ton irrespective of distance. 

• He said that the timo had not yot come for rates. Tluw had carefully examined 
the position which showed that the surcharge did not effect the movement of the 
traffic whatsoever. The speaker quoted figures proving his contention. The House 
rejected the resolution. 

Protest Against Finance Bill 

22nd MARCH -After question Mr. J. C. Nixon, Secretary, Finance Department 
moved that the Finance Bill, as la^commended by the Oovoruor-General, be taken 
into consideration. He said that the House was already aware of the circumstances 
in which the Governor-General thought it proper to restore all the grants which 
had been rejected in the Lower House. Consequently, in order to carry on the 
activities of Government they required all those resources which were indicated in 
the Budget Statement made in both Hiuses. Those resources included the passing 
of the Finance Bill which was also rejected in the Assembly. The recommended 
Finance Bill merely proposed to carry on the status quo. It imposed no fresh 
taxation and it proposed no reduction in taxation. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das,\QSi.>\QY oi the Progressive paity, said 'or reasons 
already stated on former occasions his party had di'cided not to participate in the 
discussion of the Finance Bill. They would, however, vote against the Bill 
at every stage. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, leader of the Congress party, said his party also decided 
for same reasons not to participate in the discussion. There was another reason 
also, namely, no useful purpose would be served in consideration of a Bill in a 
certified form, as no alteration was possible. 

Thereafter Mr. R, H. Parker (Bombay Chamber) rose to speak and all the 
members of the Progressive and Congress parties, numbering about 20, walked 
out of the Chamber. 

After Mr. Parker, Sir Patro and the Maharaja of Darbhanga had spoken, Mr. 
Nixon replied to the discussion. 

When the motion for consideration was put to the House, the House just then 
challenged a division. 

The President said he would not permit a division in the exorcise of his own 
discretion as there was only one member who challenged it. 

Immediately theie was a stampede and all the members who were peeping 
through the curtains rushed in. 

The opposition members questioned the President’s ruling. Mr. Kunzru pointed 
out that they had every right not to participate in the debate and yot vote. 

In the general confusion the Presideat declared Mr. Nixon’s motion carried. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das wanted to make a statement, hut the President 
disallowed any statement and proceeded to put clauses and schedule of 
the Bill to vote. 

He put the schedule to the House first and the Opposition shouted “no”. The 
Piesident reiterated his earlier ruling and disallowed a division. 

Thereupon there was further confusion and excitement in the House, members of 
the Opposition insisting on their right to vote. Pandit Kunzru said that “for the 
Chair to say that our action is right or wrong is going too far”. Mr. Hossain Imam 
shouted, “What is undignified” What is unparliamentary ?” Yet few understood 
under what rules the President had disallowed the motion. 

The Piesident called for order and remarked : “It was an unbecoming and 
undignified procedure for the House of Elders to pursue,” 

The President agreed to reconsider his ruling on condition that members withdrew 
certain remarks alleged to have been made against the Chair. Members refused to 
withdraw them and insisted on their right. 
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When thoro was uttor confusion, tho Loador of tho IIouso Str Jagadish Prasad 
I'oquestod tho Cliair to adjourn tho House for 15 minutes. 

Tho Prosiciont accoixlin^dy took tho sonso of tho House and adjourned it, 

Tho Council roassombJod after Iialf-an-hour. 

Lala Ramsaran Das made a statomont on f^ehalf of his party. He said that any 
action taken by his party was by way of protest against tho Govornor-Generai’s 
certification of flio Finance Bill and restoration of grants in disro^^ard of tho wishes 
of tho Central Logislature. It was in no sonso intended as discourteous to the 
President personally or to tlie Chair or to tho House. As they desired to challenge 
the Govornmont’s motion they wished that a division bo taken. 

Thereupon tho President said tliat tho dooisiou whicli ho took a fow minutes ago 
in disallowing a division was based on misundorstauding. His prodecossors on several 
such occasions had disallowed a division. For OKarnpIo, tho late Sir Alexander 
Muddiraao, wlio was tho first President of tho Council had observed ‘dhat tho 
lerpiest for a division is frivolous and I disallow it” There have been several 
suWsequent rulings by his successors supporting this point. In view of tho statomont 
by tho Loader of tho Opi>ositiou, and particularly as tho demand for a division 
came from a larger number of mombors, it gives a different complexion. Ho would 
now allow a division on the motion that the schedule to tho Bill bo taken 
into consideration. 

Tho House divided and tho motion was cariiod by 27 votes to 15. Tho House 
again divided on the dual motion that the Bill as rocoramended by tho Govornor- 
Ciennial bo passed and it was carried by the same number of votes. 

Only three members paiticipatod in the I'licf debate on the Financo Bill. Mr. 
Paiker regretted the action of tho Opposition in refusing to participate in tho 
di'bate. Ho reiterated his complaint against tho retention of sutcharges on income 
tax and customs and uigod a revision of tho tariff schedule.s so as to make them 
more scientific. 

Sir A. P. F'ltro said it was a pity that electod representatives in tho House 
should have refused to discuss the Finance Bill and that tho Bill as certiliod by the 
Govemoi-General did not recuivo tiu' ati«‘ntion it deserved. He thought that tho 
Budget was an excellent one hocause it did not impo.se fiesh taxation. 

The Maharaja of Darhlnnuja criticised the “status quo” budget which had 
maiulaiiiod the oxistiug taxation which was already too liigh. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Nixon, tho Finance Secretary, tho President put the 
motion to vote, with the result above mentioned. 

Two Official Bills passed 

23rd. MARCH :-~The Council of State passed two official bills to-day, namely, tho 
Tea Control Bill and the Woikmou’s Compensation Act Amendraont Bill, as passed by 
the .Assembly. 

Sir Mohammad Yakiib^ Commerce Member, sponsored botli tho bills. Moving the 
Tea Control Bill, ho explained the variou.s provisions of tho Bill and said that tlio time 
liad not yet arrived for complct(dy removing tho control ovor tho tea industry. If no 
control was sought to be exercised now, it would result in flinging tlio industry again 
in a parlous state from whi(;h it was redeomod 10 years ago. 

Lala Ram Saran Das (hanked tho Goverameiit for agreeing to non-official demands 
to include one re[)rosontativo on the board to represent the Punjab, the United Provin¬ 
ces ami tlio Bihar tea interests. Ho hoped that tho quota lixod for India would be 
such as might bo advantageous to India. Tho Bill was passed. Tho second bill was 
also passed without much discussion. Tho Council thou adjourned till the 1st. April. 

Trade Disputes Act Amend Bill 

Ist. APRIL Mr. Clow in moving for consideration of tho Trade Disputes Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill, as passed by tho Assembly, .stressed tho importance of taking all reasonable 
steps to socuro harmony in industry. Ho mentioned that daring the last 12 months 
there liad boon more striko.s in India than in any corresponding period previously ex¬ 
cept in 1920-21. While lie hoped that tho number was inllatod by causes wliich 
would prove to bo temporary, ho suggested that an iraprovoraont in industrial relations 
generally was most desirable. Tribunals that could bo appointed under tho Tiado 
Disputes Act could not bo established in early stages of the dispute and inevitably 
tended to start working when tho parties had already ranged in opposite camps and 
when an agroomoat was difficult to socuro. The conciiiatioa officers, for whose 
10 
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appointment the Bill provided, could by acting as a friend of both the parties and 
mediating before antagonism had been aroused, should be able to prevent many dis¬ 
putes from resulting in rupture of relations. 

Mr. P, N. Sapni criticised several provisions of the Bill. In particular he did not 
agree that waterways and tramways could be classed as public utility services. Unless 
the Government had adequate control over them they were essentially run for private 
profit. What was needed was not dedaniig any form of strikes illegal but a reform 
of the capitalist system with a tinge of humility towards labour. In India strikes 
were brought about by capitalists ignoring the jus* demands of labour and very often 
repressive [lowers weio used against labour. Mr. Sapru agreed that the weapon of 
strikes should be used with restraint, but the Government, if it wished the welfare of 
the community as a whole, should afford equal protection both to the labour and the 
cajiitalist. 

Mr. Hosaain Imant opined that tho success or failure of this measure would de¬ 
pend on the class of conciliation oflicers ajipointed by the Government. These officers 
should be able to command the confidence of labour. lie thought that tho Bill as it 
Stood was^not much of improvement on tho original Act. 

Mr. Kalikkar supported the Bill. He said that ho was interested neither in labour 
nor capitalism and he had seen several strikes in Nagpur many of which were not in 
the interest of labour and could have been avoided. After seeing a number of labour 
legislations during tho last few years he concluded that the Government wore giving 
more irajiortance to the grievances of labour than the capitalist. Ho hoped that this 
Bill wlien passed would go a long way in promoting industrial pcaci' in tlu' country. 

Sir David Devadoss and Mr. Ramdns Faitiulu sujiported the Bill. Mr. I’aiitulu 
said that the Congress was as much solicitous of the interests of labour as any one 
in the country. {Sir A. P. Pairo: Meicly in woids) As a co-opeiator, Mr. Pantulu 
believed in harmony between capital and laliour and he had complete coulidenco in 
responsible provincial Governments to efiVctivi'ly solve lai'our problems in the near 
future. lu conclusion, Mr. Pantulu suggi'sted that latiour leaders should oiganise a 
labour party on the linos of the Britisli Labour party. 

After Mr. Clow had leplied the House adopted tho motion for consideration. 

Mr. Parker thereafter moved a lengthy amendment that in clause 10 relating lo 
conciliation officers as projiosed in section 18-A the following sub-section be added : 
‘Jf any person supplying infoimation or pioducing document to the conciliation officer 
requests that the information or the document or any jiart thereof shall hi' tieated as 
confidential the conciliation officer shall not disclose such infoimation or tho contmits 
of such document or any part thereof except to (a) an authority which had appointed 
him to be the conciliatiuri officer, or (b) to the parties concerned in dispute for the 
purpose of mediating therein or for promoting a settlement thereof. 

‘If tho conciliation officer contravenes the provisions of tho above sub-section he 
shall be punishable with fine whicli may extend to Its. 100.’ 

‘No criminal couit shall take cognizance of an offence under this section except 
with the previous sanction of the authority appointing the conciliation officer and no 
civil court shall, without a like sauction, euteitain any suit against the conciliation 
officer with respect to the disclosure of any information or tho contents of any docu¬ 
ment or a ])art thereof of the nature referred to above’. 

The amendment w^as adopted. Tlio Bill as amended thereafter was passed. 

Ihe House also passed another Bill moved by Mr. Williams to amend the Hindu 
vVomens right to Property Act of 1937 as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council then adjourned till tho 7tb. April. 

Official Bills passed 

, APRIL : The Council of State passed to day three official Bills, nameiy, 
the Bill to provide for temporary continuance of the existing protection conferred 
on the sugar industry in British India, the Bill to amend the law relating to salt 
force in Sind, and the Bill to amend the Indian Coffee Cess Act 
of lydfi, as passed by tho Assembly. 

Child Marriage Restraint Bill 

The Council of State adjourned sine die today after having 
passed the barda Act Amendment Bill and two official Bills—the Bill to continue 
imposed on broken rice for another year and the Bill to amend 
the Delhi Joint Water Board Act of 1926. 
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Mr. Rayndas Pantulu moved that the Bill to amend the Sarda Act, as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken into consideration and passed. He explained in detail 
the improvements sought to be introduced in the Act with a view to making it 
more effective and said that this measure was of national importance. So long as 
the evil of child marriage existed, India could not achieve full-fledged 
nationalism. 

Eight other members who participated in the discussion spoke in favour of 
the measure. Haji Sycd Mohamcd Husain^ claiming to speak on behalf of Muslims, 
said that whih^ the Muslim members were not opposing the passage of the Bill, they 
would not paiticipate in the discussion. And that was consistent with their attitude 
towards the original Sarda Act. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said that social reforms should not be enforced by 
the rule of the rod. Hir Jagdish Prasad on behalf of Government supported the Bill. 

After Mr. Pantulu had leplied to the debate, the Bill was passed. The President 
thereafter adjourned the Council Sine die. 


September Session—Simla—6th. to 22nd* September 1938 

Legislatht. Control of Defence Policy 

The Council of State commenced its 8eptemi>er Session at Simla on the 
6lh. September, 1938. After interpellationn Mr. P. N. Saprii moved a 
resolution recommending to the Govcimoi-General to a.ssooiate more closely 
the legislatuies witli the formulation and direction of the defence policy 

by the appointment of a standing committee of the legislature to advise 

oil the dcfeiice policy or by such other practicable measures consistent with 
the present constitutional position a.s may be recoramended by the committee pre- 
porideiatinglv non-official in character, af>pointed for this pur})Ose. Mi‘. Safun said 
that the House should have been justified in asking for contiol of the defence, 
military stialegy and militaiy discipline. But he knew that the British public 
would not concede all that. Flo therefore only asked for increased influence in 
aimy matters, ITo proi osod that the committee could advise the Governor-General 
on the defence expenditure, recruitment of Indians and Indiauization. He added, 
‘If you Yant to have more wlioleliearted co-operation between India and England 
then you musr change the psychology of the Indian people in regaid to the army’. 

M •. V. V. Kalikknr expressed the view that the lesolution was a very modest 

one and hence llie Governraeut should have no objection to the resolution. 

Ml'. A. dec. Williams^ on behalf of the Government, expressed his appreciation 
of the extiemidy moderate character of the observations made by the mover of 
the irsolutimi and those who had RU)>ported it. It was therefore with great regret 
the Governmi'iit could not see their way to accept the resolution. Firstly, the 
(iovernment coubi not accept the position that the ('xecutive sliould consult the 
piojiosed committee on all matters concerning tlie defence porniv. Secondly, the 
executive of the Goveiiimcnt which was responsible for the dt'fence could not bind 
itself in advance to accept outside advit^e. Moreover, tlu* position under federation 
Would I'e vi'jy diffeient. Defence would not be tlie concern of the rainistiy. If the 
Governor-General in Ins discietion desired to ascertain j) 0 )iular opinion surely that 
authoiity w'ould be liis oun Ministers who would be tlie fiist to resent his soliciting 
the ojiinion of a body whicli comjirisod of members from the oiiposition. 

Mr. Sapru, in the course of his reply to the debate, said he believed that the 
Government’s real objection to the resolution was that it w'ould strengthen the 
hands of the Indian Ministeis in Feileiatioii. The lesolution was put to vote and 
negatived. 

The house also rejected another resolution by Mr. Kumar Shankar Ray Choudhury 
suggesting that rules for recruitment to public services should be so altered as to 
give preference to those who had rendered voluntary service for a specified period. 

Mr. 0. S. Motilal introduced a Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages 
among Hindus. The House thou adjourned till the 8th. 
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Anti-Recruitment Bill 

8tli. SEPTEMBER :—Tho visitors’ gallery was crowded today when Mr. A. dc C. 
Williams, additional dofenoo secretary, moved for consideration of the Auti- 
Recruitment Bill as passed by the Assembly. He said that during the past 18 months 
the attention of the Government had boon drawn to a eonsidorablo number of 
speeches in the Punjab dissuading persons from joining tho defeneo forces or in tiie 
alternative inciting would-be recruits to commit acts of mutiny and insuboidination 
after joining. It was revealed that 115 dilTerout persons made auti-recruiting 
speeches at 71 public mootings during tho period of nine months. Since then during 
a further period of eight months 130 similar cases were reported. In other provin¬ 
ces also similar acts wore reported though in a smalh'r nurnhor. Jlie (lovornment 
considered the position grave as it could not tolerate destruction of discipline in 
tho army. Be assured tho House that it was not the intention of the Boveniment 
to kill pacifist propaganda nor apply the provisions ol the Bill in llie pioviuces 
whore tho local Governments did not wish to enforce it. , n 

Mr. Ramda^. Pantidu, leader of the Congioss party, laid his opposition to 1 he 
Bill only on its merits. If tho army were usetl for inlcrual security and protection 
of India’s frontiers no patriotic Indian would dissuade Irnliaus from joining il. Jlis 
suspicion was that tho Bill was necessary because the political and defence intoicMs 
of England were in danger. , • w 

Sir Phirozc Sethna said that in older to sliikc terror; the Government miglit 
perhaps prosecute some men for dissuading people from joining tlie army but hefoie 
long tho Government would have to stay their hand. If tliey did not then there 
would bo such a stir aud agitation that the Govcrnnii'nt wouKl repeal this legislation. 
Bo suspected that tho siiooches dissuading the jieojde from jeining the army winch 
tho Army Secretary mentioned were made by iriesponsitde people. 7\ftcr quostion- 
ing tho propriety of bringing this legislation at fuesont he suggested^that for anti- 
rocruitmeut propaganda the Government only would In' blamed. For durhig the 
last 2d years—since the commencement of tho Groat War—much was jp’omisod to 
India but nothing was given. ‘Can you blame tho Indian people if in the interests ol 
their })CopIo they ask their people not to go to w'ar in which India is not interested 

[\ir. P. N. Sapm, opiiosing tho Bill, accused the British Oovornraent of doing 
Jittlo for oncoiiraging in India a projioro mentality towards defence. TJie J'ght 
solution, ho said, for stopping the iricsponsiblo talk was to make tho ijoople feel the 
responsibility for defonco by giving them Dominion Status. Mr. Saprn also ciiticiscd 
the Government for showing discrimination in recruiting Indians in tJic officer grade 
of the army and in the recruitment as botvyeon one province and another. He 
asked how Self-Govornraont could bo safe in the futuio when the country was 
dominated by one province. . tt • • ^ - 

Naicnhzada Kur^hed Ali Khan, propaganda secretary of the Unionist jiarty in 
the Punjab, informed tho Bouse that in the Punjab anfi-rocrnitmcnt propaganda 
was being can fed on for more than a year now, particularly in those districts ol 
till) Punjab which supplied most recruits. People from outside llio Punjab had 
boon joining bauds with “the miS(diiovons sot' in tho Punjab in misleading the 
people, As regards the provisions in the Bill the Nawabzada said the Punjab lias 
unitedly supported it. At tho recent Zamiudars’ conforciioo which was attended by 
the Premier and over a lakh ol Punjabis tho Bill was welcomed. 

‘I am one of those who advise every young man to nndi'rgo military training 
and am in favour of the formation of a national militia. But I am for training of 
the right typo aud for national purpose,’ declared Lola Rain Saran Das, loader of 
the opposition, opposing tuc Pill. Bo said it was amazing tfiut when the provinces 
enjoyed autonomy tho central Govorumout was acting in a leuciioriaiy manner by 
bringing forward such legislations as was under consideration. Bis view was tliat 
it was all due to tho peculiar ]>f)litics in the other house on account of the Muslim 
League being at loggerhead with tho Congress. The enactment of tho Bill only 
revealed the incompotcncy of tho Central Government aud the fading popularity of 
tho P^niouist party. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Willta7ns told Lala Ramsaran Das that from tlie 
enactment of this Bill no deduction could he derived as to the popularity or other¬ 
wise of the Unionist party. As regard.s tho question ])iit by Sir Fhirozo Sethna why 
Great Britain had not passed such a Bill in spile ol anti-iecniilment speeches in 
England, Mr. Williams said tho explanation was given by another speaker who had 
said that tho commonsonse of tho British nation was such that they paid very littl® 
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speeches. They had another explanation, namely, the sense of 
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attention to sueh .- . 

honour of the British pcoplo.^ , o 

The motion for consideration was passed by , 

The President taking the sense of the House decuird 

(ienonil ha<l not. boon obtained for the amendments. The second uadmt, ^^ah tliereiote 

""’'f^,'/.;!;’^';hfr1 "'ea<lin« only Mr. iVnfnfu spoke briefly opp,.in« -ti.^ Ihll. 
The Hill was then pa.ssod in tho form in which it emerged fiom the Lower lions.,. 
The Ilouse thou adjourned. 


to continue with tin* 
amendrm-nts piopufod 


9th SEPTEMBER :-An important 
and the steps whitj)! llie (roverumeiit 
guard Indian interests was made hy 
v'^othna’s stiort notico qiu'stion. 

Sir .lagadish lhascad said : As tin' 
noting in Ihiima falls chronologically 
apiuuximately and tho rocout revival, 
must alioady ho familiar with the 
Tho ovt'tits of tho second stage to tli 


iSt.\tement on Burma Riots 

statomi'iit on tho position rtf lioting in Buima 
of India W(T(' contoraplating to take to safe- 
:;ir Jafjndtslf Prasad replying to Sn Phiroz" 


lion, memtiors are ptohaldy awaio alioady tlo' 
in two parts, i-anvly from July 2G till Aug. 2 
As regards iho hist stage the hon. memt>'‘r' 
*couist'^ of events and T need not go into that, 
oxtf'iit of our information may eonvcnientlv 


bo grouped as (a) events in K’angoon and (h) events in districts. 

(a) In Rangoon . Fresh disturbances broke out on the afieinoon of ^^ept. 2 follow- 

iiig, the assault by Barmans on throi' Indians in a subiiib of Rangoon. There 

rioting in the ci'iitie of the town bv Indians who stoned buses an ! assauitt'd huimans. 
Apart'fiom a ^ew isolated assaults‘tJie night was quiet. S’efit. 3 passed without any 
distuihance. But on the afternoon of Septemhei 4 trouble broke out in Rangoxm 
and llieto were a number of eases of assault both bv Bui mans and Indians but httio 
looting was reporti'd. Un Sept. 0 it was stated that conditions had con.siderably 
impioved. The night of Sept. 5 was quiet but on the morning of the 0th one 

Ihiiman hermit was assaulted hv Indians and two lntliari'> wcie afta ked hy Pongyis. 

Tlie reports leceived on the'7th indicate that conditions were quiet on the night 
of tlio Gill and the morning ot the 7th. Since rioting restarted the police opened 
hie on one occasion, ea(ilur<'d a number of dahs and other weafions, 

(b) /)i the distnets : On Aug. 20 sporadic cases of incendiarism, looting and 

assault w.ic it'portf'd from Mandalay and Indians closed their shops for tlneo 
da>s. TJio local police force was reinforced on the morning of Aiigu 29. On Aug. 31 
the .'jnimissionc'r convened a conference as a result of wliich all shops wore 


1 ('Opened on Sejit. 1. 

According to the latest information from the Ooverurnent of Bui-ma tho distur- 
hance in Mandalay is now under control and conditions have r’l'turned to normal 
oyiu'pt fur two isolated assaults on Jndians j'epoitt'd on 8e{)t. 4. Tho other districls 
Aviiore tension still exists are J-feuzada and Ir^hwebo but in these too the situation is 
lepoiled to bo raucli easier. Tho accurate figiiies of casualties among Barmans and 
Non-Burmans fur the whole country during the earlier jiart of the noting aro not 
available owing to the wide area aiTi'cted. The (lovernmeut of India requested the 
(loveriiment of Buima to funiish paiticuiars of the.se as soon as possilde. Thu 
total number of casualties from Bejit. 2 until the morning of Giii was J9 killed and 
103 wounded. As legards the refugees the Government of Burma informed us on 
Aug. 19 that tliu total estimated by the Indian community was 4,000 from Rangoon 
and suburbs and 2,000 from distiicts. It was stated at the time that 300 had been 
scut back to their homes in India, GOO moie were to be sent back during the 
following week. The exact ligmes and numbeis that have so far retuniod to India 
are not available. It has been suggested to tho Cioveinment of India that owing to 
the revival of rioting the situation as regards refugees must have considerably 
woi soiled. Tho (lovernmout of Burma has been asked by telegraph to let us know 
the present {lositiou. Tho question of what assistance the Goveiumeut of India can 
lender in dealing with this problem is under active consideration. 1 would now 
statu briefly the action which tho Govoinmcut of India iiave already taken or con¬ 
template. On the immediate need for restoration of fieaco, stioug representations 
have boon made that firm and effoctivo action should be taken to this end ; (b) the 
Government of Burma proposed originally to ai»poiut a tiibuual to enquire into tho 
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origin of <he affray. The Government of India are pressing that the scope of the 
enquiry sfioiild be widened to cover the whole couise of tlie riots and the question 
of adequacy or otherwise of the stop* taken to cope with them. They also 
recommended that the inquiry should be entrusted to a strong and impartial 
tribunal so as to inspire contidence, (o) The Government liave now taken up tbo 
question of payment of compensation to Indians for the loss of life and property 
caused by the riots and the establishment of an indeftendent agency for the purpose 
of assessing tlie claims, (d) Jn vie’w of the jevival of rioting they are taking steps 
to send immediately to Buima thoir agent to keep them in touch with develojirnents. 
The Government of India share with the hon. members and the people of the 
country the sense of horror these riots have aroused and the sympathy which 
every one must feel with sufferers. They are doing and will continue to do their 
best to safeguard the legitimate interests of thoir nationals abroad. 

Inckease of Pay in British Army 

The Council today succumbed to tbo sedative effect of the businossliko and 
unexciting debates on all three nou-offlcial resolutions which were oventually 
withdrawn. 

The hist of the three resolutions, which was moved by Mr. P. N. Sapru, recom¬ 
mended that the schemo for increasing the pav and other conditions of service in 
the British army in India should not be given effect to. Mr. Sapru said that at a 
time when social services in the provinces were lieing started and there was desire 
l3y provinces to relieve from the central revenues India could not bear any 
inciease in tlie military (‘xpenditiire. He appr-ehetided that the increase in emolu¬ 
ments would not remain restricted to the Bntish array alone but would eventually 
he ('xti'iuled to the Indian section of the array also, lie foicsaw much more increase 
in the military ('xpenditure than had been announced. It was the Government of 
India’s duly in tiie (iirciimstances not to agiee to payments being made by them. 

Mr. Utllraws, additional Defence Secietaiw, explained tlie whole case and said 

tlie Government (>f India had already sent an export deputation to place their views 
before Ins Majesty’s Goveinraent. The Government of India hoped thereby to 
obtain ‘’a iiew" deal’ as a set-off against the cost to India of improved conditions of 
services in the Biitish army which had been estimated to be about Rs. 1 and a 
half crorcs yearly. He advised the movtu- to withdiaw the resolution as any dis¬ 
cussion on the subject at this stage was picmatuiu. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Peprf.sentation on West Indies Commission Urged 

Sir Fhiroze next moved a icsoluiion recommending to the Governor-Geiieial 

in Council to ask the Secretary of State for Ckrlonics and tire Biitish Goveinmerit, 

(a) to include a nominee of the Government of India in the personnel of tlie 

Royal Commission on West Indies which the Secretary of State for Colonies had 

recently announced and 

(b) to consult the Governraont of India in framing the terras of reference of 
that commi‘ssiou for the reason that large Indian iritej'osts are involved. 

He depicted a very poor picture of Indian residents of West Indies and said 
though tho estimates showed that people wore thriving on Indian labour yot little 
attempt was being made to impr'ove thoir economic, social and educational coiidition. 

Sir Jngadish Vrasad, member in charge of Indians Overseas portfolio, declared 
that Govtu'iiment of India had fully lealiscd their responsibility in regard to the 
welfares of their nationals abroad. The Governmeirt also felt tliai it was extremely 
impoitant that Indians’ case should bo ))ropcrly put before tho Commission by a 
representative of the Government of India, 'J'he Government was iir active corres- 
[londence with (ho authorities in England in regard to this matter and hoped a 
decision would soon bo i-oached. Ho as.sured tho mover that the terms of reference 
of the Commission which werp aiinoimcod in June were fairly wide. 

In withdrawing tho resolution Sir Phiroze Seihna expressed tho hope that if an 
Indian were to be appointed on the Commission only such man should be sent who 
would command tho confidence of the people of India. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad gave the assurance and the resolution thereupon was 
withdrawn. 

rs resolution moved by Kumar Shankar Ray Chaudhury recommending 

inat steps Miomd be taken for construction of a railway line between Issurdi railway 
station on the E. B. Railway and Sadhuganj or some place near it on the Brahm- 
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])utra via Pabna city’ was similarly withdrawn when Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, explained that the proposed project would not give a 
reasonable return on the capital spent. 

Hindu Women’s Right to Property 

Mr. 0. S. Motilal introduced a Bill amending the Hindu Women’s Right to 
Property Act of 1937. 

The Bill proposes that the property which a Hindu woman gets with the present 
law should be her [)rosont absolute property like tliat of the male heir instead of a 
limited interest which the law gives her now. The house agreed to its introduction. 

Ilaji Syed Muhammad Hussain (United Provinces) introduced a Bill amending 
certain provisions in the Indian Penal Code. Two Bills, namely, Mr. Susil Kumar 
Roy Choudhury’s Bill for restraining polygamy in British India and Mr. G. S. 
Motilal’s Bill declaring illegal polygamous' marriages were circulated for eliciting 
public opinion thereon. The House adjourned till Sept. 13. 

Recruitment in Defence Force 

13th. SEPTEMBER \—Sir David Devadoss, member from Madras, moved the 
following resolution : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-General to take early steps to enlist 
suitable men from the presidency of Madias for (1) infantry, (2) cavalry and (3) 
artillery in the Indian army and also (4) the Indian air forces. 

ISir David Devadoss said that stout bodies and strong muscles did not count in 
the modern warfare. Uiiflincliing courage, quickness in action, obedience to orders 
and intelligence woro mostly in need now, and he challenged anyone who could say 
that a Madraseo Sepoy lacked any of lliose requirements. The Madrasee won the 
battle of Plassey, captured Burma and helped the British in quelling the Mutiny. 
Why should they now bo dubbed as non-raartial and excluded from the army ? 
The* cousf'qucnce of classifying people as martial and non-martial and recruiting 
them on tlie basis of that policy was that martial spiiit in some areas had 

been killed. If this process continued India would easily fall a prey to any invader. 

Mr. V. Ramdas Pantuln moved an amendment to the effect that early steps 
be taken to enlist suitable men from Madras Presidency and ^otber provinces 

and areas inadequately represented in the defence force’. 

The Commandcr-in-Chief opposed the araerrdment on the ground that throe 
days clear notice had not been given by the mover. 

The President, bon. Sir Mancckji Byramji Dadabhoy ruled the objection oat 
of oi-'ler remarking ‘when there had been special reasons’ he always allowed 

such amendments. 

Sir A. P. Patro moved another amendment recommending the recruitment 
of ‘suitable men from all presidencies for the defence force’ and omitting 
clauses one to four of the resolution. 

The Commander-in-chief declared that recruitment to the army at present 
was not being made on a provincial -basis, but on a class bagis. The 
military authorities found by experience that certain classes should be recruited 
without regard to any province. 

His Excellency endorsed the remarks made by earlier speakers in praise 
of Madrasees as soldiers and added that the Madrasoos were very good 
soldiers particularly whoa they are fighting in suitable climate and conditrons. 

The sole justification for the present poltcy was that it guaranteed the best 

possible material for each branch of the army, and therefore, it gave tlie 

possible return for the tax-payers’ money. It would not be possible at this 
juncture to substitute a good regiment by another in order to satisfy provincial 

feeling. He had every sympathy with the desire of the Madrasees to be more 

strongly represented in the army than at present. He must oppose both the 

resolution and the amendments. There was no political consideration behind 
the Government policy. It was entirely based on their determination to secure 

the best material available upto the limit of the Government’s financial resources. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru argued if the objective of the British in India was dominion 
status or federation then it was not right to confine recruitment only to one or two 

provinces. It was wrong on the part of the Government to recruit Gurkhas as 
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Nopal was not a part of India, if that policy was oxtondod then the Govornment 
siiould roernit moii from Af^];aDistari and China. 

Sir Muliaviniad Ynlnib opposinf^ the proposition said tliat a division of socioty 
into martial and non-raartial classes was made many thousands of years back. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar dovclopod the point tliat in classifyini^ Indians as martial and 
nou*martial, tho Govoinmont had a political motive. 

Syed Mohammad TJussnin wholo-hoartodly suftportin" the present policy of tho 
(jOVLMiimont of rocruitin^^ on a class basis opined that this policy should not stand 
in the way of theii accoptintij tho resolution under discussion, bocanso tho resolution 
moiely wantefl locruitraonl from all province's and not from all classes. 

Sardar Rahadur Bata Sutyh expressed sympathy with tho motive of tho reso¬ 
lution but expi'oss(Hi tho view that the army must contain men whoso mottle had 
been tested. He, therefore, opposed tho resolution. 

Mr. O, S. Molilal deplore] the absence of tho people of ileugal, Bihar and 
Assam in the Army. 

licit Bahadnr Lain Bam Snran Da.s said that tho classification of Indians into 
martial and non-martial was a myth. 

Sir David DcDudoss, replying' to tin' debate, e.xplainod that ho did not wish any 
of tho present units beiii^^ disbanded, but ho wanted leorientation in tho recruit¬ 
ment policy so as to enable all Indians to enter tho army. 

Tho Commnndr.r-m-Chicf, windimi: up tho debate, roitoratod the Govornment 
policy of rocriiitmont and emphasised that there was no political motive in that 
policy. 

Mr. Pantulu'a amendment demanding recruitment of men from those areas that 
wor(» at pres(mt not ade(iuatoly la^pri'sentod in tho army, was [)assed, but tho amended 
re'.solution was jtK'ssed to a division and dofoatod by 21 voles to 14, Tho Muslim 
Loaf^uo party voted for tho rosolution. 

Two non-official bills were introdu(!od, namely, M”. 0. S. MoiilaVit bill to providt* 
for submission a cintain statoraent of companies incorpoiatod in or carrying; on 
business in India and Syed Muhammad [Iussain*s bill to amend certain piovisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Tho latter bill inter alia proposes to stop a trial 
with the aid of assessors on the ^i,M‘ouud that the majority of assessors take no 
intoiest in the trial and the couit usually attachos no importance to their opinion 
The House adjoin nod till the 15th. 

Biiita Railway Disaster 

I5lh. SEPTEMBER Mr. B. N. Sapni moved a lengthy resolution to-day laigarding 
the Dilita disaster deploring the loss of lifu in tho disaster, offering sympathy with 
the 1 datives of the dead and iujuKid, recording .grave concern at tho findings ol 
Sir John Thom and recommending to tho Govornor-Genoral in Council to make full 
investigation into individual n'sponsihilitv of officors and take suitablo action against 
them and fiuther tho design, jiurohase of XB engines should be subjected to a 
thoioiigh, searching and indcpen<lenl inquiry and action bo taken on all measures 
adopt('<i for avoiding sirailai aoddents in future. Mr. iSapru rocogniscMl that no 
amount of piocaiitions wouKl eliminate accidents altogether but in this case Hie 
accident was avoidable, llo emphasised that humanity and justice required that 
compensation shoidd be ra:ido on a generous scale to the victims and their relations. 
(Concluding Mr. iSapru assured fho Government that tho resolution was uot moved 
with any [lolitical motive. 

Mr. Ramdns Pantulu then moved an amendment in tho shape of a substitute 
rosolution, which was almost similar to the one aoeoptod by tho Government in tho 
Assembly. Mr. Pantulu hoped that Sir Guthrie Russel would experience no difficulty 
in accepting his resolution which was accepted in tho Assembly by Mr. Clow. Mr. 
Pantulu briefly elaborated tho various clauses of tho resolution and opined that 
experts in India could have concluded the inquiry regarding XB engines quite 
satisfactorily. As regards compensation to victims and their relations, ho said what 
was necessary was a just and generous compensation as they must not forget that 
tho money belonged to poor taxpayer. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das expressed the view that increased Indian 
representation on tho Pacific Locomotive Inquiry would have given more satisfaction 
to the general travelling public. 

Sir Guthrie Russell, chief commissioner of railways, explained that his lips 
were sealed on many matters arising out of Sir John Thom’s report mentioned in 
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xMr. Sapra’s resolution as they wore at present subjudice. He could therefore accept 
only some portions of Mr. Sapru’s resolution. However, he had no objection in 
acceptinj; Mr. Pantuki’s resolution. He said that all that the Government could do, 
apart from their action to prevent recurrence of railway disaster in future, was to 
compensate the relatives of tlio dead and the injurei. He explained how five 
Governments, namely, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa. U. P. and the Punjab had set up 
advisojy committees for assessing compensation and how sympathetically the 
Oovernraent considorol their rocoraraeniations As regards the allegation of negli¬ 
gence on the part of tlio administration Sir Guthrie said ; ‘^fhe whole lot of officers is 
involved arnl we cannot pass judgment till all the officers responsible had a chance 
of Htating their cases.’ He assured the members of the House that the composition 
of the Pacific Locomotive Committee could not have been better. The Government 
could not have selected as members of this committee from among officers of railways 
who were held responsible for this disister. 

Mr. Sapru accepted the Congress amendment but urge! that the enquiry into 
tlie conduct of individuals connected with the Bihta disaster should be impartial 
and justice should be done to everyone irrespective of his status and offi ;e, 

S-ir Quihric Russvll assured the House that the expert cornraittee’s report on the 
Paeific typi's of engines would bo laid before the House. If possible, the House 
would be given an oppoitunity to diseuss it He, however, could not bind the 
Government to any undertaking that no action on the report would bo taken unless 
the Council had expressed its views on it. The Congress lesolution was thereupon 
passe 1. 

Two Bills Introduced 

The Council allowed Mr. G. S. Motild and Mr. Susil Kumar Roy Chaudhury 
to iri(rodu(;e tlieir Bills, namely the Bill to firovide for Charitable and other Dispo¬ 
sitions of Property and the Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure for certain 
[uirpo^i's vst’c. l04) respectively. The House then adjourned till yept. 20. 

E.mioration Bill Passed 

20lh. SEPTEMBER Tlio Council passed the Emigration Bdl in the fo^m as 
passed by the Assembly. Moving the motion for its consideration, tir Jagdish Prasad 
said that the Emigration Act of 1922 enabled the Government to control assisted 
emigration of unskilled labour, hut it gave Government no power to control emigration 
of unassisted, unskilled labour. Exporieucc had shown tiiat lack of power tended to defeat 
the object with which the Etnig ation Act of 1922 was passed. The lack of power 
to regulate the total flow of emigration of unskilled labour was likely to operate to 
the detriment of Indian communities overseas. Sir .Tagiiish Prasad concluded that 
since almost all labourers emi -rating to countries overseas belonged to Madras, the 
Government of India consultol and obtained the coneurrcnco of tlie Madras Govern¬ 
ment before bringing forward tliis legislation. 

After Mr. V. V. Kalikar, Sved Padshah Sahib Bahadur and Syod Hossain Imam 
liad lent support to the bill, Sir Jagdish Prasad assured the house that Government 
had DO intention of using the provisums of the bill aibitrarily or in tlie interests of 
«any particular class. Ho reiterated the Government policy of ‘constantly endeavour¬ 
ing to watch the welfare and prosperity of Indians ahi'oad. 

The motion for consideration was passed unanimously. There being no amend¬ 
ments tlie second reading was rapidly gone through and the third reading was 
given without speech. The House then adjourned till the 22Dd. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Council of State adjourned sins dia today after a 
session lasting for 42 minutes. It pa.ssod five Bills ns passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, namely, the Bill relating to the prevention of cruelty to animals and the 
legulation of admission of children to certain industrial employraonts, the Bill to 
declare that certain defences shall not be raised in suit for damages in British India 
in ri'Sfiect of injuries sustained by workmen, the Indian Aiicraft Amendment Act 
and the Indian Tea Cess Amendment Act. 

I’he Council was then adjourned sine die. 


n 



The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Simla—8th. August to 20th. September 1938 

Sui’ERINTENIiENT OF iNSlTrUNCE 

Tlie autumn session of Dio Indian Legislative Assembly commenced at Rirnla on the 
8th. August 1938. After inteij)ellations, tin* President admitted Mr. A. Cliottiai’s 
adjournment motion on Die a])j)omtraent of a non-lndian as superintendent of 
insurance. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Cheftiar^ moviuf^, said that an important point to be con¬ 
sidered was wheDier tlieie w^ere availahlo sii'tablo Indians qualified accoi-diux to 
the firovisions of the Act. He ri'ferred to tlu' debate on the Act and said Diat 
8ii’ N. ]V. tSii'car, in opjiositi'^ tlie arntuidraent ot the Euro])f‘an group dtinanding 
that tlie supi'rintenderit sliould be a fully riualitied actuary, pointed out that tlu* 
term Dully qualified’ had been defined as meaning an aetuaiy, wiDi lo year’s’ 
r’Xpei'ience and if that amerrdrnmit was accepted it would sliut out all Indians. 
'J'hcrefore it wars admittedly uiiiiecessaiy that a eandidate for Die post should iiave 
15 years’ exporienee. It might he rn'oessary in England wlieio actuaries weiti as 
a rule not men with the highest aeademic qualifications whei’cas in India tliC! 
highest academic qualifications wcie possessc'd by actuaries. Government admitted 
that last year and Sii' Muhammad Zafiullali admitted it to-day that there were five 
qualified aeluarics. Why then did they eonsidm’ the claims of only one of tln'ra 
and not of the rest ? 

Rir Muhammad ZnfruUah., Commerce Member, ri'fericd to Die (lefitiition in the 
Act and the debate on it during Dm la.-.t Simla session He contested the claim 
that if tlieio wore available qualified aetuaries as defined in t]n> Aet then the 
question ot experience did not arise. For the succtss of the Aet, as tlie Congress 
speakers declared in the eourse of the dtDiate on the Hill, depended on the qualities 
of the first supeMiitendeut. It was not enough that Hit' K'quii('merits regaiding 
minimum qualifications were satisfied. Sir Muhammad refei’rcl to iln> exjsMience 
of the SIX Indians available and said that five of them, who acquired their q lalifica- 
tions just before the Act, had hail no pievious experience and weie veiy young 
in age. As for the sixth, Goveriiinent found that, ('veia assuming 
that he had the kind of expeiience necessaty fur the post, his salary and 
position were such that Goveinmcnt would have had to pay him an exceedingly 
high salary to got him. Sir Muhammad fuoceeded to explain Die qualification of 
Mr. Thomas and said that Ins expeiience was longer tli.ni that of the Indian and 
he had been engaged in exa(5tly the kind of work lu‘ would have to do in India 
Out of the two men, the man hefter qualified for the woik was si'lected and inciden¬ 
tally the man who was available on a lower sulaiv. 

Mr. hhuhibhai Desai^ leader of the Congicss patty, said that the issue was not 
one as between one Englishman and one Indian, it was the (daira of a national 
to the services of his countiy and he was glad to see that they weie now fotgetting 
the belief rmposed on Indians that a foieigner, paiticulariy a Hiitislier, w,is better 
than an equally qualified Indian. In tins paiticul.ir instance, when the Insurance 
Hill was being discussed, Mr. Aikman of the Eui'opeau gteup moved an amimdraont 
to the effect that ‘a fully qualified actualy’ be a|)[)ointed to the post. 

Mr. Sri Praknsa (Congress party) moved another ameudnicut demauditig that ‘a 
qualified actuary’ should be appointed. 8ir N N. Sircar accepting Mr, Sri ^Hiakasa’s 
amendment admitted that if Mr. Aikman’s amendment was accepted then all the Indian 
actuaries would be excluded from tlie appointment. 

Sir A. H. Ohuznavi, member of the newly formed Muslim League jiarty, 
explained that he was at one with the Congress that wherever a qualified Indian was 
available it was the duty of Oovernmeut to apj)oiut an Indian. But the question 
now was wheDier or not Oovernrnent had deliberately appointed a non-Indian 
aetuaiy when they found a qualified Indian available. He declared that the only 
availatde Indian was earning ranch more than Oovernrnent could give him. 

Ml. M. S. Aney, Ladei of the Cougiess Nationalist party, said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was not acting in the spiiit of the Act in making the appointment. 

A foieigner, he said, would not be able to interpret the Act in a national spirit 
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wli(?ioin the Aet wat^ passed. IIo was surprised that even after one hundred year’s 
ruin the Government had not understood the sentiments of Indians. ^ 

The adjournment motion was defeated by 56 votes against 55. Sir Yamm Khan 
who a[>poared to t )0 undecided for a considerable time finally voted in the ‘noos 
lobby. His vote made a difference in the result. 

Addition'Al Defe.we Expenditure 

9th AUGUST ; —Grave warnings were uttered by leaders of all parties to-day 
over the failuio of the Government of India to lesist the imposition of an additional 
oxpeuditiiie in n'spt'ut of the British Aimy in India under Mr, Hore-Beli.sha s 
scdienn*. The adjournment raotiorr, which w'as tho subject of the debate dining 
which tlieso warnings weie convoyed to the Biitish Government, was carried by a 
huge majority of 71 vmtes against 33 voti's. 

idle Kurope.in gioiip, under tin* Ioader'>lii[> of Mr. Aikmin^ declared in course of 
the speech that they would not support the motion because it only dealt with ono 
part of file clToits for the new deal lu regaid to tiie military expenditure. But 
afte]' Air. Satyaiftlaii's threat to tho Euiopoan gioup that India of the future would 
not, hiigot 01 forgive tho attitude of the Euiojiean grouf) on the present occasion aii 
emer-gent decision wxis jouebed, whereby Mr. Aiktuan and his friends remained 
neufial. 

Tho facts that omergtnl from the d(d>ato were that one-third of the British Airny 
is in India and the increase in emoluments and improvement in the condition of the 
service of soldioi's would amount immediately to Rs. 2 crores. AYlnlo the Dofonce 
h^ecietaiy claimed that negotiations had not concluded, lie had to tell Mr. Ratyarauiti 
(hat the new* r.Ucs of [uiy liad come into force with efT'Jct from Aug. 1 tlieiehy 
making no further negotiations possit)le. 

The debate was raised to a high pitch by Mr, Bfiulahha? Desar\ when ho intimated 
(Ik* op[)OSitiO!i of the Congress party and of India not onlv to the increase ni 
military exjn iiditui e, hut a'so to the existence of the British element in the Arm.^^ 
which must lie rernoveu’. 'J'hore was a common graiund among ail parlies that lioth 
the Comraatulei-m-CIiief and the Fiiiauco Aleraher had fought against any additional 
buiden on India's military expenditure. 

Air. Saiycmntrti pointed out why thi'oe Indian mombors did not lesign over this 
issue whioh wais cT national importance. Addressing the thieo members he asked. “Haye 
yrui no .self-reNpei.t when sucli a fragrant irijnstieo is being peiperrated m India 
not for the (irst time V The significance of the query wuis felt as the three members 
sat rather sen lus'y muidod. Mr. Ogtlvtc^ Defence Secietary, spoke justifying Mr. 
S/it\amiiiti’s remaik that the Guveruraont of India had bee i badly beaten by the 
British \Yar Office. 

(’OASTAL TrAITIC CONTROL BiLL 

Earlier in (In' day two rion-('fficial bills were referred to sidect committees. Sir 
Abdul Ihilim Ghuznavi described (he Government of India as Satanic for its 
altitude in rc.'-fiect of has hill for the rC'.ervation of coastal traffic, and Snrdar Snni 
SifKjh made out a strong case for the ameudraerrt of Sec. 1G7 of criminal firocedure 
co.i(^ so as to give ilio accused persons an opportunity to he heard before the 
magistrates passed orders of lemand. 

ArrAiRS oj' Broadcastini^ Dept. 

11th AUGUST : —Non-official resolutions were on the agenda to-day. The first 
was dardar Alavgal Stnyh's recommending tire appointment of a committee with 
a r,on-( fficial majority to enquire into the working of the Boardcasling department. 
The resolution was moved on the last non-official day of tho Delhi session. 

The supporters of tho resolution made it clear tliat the resolution was not 
necessarily meant as a censure, hut urged an enqnii-y which Avould serve to reassure 
public opinion that (lie new department, Avhich admittedly w^as not perfect, was 
proceeding along right lines of development. 

Members, op[rosirig the resolution, stressed the futility of a committee of the typo 
proposed to solve any problem coimeeted wMth bioadcasting in India. They thoirgl.t 
that parts of mover’s speech during tho la.st session w^eie actuated by communal 
considerations. 

Mr. Clow. Commnriicatioiis Mornher, replied to the points so far raised. He said 
that if they thought that a conimiitee wmiild he able to establish tho radio manufac- 
tuiing industry in the country ho would have favoured its appointment. But the 
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manifacture could not bo established in tho eoun^ty for tho reason that theio was 
no adequate raaikct and a maiket could not l)o created by a duty however hi^,di, 
Mr. Clow vigorously refuted charges of favouiiiism ami uepoiism in appointments to 
(lie depaitment and declaied that there was no tnitli in the statement that one 
family monopolised a laign^ number of posts. Nor was theie py justification for 
the impression that the depaitment lesoited to ‘hiiing and firing’. So far fu.m 
the dismissals being two prw diem as had been suggested there had only been two 
dismissals during tire last throe years. 

He pr-f.ceeded to refer to the difiiculty of satisfying the multiplicity of tastes in 
India. Ho invited the memt'ers to set themselves to the exercise of preparing a 
single days’s progi'amme for broadcasting and they would then realise tire diffieulrv. 
He edaimed that tho daily programme offered was a remaikaidy varied one and the 
listener who was not pleased by if was haifl to pleas**. A comjarison with the 
B. B. (1, he suggested, was unfair beeausi* the miuntiy seivu'd by it was l-]7th the 
size of India and spent fifteen times of wJiat India did in n'cuii i rug expenditiii ** and 
had spent twelve times of what had been sper»t on ef|uipment. After deseiibing the 
rapid expansion of the department, Mr. Clow said that it had heed achieved at a 
very small expenditure and explained that the whole capital exirenditnie as well .‘S 
the recurring expenditure had n(»t exceeded tire total incornc derived from the 
customs and tire listenois. Once again he stiessed the inoppoi tuneness of an 
exploratory peripatetic committee bnriowing into details ef each appointment and 
digging np the foundations now when a tliiee-storev liigh stinclntt* lead been hu It. 
The radio w’as a instriiraent of immense good to India. If had awakened the people 
not only here but abroad to the cultural riihriess of liidi.i and to its fundamental 
unity. He had also been st;uek by th** enthusiasm ami abs' ii'/e of eoramunal fc'eling, 
with whieh tho men bad been coopei-ating in the work witliiu the department and lo* 
appealed for lecogiiitioo and encouragement from the [ailrlic. 

Tho resolution was }»ut to vote and rejected without division. 

Bihta R.mlw.w Disaster 

12th. AUGUST :—The Assembly to-day adopted the leilowing rosoUitinn on 
.lustice Sii‘ J. C, Thom’s report in connection with thi* Bihta radway disaster : — 

“This Assembly having considered the report of Sir John Thom on tho can'-' s of 
the railway accident at Bilita, 

“Fiistly, de})lores the loss of life involvc'd and offers its sympathy to tlio relatives 
of tho deceased and to the injured ; 

“Secondly, recommends that action bo taken by tho (lovcinment to give effect to 
the recommendations contained in tho report that des'gn. pnichase and continued 
purchase of tin' X. B. engines shall be the subject of a thorough, searching and 
independent enquiry ; 

“Thirdly, recommends that full investigation bo made into tiro individual res()'>ii- 
sibility of the officers for the accident ; 

“Fourthly, recommends to the Government to take action aod to adopt all rnoa- 
sures for avoiding similar accideuts in future. 

“This Assembly further recommends that tho report ou the enquiries and the 
action that may te taken in consequence thereof be placed liofore the Assomhiy fur 
consideration at an early date.’* 

The original resolution was moved by Mr. A. G. CUw which was amende'! by 
Sir A. H. Qhutnari as above. 

Sir John Thom’s report on the Bihta disaster produced an (‘xcellent debate Mi'. 
Clow, on behalf of the Government, 0]>ened cautiously, avoiding all controversial 
points, but it was significant that the first expression of ti ibute to Sir John Thorn’s 
impartiality came from the Ofrposition. Mr. (Jow considered the new committee 
extraordinarily well qualified for the task and that its terms of reference went farther 
than Sir Thom’s suggestions. The latter had recommended a thorough, searching and 
independent enquiry and this new Committee would institute one. Mr. Clow hinted 
that XB engines did not deserve unqualified condemnation, for tho M. & S. M. 
Railway had found them most satisfactory. Mi’. K. Santmium was vigorous 
in his criticism of the Railway Board’s reckless extravagance in purclihsing 
97 XB er.gines between 1926 and 19J0 wi.hout jrroper trial and he asked the 
House not to overlook Sir John Thom’s finding that the accident was directly 
attributable to negligence. 
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Sir A. H. Qhuznari^ who moved a second amendment, piactically on th .0 
same lines avS Mr. Sanfanam’s except that it omitted any referen(;o to the 

culpability of certain individual ofTiceis, refjarded the Railway Board as primarily 
responsible. Neither the G. I. R. nor the E. 1. h‘. had wanted XB engines 
hut had these thrust on them despite their protests. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa c()mj)lained that the Goveinraent of India had lefused to 
acce|)t Sir John Thom’s findings, which in the case of any ordinaly person 

would have been legarded as contempt of couit. 

Mr. Onffiths^ on btdialf of the European Giou|), lOundW ch irged the E, 1. R. 
with gross negligence throughout, ignoring authoiitative warnings and sacrificing 

safety for speed. Mr. E. Das, as engineer, thiew out several suggestions. Ho 

thought that an American expert would have liceii n)(U‘o useful on the Com¬ 
mittee. and fi)r the ^taiidaidisation Office of the Railway Boaid, he had no 
use. iSafety inspectors, he thought, should he made iudejiendent of the Railway 
Boaid and placed under the Commoice Department. The House theie adjourned 
till the 15ih. 


Anti-Kecuuitment Bill 

15th. AUGUST - —A stormy and jirolonged debate commenced to-day on the 
Defence Secretaiy’s bill to penalise speeches intended to prevent reciuitmeut 

to the army or to incite mutiny. 

The dete!mination of the Opposition to tight the Bill at every stage was 

indicated by iieaily 40 amendments already tabled with oh|ects including rejection 
of it altogotheig circulation up to vaiious dates in 1939 and icfeieiice to a 

select committee. 

Sir Abdiir Rahim, after hearing the Opposition nu'mbois, t tiled tJie motion 

out of Older, as it went contiary to the practice of Gie House ami would 

he inconsistent wntli the Standing Ciders inasmueli as the motiou of Mr. tSatva- 

rnnithi was not piofesst'dly dilatory but was tantamount to the leji'ction of the Bill. 

Next Xli. Sat> atnui th’, Mr. Ayyengar, Sardar Sant Singh and Diwau 

Lahdiarid Navahai moved for circulation of the Bill for ditlurout poiiods ranging 

fiom Octoher 30, 193S’, till Se[)temt»Gr 30, 1939. 

Tliev took a veiy serious view of the measuie and Mr. Sal yamurthi 

adof)ting the proeeduie of the House of Commons attempted by a * dilatory 
motion to kdl the Bill outiight by moving that the consideration of the Bill 
lie jiostpomd for nine months. The support given by Mi. Desai and 

Mr, Aney to this courteous method of dismissing the Bill was not shared in by 

Mr. Jinnah and finally the Riosident ruled it out as contrary to standing order. 

Mr, Satyamuithi adopted the next best pioceduro of nioving for ciieulation of 
the Bill till tile last day of the life of the present Assembly. His speech was 
heard with attention tluonghout the one hour that he ivas on his legs. E.xplain- 
ing the (’ongicss pait^'.s point of view lie quoted the dcclaTations of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Mmistm’ ol Canada, and General Heit/.og, South African Ihemier, 
who had each lesirvotl to tlndi countiics the right to join or not in any war in 
whiidi Gieat Biitain might he involved. He luliculcd Biitain’s foreign policy 
and declined that India refused to bo ]iarty to allowing her officers and soldier's 
to be cannon fodder for Britain in order to maintain her liloated Empiio. Tho 
members of tlie European groiqi shouted Tionsense’ when Mr, Satyamuillii des- 
ciihed Britain as an old woman who had lost her courage and was afraid of every 
diefator of Europe. Winding up his speech Mr. Satyamuidhi observed that paef- 
ficism was the only Gosnel which could save humanity and Mahatma Gandhi 
with his gospil of non-violence and liis policy of being ' friends of all and enemy 
of none, could save the world, 

Tlie Muslim League party did not intervene in the debate to-day but the Nationa¬ 
list party and others declared their opjiosition to the Bill. Sardar Savt Siagh, 
hailing fiom the Punjab, pointed out that occasions had arisen when even revolt 
against the established Government was justified even by jurists. 

16th. AUGUST ;—i/r. Jinnah sat Sphinx-hke through tho entire debate to-day, 
rising only once Jats in the afternoon to ask the Law AJeraber whether tho Government 
of India intiodnced the Bill only to olilige the Punjab Government or shared 
responsibility with them. The hon.’ Sir M. N. Mnkherji gave the assurance that 
the Government of India woie also convinced of the necessity for tho measure. 
Maulana Zofar AH flung insinuations all round against the Government for 
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neglecting Mr. Jinnah and making coutacis only witli Congress leaders, and against 
Congress imperialism. Finally, ho jumped on to the (I,) vim nment side, miking only 
one stipulation, namely, that the provinces should be entrusted with the woiking 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Oadpil, after desciibing the Biitish Empiio as the greatest enemy of 
Islam, asserted that men would not bo lacking for defiMiding India’s freedom or 
the integiity of her fiontiers. He saw in the appointment of Mr. Williams, Addi¬ 
tional Defence Seeretaiy, tlie conimenoemont of an eia of fiesh measures of wliieii 
this was the fiist. Mi'. Akhil Ch. Dufta leoalled tlio poiiod (luiiiig the last War 
when India poured out men and money, but large pioinises, followed by smooth 
excuses, had shaken the people’s cot.fidence. ‘'Will y(ui consult Jmlia before tie 
next AYar ?” he asked the Defence ^^ecictaiy. because frankly he ^\oulL^ not giv^ 
a blank cheque to the Exeerdivo. 

The Hon’ble Mr. MaxK'tlU after giving the House some details of widospioad 
propaganda against lecniiting in tlic runjah, a^-ltd it rtally advanced 

the cause of Pacifism. The rejection of *lie Dili as a nitre gcstuio, lie pleaded, 
amounted to garnhhng with lli'* cuintry's safety. 

Lula Shanilal had some vigoia ns hits at Mr. Nur Alahometl foi liis zcaiou^ 
advocacy on the previous day in his homely and entiuraining st_\h'. Mr. JosJ/f 
wondered wliy eountt r-pi opaganda and fetter sahmes were not tiied in pi eft'nuji'o 
to the curtailment of fueJom of spi'ecli amJ lastly came Mr. AhJal Qanjntr, 
downiight as usual in his comicmnation. 

17th. AUGUST The speech (d Mr. (Ihulam Bln/. iWircnnj heloiiging to tlie 
Muslim Taagiu' partv. leveahal in a cleartu peispo<-tive tlie atritmio of that jeiity in 
lespecl of the Bill to-lay. He spoke, he said, as a loalist and a practical 

man of the woild and thmigh he (Oiild not fiii(] suflicient words (d eondern- 

natioii foi (he British riovcuiinu'nt foi using the Jndian anny for tJie (iismemhto'iiieof 
of the Islamie empiie, he was net pit'pared to allow tin* safety td Peiia to f>e im¬ 
perilled hv inteifonng with i ot i uitment, Mr. Narang qiiotia) with some efTi ot fiorp 
a spei c‘h of Mr. ivajagopalaeliari, the M.id-as I’rt'mioi, jusfif\ing tlu' need f"i B.o 
('nmuial Law Ann'iidmeiit Act to (juell the anti-Hindi agitatuwi in smith India. Ilo 
defined the Muslim League pail\ s attitude ns one in teims of the ammidmeiit tabl'd 

liy rinolliei Punjab Muslim numher, to the ciToet tliat this lull should eomtt into 

foice in any luoviuec only mi siudi date as the piovincial (Jci\ei iiinonf decide. 

Mr. Ahdid (Juiijtnn^ (he Fiontiei Muslim helmig.ng to (he Clt/iigrcss party, advd 
the (ioveinmeiit : diow hu'g are you gmrig to har.Ic on (jjo pidijah i\[iis-cdmaiis 
For ills own |aif lie relied on (lie sfu'ecli (d Naualzada Maliniud ,\lj Kliari of W.ifia 
who was against Jmiian.s joining in tlie army wdireli would he iiM'd as me; ( oiiar leo 
for sftengtJjening Biitisli imperialism. 

Fome ])Oitioiis of the speeoh of Air. Ahdu! (L»ivum to-day weie not ii:i)tpily reii- 
(iered and Sir Aiihrcy Mclco/fc de.'-erihed if as iinparal'oled in the lii.story (d tliio 
As.somldv. The Foreign Serictary’s (■(■(niplairit w.;s tlait Mr. AImIuI t^fnyiim h.ii in- 
dnlgrd 111 an abuse of the iiheity of s|ieech to pour lamal iiatied :n a matinei wduch 
he had not heaid for tlie six long years that Im had li'‘rn eoniu'ctcd with the House. 
Sir Auhrcij proceeded with a waim defence ol Hie piesent foi w aid jioliey in the 
Frontier in cider to protect Hie people of tlie settled distiicts from the trans-frontici 
tiibes. 

I here was no disposition on the jiart of parly leaders to infej'vene in to-dayhs 
debati'. On (he otUer Jiand, eaidi leader was |(ufting up liis followers. Jn the c'ir- 
caimsfam-cs, the sjicaeiies tended to heconie unnecessarily lengthy. I'nrther they had 
the effect of wjdoning Hie gulf hotwoon Hie Muslim League paity and llie Congress 
naity. The sjieeelies of I\lr, M. Ahdul (Hiani, a Muslim niernbe]' firm Bihar, and 
Ivao 8ahih N. tSiva Raj, a nominated riiembei for dejuessed classes from south India, 
well' full of accusation against the Congiess party. J'he House then adjourned till 
the 22nd. 

22nd. AUGUST -Two adjournment motions, one from Mi. Avinashilin(jam and 
the other frem Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta^ suffered flio fate which most such motions 
have none this session, and then the House settled dow'ii to resume the debate on 
I\lr. Ogilvie's ihll to penalise anti-reciuitmenl activities. 

Mr. Asdf All vehemently denied that any word liad been said to encourage 
indiscipline and threw out a challenge to the Government to consult the Provincial 
Governments. If a majority of them favoured the measure, the Congress Partv 
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would reconsider its position. He acknowledged the ” 

Txteritv and liis conciliatory tone. Imt he had not proved the case for the Govern¬ 
ment that recruitment had suffered, though, even if it had, the proper remedy 
would have been to remove the patent inequalities in the conditions of Korvice as 
between Indian and Biitish troops and to offer better in luceraents for military life 
Mr M. S. A)wy's was a masterly effort, strong, digniQed and reasoned lie 
deijloied the indecent haste with which th(3 Government rushei the measure without 
adcqnato proof of damage to reoruitraeut, especially as there wivs not any 
imminent danger ahead. The Government of India had, in the provincial sphere, 
shown during tlie last eighteen months consistent anxiety to avoid a conihet with 
the Congiess, hut why had they failed on this occasion to do so? British^concep¬ 
tions of loyalty he (.-ould liot comprehend when tliey turned out a Kmg who 
piefi'ired live to liis tliioue and swore loyahv to Ins succossor. In any event what 
ri'dit had they to oxpo,:t the livalty of ‘a people who ha i been denied an effective 
voice in dner'ting their own allTirs ■/ Would the Statute of Westminster apjdy to 
India, paiticularly as (l(“.daration of war ? 


Mr. Bhulnhlidi D< sai I'.so and pouiod r.nt biting sarcasm for no,oily fifty miriut.'s 
ll(‘ di'soiiiiel till' Dili as onr »d tlic b!acko->t m-M^url‘S ovei ^eiieht to h'* [>!,'e-‘-i on tiie 
staTiile h' ok. Tho fact that (*ven persuasion was so mooli f<'ar>'d h-* to T as a r-ernjih- 
ment to the power of the ( oneiO'S I'aify. Only senihtv ,ul 1 rh rik that a geneiou" 
dosi' of lepiession would piolnet* lovalty , an i wfo'r-*. he a-k-d. wore the pr'un'.'O'. 
mad(‘ during the list ir ahou' th<* iihaiatrun of suhj-c;t p-op'es ^ .\'eut!!y. th'* 

British Kmpin; had adl"l t) its posv,.>s>,;,tris unh-r the L'n!'** of nvin i,io* l tonitoio-s 
'Die Muslim l.eaionos felt extrein'-ly litic* >,'nf e! iM'- as Mr. ft-sii r; J: 'ih'i ,>Ij 
Z afar All's fond hope lha' ore'.* tie- Bill t>*''-ame ia.v. ’hey pjovant In ;:a'i rroM|.. 

being used in F.destine or any I'^lame- eountiy .'^.ippoif te the Ik’!, le* (^•'!a^e}, 
involved letr,i\al of the eountr\’s intore-ts, 


23rd. AUGUST : — ']'he Assomldy to-day, amid iT'eat ox'.'iternt.-nt, (lUssoJ h\ 
05 to 55 voti'S, tile Defence S'eietai\ s Anti-R->cr uitmarit Acfivitie') All tiie 

aracndnieiits for <iieulation w-ee pn'ss-l tt a divisi ei and lost. 

The fiist division on Mi. i^ufynmurtln amendment tesulted in (J5 votes ai’iin'^r auij 
55 foi llu' amendment, 'i'he second division on ^aIdlr Sant Sing'i'^; firn'-nUin^nt for 
ciicnlation of the Bill was lost hy 57 vot-‘S tf) 5<). 

Mr. Jntnah made a singular speech in snppoit of tli-* pisifion taken np hv lus 
icniv. He afr''efe'J to es-hew heat and pa-.sion and pairomsincly told the Conlrress 
I’aii.N that ii.^ pi'eseiit I’dicy Woidd dj no gojd to rhe countiy. Ho was .satisfieii 
that i’lovincial (i )vennnenrs eoiM net initiao* such |egi^:.l*jo;i and pleaded that th ' 
i< icc'ion of the B 11 mi-ht m-au tlie •■naotnuMit of an oMinanee. He tdiose the 
h'ssei of do* two evils III suppoiting ih'> Ihll, hut pioeeodei to q lalifv 
it hv conditions willed] (Jjvoinment had aheaiy agreed to aeeept. (hanks and 
Clocks pieaeli piedisin, it seems, in eveiy eo'intiy but he could not iqnoie the 

pieseiil woild t-oioiitions an'iCingiess sju'eches even *moic than Mr. Maxwell's hid 

convineed him of tlie luoiessity tor the measiiie. 

M'S Ogilnc, in binding uj) the debate, said that the existing laws were insufTicient 
to cope with tlie evil, though in the next Irea’Ii he admitt<*d that normal recruitment 
lian not been allecfed. Jie leminded the O/qiosition of the Oadi of Aliennance, 
and before eoneluding pIoto^led against 'The intoleiatile natuie of the stuff the 
Opposition iiai loelcd out'. Be.'ore tlie Chair coiili give a ruling on Mr. Satvarnuitr.s 
protest, the Delenee Secretary substituted ‘.sja-o'ches’ for nstutf'. iJirce 'divisions 
lollowed in all ol vliudi the (tongie.ss Baity lust by a iiiaigin of aboiri ten vot''s. 

Detailed discussion on tlie elanses of the Bill followed in tho afternoon, the 

Congress Baity abstaining from paiticipatioa except to challeu-o a division at 
eVeiy stage. Mr. Ogiliic accepted every ameridment from the Aluslira Liiaguo 
without argument and JMr. Jinnah later adraittel he had bargained for those 

terms as a condition for his snppoit. The amended Bill requires proof of 

iutentiou advo.sely to alTect leeruitrneiit and i educes the maximum sentouce 
to one year and leaves it to tlie Brovmciai Government to bring it into force. 

It also makes tho previous sanction of tho Brovincial Government obligatory 

before every prosecution. ” 

Mr-. Lalchaud Navalrai, Dr. Deshmukli and Mr. Sri Prakasa started the 

process of opposition all over again in the third reading stage. Dr. Deshmukli 
had some hits at Mr. Jiunah’s party. He asked, with reference to hia 
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siiggeslion that an oidinanco was inevitable in case of K'jeution of Iho 
Bill, whether lie woul 1 advocate suicide because deatli wss inoscapalile for everyone. 

24th. AUGUST Mr. O^iilries Bill had its final passage thiough the House 
tO“(lav, which it socired hy a margin of S votes. 

Mr. Satiiamurti asseited lliat the Ihinjab Government as such lias not 
asked for the ihll but only Sir Sikaridar llyat Khan, Sir Henry Craik and the 
Commandor-in-Lliief. He had cliallenged the tio\ernmeut to produce tiie Punjab 
Goviunment’s desfiatcli, if such a thing existeil. It was a vigoious pei formance, 
in fact oik; of tin* tiest that Afr. Satyamurti his ddivered this sission, and 
the House enjoyed his anaivsis of AT. Ji.mah’s upcecli in judicial {ihiaseology 
verdict for the plainlitf, decuce for the defendant , for while all Mr. 
.Iinnah’s arguments liad supfiorted the Congiess position, his vodis had gone to the 
Government's side. Mr. .Satyaminti mcidentnlly levwiled the fact that tin' Ahi’ais, the 
Muslim Studt'nts’ Federatioi and other .Muslim oiganisations had iiiged lln- Gongiess 
to stand firm in its opposition to ihe measure. Mi. Nnurnan. on behalf of lh(‘ Muslim 
League, strove to dcfcinl the atii1ud'‘ of the Muslim J>"agne, wliilc Mr. *S'/u J^ralctisn 
leteired to the use of the Ciiiuinal C.iw Aincudment .Act against anti-Hindi agitatois, 
liut he argiKMl that it only slnwu'l li nv a'lsoluli^ povvuu (itmoialis'*d ('vciy Patty and, 
tlierefoie, eoiihrmod the fisus of the Ggp isitioii as regards this new rnt'asure, 

Moi'elf VhlllCLKS I'lLI, 

After Ml. Ogllvio's Bill had heeii passed came Mi. G/o/rhs Motor AYdiitdes 
Bill. H(3 evpnunded tiro cli mges mld<^ in the Selctd Committeo and asked 
critics not to hf* fj-ighteiied hv flio length of the Bill, for it contained nothing novel 
or diastic and only intiodina'd a ciutain amount ol uniformity in place of the 
divergent praetiees in the different provinees. He i-egi idled that uninformed 
ciiticism still fiersisted in s irno ijuaiters ab mt the sinister' di’sign to assist railways 
under oover of rogulatiiig inotoi trln^j)‘)tl. After all, the safety of tlic public, the 
pi'otection of roads, the avonlauce of cut-thioat eornp’Mition within tiie motor industry 
itself were till oonimtuidab'e object?! and the Goveiuimcnt fully recognised the lu'ce- 
ssity for a healthy development of mo'or franspoif in the interests of our' towns 
and villages. 

25th. AUGUST :-~Aft('i the rpiesimn-honr to-dav. the llousi' rafiiillv thinned as 
it settled down to continue the didiate ou the lir-^t reading of the .Motor Ahdii'dcs 
P)ili as modified liy the sdect committee, 

iMi'. Nuhibaktili Bhutto^ speaking first, (‘rnphasisr'd the inipoilance of motor tiaflic 
wliudi he sail was crpia! to th it ol lailways and dcseived erjual (‘ncoirragement. Ln 
consideicd that tin' iegnlations }>r iposed hy the P>ill would hear .so heavily on motor 
tianspoit that tew woul 1 c.uni' forward to nndertako motor servicrcs. It was invi¬ 
dious to insist upon thiid paiiy iusuiaiuon in the case of motor tianspoid and not 
u\\on radwavs ic. wh’rdi tlu* evil or ovcucrowduig was as bad as m motor transport. 

Mr. [hjJiil pleaded for a i»‘duction of driving hnuis for dnveis of goods veioedes 
and f< r a more ligotous insistiMice on drivers refraining from alcofiobc. drinks 
beloic taking the wliccl. I'he inhdl gence of an avoiago man in India, he declaicd, 
was too low tc) he cnti listed with a motor car or a motoi cycle. Compulsorv thiid 
paity insur-ance should, in his Ojuniou, come into force imraoliately ; and lie suggested 
that it should he extended to provide hospitals with a statutory right to recover' 
the liahility incurred hy them on treating casualties of motor accidents. 

rtr. /A Af Bonrrjrc diii’ctod his criticism of the Bill mainly to wliat he described 
as additional objeids and rea.sons’ which the Select Committee had embodied in 
Clause 42. He speedied tire coiisi'ler.itions that should guide the Pr’oviiicial Govern¬ 
ments in regulating and controlling motor transport One of these considerations 
vcie the desiralnhty of tire developmenv of motor transport and the desirability of 
preventing the deteiioratiori of the road system. He strongly objected to power 
of coritiol being given to the Pr-ovincial (xovernraonts because tliey had an interest in 
the prosperity of the raiJway and would not bo im]rartial. Furtlier, there were other 
provinces where Congress (Governments did not exist. 

Mr. Mdiiu Sahedar^ speaking ou behalf of the Chamber of Commerce which he 
represoiited, sufiported the Bill and opfiosed the motion for circulation. He, however, 
could not understand how the Government which had opposed fc^ir Abdul Halim' 
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Ohaznavi’s bill, which was attempting to fix maximum rates for water transport, 
could, at the samo time, propose a similar measure for motor transport. Ho did not 
a^ree with the provisions embodied in the Bill in the interests of the railways and 
that no Provincial Government would over think of tiikini^ any action in the interest 
of the railways unless all possible economies had been effected in the railway 
administration, 

Mr. S. K. Som^ supporting the Bill, referred to the advanta^^es which would 
accrue to the poor people with the development of motor transport which, according 
to him. was cheaper and more convenient, lie, however, wanted the control and 
regulation of the motor transport industry to bo in tho interests of the public and 
not in those of tho railways which, ho said, was India’s great national waste and 
not a national asset. 


Muslim Wome:«’s Divorce Bill 

26th. AUGUST :~Tho presence of a number of women in ‘Biirqa’ in the 
])ublic galleries to-day, whicli weie full, reflected the interest aioimd by Mr. Kazirni's 
Bill to (consolidate the legal provisions regarding divorce among Muslim women, 
Mhich was tho fust of tho private Bills on the agenda to-day. 

The need for the Bill was explained by the fact that there was no [irovision in 
tho Hanafi code of Muslim law enabling a married Muslim woman to obtain a 
decree from the courts di.ssolving her marriage in case her husband neglects to 
maintain her, makes her life miserable by deserting or persistently maltreating her 
by absconding, leaving her helpless. 

Tho debate on tho Bill was interesting in patches, Mr. Asaf Ali^ pleading for 
reform as regards the marriage rights of Muslim women, delicately hinted that 
some uarts of tho Bill would need a careful scrutiny in tho Select Committee, 
jiarticuiarly tho last two clauses. One laiil down that tlie conversion of a 
married Mnslirr woman to any other faith could not by itself be a ground for 
the dissolution of the marriage and Bie other prescribed that all suits relating 
to Muslim marriage should ho tried only by Muslim judges, oven in High Courts. 

Bhai ParaDiannnd and later Mr. B. Bajoria sliowcd from tlu3 Hindu staiid- 
jioint tlio dangers of Clause 5 and in tin’s they found a lecent statement of 
{Sir N. N. Sircar useful and a})proprite. Tho House then adjourned till the 29th. 

Motor Vehicles Bill (Contd ) 

29th. AUGUST The day wms devoted to a general discussion on the Motor 
Vehicles Bill, Mr. Surya Kumar Som, Mr. Birendra Narain Chowdhuri. Mr. Baijnath 
Bajoria and Mr. Badri Dutt Pande discussing the provisions of tho measiue in 
great detail. 

The speeches tended to bo lengthy, practically everyone occupying forty-fh'-o 
minutes, except Mr. Aikman who, on behalf of the European Group, made an 
admirably lucid statement defining his partv’s attitude. Interest in tho debate was 
kept alive by frequent CTOSs-ben(d\ s\)arring, wlucU wont on throughout tho day. 
Genoraily speaking, the Congress Party offered warm support to tlio Bill ejn 
tho ground urged by Mr. Annntasayanam Iyengar that railways had potentialities of 
becoming a national asset while motor tiansport was no industry at all, for in 
affording employment to less than two lakhs of woikors it was responsible for an 
annual drain of Rs. 9 crores. 

Dr. iSir Ziauddin, with a wealth of statistics and graphical detail, considered 
the Bill a gliastly iumblo of ill-concoived provisions ana wondered how motor 
transport could possibly survive such a formidable combination of adverse factors as 
top-heavy charges and unmentionable roads. Mr. Aikmaii was ap^irehensivo about the 
weight of too many restrictions especially on the single bus-owner. Nevertheless, he 
offered discriminating support. The fixation of maxima and minima fares stiiick him 
as being dangerous and the regulation of hours of work, however desiiable in theory, 
was likely to prove impracticable. He wanted no interference wu'lh inter-Provincial 
transport, for it was an essential feature of industrial development. He wanted to 
see long distance transport grow without obstacles, among which he placed variations 
of conditions in the different ITovinces. 

Mr. Anantasayanam and later Mr. Qadgil vigorously defonded the Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee though Mr. Palliwal was not free fiom doubts 
as to the unqualified excellence of tho measure. European interests were keen. Tliey 
12 
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interpreted Mr. Aikmaii’s speech to mean a stimulating^ import of motor-cars from 
England but they could not overlook tlio far larger issues involved in safeguarding 
the })Ositioa of the railways from cut-throat competition. It became clear, through 
Mr. Gadgil’s speech, that on some amendments to Clause 42, there would he interes¬ 
ting divisions. 

SUl. AUGUST A keen debate arose to-day on the question whether a licence 
used by any one other ttian the holder, must bo presumed to have been so used with 
the holder’s consent. 

The Congress Nationalist Party wanted to amend sub-clause two, clause six’, 
to read as follows :—“No holder of a licence shall allow it to be used by any 
other person” and omit the following words : “and in the event of any contra¬ 
vention of tins |)rovision, a court may presume tliat the licence was so issued 
with the consent of the holder.” 

The lion. Mr. A. G. Cluw^ Communications Member, accepted tbo amendment, 
which was passed. 

The first division on the Hill occurred to-day and was lost by the Government. 
The division followed a debate lasting nearly an hour, tlie House at the end 
agreeing to empower any registered medical practitioner to grant a ci'itifieala 
of fitness for driving. Tiiis was secured hy an amondment to sub-clause three 
of clause seven to omit tlie following words qualifying a registered medical prac- 
tioner : “authorised by the Pioviueial Governmiuit by a rule made uiid(!r soctiou 
21 to grant such certilicates.” 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chctliai\ moving the deletion of these words, pointed 
out that their retention would have th(3 elTcct of rcstnctiug the power of giant¬ 
ing certificates to a ceitain small number of practitioueis and thereby create a 
new “caste”. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and passi'd by 07 votes to 'M. 
Members of the European Group for the first time during the session voted in 
different lobbies. Mr. Griffiths voted against while other raornbei's of the gioup 
voted for the amondment. 

The House rejected Dr. Str Ziauddins amendment to oinpowor hakims and 
vaids to grant certificates of fitness. Furthor discussion was adjourned. 

lit. SEPTEMBER The debate on the clauses of the Bill to-day over 
which on the whole there was general agfenunent among all parties was lelioved by 
an incident which developed into a constitutional point. Tlie amondment of Pro/. 
Ranga of the Congress paity that a political offence should not be a disqualification 
for a driver for getting a licence was being voted upon when Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta^ Deputy President, made Mr. Satyainurthi^ one of the membiu's of tlie jianol 
of chairman, occujiy the Chair and himself voted in tbo lobby and inamediately came 
back and relieved* Mr. Satyaraurtlii. As for Mr. Satyamurtlii he had already voted 
for the amendment before he was asked to take the Chair. All this hapjieno'd when 
the President Sir Abdar Rahim was away for a while. The Muslim League party 
practically en bloc voted against the amendment. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed rose indignantly and enquired if it was right for the 
chairman, Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutla, to have gone and voted as lie did. This was a 
signal for excited scenes, European and Groveinment members cheoriug Hir Ziauddin 
while Nationalists and Congiossmon standing by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta was riddled with questions both from Sir Ziauddin and 
Sir Muhammad ZalruliaU Khan and gave his ruling that his own action was perfectly 
in order. 

The signilicanco of the incident can bo guaged by the fact that a tie bad been 
apprehended on Prof. Ranga's amendment, but actually, despite Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Datta’s vote, it was defeated by one vote. But still Sir Muhammad Zafrullali pursued 
the matter when the President as usual entered the chamber after disposing of 
office work, and there was another debate which brought Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta 
with a steiQ warning to Sir Abdur Rahim that his position was co-equal to his and 
therefore, the President could not reverse the ruling given by him (Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta) when he occupied the Chair. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
warmly defended Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta’s action and gave a similar 
warning to Sir Abdur Rahim. The issues now for Sir Abdur Rahim to decide wore 
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firstly, whether both the votes of Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta and Mr. Satyamurthi 
wore valid, and secondly, when a person who occupied the Chair was entitled 
durin^^ the votin^^ timo to secure relief to and vote or whether he had only the 
power to give the casting vote, bir Abdur [)romised to give a considered ruling. 

Indianisation or Army 

2nd. SEPTEMBER :— Mmilana Shaukat Ali moved for a committee of the 
legislature to implement the recommendation of the Sandhurst Committee of 1929 
for reviewing the woikitig of the Indian Sandhurst. The amendments of the Congress 
j)arty, which were hiter supported by the Muslim Leaguers, suggested that the 
committee should consist of a majority of members from among non-oflicial and 
elected members of tlie House. But there was an amendment in the name of Mr. 
A. Aikman, leader of the Furopoan groun, which the Government was prepared to 
support. Eventually, however, the resolution of Maulana Hhaukat Ali was carried 
without division, thereby committing the Government to demand of the Ilouse for 
the immediate appointment of a committee to review the working of the Indian 
Sandhurst. 

The speech which seriously disturbed the Congress jrarty and corapromisjd its 
attitude \vas made by Mr. Subharoynv^ tiro only lady member of the Hoiiso. Speak¬ 
ing extempore and helped only with a few notes she was heard with attention, 
particularly Iry the la lies in the gallery hut the views she uttered were cousidoied 
ultra moderate by tlie Congress party to which she belonged. She was loudly cheeied 
as she resumed her seat witli an appeal for mutual goodwill, coo])eratioii and friendly 
relations as the only method for the successful working of lefoims. 

Mr. Ogilvivf< refily on behalf of the Government was one of the acceptance of 
the re,solution in principle, e.'.fteeially, as the new scheme for the future working of 
the Indian Sandhurst was rurarly ready and could be placed before the committee. 
This did not satisfy Mr. Bhulabhai Dcs<ir who, speaking with warmth, reviewed the 
whole defence policy of the Government of India, particularly, the great disparity 
in status between the Indiau and the Britisher, lie stood oat and out for complete 
Indianization. 


President’s Rulino 

5th. SEPTEMBER Before the Bouse plunged into the intricacies of the 

Motor Vehicles Bill to-day, the Chair gave a carefully worded ruling regarding the 
Deputy I’resideiit’s right to e.xercise his vote during a division so far as it 
concerned Thursday’s incidents, but for the future he laid down, despite Mr. 

Ihiulahhai Desai’s contention to the contrary, that the Chair had the right to 

give guidance and he proposed to do so. Once a division-bell had rung, the lobbies, 
lie categorically stated, were fiart of the House and, tlieiefoie, the Deputy 

President could not he deemed to be absent from the House in going into the 
lobbies for recording his vote. Moreover, complications would arise iu the eveut 
of a tie. The ruling was applamlcd generally as fair though Mr. Bhulabhai 

l)e.sai seemed to entertain doubts about the competence of the Chair to give one. 

Atrocities in Burma —An,?. Motio.n 

Bir Rrzn Ali^ former Agent-General in bouth Africa, and Messis. Tyabji and 
]Jnd(ichanji\ lUirma Indian delegates, were present in the gallery when an ad¬ 
journment motion in regard to Burma riots was discussed. The Government of 
India wore keen that no censnie .should be inilicted on them for the failure of 
the Burma Government to prevent the riots. But the opposition was keen on carrying 
the motion if for no other reason than to convey the message of encourage¬ 

ment to the Indiau nationals in Burma and their determination to stand up for 
tlie self-respect and honour of India. Despite the efforts of Sir .lagadish Prasad 
and Sir Girija Sliankar Bajpai to prove that everything possible had been done 

by the Government of India, tlie motion was cairicd without division. 

Sir Ziauddin, as a member of the Muslim League Party, initiated the debate 

and gave it a good start by displaying photogiaphs of some of those who had 
been killed and asked, whoso blood would not boil at tho sight of those atrocities. 

Mr. Satyainurthi took up the thread and asked if the Government of ladia 
would have kept quiet in case even a single Britisher had been killed. The facts 
were so heart-rending that ho was constrained to suggest that either Sir Jagdish 
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Prasad or Sii Girija Shaukar Bajpai should havo flown fo Kanp^oon, particularly as the 
Burma Government had refused to help the refiic:eos and tried to appease the wrath 
of the House by proraisiiiK to despatch Mr, Satyanathan i. c. s, as a|];eut in Burma 
almost immediately instead of next month as originally planneil. This agent would 
bo in a position to lead evidence on behalf of India and the Indian community 
befoie the commission that has been appointed by the Burma Government. Thou on 
the question of compensation to the victims the Government of India had already 
represented to tlio Burma Government. Thinking that tins was enough ovideueo of 
the Government of India’s alortnoss and sympathy with the Indian community, Sir 
.Tagdish asked : ‘What more can be done V 

Mr. F. E. tJomcs asked the Government of India to see that the agent who would 
be shortly going to Burma occupied the same status and performed the same functions 
as the Agent in South Africa and not as the agents in Ct'vlon or Malaya. Ho also 
wanted the Government to consider the question of despatching all Indian trooos 
fo Burma to assist the Burma Government. Mean while the Government of India 
must compel the Burma Govornraont to accoi»t the [iiincijile of com|)onsation for 
loss of life and property. 

Motor Vehicles Bill (Coxtd ) 

The Assembly next disposed of nine clauses of the Motor Vtdiicles Bill. A division 
was called on a Nationalist party amendment fo fix max mum pciiods of disquali¬ 
fication for reckless driving, unauthoiisod laudng and using a vehicle without a 
jiermit, and resulted in a win for the Opfiosition. 

In tile oiiginal Bill disquahilcation was jiicscribiMl in a pioviso to (danse 17 which 
laid down the minimum peudod of studi disqiialifi'-ahnn. P/of. J\ N. Banerji wanteil 
that a maximum peidod of two years for reckless driving and unauthorised racing 
and one year for using a vehicle without a permit should he provided. Tire amend¬ 
ment was passed by 08 votes to 3G. 

Twelve more clauses wore next passed by the Assembly. In the course of (he 
discussion the House negatived by 44 votes to ilo the Euiop(?an Group’s amendment 
to insert a provision requiring apfdication for certiticates of (itness of tianspoit 
vehicles to be made in a prescribed form giving sutTioicnt details about the vehicle. 

Another amendment moved by the Govemuient to legulute the periods during 
wliich certificates of fitness shouhl remain elTcotive was opposed by the European 
Group and the Nationalist party, ft was pressed to a division and accciited by a 
majority of 76 votes to 35. 

6th. SEPTEMBER :-Busos, used by schools fo bring cliildreii, would have no 
need to obtain a permit from the Ih^gioiial Authority, according to an araendinent 
to the Bill, was passed by tlio Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Bhutto, the mover, Messrs. Bhulahhai Dosai, K. Santanarn and Hanga, 
commending the amendment, referred to tho fact that these buses wore not run 
on profit and that the charge levied was in many cases har dy enough to cover the 
maintenance of the vehitde. 

The hon. Mr, A. G. Clow, Communications Member, suggested that there 
was no need for a sftecific pi-ovision of this kind as he felt that exemption in the 
case of such vehicles would bo automatically granted. 

Tho amendment was agreed to without a division. 

Tho House next launched in a discussion of Clause 42. The cheers that greeted 
Mr-, 5. K, Sow, as ho rose to move for the omission of tlio clause, indicated the 
general expectation of a prolonged and spirited debate. 

Mr. Surya Kumar Sen moved tho amendment to delete Clause 42, giving 
])Ower to the Provincial Governments to control load ti’ansjiort. He declarc'd that 
this clause was mainly to jirotect railways from tlio competition of buses 'u long 
distance ti-affic. Buses, he declar-ed, offered greater conveniences and safety, jiarli- 
(uilarly in avoiding the pilfering that was going on in railway stations and the 
inefficient liandling of goods by the railways. He condemned the railways as wicku'd, 
incompetent, careless and callous in the treatment accordr'd to tho lower class 
passengers. Therefore, why should buses be bound down to various inconveniences, 
to save tho railways, which arc as beyond tho control and leajh of the House as 
the Viceroy himself ? 

As for co-ordination and co-operation, Mr. Som declared that it was as stupendous 
a nonsense as talks of co-oireration between England and India so long as India 
was not free to determine and settle her own affairs. Ho, for one, would not ask 
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tlio Tloiiso to givR diclaloiial powers even to Mahatma Gandhi himself, being aware 
of the use made by Hitler, Mussolini and stalin of such powers. How nnnld similar 
fiowor be given to the Provinces over road transport V The Piovinces, Mr. Som 
jiointed out, were now interested in railway revenues. Theieforo, such absolute 
[)Ower could not bo entrusted to them. 

Mr. K. Santanam, who was reputed to be ihe_author of the Clause in the Selo(;t 
Committee, vigorouslv defended its purpose and principles. Ho said that the original 
Bill gave ref)rosentatinn to railways in all the bodit's to bo set up to cany out co- 
oi'dination ; the Rill also gave power to the railways to oppose the giving of permits 
to long or short distance motor transport. But Clause 42 eliminated the railways 

from functioning in the Regional and Provincial Transport Authorities. 

The clause (said Mr. Santanam) had been criticised as favouring railways and 
spr'f'cbes had been made as though the railways need not be considered a national 
asset. It looked as if foreign rule had ptoduceri a mentality, wliieh dart'd not claim 
v\hat really belonged to the countr-y. Tri spite of the mismanagement that had gone 
on for a long time, the railways did belong to the country and it was necessary to 
s(‘e that when the penjrle inherited that property ultimately, it did not come to them 
irr a worse condition than now. 

One of the most important effects of the clause would ho to counteract the 

provision of tlur Government of India Act, which removed the railways from tlio 
purvir'W of the Piovincial Governments. The clause provided a ])oint of almost 
daily contact between the Provincial Governments and the railways. 

Mr. F. E, Jamof, explaining the European Group's attitude, made it clear that 
their opposition to the princifde of the clause had nothing to do with tin' fact that 
some of the group rr'presented the motor industry. Even if every motor car, bus 
and loiry were produced in this country, as it would be one day, they would take 
precis(3ly the same point of view with regard to the clause. They weie not o|jposed 

to a proper oo ordination, but to the clause as it stood and to the jirinciijle of it. 

“We believe that co-ordination is difficult, if not impossible, helvM'on the two. 
Ill the absence of su(;h nnifiod control, co-ordination vould he domination.” The 
Proviru'os, contitrued Mr. Jamo.s, had no control over lire railway system and yet 
this clause give thorn far-reaching powers of control over the rival .system of load 

trans[)ort. .Mr. .lames took each provision and declaro'l that it was nut proper iii a 

clause of this kind. If the clause remained in the Bill, the Provincial Governments 
would have the power to take off all the roads, all public and piivate carrieis. He 
voiced strong objection to the power of fi.xing maximum and minimum fares being 
given to the Provincial Governments. The legulation of lates should, Mr. 
.fames conterKh'd, ho left to bo dulormined hy'ecnomic factois. He suggested 
that eo-ordiuatioii should ho attempted at the place vhero the controlling 

authorities could meet and discuss things, lie admitted the constitutional difficulty 

under present conditions under which the control of railways was at the Centie 
and the control of loads was in the Piovinces, but he thought that in (he 
’l'rans[)Oit Advisory Council, they bad the cmbiyo of a machinery for real 
co-ordination. 

Mr. Bhiilahhni Desai, Loader of the Opposition, in reply to Mr. .Tames, (pioted 
further from liis own speech referred to by Mr. .lames.’ The of)[)osition of the 
European group, said Mr. Desai, could bo uiidorstood from the fact that in his 
(Mr. posai’s) speech, ho had referred to the road transport industry and explained 
liovv it wouM be an exaggeration and wrong in perspective to consider it a national 
iiulustiy. Op|)osition to such a point of view was not surprising when it came from 
lepresoiitatives of (hose who wanted to sell oil and cars, no matter what happened to 
the railways. As regards the clau.se itself, it omitted the only one objection which he 
(Mr. Desai) had expiesscd to co-ordination between road and rail tiansport. It removed 
the railway flora tlio machinery proposed by the Bill for the puipose of co-ordination. 
Mr. .Tames had spoken of the absence of control over the railways, but if he was 
asked to give his co-operation in any effort to secure that control and make the 
Fedeial Railway Authority responsible to the people, then his co-operation would go 
to the Government. Mr. TTesai continued that Mr. James had argued that the clause 
would enable the Piovincial Governments to prohibit all motor traffic on roads. That 
was not correct and he was sure that Mr. James realised it. The section did not mean 
that the Provincial Governments could make motor transport disappear to-morrow. 
Every action to bo taken by the Provincial Governments had to bo talcen under 
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specifieci conditions and every such action w.is suhjoct to oancollalioii or variation, 
should it 1)0 necessary subsequently. For instance, no F^iovincial (lovei nrnent was poinf' 
to fix the rate and r('strict tlio routes unless snoli restriction was necessary under 
given conditions. The clause* was essentially an enabling one and no Provincial 
Government were called uy)on to ))rohibit anytliing. 

Mr. Desai closed with a refefenco to the compaiativo vahu! of lail and rond 
transport from the point of view of the nation as a whole. lie had no objection 
to giving encouragement to the motor industry but such encouragement must ho 
tempered by the consideration of bow much the country had to pay out to the 
foreigner in order to give such eneoiiragement. He said that though a direct con¬ 
trol of railways was not constitutionally possible, pressure could be excited tlirough 
the Provincial Governments on the railways in older that every means of transport 
might be co-ordinated. 

Mr. Azhar Alt opposed rlic amendment. Sir Zianddia Ahmed was speaking 
when the Assembly adjourned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER ;—The Assembly rejected without a division to-day Prof. 
Baverji's amctidment to dt'letc the firovision enumeiating the condition under winch 
the Provincial Governments wi'ie enipowoied to control road transport. 

Air. Brojt^ndra Ncirayan Otauihury'8 amendment to substitute the jirovision 
by which the Provincial Governmenbs woie diiected to take into account 
desirability of preventing tho deterioration of the valnablo national assc'Is in 
Indian Railways” by a ik'W juovision namely “the desiiability of co-ordinating 
load and lail transport” was accepted. 

Mr. T. S. A vinashdingani Chettiars amendment to add also the “dcsiial'ility 
of preventing uneconomic competirion among motor vehicles” to the considera¬ 
tions whieli the Provincial Govtrnnjcnts weie to take into ni.'connt when con¬ 
trolling load transport, was acocfited. 

Mr. James th(‘a moved that part (1) of sub-clause (I) of Clause 42 be omitted. 
After a shoit debate, the amendment was jiressed to a division and lost, ill 
voting for and 80 against. 

An amendment seeking to lemove the Provincial Governments’ power of pio- 
hibiting, subject to ccrbiin conditions, tho conveying of long-distance goods traffic 
generally, was also lost without a division. 

Beforo rising for the day, anoilici amenclmcnt seeking to exclude piivate 

carriers fiom tlie piohibitioiis and lestriclions to be enfotced on long-distance 
tiaffic, was also pressed to a division and lost by tIO votes to 78. 

Clause 4:i occupied the whole of to-day’s sitting and wdien the House rose fi»r 
the day, 32 out of 54 amendments to tho clause had been disjiosed of. 

The Congiess Nationalist Paity moved most of the amendments considered to¬ 
day, but none of them was adopted. 

8lh. SEPTEMBER :-~The implications of the State having the |)Ower to fi.v 
maximum and minimum bus fares and freights were discussed at length to-day on an 
amendment moved by Mi. F. E. Jan.es^ seeking the deletion of tin* i)r()vihion, 
in clause 42, giving such pow’er to the Pioviucial Govcinmeuls. Mr. .lames, 

supported by Bardar Sant Singli, argued that the jirovision wms a Socialist ono 
and declared that the hon. Mr. A G. Clow', in comj»any wntn the Congress Paity, 
was going dowm the slipjiery s!oj )0 of Socialism. 

Mr. A. O. Clow rekuTcd to the fact that the princijile of fixing maximum 
and minimum fares w^as enshrined in the Bill as originally diaffed, ami was 
not a reform due to the intliienco of tho Congress or the Socialists. Even if there 
were any changes produced in him by his association with tho Congiess in the Select 
Committee, or by the debate in the Ilonse, that would not bo a fault. Tho amend¬ 
ment was negatived. 

Tho next amendment, moved by Pandit L. K, Maitra, to deny to the Provin- 
c'al Governments tho power of fixing the minimum fares, gave"Mr. AT. Q. linnga 

an opportunity to reply to Mr. James. Mr. Ranga declaied that tho provisions 

in the Clause, though it w'as drafted by a Congressman, had nothing to do with 
Socialism. “The moment the Congress Paity becomes Socialist, then Mr. .Tames 
will he the first to take his passport to go back home.” (Laughter.) IIo nut in 
a spirited jilca on behalf of tho bullock-cart drivers who, ho said, w’oulJ bo 
crushed out of existence if no minimum fare was fixed for tho buses. The 
amendment was lost. 
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A number of amendmenfs to Clause 42, that were moved to-day, were rojectod 
by the Houso and Iho Clause, amended as follows, was passed amid cheers; — 

(1) “A Provincial fiovornmunt, having regard to(a) the advantnges offorod 
to the public, trade and industry by the development of motor transport; (b) 
the desirability of j)iovonting the deterioration of the road system ; and (c) the 
desirability of preventing uneconomic competition among motor vehicles ; and 
after having heard the representatives of the interests affected and having con¬ 
sulted the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities concerned, may by noti¬ 
fication in tho official gazette, 

(1) Prohibit or restrict througbout tho Province or in any area or in any 

rmilo within the Province, subject to such conditions as it may think desirable, 

the conveying of long distance goods tiaflic generally or of prescribed classes of 

goo'Js, by piivato or public carriers; or 

(11) Fix maximum or minimum faros or freights for stage carriages and 

public carriors, to be applicable througbout tho Province or within any areas or 
any route within tho Pioviiico. 

(2) The I’rovincial Government shall permit, at such intervals of time as it 

may fix, tlie interests aff-*cted by any notification issued under sub-section 
(1) to rnalo' repiesentations urging the cancellation or variation of tho notification 
on the following grounds, namely (a) that tho railways are not giving reasonable 
facilities, or are taking unfair advantage of the action of tho Provincial Govern¬ 
ment under this section ; or (h) tliat conditions have changoJ since the [uihlication 

of the notification ; (c) lliat tho special needs of a particular industry or location 
lequiie to be considered afresh. 

(3) If tho Provincial Government, after considering any representation made 

to it under sub-section (2) and having lieard the representatives of the inteiests 
affected and 'lie Provincial and Regional Transjiort Authorities, is satisfied that 

tiny notifieatiou issued under sub-section (1) ought to ht‘ cancelled or varied, it 

may eaiicel the notification nr vary it in such a manner as it tliiriks fit.” 

Before the House rose for the day, the next four clauses were also passed. 

Mussim Women’s Divorce P)Ill (Contd.) 

9th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day continued the debate on Mr. Kazmfs 
Bill to coriKolidate the provisions of Muslim Law' relating to suits by married 
Muslim women for the dissolution of their marriages and to remove doubts as 
to tlie (dlVct of apo.stasy of a married Muslim woman on her marriage tie. Mr. 

Kazini bad moved the reference of the Dill to a iSelect Committee on the last nou- 

oflinal day. 

Mr. O. Nairanq referred to the many judicial rulings, holding that apostasy 
automatically dissolved tliat mariiage of a Muslim woman, and said that those 
lulings weie leally blunders heaped one upon another and eonstituling a real 

tiagedy of enois. Tlie leal authorities on this matter, he declared, weie the 
Maiilvis and not the courts. To a referouee made by him 05 well-known Maulvis 
had rejilied and out of them 48 had expiessod themselves in favour of Clause 5-A. 
As legalds the fear that the clause would prevent the return to tlie Hindu 
fold of a Hindu womau alducted and forcibly converted and married to a 
Muslim, Mr. Nairang asserted that the clause would not apjily to sucli a 
inairiage. If the w'oraau was forcibly converted, then she could not be¬ 

come a Muslim and a forcible maniago was a contradiction in terms. She 
was, as far as tlie Bill was concerned, a fieo agent to do as she liked. 

i)r. G. V. Deshmukh, while expressing his full sympathy wdth the Bill, 
did not want it to be approached from the same point of view as the 
mover and of Mr. Nairang, who was supposed to be the real author of 
the Bill. He was opposed to the Legislature lending itself to perpetuate the doctrine.s 
of any particular school of law' whether it be accoiding to the decrees of any 
JShastris or the Fatwas of any Ulemas. The questions should bo approached from 
the point of view of social reform, in a spirit of equity, justice and good conscience. 
When marriage was a matter of contiact, its paiticipants should be given freedom 
to follow the dictates of leason and tho law should not be made to support any 
particular school of law. He, therefore, was not in favour of those soctious whicu 
referred to tho two schools of thought, namely Maliki and Hanafi. 
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Tnrninp; to tlio i)rovisions dealing with tlio grounds of divorce, Dr. Di'slimukli 
felt that they did not inolude all possihlo and lo'^itirnato grnun<ls such as lofirosy, 
venereal diseases, ole. It was not enough to say “for aov other reason wliieh mav 
he suffioient under Muslim law for the dissolution of a marriage.” This would 
be vaguo and leave room for misinterpretations and misund(»rsfandings. The olaus’o 
providing for the trial of suits took away what was meant to given under 
the new Bill. The woman would have to underg) difTieiiltios if there were no 
Muslim judicial ofTioor available in her district. The methods by which the re¬ 
lief provided by this Rill could be obtained, sliould not be expensive and should 
give sufficient facilities. 

A learned discourse on the Muslim marriage law by the bon. Sir Mahom'id 
Zafrulldh, Commerce Member and Leader of the Ifouse, weighted with (piotations 
from tho Holy Koran^ hepf tlio House and tho full galleiies interested for nearly 
an hour. Tho bon. Hir Manmaflta Nath Mukherjeo, Law Member, followed 
with a powerful address, deliveroil with stateliness and (Miliv( 3 ne(l by 
humorous anecdotes. Mr. M. S. .4x"//, Ijcatler of the (Congress Nationalist Party, 
then began his speech but liad nil <‘oticludod wlrui tho dt‘bate was ailjournod 
till tlie next session and the Jlouse rose for tho day. 

Mo'ioa Vkiiici.ks Bill ( Covtd. ) 

12lh. SEPTEMBER :~-The Assemb’v passed clauses fiT-A to f).'! of the Motor 
Vcliicli'S Bill to-day and took up consideration of Clause GI, dealing witli tho 
lestrictioii of the liours of woik of the diivers. 

Jn the course of the debate, two amendments moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi 
weie accepted iv'ithnut a division. Bv the first amendment, the period for wbieh 
a diivi'r should woik at a stretch, was leduced from .^> and a half bouis to fj 
liours. Mr. Joslii’s other amendment provided that the hoins of woik of a driver 
should not be more than 9 hours a day. 

A thiid amendment by Mr. Joshi sought to empower tho Provincial (rovern- 
mtuil to modify tho jirovisions leferiing to the hours of woik in firescribed cir¬ 
cumstances to increasing the intervals of rc.st to one hour instead of half an 
hour, by reducing the hours of work per day to eight, by reducing tho liours of 
woik tier wiH-k from 54 to 48 and by ro(|uiring that a driver sliould have an 
interval of rest of 24 bouts or one calendar duty in each wei'k. Tho amoiidment 
was tiicssed to a division and rejoct(‘d by 54 votes to 29. 

The amendment was suppoited by llio Government and o]>posi'd by the 
Eiiroiioan Oioup, the Congress Nationalists and tlie Muslim rioaguo while tlie 
Congress Parly icrnained neutial. 

The bon. Mr. I\. M. Mnxurll, Homo Member, then presented tlio report ol 
tlie Si'lect Committf>e on the Bill to amend tho law relating to the pievention of 
cruelty to animals. 

CoXTItOL OF MlLTfAUY EXPENDITURE 

13 th. SEPTEMBER :—There was a rally of all Opjiosition forces, both Hindu 
and Alusiim, in the Assembly to-day in eorideranation of a strict financial control over 
tlio military expenditure in India. 

A cold loception was given to tho announcomont made by Sir Jamo^ Qiiqq, 
Finanr;e Meinlior, that the British Government had agreed to increase the anniial 
grant paid undei the (iarran TrihniiaTs recommendation to £2,000,000. As for 
the capital grant of .To,000,000 for re-equipment of British and Indian units in 
India and for the U. A. F. .‘‘■quadnms, tho criticism voiced was that India would 
liave to incur a iccurring exneudituro on these re-equipped forces Tho Phnanco 
Member appealed for goodwill in tho working of tho constitution and for partici¬ 
pation in tho next war if India wanted increased fiowers. 

Cries of ‘No’ that greeted the Finance Member’s observations relleeted tho 
strengtli of feeling against the niggardly grant towards the military expenditure 
fiom Biitain and also displayed the refusal of the Assembly willingly to liolp 
Britain in any war. 

Mr. Bhulahhdi Desai laised tlio debate to an emotional pitch. In his opinion 
tlie inc: eased giant was hut a huge joke and ho said that India refused to bo 
bullied into voluntary participation in any war. With memories of breaking of 
pledge by Britain aftiu* the last war, Mr. Dosai caustically commented on Bir 
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.lamps Ori{?g*s statement and concluded : ‘Goodwill cannot be established except 
by goodwill and India cannot work tho constitution at the point of a bayonet.’ 

The debate was continued by Mr. M. S. Aney on behalf of the Nationalist Party, 
Fyed Ohulnm Bhtk Nairang on behalf of the Muslim Leagne Party, and Fir 
Afuhammad Znfrullah Khan and Mr. C. M. 0. Ogilvio on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Commerce Member declared that the Indians were anxious to defend 
India just as on tho last occasion for tho liberty of India and for the integrity of the 
empire. Tliis observation, however, met with loud protestations from the Opposition 
benches while it was chei'red on tlie Government benches, 

Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, reiterated the bureaucratic view that the sharing 
of Government’s confidence with the Opposition in defence matters would meau 
breakdown of the entire fabric of the defence fiolicy. 

To the demand of tho Assembly for a committee to examine the financial con¬ 
trol now exercised over the military expenditure, tiieie was a poor response from 
the Government as Lord Chalfu'd of tho British Admiralty would be coming 
over to India in cold weather for an enquiry, whoieas the Assembly both by 

sneechos and by votes recordoi its verdict in favour of a committee with an 

elected non-official majority to go into tho matter, A heavy defeat sustained by 
the Government did not apparently create any eflect on tliem : for not only on 

the resolutif)?! of tho Congress party for a committee but also on two amendments 

that followed they persisted in dividing tho House. 

Motor Vehicles Bill (Coxtd.) 

14lh. SEPTEMBER -The Assemt>ly to-day made rapid progress with the 
detailed debate on the Motor Vehicles Bill, of which over thirty clauses were disposed 
of during (he sitting, up to clause 90. These included a number of provisions 
relating to insurance, which proved to be considerably less contoutious than had 
been e.vpected. 

The Eurojiean Group made an unsuccossfal attempt to e.verapt from third party 
insurance those owners who deposited with tho Accountant-General, central or 
provincial, a lakh of rupees. Mr. F. E. James, supported hv Mr. Boi/h, explained 
that a similar provision existed in the British Act and aigaed that there could tiarilly 
bo any accidents wliich could not be covoied by a lakh of lupees. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Satyamurti and Mr. K. Santanarn, opposing the 
ameudraout, pointed out firstly that it would put a premium on bigger luis operations ; 
secondly, if the bigger corpoiations did not take out thiid party insurance [lolicies, 
then the premium for the otliers, who did take out such policies, would bo 
correspondingly higher ; thirdly, it would be absurd to lay down a uniform deposit 
of one lakh, no matter what the number of vehicles owned was. 

Sir At. N. Mukherjee, Law Member, supported the amendment on behalf of tho 
Government and pointed out that such a provision existed in the Bill before it 
was sent to tlio Select Committee. Tho araeudrnout was rejected witheut a division. 

By a Government amendment, clause 94 requiiiug all vehicles to be insured 
against third party risks was altered so as to exempt the paid driver fiora the 
consequences of contraveiitiou of the requirement if tlie driver acti'd without 
knowledge of the absence of an insurance policy. The Assembly adjoinned at 
this stage. 

15th. SEPTEMBER Fourteen more clause.s of the Bill were passed 

by the House before the luiicli interval. A new clau.'^e moved by Prof, 
Banerjee was also passed. It empow’ered Provincial Oovernmonts, by notification, 
to appoint a person or body of persons, without (he right to adjudicate, to investi¬ 
gate and repojt on accidents involving the death of, or bodily injury to, any person 
arising out of the use of motor vehicies and the extent to which their claims to 
compensation have been satisfied and to advise and assist such persons or their 
representatives in representing their claims for compensation. 

The motion was supported by the Government. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, opposing tho clause, appealed to the House to remember 
that in an already impoverislied country it was not advisable to add to the burden 
by a multiplicity of now bodies. The House accepted the new clause by 49 votes 

to 38. 

An amusing comparison between honorary anl paid magistrates was made by 
Sir Ziauddm in the course of the debate on a successive series of amend- 

13 
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ments moved by members of the Congress Nationalist and Muslim League parties 
and by Mr. Ablul Rashid Chaudhury to reduce the maximum penalty provided 
in Section 111 for minor offences. 

The penalty of Rs. 50 was sought to be reduced successively to Rs. 2 and to 
Rs. 5 and finally the House agreed to Sardar Manga! Singh’s anaondraont to fix it 
at Rs. 20. 

A cognate provision for a fine of Rs. 250 for a repetition of the offence encountered 
determined opposition from the Congress Nationalist Party, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Maitra moving for its deletion. 

Mr. Clow opposed the amendment which was rejected by 75 votes to 20, 

The House later agreed to an official amendment to reduce the maximum of 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 100 on condition that driving without a license was excluded from 
the purview of the nrovision. 

Mr. A. R. Chaudhury persevered in bis attempt to reduce the jicnalties in the 
interests of the poor bus driver. His amendment to exclude rigorous impiisonmfuit 
from the penalties prescribed in the clause was rejected but hi> succeeded in 
reducing the fine for overspeediug from Ks. 200 to Rs. 100. 

16th. SEPTEMBER :—Two more clauses in the Bill, Clauses 133 and 131, were 
omitted to-day, one by agreement of tbe House and the other by a ruling 
from the Chair (Mr. Satvamurfi) that it was ultra vires. 

Clause 133 empowered the Central Government to modify anv of the election 
schedules to the Bill and the Provincial Governments to modify the Icnth, laying 
down driving legulations. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson moved an amendment empowering only the Provincial 
Government to modify curtain scJiedules in their afiplication to itself. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment, reference was made to the 
possibility of different ])rovinces changing the schedules in different wavs, resulting 
in chaos instead of the uniformity and order that the Bill was intendi'd to bring 
about. To overcome this difficulty it was suggested that the Cential Transport 
Advisory Council could be utilised to maintain inter-provincial uniformity 

Before the amendment was voted upon, it was agreed that the cl uist^ be omitted 
from the Bill for the present and a more suitable alternative tlian that suggested 
by the amendment be brought forward later. The clause was aocordinglv deleted. 

Clause 134 sought to empower the Ceutral (Government to e.xorapt motor vehicles 
belonging to the Defence Department from any of the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. B. J. D(^sai^ on a point of order, argue 1 that the clause was ultra vires 
because the Central Government thereby sought to take to itself poweis of exerapti >ii 
which rightly belong('d to tbe Provincial (Governments. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah^ intervening, contended that on the question whether a 
particular clause was ultra vires or not, it was not for the Chair to decide the 
issue, but it was for the House or for the Courts. 

Mr. Satyamurti, who was in the Chair, observed that tht3 icsiionsibility fur 

deciding a point of order of this character rested on the Chair and he was not 

going to shirt that duty and wait till it was raised by some litigant before a Court. 
He then dealt with the merits of the point of order and upheld it, declaring that 
tlio clause was idtra vires and should be delete 1 from the Bill. 

Before the House rose for the day all the clauses and schodnles of the Bill, 

except clause two, which dealt with definitions, and clan.se 130 were pissed. In the 

course of the debate two amendments were moved by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. 
Surya Kumar Som to limit the speed of motor cycles, motor cars and motor cabs. 
In support of the amendments it was argued that a majority of the load casualties 
were due to the excessive speeds at which such private vehicles were driven. 

Mr. K, Q. Mitchell^ opposing both the araondraonts, pointed out that accidents 
might happen even when vehicles were driven at speeds below forty live or forty 
miles per hour. 

The House rejected both the amendments without a division. Discussion on 
clause two had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

17th. SEPTEMBER On the occasion of the third reading stage of the Motor 
YeRioles Bill to-day, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai^ in a brilliant speech, referred to the changea 
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made, wliich scotched the sinister efforts to impose uncontrolled domination of the 
railways. He claimed it was a good and hopeful beginning in the co-oidination of 
motor and railway transport and hoped this would be extended in time to aviation 
and shipping. 

Mr. M, S. Aneiu without misgivings about the measure about to be placed 
on the statute hook, had no regrets either about the critical attitute of his 
party towards several of its provisions. Its success would depend, he felt, on 
the spirit in which it will be worked. Nevertheless, he did not conceal his dis¬ 
satisfaction with some aspects of the measure, but hoped it might provide a real 
beginning in co-oidination between the two main foims of transport in the country. 

Mr. Aikman^ on behalf of the Etiropoati group, while not grudging their tribute 
to both Mr. Clow and Mr. Mitchell for their sincerity and devotion to the solution 
of a comfdicated problem, a(.‘cepted the measure as the best compromise practica¬ 
ble in the existing circumstancc.s. Hut ho reiterated his party’s dislike of clause 
42, which gives, in their opinion, for too much power to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. However, it was a distinct step forward towaids evolving a highway code. 

Mr. Normal Chatidor tliought tlie Select Committee was entitled to a consider¬ 
able amount of ciedit, fiaiticularly Mr. K. Santanam, whose invaluable services were 
lesponsible for many salutary cliauges in tho Hill. 

Mr. Santnnnm felt both Sir M. N. Mukherjee and Mr. Abhil Chandra Dutt 
deserved grateful mention. As regaids clause 42, he suggested that its effect might 
bo to stimulate tho interest of the Provincial Government in problems of transport 
and marketing. 

Mr. Cloxv was deeply moved by the generous tributes fiom all parts of the 
House and modestly transferred them to tliose who had put in hard work for years 
to make a success of this measure, lie claimed tho Bill was not the last word on 
the subject, though in some respects it constituted the first word. 

Unassisted Emiokation Hill 

Then came hir 0. S Bajpai's Bill to prevent unassisted emigration, which he 
placed bcfoie the House iii a biief but admirably lucid speech. He showetl, witli 
the assistance of liguies, how tho stream of unassisted emigrants, whicli had swollen 
in leeent yoais paiticularly to Malaya and Cejlon had virtually defeated the objects 
of tho existing legislation. He disowned auy desire to inteifero with individual 
fiecdora, but (be Madras Cioveinment, which was most concerned with tho problem, 
had ('iiliiely agieed that legislative action was necessary. 

Mr. N. 0. Rini(jd^ \\<iimly supporting the measure, made a downright attack on 
capitalists, whether Euiopean or Indian, who did not hesitate to exploit Indian 
labour abroad. 

Mr. F. E. James, claiming personal knowledge of tho abuses of unassisted emigra¬ 
tion, not only suj)|)()itod the Hill but adde I that leading planters in Malaya would 
welcome it. After some witty obseivatious at Mr. Kanga’s expense, he supported it 
as both (lesirablt^ and urgent. 

The House was laigely influenced by tisir O, S. Bajpats assurance that the 
measuie was intended solely in Indian interests and adopted tho Bill with one 
mine; amendment, which the (Joveiument accepted. The House then adjourned till 
the 19Lh. 


Chuelty to Animals Bill 

I 9lh. SEPTEMBER \—Mr. R. M. Maocudl, Home Member, introduced to-day a 
new measure for the proventiou of ciuelty to animals, designed chiefly to deal with 
I’hooka but impioved in several other particulais. JIo pointed out the changes made 
by tho ^Selcct Committee, none of which touched the {uinciples of the Bill but 
seemed to meet the demands of enlightened opinion. The old Act had exempted all 
religious sacrifices, but tlio power of exemption was pro[)Osed to be conferred on 
Hrovincial Governments for afiplicaiion in local aieas. 

Mr. Miller.^ on behalf of the European Group, expressed tho hope that the 
measure would pi event the unspeakable toiluies inflicted on animals under the cover 
of religious riles and what he described as a commercial cruelty in large cities as 
well as the ciueltics unfortunately common in India as a result of neglect or 
ignoiance. 

Both Messrs. Lalchand Navalrai and Ranga feared harassment at the 
hands of the police and wanted the prevention of cruelty to the villager in the 
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name of more stringent provisions. The latter also pleaded for the stoppage of 
animal fights in villages, accompanied by orgies of gambling and drinking. Mr. 
Bajoria drew a vivid picture of the hearllessness of milkmen in Calcutta butchering 
new-born calves and the practice of flaying cattle alive. 

During detailed discussion on the provisions, tl.o House had the interesting 
spectacle of Messrs. Bajoria and Aney vigoiously objecting to any animais 
being desfioyed even as a means of putting an end to their miseries on the ground 
of sentiment and the supremo value attached to the doctrines of Ahimsa. But after 
Mr. Maxwell had pronounced the humanitarian view of the matter, the House 
divided and the Oovernmont’s view seemed to ?)revail by a heavy majority. The 
Congre.t;s Party had evidently given freedom of vote to its members : for, while 
most of them went into the Government lobby, some conscientious objectors voted 
against the provision, 

20lh. SEPTEMBER :~Tlie Hill went through with the blessings of Mrs. 
Subharoyan and Mr. Ancy to-day both of whom laid stress on the necessity for 
the strict enforcement of the measure. Tire former aldel in the course of her 
much applauded speech that voluntary effort must continue to do educative propaganda. 

Children’s Emdloyaiekt Bill 

Bir Mahomed Zafi ullah*s Rill to prohibit ('mplovment of children under fifteen in 
docks, quays, wharves or tiansport took only forty minuti's for all stages, its 
necessity being generally recognised. Mr. Zafar Alt di’sciihod it as a halting 
and lame measure and wanted somr* provision for tin* eiluoatiftn and feeding of those 
children who would he thrown out of employment, Mr. N. O Ranya, who had 
failed earlier to introduce a provision for the spread-over of working houis for 
children into the Bill, suggested an amendment of the Factories Act for the same 
purpose. 

Employers’ Liability Bill 

Sir Mahomed Znfrullah's Em|)loyers’ Liability Rill tof)k oven less time. Mr. 
Panga again made aii effort to broaden the scope of the measure by demanding 
that employers’ legal obligations should apply ev(*n in cases of wotkmon entering 
into definite undeitakings to the contiary, but Sir Zufiullah would not go so far 

and resisted the proposed change. 

Aircraft Act Amend. Bill 

Sir 0. S. Bajpai's measuie to amend tlie Aircraft Act to enable precautions 
being taken against the spread of epidemics had an uneventful passage, except foi 

certain amendments which Mr. K, Sanatanam suggested and Sir Ginja had no 
difficulty in accepting. 

Tea Cess Amend. Bill 

The Bill for amending the Tea Cess Act to include a representative for Travan- 
core on the Tea Mat ket Expansion Board gave Assam’s representatives an oppor¬ 
tunity to raise the Question of the proper control of large sums of money placed at 

the disposal of the Board and one heard lurid stories of the methods of certain 

Superintendents, hut the House was not disposed to obstruct any business and 
allowed it to go through. 

Next came Dr, Deshmukh's Hill for divorce among Hindu women, which was 
merely intioduced. 

Muslim Women’s Divorce Bill 

Mr. Kuzmi had the satisfaction of seeing his Ibll referred to a Select Committee, 
but only after Messrs. Aney and Satyamurti had made it clear that fairly drastic 
alteiations would he necessary if the House weio to give its approval at a later 
stage to the Rill, Mr, Aney made no secret of liis strong dislike for the provision 
referring to apostasy and though the motion for Belect Committee was ultimately 
adopted, there was no doubt that the measuie will he alteied bejond recognition when 
it comes up again before the House. 

The House then adjourned till the 10th. November at Delhi to take up the 
I Income-tax Bill. 
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Special Session—New Delhi—10th. Nov. to 12th. Dec* 1938 

PuRuc Accounts Committee Report 

The special session of the Assembly opened at New Delhi on the lOlh. November 
1938 with a brief sitting; which ended by lunch time. Sir Abdur Rahim presided. 

After questions, the President announced tliat Mr. T. S. A, Chettiar's two 
adjournment motions relating to the Chatfield Committee had been disallowed by the 
Governor-General. He ruled of order Mr. Badri Butt Pandes adjournment motion 
to discuss the “late running” of trains and the number of accidents on the E. J. 
Railway. 

When Sir James Origg's motion that reports of the Public Accounts Committee 
for 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37 be taken into consideration was moved, Mr. 
Satyamurthi pointed out that the volumes of evidence relating to 1936-37 had not yet 
been made available to raembeis, but that ho und('rstood they might be available to 
memturs by the beginning of December. Without the volumes of evidence the dis¬ 
cussion in the House could not be sufli(ucntly full or informed and he therefore 
suggested that the debate on the motion bo postponed to a later sitting in December. 
He was ofitimistic enough to believe that the discussion on the Income-tax Bill 
would be corn[)letcd by December 4 or 5, a day or two would be available for the 
debate on the Public Accounts Committee’s reports. 

Sir Ziauddin Ah7)HH} expressed disogieement, but the House agreed to post¬ 
ponement. The House then rapidly dealt with tr^ir James Grigg’s demands for excess 
giants undei various heads aggiogating nearly to Ks. 2 croies. The House adjourned 
till the 14th. 


Kemal Pasha’s Death 

14ih. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a condolence motion on Kemal 
Pasha’s death and adjourned as a mark of respect. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai initiated the 
condolence motion and tSir N. N. Sircar did not raise any objection, so tliat all that 
was transacted today w^as the answering of questions. 

Municipal Franchise in Ajmer and Merwara 

15th. NOVEMBER The Bill to lower the educational qualification for 
Municipal franchise in Ajraer-Merwara, brought by Sir 0. S. Bajpai^ occupied 
most of the sitting of the Assembly today. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai explained that the Bill souglit to lower the qualification 
from the possession of a eeitificato as of a graduate to the passing of the 

njiper primaiy (fouilh standard) examination or any other examination prescribed 
by a rule in tins behalf as at least equivalent to that examination. This 

together with a rediudiori in the pi-oprietory and income qualifications would 

result in inciea.siug tire clectoi'ate from about 7,0C0 to about 30,000 voters. 
This change, he pointed out, was not immutable, but would lead to a further 
hroadoniug of the basis of franchise before long. An immediate adoption of 

literacy qualification, however, would be difficult for the principal reason that 
it involved individual examination of the elector, for which there was at 

presont no administrative raachiiiory. The possession of the upper primary 

certifioato would be a simple and an automatic test. 

Phooka Bill passed 

Earlier the Phooka Bill and the Bill relating to the admission of children 

in certain employments, as amended by the Council of (State, was assented to. 

Proiection of Inventions and Designs 

The House noxt referred to a select committee, the bill further to amend 
the law relating to tho protection of inventions and designs. 

Moving reference to a select committee, Sir Muhammad referred to the 
priucipal object of the Bill which, ho said, was to put a stop to the 
import of goods made or produced outside India with a design m which 

copyright existed under the Patents and Designs Act, 1911, unless the application 
of such a design had been made with licence or the written consent of the 
registered proprietor of the design. 
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After a brief renly from Sir Muhammad, the House without division 
referred the Bill to a select committee. 

Taxation of Railway Property 

Sir Thomas Steivart next moved that the Bill to regulate the extent to 
which railway property shall be liable to taxation imposed by an authority 
within a province be circulated for the juirpose of eliciting opinion thereon. 

Mr. K. Santhanam moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated till Oct. 1, 
1939, pointed out that sufficient time should bo given to the provincial Governments 
and other authorities to consider the matter before giving their opinions. Messrs. 
Aney, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar and Sir Muhammad Ziauddin were opposed to the 
Bill and wanted that the motion foi circulation should bo thrown out. 

Sir Thomas Steu'ort^ replying, made it clear that the Bill involved no new 
assumption of power by tho Government. It merely restored to the Goveinment 
the p>ower enjoyed hy them until the now Act came into force on April 

1937. Ho suspected That most of the opposition to the Bill arose from 
the fact that in certain parts of it tho word ‘Federal’ occurred. But ho 
assured the House that, there was nothing sinister in it. Regarding the fixing 
of the date iipto whicli the Bill should be circulated, he pointed out that 

it was not tho usual practice to lix such a date. 

Tlie House divided on Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion and rejected it by 
63 votes to 41, the Muslim League party voting with the Congiess agaiust 

the motion. The House thou adjourned. 

Income-Tax Bill Derate 

16ih. NOVEMBER Two notable speoebes marked tho opening day’s proceedings 
of the first stage of the debate on the Income-Tax Bill today. The hon. Sir James GrirjQ's 
speech, though brief, was full of humour, while Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's was a lucid 
and masterly exfiosition of the intricacies of the measure. 

The Finance Member gratefully acknowledged the absence of any jarriug 
or illteraperod note during the proceedings of the Select Comraittoe and paid 

a great tribute to Mr, Bhulabhai Desai’s skill, energy aud knowledge aud 
sweet reasonableness. The Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Com¬ 
mittee, had not undergone transformation on any fundament.d point and he 

described tlio changes as ehanges whicli stitTeiiod the law against tax- 

dodgers while it softened the rigours of the law wdth regard to the honest tax¬ 
payer. Five-sixths of India’s income-taxpayers would bo afforded relief under tho 
Biil, especially those whose earnings were under Rs. 8,000. Referring to the Con¬ 
gress High Command’s disapproval of Section 49 dealing with double income-tax 
relief, Sir .lames Grigg estimated that the ultimate net loss to India would only 
amount to Rs. 60 lakhs and not Rs. 130 lakhs as stated by Saidar Patel. His defence 
was that even now British companies pay more than Indian companies and with the 
repeal of the Section and the termination of reciprocal anaugeraonts, they would pay 
7 and three-fonrth annas against 3 and a half annas paid by Indian companies. But 
even these Rs. 00 lakhs could be moie or less saved if Section 4 were 

passed and tho exemption from taxation of pay of officers on leave was 

coDoelled. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's rejdy, which occupied two and a half hours, was 
acknowledged on all sides to be his finest peiformanco since ho entered tho House 
and showed a complete grasp of the subject. Mr. Desai wondered whether Sir 
.lames Grigg’s responsiveness was duo to the mellowing effects of age and the new 
circumstances or the realisation that tho Government had been unfriendly too long. 
Blit be refused to be led away by tho Financo Member’s plea on behalf of poor 
India. If one could legitimately make an Englishman pay more, why not take it, 
he asked. Section 4 as it stood implied that every Indian should pay, while non- 
Indians need not. Nor could he understand the spacious argument about Section 53 
justifying tho additional burden on the rich Indian taxpayer so as to afford relief to 
the Englishnian. An extra crore, he felt, would make considerable difference to tho 
nation-building departments. He characterised the arrangement devised under the 
Bill for giving relief to double-tax payers as unjust and atrocious. Mr. Desai re¬ 
ceived a groat ovation at the end of his brilliant speech. 
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17th. NOVEMBER Lalchand Navalrai dealt mainly with Clause 4, 

representing the strong feelings of merchants on the suhiect of taxation of incomes 
earned abroad. Dr. Dalai, who saw nothing wrong in the measure, rose almost to 
lyrical heights in commending it to the House. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Ohetty condemned the Bill and, hy implication, 
almost every one who had paiticipated in the deliberations of the Select Committee. 
He considered it strange that while a less representative House had rejected a 
similar measure six years ago, this House should bless it even in a qualified manner. 
The temptation of increasing the resources of the Provincial Governments, he 
thought, had misled some even among his colleagues. If Sir James Origg was 
sincere in that intention why did he not, he asked, tap every source, whether Indian 
or British, for after all India wanted a fair field and no favour V He twitted the 
Finance Member with great knowledge of tax-dodging which in England had been 
practised as a fine art, whereas evasion in this country was comparatively trivial. 
Mr. (-hetty objected to the provision for taxing incomes earned by traders out¬ 
side India, for the Government of India had dono nothing for them, lie instanced 
the case of Indian trading interests in Burma. The House then adjourned till the 21st. 

21»t. NOVEMBER The Leader of the European Group, Mr. Aikman, and 
an important uriatta(>hed memher, Sir Cowasji Jehavyir, spoke on the Bill to-day, 
the third day of the genoral debate on tho Bill. 8ir Cowasje Jehangir dealt in 
the main with olau.se d, 5, 17 and 53 and expressed that Clause Four and Five 
made a revolutionary change in the system of taxation in the country. 

Mr. Aikman, on behalf of the European Group, drew cheers from the Opposi¬ 
tion benches for his observation that tho income-tax officials betrayed an attitude 
of permanent hostility towards the assessees but otherwise he seemed disposed 
to support the Bill. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, armed with quotations from a debate on a similar Bill 
seven years ago, twitted tho European Group with having altered their point of 
view because on the pievious occasion they had joined the rest of the House in 
op|)Osition to the Bill. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa raised several laughs as he pointed out the practical difficul¬ 
ties of the humbler tax-piayer. Ho appealed to tbe Finance Member to show some 
consideiation for the joint family system. He declared in a way of sarcasm that it 
was not a financial Bill but a moral Bill—to raise the morality of the Indians. The 
Bill seemed to him to be an amendment to criminal law rather than income tax law. 

22nd. NOVEMBER The pre-lunch sitting of tho Assembly to-day, the fourth 
(lay of the general debate on the Bill, was notable for a racy and thrustful speech by 
Sir H. P. Modtj, who, with a series of quips and .sallies kept the House in boisterous 
good humour. Income-tax payers, ho said, could be divided into three categories, the 
dishonest, the ‘not quite’ honest, and fools. (Laughter). Fools weie those who declared 
their full income and paid up without a murmur. (Renewed laughter). The Bill was 
calculated to sharpen the wits of the dishonest and worsen tlie lot of the honest. It 
was based on a leversal of tho w'ell-known principle of jurisprudence and seemed to 
assume that it is better that a hundred innocent men should be condemned than that 
one guilty man should escape. 

Mr. Gadgil agreed that all those wdth taxable incomes must pay up what was 
expected under this Bill because he felt it to be one of the obligations attendant on 
citizenship. The Bill, ho admitted, was brought with a view to perfect the machinery 
for collecting income-tax. lie was also in agreement with the clause for taxing 
foreign incomes but ho w^as strongly opposed to the provision distinguishing between 
domiciles and non-domiciles. He wanted Double lax Relief to be deleted, on the 
ground that needs of the State transcended all contracts. He asked in this connection 
how many countries had entered into such reciprocal agreements. 

Pundit K. K. Malaviva brought to the notice of the House that the Bill com¬ 
pletely overlooked an important aspect found in tho English Law, namely, taxing of 
surplus income or in other words income over and above what was necessary for the 
essential comforts of the assessee. In England, he pointed out, one fifth of the income 
not exceeding £300 was not taxable. Over and above this, there were the married 
man’s allowance, the single man’s allowance, for children and for dependents. These 
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allowances, therefore, mitigate the incidence of taxation in England helped in raising 
the standard of living and provided for the better maintenance and education of 
children. He had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

23rd. NOVEMBER Dr. Deshmukh and Mr. Nauman spoke to-day dealing with 
the Bill exhaustively. The former, in a racy speech, kept the House interested, while 
Mr. Nauman made it clear that both on clause 4 and on the provision for double 
income-tax relief the Muslim members shared the views of the Congress Party. 
Towards the end of the day, Mr. S, P. Chambers lucidly explained the many points 
on which doubts had been expressed in the course of the debates. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh., in the course of a vigorous criticism of certain features 
of the Bill, said the main provisions in it could be defined as follows : “to relieve 
the poor income-tax payer at the expense of the licli income-tax payer; to 
use the revenue realised to help the Provinces; to assume that Indians 
want relief from taxition onlv as against their richer brethren and not 
as against the foreigner ; to assume also that every Indian has the right to 
be harassed.” But what, he asked, was the real disease to be treated ? It was 
the drain caused by pensions, interest-free soenrities and debentutes, double in¬ 
come-tax relief and so on. And notliing was being done to deal with this drain. 
What right did the CJovernment of India have to cast covetous eyes on the foreign 
income of Indiana V Had the Clovernmeiit done anything to help them in the 
earning of this income *? Had they given such help as the United Kingdom Gov¬ 
ernment had, for instance, given to its nationals trading abroad in the shape of 
export credit or other methods V Referring to tax-dodging, Dr. Deslimukh asked 
if it was a vice only of Indians. Was it not prevalent in England. He read an 
extract from The Daily Herald of London whicli, he said, showed that even in 
the present anxious times for England some £20 or £30 million were being lost 
to the treasury owing to tax-doging. And Indians who owed notliing to their 
Government had gi eater justitication to dodge taxes than Englishmen whom 
their Government helped in all possible ways. The Finance Member had no right 
to stand in the House and moralise about tax-dodging. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 2Gth. 

26th. NOVEMBER The Assembly rose to-day with the satisfaction of having 
llnisbe I the general debate on the Income Tax liill. Among the notable speeches 
were those of Mr. Uoosoinbbai Lalljee, Messrs. M. 8. Aney, and N. M. Joshi and 
finally that of 8ir James Origg. 

Mr, Lalljee felt he could not he a party to invidious distinctions being made 
against Indian businessmen. His main grievance was that the unfortunate Indian 
trader abroad, for whom the Government of India does nothing, should bo squeezed 
on principle to get money anyhow. 

Mr. M. S. Aney paid a great tribute to Mr. Bhulabbai Desai’s marvellous speech, 
his uniivalled grasp of the priucqiles of income-tax, but could not detect tlio 

irapicss of his peisonality on the Bill. He felt the need for considerable caution 
in approaching the Finance Member, even when he seemed amiable. 

Sir A. Ohuznavi caused much emharassment to the Mu.slim League fiarty by his 
opposition to clause 4, urging that taxation on the accrual basis would crush Indian 
business abroad. 

Mr. Joshi deplored that the definition of dividend would enable conversion of 
profits into cai>ital, thus cheating labour of its legitimate due. As for the rest 

be supported the Bill as regards clauso 4 on the giound that tlioso who c.iuld 

should pay. Ho thought that previous exemptions given by the Government 

of India savoured of nepotism, particularly pensions and leave salaries. He seemed to 
be uncompromising about granting privileges to Britishers who, he thought, should 
pay for tliera. 

Sir Ja77ies Origg confined himself to clauses 4 and 53. He thought several 
speakers had regaided tax-dodging almost as praiseworthy, forgetting that the 
increased revenues will go to the provinces. The cases of harsh treatment by 
income-tax officials seemed io him to be extia-ordinarily few, considering their 
very difficult task and the definition of a poor assessee arising out of the debate 
was a man with at least twenty thousand per year. He entered into an elaborate 
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defence of clause 53, relating it as bad tactics for the Opposition to upset existing 
arrangements on the eve of important changes and pointed out that twenty-eight 
different colonies and Dominions granted double income-tax relief, including Eire. 

Towards the end, he made the Government’s attitude clear in the event of clause 
4 being mangled, as he described it. Capitalists did well, he thought, with tariffs, 
subsidies and the Government’s stores purchase policy Rut if the Congress should 
still extend its sympathy farther and reject the essential part of clause 4, the fate 
of the Bill would be endangered and his offer regarding taxation of leave salaries 
would be withdrawn. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali’s Death 

28th. NOVEMBER :—As a mark of respect to the memory of Maulana Shaukat 
Ali^ the Assembly a^’ourned to-day without transacting any business. Before the 
adjournment of the House tributes were paid by the parties and the President to 
the Maulana’s qualities and to his services to the country. 

Income-Tax Bill Debate (Contd.) 

29lh. NOVEMBER The expected crisis over the Income Tax Bill arose in 
the Assembly to*day with dramatic swiftness. The all important Clause (4) was 
taken up immediately after question time when Mr. B. Das moved that it be deleted. 

Mr. Aikman, Leader of the European Group, supported the motion and made 
the position of the group clear. He took his stand, amid cheers, on the declaration 
made in 19.31 by the then Loader of the group stiongly opposing the acceptance of 
what the other parties in the House regarded as unfair discrimination^ or pre¬ 
ferential treatment in their favour. Mr. Aikman declared that their attitude re¬ 
mained unchanged to-day. He appealed to the Finance Member not to carry out 
his threat, to withdraw the Bill if the Clause was altered. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai^ Loader of the Opposition and Mr. Jinnah spoke strongly 
against the Clause and the now basis of taxation which it embodied, particularly, 
the discrimination sought to bo made in favour of non-Indians. 

Sir James Grigg^ Finance Member, followed with a dramatic offer to “test the 
bnnafides of the House” and asked whether the House was prepared to agree to 
the^ removal of provisions which had been cliaracterised as discriminatory and to 
which the European Group had expressed its opposition, this removal being subject 
to safeguards against absurd results in the case of foreign visitors which he had 
explained would result if the pure residence basis was adopted. The issue, he 
asserted, was whether the Congress party’s object was merely to remove discrimi¬ 
nation or whether they did not want to tax themselves or their millionaire friends. 

Hr. Jinnah entered a spirited protest against the Finance Member’s claim to 
test anyone’s bonafides, paiticnlaily the bonafides of the House. He pointed out 
that the issue was not merely the discriminatory provisions but the accrual basis 
also. After further argument, the House agreed to let the consideratiou of the 
Clause stand over till the I’inance Member and Leadeis of the parties met in an 
exploratory conference to see if alternative methods could be discovered. 

To the President's question, members expressed the desire not to proceed with 
the consideratiou of other Clauses in the meanwhile and the President theu ad¬ 
journed the House. 

SOfh. NOVEMBER :—Sir James Origg^ the Finance Member, announced after 
question time to-day that in accordance with the arrangement made in the House, party 
leaders and himself met yesterday afternoon to discuss the basis for a possible 
comprehensive compromise on clauses 4 and 5 of the Income-Tax Bill. Quite definite 
progrevss was made and the prospects of an agreement were sufficiently favourable 
to justify the House in postponing consideration of these clauses for the present and 
going on with the remaining clauses. The House accordingly took up clause 6. 

The Finance Member gave a number of assurances regarding the proposal to 
appoint what might be described as Central Co-ordinating Comraissionors of Income- 
Tax,^ apart from Commissioners for specified areas. The proposal is contained in Sub- 
Section % of the proposed Section 5 of Clause 6. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved the deletion of the proposal and aigued that it 
amounted to a multiplication of machinery and would add to the already top-heavy 
administration of the Department. 

14 
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The lion. Sir James Origg explained the purpose of the proposal and said the 
function of tliese Commissioners would bo mainly to co-ordinato ; they would not 
deal with ordinary cases but with cases of a special kind, such as those relating 
to insurance or suspected fraud or assessment of coucorus whoso operations extondod 

to more than one circle. ^ a r i i 

Mr. M. S. Anry wanted to know if non-Iudians or more experts from abroad 
would he appointed to these Central jiosts. , ... 

Sir James said that no assurance could bo given on the fust point because m 
the Income-Tax Department, there were at present Indian as well as non-Indian 
officers who might be appointed ; hut as regards the second jiart of the query, he 
was near enough to letiremout from India to do-siro a quiet time for the lest of 

his terra. , i .i 

In reply to Mr. Satyaraurti’s questions. Sir James gave the assurance that the 
throe Coraraissionei's of this type, agreed to by the Select Committee, would be the 
maximum number, that at iiresent theie was no iutontiou to appoint all the three at 
once, that the appointments would not ho made in advance of the need and that 
when appointed, they would not be permitted to “grab” cases in order to justify 
their existence. 

Mr. Navalrafs amendment was rejected and the Clause, with a few verbal 
changes, was passed. 

The provision in Clause 7 to tax salaries due, instead of salaries actually paid, 
met with strenuous opposition. Prof. Banerjee, moving its omission, said that it 
would have a harassing elTect on poor persons and declared that it ran counter to 
the principle of ability to pay. 

Mr. S. P. Chambers., Jneome-Tax Expert, said that the provision was intended 
to stop the loopholes of evasion. In one circle alone, as he had already mentioned, 
he had found 400 cases of persons not taking their salaries in older to escape 
taxation. As for cases of genuine hardshif», in wliiLdi salaiies were not paid, either 
because the employers went bankrupt or raised an objection, instructions would bo 
issued to see that those were dealt with leniently. No specific provision need be 
made for this purpose. 

Mr. M, S. Aficy consideied this an anomalous and unsatisfactory state of things. 
The House could not remain content with the assinaaco given by Mr. Chambers 
that cases of employees, who never received their salaries, would be treated leniently. 
In case of non-receipt of salary, the question would arise whether it was, or was 
not ail attempt at an evasion of tax. It was no good leaving the decision on that 
point to eaeli administrative officer as he choose. 

Mr. K, Santanam pointed out that the question was whether the tax was 
payable and where cases of hardship of the kind under discussion had arisen, the 

liability for payment should be that of the employer in cases where the tax was 

deducted at the source. He would move an amendment to this effect later. Prof. 

Banerji’s amendment was lost. 

Clause Eight of the Bill provided the fust division on the Income-Tax Amend¬ 
ment Bill. The House rejected by 5^i votes lo 45 Mr. M. S. Anajithasayanam 
Iyengar s amendment, wlierehy an attempt was made to remove what Mr. Iyengar 
considered to be hardships lliat would aiise in the form of double-taxation when, 
under this Clause, tax would bo levied on loans or advances on the security of 

salary that would he due in the future. 

Mr. Chambers., opposing the amendment, explained that the amendment was not 
necessary as the hardsliij) contemplated by (ho mover would not occur in view of 
Section 60 (2) of the Act, whicli provided for relief in the event of such contingencies. 

The House next accejited, by 72 votes to 32, Mr. Sanianam's amendment by 
which it was provided that in cases where salary was deductable at the source, the 
assessee should not be called upon to pay the tax himself to the extent deducted, 
unless ho received the salary without such deduction. 

The House also accepted without a division Mr. Santanam's amendment, which 
sought to piovide that in case of unrecognised provident funds, tax would only be 
levied on such amount to the extent to which it did not consist of the contribution 
by the assessee or the interest on such contribution by the assessee. 

Clause 8 as amended was passed. A detailed discussion followed on an amend¬ 
ment to the next clause, moved by Lala Shamlal., suggesting that any tax paid to 
any municipality, cantonment board or any local hoard, should be exempted in 
computing incomes from property for purposes of Income-Tax. 
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The main ar^jament in favour of the amendment advanced by the speakers, 
including Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. S. Anoy, Sir Oowasji Jehan^^ir, and Sir 
Abdullah Haroon, was that the net income of the property owner and not his gioss 
income should be taken into account in taxing him. 

Sir James Origg and Mr. Chambers pointed out that the amendment would 
reduce the tax on property owners. Sir James argued that the amendment would 
result in a reduction in revenuo to the extent of fourteen or fifteen lakhs. If the 
House went on making small changes here and there and giving Christmas presents 
all round, nothing would be left of the Bill. 

In reply to questions, Sir James stated that exemptions were at present allowed 
in respect of municipal and other taxes paid by the occupier and if there was any 
doubt or lack of uniformity in this matter in parts of India, ho undoitook to issue 
instructions, making it clear that these deductions shall be made. 

Lala Shamlal withdiew his amendment. Clause 0 had not yet been disposed of 
when the House acljouined. 

Ist. DECEMBER :—Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar moved an amondmont to-day 
to exempt fiom taxation any expenditure (not being in the nature of capital oxpeudi- 
ture) made detinitL'ly for the henefit of the employees or the dopoudonts of tho.se 
employees. Mr. (dhettiar explained that as the law' was at present into/(uvteJ, only 
suras spent by employers on a hosi)ital or a school intended solely for the henefit 
of emidoyqes or their children were exem[)ted but not sums contributed by emiiloyeis 
to similar institutions to which the public generally had access. 

Sir James Origg pointed out that instructions had already been issued that 
Income-tax Onicers should adopt a more liberal interpretation in allowing u.xemptiou 
for welfare expenditure. But to exteud the bonelit of such exemption, as the amend¬ 
ment sought to do, to expenditure on the employees’ dependents would be to extend 

the exemption to unapproved funds and to contnhutious male to such funds. To 

that he could not agree. The ameudraent was withdrawn. 

The House rejected without division a lengthy amendment hy Mr. Sami Venkata- 
chalam Cheiti intended to restrict the power given under the'Bill to the Itieomc-Tax 
Oflicer to estimate had or doubtful debts. 

Clauses 10, 11 ami 12 weio passed with minor amendments. Uuiing the oon.si- 
doration of Clause 10, Mr. B. D. Pandc wanted it to be amended so as to include 
scientiGc appaiatus and surgical equipment among the items f;r which allowances 
would be made when assossraoiit was made in respect of pi utils fiora busiiie.ss. The 
House accepted Mr Pando’s amendment. 

The ^heavily tecbuicul character of the debate was brightened towaids Ihe end of 
the days sitting when the hon. Sir N. N. Sircar made one of his rare interventions 
with a spaikingly humorous s{)eech. He spoke ou Mi. S. K. Som’s amtmdmeut, 

sugt,eHting a series of deductions in the taxable income of the as.sessee. Mr. Soin 

referied to the practice in the United Kingdom and America whcie allowances'were 
made for wife, childteu, dependents etc., and asked why similar allowances should 
not be made in India, 

Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. B. Choiidhury awpiioitod the amendment and pleaded 
that, in fairness, an allowance should be made in the case, for instance, of a married 
person with an income. J he demands on the two classes of peisens wore entirely 
Htato in fax ng them should take the differeace into pro[)cr account. 

The hon. Sir James Grigg said that two points or oider could have beeu urged 
against the amendment, birstly, it suiight to vary a tax lu which the Provinces 
were interested and, secondly, it was not appropriate to a Bill which did not seek 
to lay down the scale of taxation. The amcMulraent would bo more appropriate to 
the rinance Bill when it could be considered in relation to the scale of taxes 
proposed in that Bill, He did not, however, propose to laise these points of order 
but to urge that the amondment would cost a great deal of money (cries of ‘‘Oh, oh”) 
Money, after all, was the most effective argument. The discussion had not concluded 
when the House rose for the day. 

2nd. DECEMBER :-The Assembly rejected by 93 votes to ll Mr. Som's amend¬ 
ment suggesting a number of deductions in the taxable income of the assessee by 
way of allowances for marriage, children and dependents. During to day’s discussion 
on the amendment which was moved last evening by Mr. Sem, Mr. A C Datta and 
Mr. Husseiabhai Laljoo supported the amendment while Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai 
opposed It. 
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The House, after lunch, passed clause IG and took up consideration of the “trust” 
clause. Sir Coivasji Jehnngir moved that the provision by which income arising to 
any person by virtue of a settlement or disposition, revocable or irrevocable, from 
assets remaining the property of the settler or disposer would be deemed to he the 
income of the settler or disposer. Sir Cowasji believed tli.it Irusls, unlike in England, 
in this country were not made for evading taxation. He also referred to the amend¬ 
ment to the Income Tax Act made in 1937 in this re.spcct and pointed out that the 
1937 amendment which was expected to yield about 30 lakhs did in fact only yield 
about 2 lakhs. This, ho said, would show that there was really very little that 
could bo got from this souice. Mr. Chambers ojiposing the amendment stated the 
intentions behind the present provision. 

DENiiNGiAnoN OF Anti-Inuian Memokial 

Ho had not ooncliidod when the House took up consideration of the adjouinment 
motion tabled by Sj. iShri Ihakasli to discuss. 

Sj. Sri Prakasii, in moving the adjournment motion, censui i’d the Government 
for associating themselves through the Cornmander-in-Chu'f with a me.niorial bearing 
an inscrifition in which Indians who fought against tiuun have he<‘n doscrihed as 
“mutineers”, Sri Prakash’s speech was the most impressive of the day and the 

motion was passed without a division. 

“Would ray honourable friends”, said Sj. Sii I'lnk.'u-a, “want me to laisi' a 
memorial at the Klnini Darunza (in Delhi) where tiaditien sa.\s Imndieds of my 
people were shot at the cannons’ mouth from day to day and about which it is said 
wlien tho valiant General found ono day oidy 99 wu'o available lie added his own 
Jvhansama so that the quota of huridierl might t»e made up V” 

“J have no objection to memorials being rai.st^d to tJie fallen gallant and bravo 
men on either side”, said Mr. Sri J’raKasa. “If the menioi’ial was sacred to the 
memory of the brave men who fought and died there in 1858 insU-ad of lamentation 
wm will have lemerabrauce and instead of pity, praise. If sueh were tho language 
of the memorial I would have no objection but when one side is referred to as 
mutineers and as enemies and praise for g.allantry is only resiuved for one side then 
1 liave mv objections. It’s not only the victors who arx* brave, the vanquished may 
be braver”. 

The Inc(»me-Tax Amend. Bill ( Contd. ) 

5th, DECEMBER After a debate lasting for nearly 2 hours to-day, the (lovern- 
meut accepted the ('ongr’ess amendment the trust clause (clause 17) moved by 
Mr. Santhanam on Friday. 

The amendment sought to provide that tire claiisr', vhich [irojiosos to tax certain 
classes of trusts shall not apjrly to any income arising to any person by virtue of a 
settlement or disposition which was not rccoviuahh* for a period exceeding G years 
or during the lifetime oLtho person and from which income the settlor or disposer 
derives no direct or indirect benefit. 

After Mr. Chambers had concluded his speech on the trust clause which ho 
began on Friday evening, Mr. A. C. Datta, Deputy Piesident, supported the amend¬ 
ment as tho lesser evil in view of tho fact that the amendment to delete the 
clause was not moved. 

Mr. N. C. Chunder (Congress), supporting tho amendment declared, that Mr. 
Chambers in opposing the Bill was going from ono argument of deRjiair to another. 
He said that none of the reported cases on tho subject of Wakfs in High Courts 
would lend support to the position enunciated by Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Bulahhai Desai explained that the proposed amendment did cover the aspect 
raised by Mr. Jinnah hut in order to clarify it ho suggested that the words “but 
that tho settler shall bo liable to bo as.sossod on tiro said income as and when tho 
power to revoke arises to him,” be added at the end of the pr’oposed proviso. 

Sir James Origg, while accepting tho amendment, felt that the amendment would 
leave loopholes for evasion and said that he would reserve tho light to remedy the 
loopholes that might bo discovered in the clause with tho proposed amendment. 

An interesting situation developed in the afternoon, rn which the mover and 
supporters remained neutral on their own amendment and allowed it to suffer a 
heavy defeat. Mr. Sriprakasa (Congress) moved an amendment the effect of which 
would be to impose an obligation on banks and money-lenders to furnish returns 
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yearly to the incorae-tax authorities of all clients who received interest up to Rs. 300 
a year instead of Rs. 1,000 as at present, Mr. Sriprakasa characterised the new 
roquii ement as an inquisitorial one and said that if the authorities suspected fraud 
and wanted to avoid it, it was up to them to do the woik themselves instead of 
burdening? the banks and moneylenders with it. 

Sir James Or^fjc/ said the provision was intended to avoid badgerinf; of individual 
assessee. Nor was the work involved very great or of a high order. Tho clerks, who 
would prepaio tho lists were not going to bo paid largo salaries. Sir James said, he 
realised however there was a groat deal of fooling about this question and Government 
would, therefore, content themselves with a limit of Rs. 400 instead of Rs 300. 

Swami Venkafachalam Chatty made a spirited reply to Sir James and said what 
Sir Horai Mody had suggested was that in order to furnish the yearly list that 
the Bill wanted one bank alone with which ho was connected would have to go 
through 70,000 entries in order to find out which of the customers were paid an 
interest of Rs. 200. Surely, the F'lnanf.o Member did not mean to say that bank 
could not have 70,COO customers (cheers). Was there a provision parallel to this in 
any other country in tho world V ho asked. AVas i: the intention to treat Indians 
as a species of criminal tribes ? AVhy .should this rule bo made in India alone ? 

Mr. M. S. Ancy developed this point further and asked whether the department 
could furnish figures to the house shotving what revenue had been obtained by the 
depaitmont wiOi the help of tho present rule which would otherwise have gone 
unpaid. Without those figures tho House could never arrive at a correct estimate of 
tho justification for tho chango now sought to be made. 

Mr. Si'i PraJensa at this stage asked leave to willidraw liis amoiidraent. Leave was 
refused and the amoiulment was put to vote and rejected by 41 votes to 10 The 
CtoMgress party including the mover and the European grouj) remained neutral, 
while the (Jongress Nationalists voted for tho amendment and a few momber.s of the 
Muslim League Party divided their votes between the two sides. 

Tho House, thereafter, agreed to clause 21 with the amount fixed at Rs. 400 
instead of Rs. 200 fixed in the original Bill. 

Clause 23 was next passed and the House took up consideration of clause 23 

dealing with compulsory returns made by assessees after a general notice has been 

issued by tho incomo-tax-offleor. 

^Jr. Lnlchnnd Navalral moved for tho deletion of the provision for compulsory 
returns. He asserted that this would cause very great inconvenience and hardship to 
the assessee, while tho inoomo-tax officers would bo relieved of tlioir responsibility 
which they have been discharging so far. People in India, ho pointed out, were not 
so educated as in England. The concession made by tho Select Committee, he felt, 
wrs not enough, Tt would not do to merely provide for the exemption for penalties 

of those who have incomes up to Rs. 3,500 per annum only. 

Consideration of clause 23 was not over when the President adjourned the 
House. 

Agreement on Ciia.nges in Bill 

Embodying Oie agreement referred to by tho Finance Member in tho Assembly 
between the Congress Party, tho Muslim League Party and tho Government, six 
amendments have been tabled by Mr. J. F. Slieehy and Mr. S. P. Chambers to Clauses 
4, 5 and 49 of the Income-Tax Bill. 

The first amendment seeks to amend the proviso to Clause 4 (A) in tho following 
manner : 

“Provided further that in tho case of a person not ordinarily resident in British 
India, income, profits and gains w’hich accrue or arise to him without British 
India shall not bo so included (in assessment) unless they are derived from a 
business controlled in or a profession or vocation set up in British India or unless 
they are brought into or received in British India by him during such year.” 

The second amendment proposes to add the following proviso to the same Clause : 
“Provided further that if any year the amount of income accruing or arising with¬ 
out British India exceeds the amount brought into British India in that year there 
shall not be included in the assessment of the income of that year so much of 
such excess as does not exceed Rs. 4,500.” 

The following amendment is to Clause 5 of the Bill : 

“A Company is resident in British India in any year, (A) if the control and 
management of its affairs is suitable wholly in British India in that year, or (B) 
if its income arising in British India in that year exceeds its income arising without 
British India in that year,” 
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In the same Clause, the followin" fnrtlier amendment is to be made ; 

“For the purposes of this Acd, (A) an individual is ‘not ordinarily resident’ in 
British India in any year if he has not boon resident in British India in any years 
precedinpj that year or if ho has not during the seven years proceeding that year 
been in Britisli India for a period of or for periods amounting in all to more than 
two yeais ; (B) a Hindu undivided family is doomed to bo ordinarily resident in 
British India, if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India ! (C) a company, 
firm or other association of poisons is ordinarily resident in British India if it is 
resident in British India”. 

Clause 49 is sought to bo amended of the following provisio ; 

“Provided further that whore an assosseo has boon assessed in respect of income 
arising outside British India in a country the laws of which prohibit or restrict 
the remittance of money to British India, tho Income-Tax Officer shall not treat 
tho assessee as in default in rospetjt of that part of tho tax which is duo in respect 
of that amount of his income which, by reason of such [)rohibition or restriction, 
cannot be brought into British India, and shall continue to treat the assessee as not 
in default in respect of such part of the tax untill the prohibition or restriction is 
removed. 

“Explanation: For the purpose of this section income shall bo deemed to have 
been biought into Biiiish India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
for the puipnsos of any expeuditnio actually incuried by tho assessee without 
British India or if the income, wtiothcr capitalised oi not, has been biought into 
British India in any form.” 

'J'lio following new section nuraberod Clause 49 (D) is added : 

“When incomo-tax is payable in resfu'ct of any incomo arising without British 
India in a country the laws of which do not provide for any relief in ies})cut of 
iiuome-tax chaigcd in Biitish India, the amount of tax shall be reduced by ono- 
lialf 01 hy an amount {'(jual to one-half of the income-tax payable in that country 
in tcspeci of (hut income, whichever is the less.” 

6th. DECEMBER :—Tlie power given to income-tax officers to exempt ceitain 
asscssi'cs from submitting letuius of income under Section 23 of llio Act and to 
])resunio that ca-rtam returns made are ‘011001 rect and incomplete” was strongly 
criticise 1 in the course of discussion on Clause 24. Mr, Lalchand Natalnu and 
Pandit K. K. Malaviya moved amendments for the deletion of tho words giving 
this power to the income-tax officers. 

Mr. Chamber.^ admitted that tlie language of tlie clause was liable to he mis- 
terpreted. He undertook to make snitahlo amendments in the Uppor House iu 

the light of the ciiticisms made hertu The amendment wei e theieafter withdiawn. 

What constituted a separation of a joint Hindu family and whctlier the Income- 
Tax Uffict'r should have the discietiou to decide whetlier separation liad taken 
place were questions wliicli led to a lively discussion during the debate on Clause 30. 

Mr. Bajon'a moved an amendment by wdiich lie sought to remove what he 

considered to be the harassment that was caused to membors of joint Hindu 
families under Section 25 (A) of (ho Income-Tax Act, accoiding to which 

the Income-Tax Officeis was empowered to satisfy himself as to tho fact that 

a partition had been affected. Mr. Bajoiia wanted the deletion of tho poition by 
which the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy himself that “a separation of tho 
membeis of the family has taken place” Ho pointed out that this Jed to Income- 
Tax Officers demanding inoof of partition by motes and bound.s, Bins demanding the 
impossible, especially wlieu such paititiou by metes and bounds could not 
be affected. 

The hon. Sir N. N. Sircar^ intervening, referred to the law as it stood which 
would be satisfied with an unequivocal declaration of tho intention to separate. But 
in practice this declaration was not acted upon and the other “symjitoms” of the 
joint Hindu family, such a common w'orship and the common Ltchen lemained 
un-affected. It was therefore necessary that the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy 
himself that real separation had taken place. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai,, in vigorously supporting tho amendment, said he was amazed 
at the Law membei’s contention. What he asked was meant by separation in respect 
of property, which it was physically impossible to separate as, for instance, a share 
certificate in a mill V Was it contended that a piece of paper should be cut up into 
parts in order to prove that separation had taken place ? 

The amendment was passed without a division and the House adjourned. 
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7lh. DECEMBER r—The penalty that income-tax authorities are empowered 
under section 28 of the Act to impose if any person failed to furnish an accurate 
return of his income was to-day reduced by the Assembly. The Bill provided for a 
penalty not exceedin^ 2 : twice the amount of income-tax or super-tax duo. Swami 
Venkatachalam Chetty proposed that it should be equal to the amount duo. Sir 
James Grigg suggested one and half times tire amount and tlie ITouse accepted it 

On Mr*. Lalchand NavnlraVs motion the House agreed to the addition of a 
proviso that tlie Income-tax Officer shall not impose any penalty under this section (28) 
without the previous approval of the inspecting assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment suggesling the provision of a time limit 
of 30 days, within which the sum of income-tax and penalty demanded by the 
authorities shall be payable. He pointed out that the absence of a time limit would 
result in asscssees being called upon to pay at days’ notice or even one day’s 
notice as had happened in this case. A time limit, ho contended, was all the more 
necessary, because the system of payment of income-tax by instalments was not 
adopted in India as in America. 

Sir James Oriqg declared that what ho objected to was generalising on the 
conduct of the whole class of public servants, because of specific cases of petty 
tyranny, which he admitted might exist. Such petty tyranny, he further admitted, 
might express itself in giving very short notice to the assessees. Against thi.s, 
however, exhortations liad been addressed in a departmental circular in April last 
year impressing on income-tax officers and the shifT to give assessees sufficient time. 
Ho urged the mover to be content witli this action taken by the department. 

Mr. Sriprakasa withdrew his amendment. 

Clauses 34 to 45 wore passed rapidly by the House. Daring the discussion on 
clause 41 the House rejected, by 42 votes to 8, Mr. Lnlchand Navalrai's amendment 
which sought to givo notice to the assessco when the officer, afqiellate assistant 
commissioner or commissioner desired to lecord evidence of witness(\s against the 
said assessee. Mr. Ancy^ supporting tlie amendment, pointed out the desirability of 
allowing these enquiries to bo like ordinary police investigation. 

Tho House next accepted by 04 votes to 45 Swami Venkaiachalam Chefty's 
amendment to delete tho provision by wliicli the Income-tax Officer was entitled to 
visit premises of assessees for tho purpose of making enquiries. 

Clause 09 liad been disjiosed of when the Assembly rose for tlH‘ day. 

8th. DECEMBER The Assembly continiH-d the debate on Clause 4 of the 
Income-Tax Bill to day. Mr. Af. S. Aney niovid an arneiniment to provide that ta.v shall 
only bo levied on sums brought into, or lec'civcd by llio assessee in British India. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai made a detailed expf‘silion of the consideiations wliich 
weig led with him and witli Mr. dinnali in accepting the agreement on Clause 4 
and tlie other impoitant clauses He diew Mr. Auey’s alleution in particular to 
the observation that lie (the speaker) had made in his speech on the* first reading 
of the Bill. He had then made it clear that his mind was open on Clause 4 and 
had staled alternative gioiinds, either of opposition to. nr a modification of tlie 
clause. Modification was then within his contemplation though lie had not any 
prophetic vision of the diamatie otTer which was latc'r made by the Finance Member. 
The clause, lie emphasised, did not raise any question of ethics or of right and 
wrong hut one of fiscal policy, wdiich depended on a weighing of pros and cons 
and gains and losses. 

Mr. Desai dwelt on some of tho gains in tho agreed amendments and referred to 
the abolition of all distinction between domiciled and nou-dorniciled residents both 
individuals and companies. A largo niimher of Europeans lived juactically all their 
life in the country, and made their fortune in tliis countiy but claimed that their 
domicile was elsewhere and, thus, owed no obligations by way of taxation in this 
eountry. That was now removed and any one living in India for more than two 
years out of seven was to be taxed in the same way as a domiciled resident. 
Similarly, large foreign companies, which operated in India but were registered and 
contioiled outside, used to escape taxation. Now it had been iigreed that, whether 
controlled from outside or not, any company which made the bulk of its fortune in 
India, that is 51 per cent of it, then that 51 per cent of it would be taxed. 

As regards the taxing of foreign income, a distinction must be remembered 
between income from trade and income from investment. From all quarters, Mr, 
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Desai said, he had been informed that taxing of investment abroad was a proper 
measure in the interest of India. It would prevent the flight of capital, whicli was 
sorely needed in this country. Income from trade must again be divided into 
income from ordinary small trade and income from very large businesses. 

The small trader who needed protection had been protected by the exemption 
granted to incomes npto Rs. 4,500. As for agricultural income from Burma, 
the House must remember the distinction between income from land acquired 

as a part of money-lending business and income from land inherited as 

ancestral property. Mr. Desai contended that every consideration and attention had 
been paid to every class of interest which was legitimately entitled to fight for 
exemption. Referring to emigrant Indians, Mr. Desai fully’associated himself with 
the condemnation of the Government for their failure to protect them ; but that 
was a different proposition. Under the Bill now, any Indian trader, who was not 
resident at all in India, would not come within its scope, but if ho came into India 

for a period which worked out at about three months in the year, then he became 

a resident. 

Explaining the reasons which actuated him to sujiport the agreement that had 
been arrived at, Mr. Af. A. Jinnah declared that as far as the change over to the 
accrual basis was concerned, theio was no question of }»rinciple except perhaps as 
to the method followed. The remittance basis had been tried for many years and 
many loopholes had been discoveied in it. There were people who did’ not pay 
any income-tax at all. He explained that a man could instruct his banker in the 
United Kingdom to invest fifty or seventy-live lakhs there and go free of income- 

tax on that amount. Continuing. Mr. .Hnnah said that ho emphatically would not have 

supported the clause as it originally stood even though certain ‘advantages were 
offered, because of the distinction that was created between domicile and non-do- 
cile, and the enormous hardshi[)s that would accrue to Indian nationals trading 
abroad. But he pointed out that the offer that was made by the Finance Member 
and the successful results of the conference that followed, had altered the situation. 

No party, he declared, could get sixteen annas from a compromise. Proceeding, 
Mr, Jinnah said ho was of the opinion that it was not reasonable to argue that 
lakhs and lakhs of Indians abi'oad would be affected adversely. Who 
were the traders abroad, he asked, who would bo thus affected V He reminded the 
House that the modifications effected roped in only tho millionair-es. Why should 
not such men, ho asked, contribute to tho Indian revenues V Whetlior the knife 
falls on the melon or the melon falls on the knife, ho said, it would be the melon 
which wouhl bo cut. Therefore, it was neces.sary to see that tho melon was cut 
where it w'as most juicy. Mr. Jinnah explained the improvement that had boon made 
by the agreement and declared that it was not merely a gain on principle : there 
were substantial gains. 

Mr. A. Aikman, Leader of tho European Group, regretted that he could 
not support the amendment before tho House. Quoting Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai he said that there was no question of ethics involved in the question as to 
whether or not tho accrual basis should be accepted. Mr. Desai had also shown 
that really no hard and fast line could bo drawn between the accrual basis on 
the one hand and tlie remittance basis on tho other. These phrases had come to 
be attached to ceitain bases of taxation but by themselves they really had no 
distinct meaning. As Mr. Desai had explained, tho exact meaniog in either case 

inevitably depended on the nature of tho arrangement made, in other words, 

whatever basis was adopted, might be modified in its incidence, or the reverse, 
by the exact scheme of the income-tax law of the country that levied taxes on 
income. “Whatever our views on the original proposal—and none of us approach 
the problem fiom quite the same angle, as Mr. Bhulabhai Deasi has said—on 

the pioposal now before us, a very large measure of agreement had been reached. 

The Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party does not agree with it, but has 
stated his case in a manner that everyone, even among his opponents, will respect. 

But 1 will suggest to him that ho has achieved his object. He has given the 
House an opportunity to hoar the Leaders of the two largest Parties explain their 
case and how the compromise was arrived at.’" 

Mr. Aneys amendment was lost by 84 votes to 12. 

The House next rejected without a division Sir Cowasji Jehangir's amendment 
which sought to exempt from tlio operation of tho Bill those incomes which were 
the result of activities for the period from 1933 to the date on which the Bill 
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came inlo force. Sir Cowasji pomfod oiit (bat this woiiW give foreign traders 
and investors a chance to adjust their position. 

Mr. Anet/'s amendment, by which agricultural income accruing or arising in 
British Burma and Indian States would not bo included in the income or profits or 
gains for a uoriod of five years from the date on which the Bill would come into 
force, was also rejected without a division. 

Before rising for the day. the Assembly accepted the agreed amendment to 
Clause 4 by which the jiroviso would now read : “Provided further that in the 
case of a person not ordinarily resident in British India, income, profits and gains 
which accrue or arise to him without British India shall not be so included unless 
they are derived from a business controlled in, or a profession or vocation set up in, 
India or unless they are brought into or received in British India by him during 
such a year.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

9th. DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the second of the agreed amendments 
to the Income-Tax Bill, providing “that if in any year the amount of income accruing 
or arising without British India exceeds the amount brought iuto Biitish India in 
that year, there shall not bo included in the assessment of the income of that year 
so much of such excess as does not exceed Rs. 4,500 ” 

An attempt was made bv Sardar Sant Singh to rai.se tlio limit from Rs. 4,500 
to either Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 7.500 but his amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause 4 of the Bill was then passed amidst cheers. 

During consideration of Clause 5, the House aciiopted two more of (he agreed 
amendments, both moved by Mr. Chambers. By the first a company’s residence in 
British India was defined as follows: ‘A company is resident in Biitish India in 
any year (a) if the control and management of its affairs is situated wholly in 
British India in that year exceeds its income arising without Britisli India in that 
year.” 

The second amendment provided that “for the purposes of this Act (a) an indi¬ 
vidual is hiot ordinarily resident’ in British India in nine out of the ten years pre¬ 
ceding that year, or if he lias not during the seven years preceding that year been 
in Britisli India for a period of, or for periods araoi.nting in all to, moie than two 
years ; (h) a Hindu undividiid family is deemed to he ordinarily resident in British 
India if its manager is ordinarily resident in Biitish India; and (e) a company, firm 
or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India.” 

The debate on the amendment resolved itself into a series of questions and 
answers between the Finance Member and otlier members, by which an effort was 
made to elucidate tlie conditions under which an individual became ’‘ordinarily 
lesident” in India. “The accumulation of negatives” in the clause, as tlie Finance 
Minister described it, had the effect of tying many of the members into knots, 
leading to many differing interpretations. 

The House then accepted the last two of the agreed amendments. The first 
provided : “That whore an assessoe has been assessed in respi'ct of income arising 
outside British India in a country, the laws of which prohibit or restrict the 
1 omittance of money to British India, the Incom(‘-Tax Officer shall not treat the 
assGRSee as in default in respect uf that amount of his income which, by reason of 
such prohibition or restrictiou cannot be brought into Brttish India, and sliall con¬ 
tinue to treat the assesseo as not in default in le.spect of such part of the tax until 
the prohibition or restriction is removed. 

‘Explanation: For the purposes of this section, income shall be deemed to have 
been brought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
for the purposes of any expenditure actually incurred by the assesseo without 
British India or if the income, wlioilier cajirtalised or not, lias been brought into 
British India in any form.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney moved an amendment to provide that when the prohibition or 
restriction was removed, the Income-tax officer raiglit in Ins discretion order that 
the amount assessed during tlie period of prohibition restriction might he paid in 
instalments. This, he said, was to avoid any hardsliip that might bo caused to the 
assessee in being called upon to pay the accumulated income-tax in a lump. 

Sir James Origg gave the assur-ance that instructions would be issued to Income- 
tax Officers not only to oider payment in instilments, where necessary in these 
cases, but also to allow for any exchange depreciations during the years of prohi¬ 
bition or restriction. Mr, Aney withdrew his amendment. 

15 
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The other amendment proposed the addition of the following new clause as 49-D : 
‘^Wbea income-tajc has been paid by deduction or otherwise in re&pect of any 
income arising without British India, in a country the laws of which do not provide 
for any relief in respect of any income-tax charged in British India, the amount of 
the tax shall bo reduced by one-half or by an amount equal to one-half of the 
income-tax paid in that country in respect of that income, whichever is the less . 

On Mr. Chambers’ motion, the Assembly passed a lengthy new clause, applying 
to superannuation funds, the provisions relating to provident funds. The House then 
adjourned. 

lOkh. DECEMBER ;-Orthodox advocates of the joint Hindu family system put up 
a strenuous fight to-day for a special form of taxation for such families, but failed to 
carry their point. Mr, Bajona moved that in the case of a Hindu undivided family, 
the tax payable on the total income shall be computed as the aggregate of the taxes 
payable by its individual adult male members as if such members had separated 
and had been taxed accordingly. Mr. Bajoria pointed out that if the joint Hindu 
family separated, the tax would be computed on each individual share instead of on 
the total family property. The Act was thus bringing pressure on joint Hindu 
families to separate in order to get the benelit of such individual assessment. Why, 
he asked, should a fiscal enactment geek to disrupt an ago-old system with all its 
advantages V Theio was no difficulty, lie asserted, in ascertaining, at a given point 
of time, the share that each member of a joint Hindu family had of the family 
property. 

Sir N. IV. Sircar explained tho result of the amondraont. Ho assumed a family 
with a property of Hs. 40,000 and four brothers, one adult and the other three 
minors. Under the amendment, wliich left tho throe shaii-s of tho minors to go 
free, only Rs. 10,000 would he taxed. Bir N. N. ♦Sircai p'oeoeded to quote an 

authority on joint Hindu family property, according to which the shaie of members 
of such family was always a variable* aud fluctuating liguie, which diminislied or 

increased witli a birth or death in the family. Under Mifakshaia law, an infant as 

soon as it was born, acquired a right in the property of the family. lie had hoard 
it from those competent to spoak tliat tho amount of income-tax derived from joint 
Hindu families w^as about Us. 1 aud a half crores, and tlie loss that the amendment 
might cause might be about Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Mr. Aney wrshod that tho Law Member bud treated the question more seriously 
instead of speaking from a brief as he had done. It should bo remembered that 
the joint Hindu family was controlled and held togethei’ more by sentiment tliaii 
by the motive of profit or lo.ss. It tliereforo deserved special treatment. He 
reiterated that, at a given point of time, any lawyer could accurately ascertain wdiat 
would be the shar’e of a member of a joint Hindu family. Tho sliare might be 

altered in future: but so could the divisible profits of a company ; and the pos.sihility 
of a future change in the condition of a company’s profits had not ho(*n allowed to 
affect the assessment of tliat company’s tax in a given }oar. As for the possible 
loss to which reference had been made, ho asked the Hou.se to lemeraher also that 
each earning member of a Joint Hindu family would have his earnings added on 
to hie share in the family profierty, resulting probably in a higher rate of tax and 
correspondingly greater revenue. What he urged was tliat the principle of the 
amendment should be accepted and the House could theu agree on a suitably w^orded 
amendment if the present amendment was, as the Leader of tho House had pointed 
out, defective. 

Mr. S. JC Som said that he wanted to speak plainly and declaied that certain 
compromise^proposals entered into behind the back of members like him aud changed 
the attitude of the Congress Party and the Hou.se was in difficulties in deah’ng with 
important sections. 

Mr. Desai explained that the matter should be looked at solely and purely as 
one relating to property. Hindu law, he emphasised, distinguished essentially 
between joint family property. The joint family property was a special species of 
property, which gave a special credit, reputation and standing to the family, and it 
was therefore right that the whole family should bear the joint liability. He 
illustrated his statement by referring to the case of a joint Hindu family with five 
crores of rupees as property and engaged in banking business. The question of 
division of the property came up and he advi.sed against it, but the division never¬ 
theless did take place, and, soon after, the business collapsed, because the joint 
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credit oniovcd by the family had been shaken after the separation. He was 
enough to ’utidorstaad the Hindu joint family. But wha the amendment would do 
was to provide that in the case of a family in which there was no adult male 
member, no tax could be levied. As for the suggestion that the principle should 
bo accepted and verbal alterations made thereafter, Mr. Desai declared that the 
araondmeut was impossible of reasonable alteration. The amendment was lost 
without a division. 


In the course of discussion on Clause two, the House accepted Mr. Manu Subedar^s 
amendment to the definition of “dividend”, so as to exclude from taxation capital 
piolits. Mr. Snbodar pointed out that the law that was being enacted was intended 
to tax incoruG and not capital in any form or at any time. 


At ten minutes to five, the House concluded discussion on clauses, and Mr. 
Sheehy, in the absence of the Finance Minister, moved without a speech that the 
Bill as amended be passed. 


Sup))oiting the motion, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the suggestions that in 
spite of the impiovements in it they could have strangulated the Bill now and 
waited for a future date for a better Hill, and said that to him this did not commend 
itself as a wise step. Under tlie present oiicurastances, the Bill, as it stood, ho 
asserted, was certainly better both from the point of view of the tax-gatherer and 
from the point of view of the assesseo. There were features of great value in the 
Bill. The honest assesseo would get a fairer and squarer deal. It appeared to liira 
that the iinptoveraent as regards the Tribunal and appeal was undoubtedly one of 
which they could fool satisfied. Other feature.s, lie said, included the new basis 
of taxation of life iiisurauco companies and others in which the gains were financial. 


The failure on the part of those who differed from the majority on certain 
aspects, he (iontinued, was not the result of any unjust action on tho part of the 
majority. He believed, now' that tho Bill had been passed, that both those vyho 
supported it as well as those who opposed it, would obey it in a spirit of integrity. 
Those who had so far escajiod from tho scope of the Act, ho hoped, would contri¬ 
bute their portion cheerfully, lie admitted tliat while it was jiorfectly honourable 
and porfodly necessary tliat a point of viow should bo pressed in public life, tho 
approach to any issue should not be as if nothing else mattered, 

Refeniiig to the part of tho Finance Member and his two colleagues in respect 
of this Bill, he declaied that they had placed unstintingiy at the disposal of the 
select committee and tho Tlouso all their knowledge. lie jiaid a tribute to their 
contribution towards the agreement on Clause 4 and ho hoj»ed that on the question 
of Section d9, which provided for double taxation relief, some day in tho near future 
they w'ould bo able to negotiate on a more satisfactory basis. 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai appreciated the co-operation of the European Group with 
otlr-'r sections of tlio llouso over Clause 4. He pointed out that the strength of 

any trader in this country would lio in tho understanding and goodwill of the 

lepresent dives of tho people of India rather than in statutory “Safeguards”. In 
spite of “Safeguards” trade in a land was only possible if the people of that land 
bought fiotii tlie trader. In this connection he drew their attention to the late Mr. 
iurasay MacDonald’s reply to a deputation from Lancashire to whom he said : 
“We can do everything for you, but we cannot go to tbe extent of billeting a 

soldier on every Indian for soiling your cloth”. Concluding, he reciprocated the 

compliments paid to him by the Finance Member and said that ho had only done 
his duty as an ordinary humble citizen of the country in helping to place on as good 
a footing as possible the Jaw relating to income-tax. The House then adjourned till 
the 12th. 


12ih. DECEMBER :—The thiid reading of tho Income Tax Amendment Bill 
was passed w ithout division in the Assembly this afternoon. Sardar Sant Singh 
(Congress Nationalist) and Mr. Uussainbhoy Laljee were the two members who 
urged for the Bill being thrown out on the third reading. Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar rejilied to tho debate in the absence of Sir dames Giigg. 

Sardar Sant Singh opened with a slashing attack on the Congress Party for 
being more royalist than tho King in its support of the Income-Tax Bill. Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai’s speech on Saturday struck him as being a short Sermon on the 
Mount and he felt that tho Congress Party had so far descended along tho slippery 
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slope of co-operation as to ignore Sir James Grigg’s taunt about the bonafides 
of the House being put to the test and Mr. Doasi could even speak of loyal subjects. 

Mr. K. Sdiitanam^ regarding the racasure as being on balance a good one, 
stiuck a critical note tlirouglioiit his speech, i^fction 40, he particularly dc- 
ploied, with the opinion of the Provincial Governments runged against it, while 
Section 17 smacked of imperial preference in taxation. He questioned the wisdom 
of intioducing the Slab System without specifying, tlirough an amendment of the 
Act, the particular rate. He reminded the Finance Member about bringing pension 
under the scope of the measure and the injustice done to Indians in Burma. 

Mr. Anantasayanam launched an even more vigouis attack on the objectionable 
features of the Bill. Section 49 should not have been tliere and under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, Sir James Grigg should have eonsiilled the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments and obtained their concurrence. But that, he felt, was not the only 
example of disciirnination. Pensions of Biitish o/licia's. interest on sterling secuiities 
and distinctions between British and non-Briiish non-residents seemed a fuitlier 
evidence and the utmost he could say about the measine was that it was the 
best of a bad bargain forced by Sir .lames Grigg under threat of withdiawal of 
the measure. 

Mr. Satyamurti^ winding up the deliale on behalf of the Congioss Paity, de¬ 
fended its attitude on the ground that it believed in taxation of the rich for the 
benefit of the pooi but he, too, felt uncomfoitaldo about pensions, agricultural 
iutoresls in Burma and Section 49. Sir .lames Giigg, ln‘ thought, deserved commenda¬ 
tion for biinging leave salaries under the Bill, and to tlie European Group he paid a 
tribute for their spirit of accommodation. Mi. Chambers, whose appointment ho 
had protested against in the Simla session last yeui, had almost justified his im- 
portatiou, ho thought, piovidui he would tram an Indian to succeed him. 

Sir N. N. iSYmrr, in tlie absence of Sir .lames Giigg, bieezily concluded the 
debate with the consoling thought that the only way to dodge the new ineasuie 
was not to have any income at all, while Mr. Sheehy and Mr. Chambers could not 
expect higher tribute than that they had enabled Sir Ziuuddiu Ahmed to under¬ 
stand the intricacies of llio measure. 

Tjik Wheat Bill 

The Assembly was then adjourned sivo dm aftei the jiassing of the Wheat 
Bill imposing an import duty of one rujiee eight annas jicr hundred weight ou wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh’s motion for circulation ot Hindu Women's Divorce Bill also was 
passed. 

Bhai Paramanand attem])ted an adjournment of the House to discuss “(ho arrest 
and rough handling by Muslim women police of ceitain Hindu ladies while going 
to perform piija yestuiday at the Shiva Temple in Delhi”. Bhai Paramanand said 
that the right to poiform puja at the site had not been pioliibited and therefore 
the interference with the exeicise of that light had caused a sensation in the city. 

The Prcbidcnt ruled the motion out of order and adjoinned the House sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Calcutta—29th* July to 25th. August 1938 

The Autumn Bussion of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in Calcutta 
on the 29lh. July 1938. The oj)ening day was rather quiet, there being no 
opportunity for a trial of strength but the Opposition whips were in rather jubilant 
mood as things, they gave out, were moving according to their plans. 

There was considerable reshulTling iu sitting arraDgemeufs. A number of members 
who used to sit on the right of the Speaker in the Coalition benches crossed to the 
other side and took their seats among the Opposition members. Notable among 
them were the followers of Mr. Tannjuddin Khan and Mr. Nausher AH. The 
1 udefjeudent {Scheduled Caste group, who under the leadership of Mr. Heni Chandra 
Naskar have severed (heir connections with the Coalition gioup also moved to the 
left and took their seats in a block assigned to them. 

An innovation was introduced in maiking off portion.s of different blocks by red 
tapes. It wa.s only, it was said, a tentative arrangement and as respective strength of 
different parties and gioups would be known more deriuituly, separate blocks would 
be assigned to different groups doing away with the necessity for such flimsy 
barrier as a tape. 


An-JouRNMENr Motio.vs 

Two adjournment motions, one moved on behalf of (he Congress Paity by 
Mr. Surendra Nath. Biswas to di.scuss the alleged omission of the Government to 
devise ways and moans to enable the jute groweis to obtain an economic price for 
jute and anottier moved on behalf of the Krishak-Pioja Party by Sycd Jalaluidin 
Fiashcmi, to discuss the alleged itidifference and apathy of the Government in the 
matter of affording relief to tlie jieopie aff-^cted by the recent Hoods in Bengal, were 
disallowed by the Speaker. The Government opposed both the adjournment motions, 
explaining that the House would have an opportunity of discussing these matters in 
(lie course of a few days, when considering the Supidementary Budget Estimates of 
the Government. 

Supplementary Estimates 

The hon. Mr. Naltni Ranjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, presented the Supplemen¬ 
tary Budget Estimates for the year 1938-39, amouutiiig to about Rs. 49 lakhs. Of 
this sum, one lakh of rupees is required for the remainder of the current year to 
constitute a separate Publicity Dcfiartmont, to bo placed iu charge of a Director- 
of Public Information, with three Assistant Directors. Oue lakh will bo required for 
the Rural Reconstruction Scheme, five lakhs for the spread of education among the 
Scheduled Castes, Ks. 35,000 for an emergent grant to the Victoria Institution, 
Rf, 50,000 to tackle the 'SVater Hyacinth pest (in connection with which it was 
decided to organise a Water Hyacinth Week during the coming winter), Rs. 50,000 for 
the purchase of a land for a college for Muslim giils in Calcutta, Rs. 10 lakhs for 
the initial contribution to the Bengal Famine Insurance Fuad and Rs. 30 lakhs for 
loans and advances to the cultivators affected by the recent Hoods. 

Repealing and Amending Bill 

The House passed without any division the Bengal Repealing and Amending Bill 
introduced by the hon. Nawab Afusharu/f’ Hossatn. 

Tenancy Bill Returned by Governor 

The Speaker next read a message from II. E. the Governor of Bengal, returning to 
the two Houses of the Legislature the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill which had been 
passed by both the Houses in the last session, and recommending an amendment of 
the Bill in respect of the commencement clause of the Bill and also as regards the 
provision regarding suspension of the enhancement of rent for a period of 
ten years. Tue House then adjourned till the 2nd. August. 
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No-Confidence Motions 

2nd. AUGUST 1'ho Assembly granfed loavo to-day to the movers of all the 
ten separate “no confidence” motions against tlio individual MinisIcMS of the Cabinet, 
The Speaker fixed 4 p. m. on Monday next fur taking them up one after another. 
In fixing the day (ho Speaker said that in view of the gravity of the issues 
involved and rememiiering that it was the first occasisn vheii “no-confidence” 
motions had been bronglit befoio the House since the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy in Bengal, discussion by all sections of thi^ House should not be stifled 
oven to the least extent for want of time. The Opposition groups stood en bloc for 
all the motions, as many as 110 mem be; s rising for the motion. 

Tenancy Bill Amendments Passed 

3rd. AUGUST :~Tho Assembly passed this afternoon without any ofiposition the 
two amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill suggested in the Bengal 
Governor’s message to the Legislature. Those amendments related to the coraraonce- 
ment clause and (he provisions legarding suspension of eiihancomoiit of lent. 

Co-OCERATIVE SOCIETIES BlLL 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. M. B Mallich., Co-operative Credit Minister, the 
Assembly rofened If) a Ntdecf Committee (he Bengal Co operative Societies Bill 19.18. 

A motion moved by the Ofiposition seeking to ciiciilntn the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion was nef^'utivcd wifhout a division. The House tiien ndjoiirned till the 5th, 

5th. AUGUST .'—The piooeedings were dull and unexciting to-day but the ques¬ 
tion hell'- somewliat lively. iSevor.il merahors asked questions in Bengali and one of 
the Miriisteis replied in Bengali adding to the humour of (he situation. 

The House, after intoriiollations, was almost dcseited and the raornbers were 
found in the lobbies discussing (lie possible result of the fateful day vvhou there 
would be stock-taking of the Ifuq Cabinet. 

The Money-Lenders’ Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee (ho Bengal Money-Lenders’ Ifill, 
19d8, which sought to regulate money-lcanding business in the province. The Select 
Committee was iustiacted to submit, its report by August j 5. An amendment by 
Mr. /). P Khaitan foi circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon was 
negatived without any division. The House tJj(*n adjourned till the 8tb. 

No-Confidence Motions on Ministers 

8lh. AUGUST The House met to-day in an almosplieie of wild 
excitement in and outside the House. The fuiblic galleries weie overcrowili'd and 
there was .a vciy largo attendance, the members being present almost in their full 
strength. Mr. Dhanaiijoy Roy (Independent Scheduled Caste) moved that the House 
had no confidence in the lion, the Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, 
Minister for Communications. The speeches were limited to two, namely, by the 
mover himself and the Minister concerned. The motion was defeated by i30 votes 
to 111. 

An analysis of the voting on the fust “no confidence” motion showed that 
of the 111 members, who voted in support of the motion, 53 belonged to the Con¬ 
gress Party (its full strength)' 18 to the Xiishak Proja Party, 15 to the Independ¬ 
ent Schednled Caste Patty, 14 to the Independent Proja Party (led by Maulvi 
Tamizuddin Khan and Syed Nausher Ali, ex-Miiiister), 5 to the Nationalist Party, 

2 were Indian Christians, 2 members of the fndopendout Labour Party, one Anglo- 
Indian and one representative of tea garden labour. 

The 130 members who voted against the motion, included 82 members of the 
Coalition Party. 23 Europeans, nine Seliedulod Caste members, (he ten Ministers, 
four members of the Nationalist Party, and two Anglo-Indians. ^ 

Three members remained neutral. They were Maulvi Abdul Hakim (Krisak 
Proja Party), Mr. Kazera Ali Mirza and Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim of the Independent 
Proja Party. This made a total of 244 in a House of 250. 

Following the announcement of tho result of the first motion, the Premier, the 
hon. Mr. A. K, Fazhd Huq wont out to the balcony on tho north side of the 
building and acknowledged the greatings of the crowd outside, which now num¬ 
bered about a lakh. 
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Moving the sooond motion against the hon. Mr. //. S. Suhrawardy, Labour 
Minister, Mr. Aftab AH (Labour) remarked that during the sixteen months that 
Mr. Suhrawardy had been in office, he had created amongst Bengal labourers a spirit 
of unrest and discontent, and had created divisions in their ranks by starting rival 
organisations. 

Supporting the motion Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress) severely criticised 
the general policy of the present Cabinet as a whole. In considering the question 
of the general policy of the present Cabinet, remarked Mr. Basu, the first thing that 
struck them was the utter failure of the Ministers to redeem the larger number of 
promises made by them from time to time on the floor of the House in order to 
keep them in position and power. He referred to what he characterised as the 
‘•utter failure, the utter inefficiency and the utter incapacity” whicli had overtaken 
the Cabinet to bring about any good whatsoever to the countryside of Bengal. Mr. 
Basu asked the Cabinet to ponder how long they would continue to be in office with 
the suppoit of the European Group in the House and he asked the European Group 
to ponder whether they would perpetually take upon themselves the onus of 
deciding which form of Grvornment there should be in this Biovince. He charged 
the Ministry with favouritism and nepotism of the woist type. 

The attitude of the European Group towards tlie present Ministry, and specially 
in respect of the '‘no-confidence” motions against it, was explained by ,Sir Oeorge 
Campbell, Leader of the Group, Sir (icorge Campbell claimed that his party had a 
definite stake in the country, and had a definite interest in its welfare. Jf they did 
not take their fullest part in the debate in the House, they would be shirking their 
duty. “We have no more association with the Government”, declared Sir George, 
“than with any other Party in this House. Our interest is to see that there is good 
Government in'this Province. We have a Ministry, which has been in office for the 
last sixteen months’ consisting of five Hindus and live Mussalmans, and I venture to 
say that they have carried ou the Government of this Province to the best of their 
ability”. Proceeding, 8ir George said that his criticism of the Ministry included a 
feeling that they wore sometimes inllueuced by communal reasons, that they tended to 
rush the business of this House, that their loception of the recommendations of 
the Public services Commission was not always satisfactory and their departmental 
administration left much to 1)6 desired. 

Ou the credit side, Sir Oeorge said, the Ministry had done well in handling 
Pinanoo and the administration of Law and Order. Ilut he expressed regret that 
they had pci haps failed to stop the demonstration which took place that very day. 
Sir Geoige praised the restraint displayed by the Congiess in deciding not to stage 
a countei -demonstration that day. Sir George ventuied tlio opinion that his paity 
might find it tlifficult to tiiist a new Ministiy, which might mcludo members whohad 
severed their allegiance fiom tho Party under whoso wings they had enteicd the 
As.semhiy. 

Sir (Jeuige next dealt with his Party’s views about the Congiess and said tliat it 
w'ould be disastrous if tho door was ever irrevocably shut so as to deprive the 
great Hindu Party from sharing in the Goveinmont of the Province. Ho pointed 
out that when the now Constitution oamo into tieing on April 1, 1937, tho Congress 
was not in a position to join in a Coalition Govornraont and this led him and his 
Paity to consider tho possible danger of a Congiess Government in this Province 
being dictated to by a central Congress Committee. He wanted tho Houso to 
witness such examples as they found in this contempoiary history of other Provinces 
in Jndia. Sir Geoige also commented upon what seemed to Jiim a confusion 
in the mind of tho congress, a eonfusiou ot Biitish trading interests with the British 
Government. Jh-itish tiading inteiests in the past had at times their own difficulties 
with the British Government and they were now no part of that Government. It had 
been the object of the Congiess, added the speaker, to obtain concession from the 
British Government. Could they gain the trust of the British community by similar 
methods ? Sir George made it clear that, as it had been the declared policy of the 
European Party to support the Ministry so long as it acted on constitutional lines, 
they could not possibly commit tho inconsistency of not supposing the Coalition 
Government at this critical juncture. 

Alleged Purchase of votes 

Before the discussion of the ‘No-Confidence’ motion against Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
had concluded, tho Assembly sifting was abruply adjourned by the hon. the Speaker 
till to-morrow owing to tho great confusion and uproar which prevailed in the 
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House, as a soqiiel to tJie allegation made by a mnmber of the Coalition Party that 
the Opposition Groups had lesorted to purchasing tho votes of some of the 
supporters of fLe Government with a fairly big amount of money. 

This allegation was stoutly lepudiated hy tho Leaders of the ditlerent Groups 
constituting tho Opposition, who demanded that the member concerned must disclose 
further details in tliis connootiou and substantiate his allegation, Tho Speaker at 
this stage intervened saying that he Avould hold an enquiry to-morrow morning 
before the sitting of the Assembly in the afternoon, and would not permit any 
discussion at this stage. 

9lh. AUGUST The debate on tho no confidence motion was delayed a considera¬ 
ble time to-day because the Spmker and other members were busy with the sitting of 
tho Privilege Committee which considered the allegation made by Mr. Abdur Rahman 
Siddiqui on the previous day. 

Tho allegation namely that cntrency notes to *the tune of about Rs. 3,400 had 
passed in half notes to a member of the Ministerialist parry with an accompanying 
note flora a ‘star’ member of tlie Oj>position to the effect that in the event of his 
voting with the Opposition on tho no-confidonco motions ho would be giving tho other 
half-notes })lus an additional sum of Ks. l.GOO. This caused a good deal of sensation 
and after a number of points of order Imd been raised and the House had aljournoi 
twice, tho e[)isQde ended liappily. Mr ARliir Rahamaii Biddiqai tendered an unquali¬ 
fied apology in regard to one of the charges. The matter still rested iu the Privileges 
Committee. 


No-Confidknce on Labour Minister 

The House then took up tho no-confidence motion against Mr. Suhrawardy. Mr, 
Sara/ Chandra Bose^ Leader of the Opposition a.sked the Sjioaker to give full 
oppoitunily for debate on the present motion for on tho other nine motions the 
Opposition would not have any debate and most propably tho motions would be 
withdrawn. In consultation with the Leader of the House it was decided that the 
debate should be concluded by to-raoriow. * 

10th. AUGUST After three hours’ heated debate tho motion of no-confidence 
was rejected by tho House without a division. The Jlouse similarly rejected the 
next “no confidence” motion moved by Mr. P. R. 2'hakar (8cli('duled Castes) against 
Mr. M. B Ministcu' for Co-operation. The seven other motions of ‘Uio 

confidence” against the other Ministers were not moved. Tho House then adjourned 
till Monday next. 

Supjiorting the “no-confidenoo” motion against the Labour Minister, Mr. S. P. 
Mnkherji (Indi'pendent) commentiMi generally on the policy and programme of the 
piesent Coveruraent of Bengal. He said : ‘'The debate which wo have had during 
the last few days has given us several lessons. But 1 think that tho most outstanding 

*In marked coni last with tho situation yesterday, all was quiet to-day, and piildic 
jnteiest in tlio Assembly dwindled following tho Goveruraonrs victory last night. 
Neverlhele.^s, excitement still p'evailed in parliamentary circles, and while about 
forty members of tlie Ojijxisition spent tho night yesterday in an undisturbed at¬ 
mosphere in tho Assembly building, hostile demonstrations were reported to have 
been staged in front of the houses of Bengal M. L. A's including that of Mr. 
.1. C. Gupta, Congress Chief Whip, till late at night. There was, however, no 
serious trouble anywhere, calling for police intervention. 

Reports of the “no-confidence” debate eclipsed all other nows in local news-papers 
all of which laid special stress on tho fact that the Eurof)eaus were tho deciding 
factors in yesterday’s tigh^, one paper using the headline “Completely at the mercy 
of Europeans”, and another “Victory secured with non-Indian support”. Leaving 
aside the European votes numbering 22, the respective strengtlis were : Ministerial 
Party 107, Opposition 111. 

Although elaborate police arrangements had been made in the City, including 
the surrouudiugs of the Assembly building, less than a hundred people were present 
In the Maidan or in front of the Assembly at 2-30 p. m. and no hartal was observed. 

It is recalled that in the leallets which had been broadcast by the Khilafat 
Committee and the Provincial Muslim League during tho last two days, the public 
were invited to observe a hartal and demonstration on August 8 and 9. 
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lesson is the fact that, whatever they may say on behalf of the supporters of the 
present Ministry the Ministers do not enjoy the confi'lence of the majority of 
elected Indian members of the House. That is a facf—and not a conjecture—-which 
cannot be challenged by any body, either inside or outside this House. It is indeed 
an irony of fate that the Chief Minister—a f^reat diearner of dreams, of lions and 
tigers of Thaneswar and Pariipat, of 8 iraj-u<i-I)owIa had at last, when the crucial 
moment came, to defiend on the support not of the direct descendants of Clive, but 
of the meio policy of Clive Street. He that as it may, I believe it is the right of 
every member to ask liimself as to why the (Government has lost the confidence of 
the p(‘ 0 [)l(* of ibis Province and the answer is that during the last sixteen months 
that they have been in office, the present Oovernnient in Bengal hns had no con¬ 
structive programme before it for the advancement of the national cause. I believe 
that IS at the root of the weakness of the present Government. Who will deny that 
the Government started with a great advantage—the advantage of a solvent Finance 
Department ? Who will deny to-day that while the previous Government was 
bankrupt in finance and could not do anything for want of funds, the present 
Government, which has plenty of funds at its disposal, has been bankrupt otherwise ? 

Mr. Mukfierji referred to the assault on several members of (he House recently, 
to the demousti-ittions that had been stageil in front of Hie Assembly building in 
support of t >'0 Ministry, ami to the circulation of several thousands of inflammatory 
leallots and pamplilets all over the city and said that the Government of the day had 
‘■abdii-ated and the city of CiJahnitta was under tlio eoiitrol of goondas and hooligans”. 
During the last few days members of the Legislature were attacked by goondas and 
liooligans, and alihougli police assistance was sought, it was not available 
readily. What was the Home Minister doing and was the Government doing 
anything to bring the hooligans and goondas to hook ? Turning to Sir George 
Camphell, Leader of the European Group, on whoso support, Mr. Mukhorji said, 
the Government had been depending for its oxistenoo, he remarked : “From Sir 
Georger Campbell and from anyone cdse, Bengal expects an answer—whether this 
sort of hooliganism should go on uoder the present Ministry m Bengal,” 

Mr. Snrat Chandra Hose, Leader of (ho Opposition, lernaiked that the criticism 
of the activities of the work of the Ministry during the past sixteen months could 
be summed up in three words, “want of j)olicY.” In the matter of communal 
interest, the activities of tho Ministry could Ire summed up in three words : Raising 
communal passion.” Mr. Bose explained that, in deciding to bring forward the 
“no-confidence” motions, the Opposition had decided that, if called upon, they would 
be prepared to accept the respousitdlity of office in order to give effect to a cons¬ 
tructive programme in this Ihovince. Mr. Bose detailed before the House iho 
programme which the Opposition would seek to carry out if they were called upon 
to foim a Ministry. He announced that tho Opposition would select a Muslim 
member of the House as the Chief Minister and that tire Ministers would not accept 
a salary of more than Rs. 500. 

In setting forth tire juogr-ammo Mr. Buso said : ( 1 ) they would make a 
radical change in the antiquated land tenures and revenue system of the piovince ; 
( 2 ) abolish feudal duos and levies, foic(‘d labour and any demand otlier than rents 
wmuM bo made illegal ; (3) cdTcet substantial ieduction in rent and revenue : 

(4) provide for assessment of income-tax on a progressive seale on the agricultural 
income subject to tho prescribed minirnura; (5) strive for fixity of tenure ; (C) 

attempt to provide relief from tlie burden of lural debt and arrears of land revenue ; 
(7) repeal all repressive laws; ( 8 ) release all political prisoners, internees and 
detenues; (9) restore land and property, confiscated or sold by tire Government 
during tho Civil Disobedience movement; (10) fix eight hour day for industrial 
workers without reduction of pay and also juovido a living wage; ( 11 ) introduce 
prohibition of intoxicoting liquor and drugs ; (H;J) provide unemployment relief ; 
(13) reduce high salaries, allowances and the cost of the administration ; (14) level 
up communities which are at present educationally, economically and otherwise 
backward, providing educational facilities for them ; (15) recruit candidates to the 
public services by competitive examinations, icstrictivo competition being allowed 
among members of the scheduled castes and tne Muslim community ; (16) arrears 
of rent to bo recovered in tiro same manner as civil debts and not by ejectment; 

(17) introduce free and compulsory piimaiy education without taxes on cultivator's 

(18) raise up the prices of agricultural nroduce ; (19) earmark a substantial part of 
the revenue obtained from jute tax for the improvement of the moral and material 
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welfaie of the agricultural population ; (20) increase irrigational facilities in the 
Province (21) reform secondary and higher education and improve the educaHonal 
teclrnical and tecdinological system of education in the fjoviuco; and (^_) hring 
about communal poaoe and harmony in the country. 

Dealing with the observations made in the course of the debate by Sir (^eorgo 
Campbell, Leader of the European Group, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said (hat Nr 
George had stated it was difTicult for his group to trust a new Ministry, which might 
include members who had scveied their allegiance from the Party under whos^) wings 
they had entered the Assemldy. Mr. Bose would like to tell Sir Georgo Campbell 
that be had been misinformed'about the exact jiosition of the Knshalc Pioja Party as 
it obtained on tlio eve of tho formation of the Ministiy in April. 1937. The Krishak 
Proja Party commanded 43 seats in the Legislafuie and out of this 43, 24 still le- 
mainod members of tliat Paity, while 19 Jiad severed thedr connection with the Party 
and joined the (kialitiou Party, who weie the suppot ters of tlie present Minishy. In the 
circumstances, Mr. Bose would like to ask 8ir George Canifibell who it was, llie Pioja 
Party members in the Oiijiosilion or tho Pioja Paity members in the Conlifion, who 
had severi'd their connection with the Paily under whoso wings they had ontcued tho 
Assembly ? .loining issue willi Sir (Jeorge Campbell in liis com[)hrnent to the Dt'pai tment 
of Law and Older, Mr. Bosu pointed out that in July la.st yi'ar peaceful piccessioni.-,(s 
carrying Congress Hags had not been allowed to gather loiind the Assembly buildings 
except in batclies of four or five and only on lowering their flags, whereas in the 
demonstrations staged in suppoit of tho present Ministry during the last few days 
processionists, armed witli big lathis and cariying flags, liad been allowed to gather 
round tho same place without let or liindrance. Mr. Boro asked why a different 
policy was adojtted in regaid to the demonstrations airanged on the present occasion. 
He did not ol'juct to any demonstrations provided they were peaceful and the demon- 
stratois were unaimed, but the iirocessiomsts during the last few days, lie s:iid, were 
not unarmed. Mr. continuing, said that the cry of “Islam in danger” had been 

raised and even some lesjionsible Ministois of the present Cabini't hud given expression 
to that cry. If a Hindu woio to raise aciy of “Hinduism in danger” iieeause of a few 
appointments in public services having gone to Muslims, the speaker would liang down 
his head in shame. ^ Equally, if tho ciy of “Islam in dangej” was raised by a Muslim 
because a few appointments bad gone to Hindus, Mr. Bose would liang down liis liead 
in shame. Mr. Bose read before the House an English lendeiing of some leallets 
which had been bioadcast throughout the City to organiso the pro-Ministiy demons¬ 
trations and to observe ‘Tiartal” in connection with the “iio-confideiico” motions. 
These leaflets, Mr. Bose pointed out, contained abominahio Ii(*s against the Congress 
and tho Congress Ministries in other provinces and appealed to tlio communal passion 
of tho people. Mr. Bose asked the Chid Minister \\ bother lliev had raised their little 
linger against these leiiflcts. Continuing, Mr, Bose stated that lie cenid tell from his 
own personal exqicrience, gatliercd in the course of iiis tour- in tho countryside of 
Bengal, that communal passion did not exist in the countryside. Whati'v’er of it 
existed, existed among the so-called educated in the City of Calcutta. 

Tho lion. Mr. II. S. HuJtrawardy., Ijubonr Minister, replying to the (barges against 
the Ministry, remarked that the programme which liad been read out by Mi\ Boso 
before the House, as tlio one which tlio Oppo.sili()U would seek to carry out if they 
were called upon to acee{)t office, was exactly the same as Oie one the present Minis- 
ti-y was seeking to carry out, except in minor details. He emfiliasised that tho labour 
policy of the present Ministry was tho most successlul in India, He had introduced 
a comprehensive sclieme for the improvement of tiu' lot of the lal-our population and 
claimed that the Ministry, in all its activities, was trying to di'al out cven-liaiided 
justice to all and to give the under-dog the nglits and privileges that ho had been 
denied .so long. 

Winding up the debate, llie Prime Minister, tho lion. Mr. A. K. Faziul Hug, 
said : “My sliort reply to the charges of nepotism against the Ministry is tliis tliat 
tho whole catalogue is a catalogue of atrocious lies from tho beginning to end, 1 say 
solemnly and with the full sense of responsibility that has devolved upon me as Chief 
Minister that I have not, during my term of office as Chief Minister or Education 
Minister, given any appointment to any near or distant relation of mine, in any posts 
anywhere in any Department of (4overnmeut.” Mr. lliiq apjjoaled to the Leader of 
the European Group to make an enquiry into the allegations. If it was found that 
there was the slightest suspicion of nepotism against him, he would tender his resigua- 
tion and would ask the European Group to withhold its support from the Ministry. 
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PontinninK, the Piimo Minister said that not only had the Mresont Ministry a pro- 

cramme which oomnaied favourably with (he programmes of Ministnes in oth,r 
provinces, but the Minislry had tried its level best to implement that programme. 
The Chief Minister pointed out that tho Coalition Party s agreed programme hm 
much in common with lh (3 proj^ramrao of the Krishak Proja Party and the League 
Party. Mr. llnq [loiuted out that the Ministry had imploraeoted this programme. 
The first item of the programme of the Coalition Party related to the appointment of 
an enquiry oomraittee to enquire into the antiquated land laws of Bengal. Tho 

Ministry had appointed a commission to make a comjirehensive enquiry into the matter. 
Tlio second item in tlie programme of the Coalition Party was with refereneo to 
the araontlment of the Tenauey Act. Tlio ministry, Mr. Hiiq said, had sponsored 

tho Bengal Teiianey Bill wliicli had been passed by both tho Ilonse of the legislature, 

and was now liefore tho Upper House for somo minor amendment. The Bill was 

to come up for consideratloti before the Hou.se ou August 12 in respect of this 
minor modification and if the Bill was passed with this modifii^ation by the Upper 
Ilonse he eoiilti declare here publicly that ho know that the Bill would receive the 
assent of IT. E. (iio rjovernor within ono week of its disposal by the Ilpfter House. 

Tn this connection he pointed out that in other provinces they had not been able 
to make any [irogress in respect of any tenancy legislation of tins character and this 
Bill which had bfnm sponseieJ by the Bengal Ministry, conferred very substantial 
rights on tenants. He detailed flie achievements of the Ministry in respect of solving 
tho probli'm of ruiu! indebtedness, marketing of jute, primary education and the 
rtdeaso of detenus. 

SnrpLFMSNT.vuY (}k-vnts Voted 


15lh. AUGUST : — Aflor a recess of four days tho House assembled to-day 
when the Uppositinn for a second time racasmed tiieir strength with tlio 
(lovornmetit when the amendment of Mr. Ahdul Ildlam (Independent I’luja), set'king 
to reduce the supplementaly demands for one lakh of lupeos, made liy the Hume 
Minister, thi* hon. Sir K. 'Nnzimuddin (to institute a Publicity Depaitmout^, to one 
iiipeos, was lejt'clcd I'y tlie House by 1113 votes to 103, 

Ttie entire Icuropi'an bloc, excepting Mr. ]V. C. Wordt^worth^ who lemained 
neutral, voted wiili the (rovernment. The whole demand of one lakh of lupees was 
theu passe 1 by the House, wdiich then adjourned. 


16th. AUGUST :—The hebeduied Ca.sto memhois of tlie Opposition attacked 
(ho (lovernment fo-day for its lack of a delinite policy and sufiicient [uovisiuu for the 
iqilift of tho liackwani classes, when hon. Mr. Fazlul ihiq moved a supplementaly 
grant of Hs, r),3r>,fXX) uii'ler '‘Education—General”. It was pointed out in the com so 
of several spc'oelics that w-hilo ample piovision had been made for the Scheduled 
lAistos in the piovincus where the CoMgres.s had sliouldeiod the responsibilities of 
('overnmeni, the Government of Bengal displayed a notorious lack of initiative in 
this matter in spite of various promises. Tlio rremier, in his speech, maintaiuei 
that he was greatly solicitous for tho welfare of tho backward commuuities and 
denied the chaigtis levelled against the Uovornmeut. 

The Assembly, in a two-hours sitting, passed without any division the euliie 
suppleraontary budgid demands, amounting to about Rs. 48 lakhs. The demands 
included Ks.' 40 lakhs for loans and advances to cultivators iu districts whoie 
Hoods and other causes have damaged the crojis, Rs. 10 lakhs as tho Government’s 
initial contiibution to the Famine Insurance Fund, Rs. 5 lakhs for the advance¬ 
ment of the education of members of the Scheduled Castes and Rs. 5'J,0J0 as 
the cost of acquisition of land for a college in Calcutta for Muslim giils. 

At the oonclusion of the day’s bu.siness the Hon’ble Speaker announced tliat 
His Excellency the Governor had given his assent to the Bengal Tenancy Amend¬ 
ment Bill. The announcoment was received with cheers flora Ministerial beaches. 

The Dentists’ Bill 

17th. AUGUST The Assembly passed to-day the Bengal Dentists’ Bill introduced 
by the Government. Die measure sought to provide fur the control of dental 
practiEoners in the Fiovince. 

Earlier in the day the Speaker disallowed two adjournment motions, one moved 
by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanijal to discu.ss exclusion of two opposition membe s 
from the Board of Agriculture, and the other moved by Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed 
regarding alleged acts of intimidation by the Polieo in KusUtia, 
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Bkeeze in the House 
18lh. AUGUST :—Au indiuatiou lhat tiio temper on both sides of the House 
still coutinued to bo fraytjd was apparent wlio/i there was a sudden flare-up 
to-day duiin^ interpellations iu which the Deputy Leader of the Congress Tarty 
in the Assembly, Mr. T. C. Ooswairn finned piominonfly. 

Chaises of ‘liar’ and ‘thief’ weio iiiuled aeross the floor of the House and 
the Speaker had to call several members of both sides to order in a very 

stern tone. Confusion prevailed for a while, several members rising in their seats 
at the same time and the voice of the tSpeaker a[)pcared to have been drowned 

in the chaos that prevailed. 

The root cause of tho trouble lay in the question asked by Dr. Nnlinakshj/d 

Sanyal about certain appointments which, he alleged, were made over the heads 
of the Public Service Commission. Tho normal business of the House, namely, 
consideration of the Benga Maternity Benefit Bill receded to the backgiound atui 
the whole interest centred on the unexpected development. Finally, both Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Tlaq and Mr. T. C. Qosivami withdiew the iiiqiailiamentary expicssions. 

Maternity Tanks Imi-kovement Bills 

Tho Assembly to day ]iasscd the Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill without 

division. The discussion * on the Bengal Maternity Beudit, Bill was going on when 
the House adjourned till tho 22n(L 

22nd. AUGUST The echo of Fiiday’s uproaiious piTK^eeilings did not die down 
when the Assembly met to-day. The almospheie was still chaigod with bitterness and 
acrimony. The Mmistenal side brought foiward two motions foi consideration by the 
Ihivileges Committee. The fiist moved by Mi. M. A. IL hpahani loferied to the 
statement which Mr. Sarat Chandia Bo-.e issued on Aug 8, atiei Mr. A U, Siddujui 
had made allegations of hiihery on the II >or of the Ihiuse, The second raovtui by 
Mr. Fuzlul Rahman (Dacca University) leferred to Mr. d'. 0. (Juswarars remarks 
made on Fiiday with legard to tlie chair Both these motions \^eie welcomed by 
Mr, Boso and Mr. Goswami respectively and they were referred to the l^rivilt'gcs 
Committee. Mi. Oostvami in accepting the motion indulged orico rnoie in some hard 
hitting. This almost caused another upro.ir in thi* Coalition benches but the Hon. Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq and tSir Nazimuddin beckoned to their suppoit.ers to lemain silent. 
After tho motion had been leferied to tin.; I'livileges Committee, the House thinned 
away and the Matuiuiiy Bill was taken u|> and adopted. 

Discussion or NuN-oriieuL Bills 

23rd. AUGUST Tlio As.sembly was devote<l to-day to the consideration of tho 
nou-oflicial Bills and dealt with only throe. Of the three Bills, the Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill of Mr. Sukumar Datta (Congress) sought to do 
away with the system of nomination in municipalities ; the Beugal Medical 
Amendment Bill of Maulvi Tavnzuddin Khan (lioader of the ludepeudeiit 
Froja Party) sought to give tho per.sons, who had received their training 
in and obtained diplomas and ceitificat.es from medical schools, now recog¬ 
nised by local Governments, prior to such lecognition, an opportunity of getting 
themselves registered under tiie Beugal Mi'dicol kcl of 1914 within three years, 
and (3) the Bengal Hornoepathy Faculty Bill, moved by Mr. Banerji (Congress), 
asked tho Goveinmeut to esfablish a faculty of bomeopatliic education in Bengal. 

The movers of all these thiee Bills wanted their Bills to be refeirod to Select 
Committees, but the motions weie iejected by the House, the Government having 
opposed them. I'hero was .some heat wlien the motion of Mr. Sukumar Datta was 
put before the House by the Speaker. A rneml/er of tlio Congross Party called for 
division, but after the House had a.sserahled iu respouse to the division bell, the 
Opposition did not press for it. 

Compulsory Free Retirement of (jovt. Officials 

24lh. AUGUST A noii-otficia! losolution, moved by a member of the Opposi¬ 
tion, was pas.sed without a division iu ibe Assembly to-day. The resolution, which 
was sponsoied by Mr. Jogendra Nath Mondal (Scheduled Caste), stated : “This 
Assembly is of the opinion that with a view to curtailing the cost of administration 
and minimising the unemployment problem to a ceitaiu degree, the compulsory 
retirement of all Government officials in the Brovincial aud Subordinate Services 
be effected ou the completion of 25 years’ service.” 
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Speaking oa behalf of tlie Oovernraenf, fhe Finance Minister, tlie hon. Mr, 
Nalini Ranjan Sarker said that the policy advocated in the resolution was a 
short-sighted one, and he maintained that if the Government ado[)ted this policy, 
it would, in the long run, lead to increased expenditure. The Finance Minister, 
therefore, urged the mover to withdraw the resolution. Half a dozen members, 
including throe members of the Ministerialist Party, spoke in support of the 
resolution, which though opposed by a few was carried without a division. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

Another non-official resolution, sponsored by Mr. Abdul Majid of the Opposition, 
was also carried without a divisiou. The lesolution wanted the (Jovornraent 
to take immediate steps for tho intro luction of free and compulsory primary 
education in Bengal, including Calcutta and all otiier rauuicijial areas, and recom¬ 
mended that while parts of the Provinces, both rural and urban, includtt.g the City of 
Calcutta, siionld be called upon to coiitrrbute to the cost of primary education, 
and should bo included within the scope of one single Act, the cultivators of the 
Province sliould be excluded from the burden of such taxatiori on the ground 
that they had to bear an additional commodity tax on jute, yielding an annual 
revenue of Rs, 3,50,00.003 to the Central and Proviucial Governments. 

The Government did not oppose the resolution, but the Prrmo Minister, tho 
Iron. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq^ speaking ou behalf of the Government, explained 
the siguificanco of the proposed measure. 

Communal Percentage in Service 

25th. AUGUST .‘—After a debate lasting over two hours, tho Assembly adopted a 
non-offioial resolutiou moved by Mr‘. Mtan Abdul llafeez, a member of the Ministerial¬ 
ist Patty, seeking to fix tho percentage of apporntraents in variotts branches of tho 
public services and to (uvil posts (temfiorary and permanent) as follows : Muslims (K), 
Scheduled Castes 23, and tho rest 20. An amendment, moved by Mr. R. Ahmads 
seeking to Irx the percentage at 70 for Muslims, 15 for the Scheduled Castes and 
15 for tlio rest, was rejected by 115 votes to 31. 

Tho Congress Party, tho Indeirendent Scheduled Caste Parly, the unattached 
members and two Europoans remained neutral, while the Ministeis, a majority of the 
Europeans and some nou-Congress Hindu membeis voted against tho amendment. 

A sharp rebuke to the Ministerialists was administered on behalf of tho Europeans 
by Mr. Curtis Miller who seemed to be disillusioned by the exhibition of communal 
tendencies by the rank and lilo of the su|>poiters of tho present Cabinet. 

This concluded tlie business of tho House and tho se.ssioa was lu'orogued sino die. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Calcutta—8th August to 23rd August 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

The autumu session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on the 
8th. August 1938. Five adjournment motions wore given notice of, two of which 
were withdrarvn and the other two relating to the assault ou Prof. Humayuii Kabir at 
Park Circus on Sunday were ruled out of ordor by tho Hon. President as they wore 
not properly drafted. The other adjournment motion moved by Mr. Kamini Kumar 
Butt regarding the appointment of several Enquiry Committees by the Government 
just as the session was due to commence was admitted and \yednosday was fixed for 
the discussion of the motion. 

The Goveruor’a message regarding the Bengal Tenancy Act and the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly on the recQmmendatioq of the Governor was placed before the 
Assembly, 
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ApI'OINTMF.NT of CoMMlTTKKS 

lOlh. AUGUST :—Ry 32 to 19 voles the ivljom nmerit motion moved by Sj. 

Kamini Kumar Vuft the appointments of several committees by the 

(Government of Renptal was defcaled to-day. Initiating; tlie debate, Sj. said that the 

announcement lei'anling' the appointments of the Committees was made in an extra¬ 
ordinary situation. It was anythino but fair to appoint the committer's at a time when 
the question of no-eonfiilenee motion against the present Ministry was looming lar^e 
and the atmosfdiere was tense in view of the uncertainties about the stability of 

the present Government. 

h’eplying: to the ediar^cs, Khu'aja Sir Naxinuiddiu^ Home Minister, said that 
the Ilon’ble Member had not talvon the trouble to tiinl out facts before he jumped 
to liis conclusion If In; bal taken the tiout»le of readin;; the |)ioceediiif^s of the 

Rental Le^nslative Assemblv diinri;; the discuss'on on bud^od, and during thi' 

sitting's in the cold weatluT, he would have known that Governnn'nt had promised 
to appoint conirnittei's for tht' irivesli,i;ation of teitain qui'stions. One of tliose was 
the committee to invisli^cdt' the working; of tin* Chowkidari systi'm. The Home 
Alinister said that lie was sine and di'hnite that as far as the Assembly was con¬ 
cerned in the coiii'se of the t.ud‘;et discussion, Government jiiomiS' d to appoint a 
committee to investi;;ate the whole quostimi. 

Extua (itJVN'T i'()u Moslem Education 

1 llh. AUGUST Till' Ctiuncil acccjited a resolution to-day rnovi'd liy Mr. Kiir 
Ahntcd that a sum of Us. 2r> l.ikhs be set apart, within the eouise of 2 and a half 
years, in addition to llu' present annual allotmr'nt sanctioned for Moslem education ii all 
its Inanelies. Speakin;; on tin' resolution, the Hon. Mr. A. K. FtrJul IJiuf, the Premier 
oiiiliiied llie (lover iirnent pohev wiili rci^anl to Moslem education. He said that 
the (lovei'nrni'tit had acoepted the principle of providing inoie and more funds [o'* 
ad I .iiiccnif'iit of Moslem education and the education of the minorities and haekward 
(lasses. Moviiif; the rcsoluliori, iMi. Nur Ahmed said that it was only a question of 
dciriL; sheer jiistii'c to the eommunity whose edue.itioii had been ('(U’sistenlly tief;lecle'l 
in the jiast. 'riie Moslem (•omrnumty cornprisi'*! 93 per cent of I lie pojiulatieri of 
Rcnipil hut of that proportion only I 9 per cent weio educated, and it was only ri^dit 
that moie fuiiils should be s(‘t apart for the education of the community. 

Tena.m \ Act Ami-i.ml Rill 

12th. AUGUST :- (In the motion of the lion. Sir IS f\ iiiujh Uoi/. Revi'nue 
M niisfei the Council passid this alft'niooii without opponition the two amendmiuit , 
to the Rental Tenaiie.v Act Amendment Rill as su;;:;ested in the Rcu^mI (ioveriioi ’s 
rmssiee to both tlie ('harrihors of the local Ee;;islatuie. 'rhese Amendments, whieli 
had alreadv heeri jiassed hy the JvOwer House related to the commeiieernent eiaiise 
of the Hill and the provisions re^;ardin^" suspension of enlianeement of rent. 
The Rill, as now- amended, was forwarded to His Excellency the CJovoinot- 
for his assent. 

AVIiile aceeplinj; tlie clian^'C recommcndi'd by Iris Excellency the Governor, 
Maharaja Sir AI. Hoy ('houdh nnj of Santosh on beha’f of the laiidlorxls, appealed 
to His Excellency to w'lthhold Ins assent from the altereij Rill when it would bo 
piesented to him for sanction under Section 79 of tho (Government of India Act 
or to return the Rill agaiir to tho local Le^islatnro to roconsider all tho olijectionabhi 
portions, If that w'as not possible, the Maharaja appealed to His Excellency to 
reserve it for the consideration of H. E the Oovernor-fGonoral as he believed that 
the (Governor-CGeneral would he pleased either to w'ithhold his assent to the Bill 
or return it to the local Chambers for reconsideration of the objectionable provisions 
or reserve it for tho si<;airicalion of Ills Majesty’s pleasure in respect thereof. The 
Maharaja added Uiat tho landlords sincorelv expected legitimate relief without being 
driven to the Federal Court for a decision in relation to tho momentous issues 
involved in the case. Concluding, lie warned tho present Ministry of Bengal 
that by introducing this obnoxious measure, they were playing into the hands 
of communists {?). 

Replying on behalf of the Government, the hon. Sir B, P, Singh Roy said that 
tho Ministers were anxious to give lelief to the tenants. The Bill, however 
unpalatable it might appear to the landlords, would ultimately guarantee their 
interests and bring about a better understanding between landlords and tenants, 
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ApoLoaY Demanded from Editors 

|5th. AUGUST On the recoramondation of the Coramittoo of Privileges, the 
Council passed to-day a resolution demanding an unqualified apologv from the editors 
of two Nationalist dailies for casting “reflections on the conduct of the President of 
the House” in connection with the “no-confidence” motions against the Ministers. The 
following is the text of the resolution of the Privileges Cjmmitteo, which the Council 
passed “In view of the statoraent male by the hon. the President, the Committee of 
Privileges strongly condemns the relloctions cast at the conduct of the President of 
this Uouse by the Elitors of the Hinduithan Standard and the Ana7i'ia Bazar 
Patrika on the 5th August in violation of the privileges of the House, ami 
locommends to the Mouse that it should demand an unqualified and ample apology 
from the Editors of the papers concerned.” 

Ii’efresentation in Puhlic Bodies 

Another resolution of the Committee of Privileges discussed by the Council 
demanded that “whenever and wherever members of the Legislature are nominated 
on different public bodies, the Council be given an equal representation.” Tlio hon. 
Sir Nazimuddin^ Home Minister, pointed out that if the resolution was given etfect 
to it would tie the hands of the Government and impose restrictions on them in the 
matter of appointing such commith'es. After some discussion, the consideration of the 
lesolution was adjourned till the next week. 

Measure for Rural Relief 

16th. august :—The Council acsjopted to-day, after ira[)Ottant modifications, a 
r*'So!ntion move I by Mr. Katmni Kumir Dutta inging tli^* appointment of a com¬ 
mittee, consisting of tnenibeis of both the Ilonsiis of l.<egis!atiiie, with power to co¬ 
opt exports to foiranlate a sciieme and suggest proper l(‘gisia!ivt' raeasuios for the 
solution of the jiioblerns of rural indebtedness, reorganisation of rural economy, 
(‘stahlishment of institutions for agri<jultural education, d 'velopment of oo-operatiVi' 
institutions and setting up of industrial banks for the puipose of advancing loans 
to youngmeii and agricultuiists for starting and coiidnetiiig small industnes. 

An urneiiiiment wliicdi was moved by Mr. Nar Ahmed and accepted by the 
House roblied tlu^ resolution of its most important provision relieving the Govern¬ 
ment of the necessity of apfioiiitmg a committee as desnel by the mover. 

Ol FiriAL IlKeKlVER’s BlLL 

d ln* Caleiitta OfTieial Receiver’s Bill wiiieh w is passeil hy the .Vssembly on 
the dOrh Mai eh last was intiodiKjed t»y the Hon'tile Ntiirafi Mudiarruf Hn.ssain and 
passed by the House without any modifitafion. 

CoNFFRUlNI. "I Tni.K,-. 

17th. AUGUST The Conneil rejeetol to-day l>y votes to 14 the resolution 
of Mr. Nnr Ahmcd^ uigiiig that the conferiing of anv title of honour or titular 
distinction on any poison in Bengal by His Majo-,ty ur 11, K. tht' Governor-Ueneral 
oe discuntiniied as eai ly as possible. 

Priu.ieiTY Crvxt Offoskd 

The Couneil next held a general disenssion on tlie (lovernment’s snpplenieutarv 
budget demands. Ojipnsition criticisms of the vaiious items of the demands wnue on 
the samo lines as in tlie l.ower House. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukhcrjcv^ Leadin’ of the (kmgress Party, severely ciiti- 
cised tlie provision of one lakli of rupees for the establishment of a *separat«^ 
ihiblicity Department. Pie pointed out that the (lovernmeiit had not put forward 
any scheme, siiovviug how this huge sum of money was going to be spent by 
them for publicity work. All that they knew was tliat two or three appointments 
were going to be made. He wondered that the House liad not been taken into 
the Government’s confidence on this matter. Ho wanted a categorical answer from 
the Government if it was in their eontomplation to select certain new.spapors and 
subsidise them for the purpose of carrying on the “nefarious” activities of the 
Government. 

Prof. Hurnayun Kahir also severely criticised the appointment of a 
Govermerit Oflicer as the Director of Public Iiif^mmation, under the party 
system of Government must, if ho w^as to do his duty properly, identify himself 
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with tlin (lOvernrnenl: to such an oxtont tliat ho was boumi to act 

prejudicially to his own infon’st as a Public Servant, In U. P. an 

outsider bad boon appuinled as Diroctor of Public Information, who would go back 

to Ins usual work when the term of oflic.o of iho present Governmtuit carao to an end. 

Tf the Bengal Cabinet had created a porfolio of publicity and allotted it to one of 

themselves, nobody would have anyihing to say, but (hat had not boon done and 

tlie Oovernraont should considtu' if it was just and fair. 

Rej)lying on behalf of the Oovernra mt, the lion. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
d(‘alt with tho remarks of Dr. Mukhotjee and said that not a f-irthing out of this one 
lakh of rupees would be spent on what Dr. Mukherjeo ediaractorisod as tho nofarious 
activities of the (dovernraont. Mr. Sarker pointed out that the duties of tho Director 
would mainly be giving putilicity to tlio woik, programme and policy of the 

present Government, not of any particular group or party. 

Discussion of Swan Committee Report 

19th. AUGUSTThe Council to-ilay had a dull sitting when it discussed 

the recommendations of the Swan Ivdionchment Committee, 19t'3 and the decision taken 
on thorn. Memliers belonging to the d lV-^rent groups cntieised tlio Government for not 
accepting the various recommend.itions of the Committee and giving etreet to them. 
Roplyi/ig on behalf of the (doveinnnuit, tho hhnance Minister, the hon. Mi. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, .said that tlio Committ(‘o sat at a time when it was absolutely 
necessary to balance the budget aud also to show to Ihe piO()er authorities tho 
real financial [lositiou of Bengal and to get a redress. Those circumstances did not 
prevail at the present moment. Mr. Sarker emjihasi.seii that in a democratic gov* 
ernrnent, it was difficult to reduce expenditure. 

No-v-Official Bills 

22ncl. AUGUST Non ofUcial bills were discussed in tho Council to-day. Khan 
Bahadur Saye'i Muz:^aniu'ldin Ilossains Bengal Belief to the Poor and Unemployed 
Bill was referred to a scloct committee. The object of the bill was to provide relief 
to the poor and tho unemfdoyed to tide over Ihe financial difficulties during slack 
season when owing to suspension of. agricultural works the pour pi'ople do not get 
work and the indigents alms. It was a blot on the administration that so fur no poor 
laws nor any social laws such as unemployment insuiunce had been enacted, The bill 
proposed to lay down the found.ition for such laws. 

The rimise refused permission to Mr. Rariajil Pal Cltoudhury to lefer his bill, 
the State Provision Ihll for GHiiical and Bacteriological Examination, to a select 
committee. The motion for leferonce to tho select coramiitee was pri'ssed to a 
division and lost by 2() to id voles. 

Fouiteim bills wore iiitrodinied by non-official members. They include thi^ Bengal 
Reprossivi' Laws Ituxsilmg Bill by Mr Laltt Chandra Das ; the Bengal Shop Prices 
Regulation Bill by Mr. fluntiyun Kahir ; the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill by R:ii 
Snreiidra Norayav Sinha, the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic (Araeiidrneiit) 
lull by Mr. Ahrr AhiH'd and the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill 

by mV. II. P. Poddar. 

Aiu’ointme.nt of Governors 

23rd AUGUST d'he Cunncil accepted to-day a re.solution moved by Mr. 

Lalit i'handra Das (Congress), m’ging that no appointment to Iho Govoniorship 
of the Pi-ovir )('0 should ho in ide from amongst the raorabers of services either under 
the conti'ol of Ihe Seeietaiy of State or under the Governor-General or the Governor. 
'J'lie Couiuil also rejected the second lialf of Mr. Das’s resolution which stated ‘that 
in all future aitpointmeufs to such post, the opinion of tho Council of Ministers 
of the Province should be previously obtained.” Speaking on behalf of the European 
Group, Sir Edivard Bcnthnl said that a Governor had to perform certain functions, 
for example, pioreetion of minorities. It was e.ssentially necessary that a Governor 
should stand above jiarties. Then, again, if a Governor was appointed to the 
selection of the Ministeis, the appointment would not bo liked by different parties. 
Tbe Governors, said Sir Edward, since the start of tho reforms, acted constitutionally 
and carried out the Act in spirit as wel! as in lettier. The speaker hoped that the 
province would continue to enjoy the selection of tho Governor in future as it had 
done in the past. For thfjse reasons, Sir Edward opposed the resolution on behalf 
of his party. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Lucknow—Ist. August to IQth. August 1938 

The autumn session of the U. P. Legislative Assembly commenced at Lucknow on 
the Itt. August 1938 with the Speaker, Shri Purushottamdns Tandon in the chair. 
There was a faiily good attoniance of members. After question-time, tributes were 
paid to the late Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fashi-ud-din by the Premier and party 
leaders, and the House adjoura(3d as a mark of respect to his memory without 
transacting the business contained in the agenda. 

Adjournmknt Motions 

2nd. AUGUST The Speaker informed the House to-day that ho had received 
notices of four adjournment motions. One of them was not taken up due to the 

absence of the member who had given notice of it, and there was a great deal of 

discussion regarding tlie admissibility of the remaining three motions. One of them 
relating to the cancellation of the licenses of arms was witlidrawn by Mr. Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan when the Premier denied that the Government had issued any order to 
district officers advising such a step to bo taken in places where there was tension 
between the Zaraindars and the tenants, or where there was an apprt3heasion of a 
breach of the peace. The next motion regarding the alleged destruction of a 
judgment of the junior member of the Board of Revenue, and the fourth one about 
the resignation of the Muslim members of Fatchpur municipality were both ruled 
out by the Speaker and were not admitted. 

Bills Introduced a.nd Passed 

The House next referred to the select committee the Public Gambling (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, and passed into law the Alraora Honoiary Assistant Collectors’ Decrees 
Validating Bill, the Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill and the BlI to extend the 

period for the institution of suits for (he abatement of rents in certain permanently 

settled areas. The Minister for Revenue introduced the U. P. Stay of Proceedings 
(Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill, 19:i8. 

The Premier's motion that tlie U. F. Melas Bill as amended by the select com¬ 
mittee be taken into consideration was agreed to and the House also passed a 
rcs<dution moved by the Minister of Justice about central legislation for certain 
matters enumerated in the provincial list. 

Compulsory Vaccination in Rural Areas 

4th. AUGUST : —A resolution, which was moved by Qazi Muhammad Adil 
Abbasij recommended the introduction of compulsoiy vaccination in rural areas. 
An amendment was moved by a member of the Congress party, iShri Lai Bahadur 
Shastrif urging that tlie intiodiiction of a compulsoiy vaccination should be ‘so far 
as practicable’. The pros and cons of the sutijecc of vaccination woio discussed 
threadbare for nearly live hours. A majority of speakers, belonging to the Congress 
party and representing rural areas, held that vaccination was no preventive against 
small-pox and was positively injurious to health. This view was strongly combated 
by Sir Jwala Prasad Srivnstava and Mr. IJ. O, IValfordy who opined that unless 
vaccination was made compulsory the ravages of small-pox could not be prevented. 

Pay of Constables and Peons 

The proceedings in the afternoon were governed by the desire of the Ministeria¬ 
lists to prevent discussion of the Opposition r(3Solutioa in the name of Lieutenant 
Sultan Ahmed regarding the pay of police constables and peons. The Ooveniment 
having referred to the Police Reorganization Committee, the question raised by the 
resolution was probably desirous of avoiding discussion at this stage. Trie Opposition 
called for a closure twice and once gave it up without a division, and on the other 
occasion lost by 98 to 10 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Recognition of Trade Unions 

5th. AUGUST :—The Assembly devoted the best part of the day to the discussion 
of a bill introduced by Mr. Rajaram Sastri., the labour leader of Cawnpore, for 
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compulaory recognition by tlie employers of ail the legistered trade unions. Tho 
bill provided a fine of Ps. 500 in the first instance and six months’ imprisonment 
afterwards for the employers for violating its provisions. The Bill was intioduced 
in January and the motion was made to day for its reference to a select committee 
Dr. K. N. Katju took up a non-committal attitude and gave no clear indication 
as to whether the Government were opposed to the motion for tho reference of the bill 
to a select committee. He said that it was rather curious that the Miizdur Sabha 
had not sent their opinion on the bill and announced the Government’s intention of 
framing a comprehensive bill which would deal with the entire industrial oiganization 
and all the variou.s situations which generally sprung up between capital and labour, 
and particularly with the method of the settlement of disputes. He said that he 
did not hold any brief for labour and urged that strike should be the last weapon iu 
tho armoury of labour, that threats of strike were not conducive to a proper 
atmosphere and that sabre rattling was also not good and would not solve tho 
difficulties of labour. 

The discussion of tho bill was postponed till the next non-official day. 

Debtors’ Keliep Bill 

The discussion on another bill to provide relief to tho debtors, which was 

brought by Mr. Z. H. Lari^ a member of the Muslim League, was similarly post¬ 

poned at the request of the Premier, who said that the Government would very 
soon bring forward such a legislation. Tho House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Court Fees and Stamr Amend. Bills 

8lli. AUGUST .‘—Moving consideration of the amendments made by the Upper 
House in the Court Fees Bill, Dr. Katju said that tho woiking of the courts during 
the quarter ended June showed that compared to last year thoio had been a drop 
of rupees ten lakhs in the income under court fee.s. Jhis showed how the Govern¬ 
ment stood to loose heavily in revenue and how much tlie ^Assembly was justified 
in sanctioning court fees to meet the cost of justice. The U|>[»er House had not 
only substantially altered these fees, but had raised a constitutional question of 

importance. It was the Lower House which had pa.ssed the estimates of the budget 

ana sanctioned grants for thorn. Tho Upper House had power to give legislative 
sanction to the Finance Bill and all Bills, but that power should not be exercised 
against taxation measures unless the Upper House thought that tho Assembly wa.s 
trying to indulge in such proposals as amounted to expropriation. 

Six amendments made by tho Upper House were rejected. Twice the Hou.se 
divided and once an amendment was rejected by 98 votes to 3C and again by 
79 votes to 11. Dr. Katju proposed an amendment with a view to allaying 
apprehensions expressed iu the Upper House. This .ensures that in easement suits 
and suits for injunction, the total court fee charged would not exceed Ks. 203. The 
House accepted this addition to clause seven. 

The Moslem League members wished the house to adjourn, but iliis proposal was 
voted down. The party thereupon withdrew from the House but the mam Opposi¬ 
tion party of Independents, which was led by tho Naitab af Chhattari remained in 
the Chamber and participated in further discu.ssion. 

In tho Bill passed by the Assembly, suits for landed property were to be 
assessed at ten times the land revenue as against five time.s in tho otisting Act. 
The Upper Council had reduced it to .six times of the laud revenue. The Assembly 
restored its previous decision by 79 votes to 11. 

The Premier^ speaking on the last amendment, declared that the bill before the 
House was not a taxation measure. The Opposition allegation that it would bear 
heavily on the poor was unfounded. In fact those who sat on the Opposition 
benches had when they were on the Treasury benches raised tho fees for poor 
litigants and lowered them for richer classes. The present Ministry had 
reduced them in case of the poor litigants and imposed a higher burden on the 
rich classes. 

9th. AUGUST The House to-day rejected everyone of the amendments made 
by the Council in the Bills. Opposition parties vigorously supported them, emphasising 
that the {province was not in a position to bear further taxation. There were two 
divisions in connection with the amendments to the Stamp Bill, in which the Opposi¬ 
tion sustained defeats. 
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Stay of Proceedings Amemd. Bill 

Landlord members of the Independent party and the Muslim liG^ue party 
criticised the Govornraent’s revenue policy and stronpjly opposed the consideration of 
the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 1938, which sought to 
extend the duration of the Act of 1937 for a further period of 18 months. A 
motion was made for reference of the bill to a select committee which did not find 
favour with the Congress party. 

Dr. Katju, the Minister for Justice, asserted that the attitude of zamindars was 
primarily responsible for tho delay in the progress of the Tenancy Bill. Referring 
to tho demand voiced by an Opposition raoraber that tho zamindars should get 
proportionate remissions if arrears of rent wore wiped out, he said that it did not 
show that the zamindars had any real dosiro to grant relief to tho tenants and urged 
that revenue remissions should not be made inter-Jepondent. 

Attacks on Zamindars and counter-attacks on the Congress party and tho Govern¬ 
ment made tho debate lively and the discussion was proceeding ’ when the House 
rose for the day. 

10th. AUGUST The Assembly passed to-day tho Stay of Proceedings (Revenue 
Court) Amendment Bill and tho ReCmlarization of Remissions Bill and referred to a 
select committee tlie Encarabored Estates (Amendment) Bill. Consideration of the 
Mela Bill was postponed till the next sitting. 

The debate on tho Stay of Piocoedings Bill was lively. The Premier said that 
mischievous statements were being made at various conferences that zamindars were 
being murdered in largo numbers. The fact was that the sufferers in the majority of 
cases were not zemindars but poor tenants. Continuing tho Premier said that 
Congress had not pledged themselves to abolish the zemindari system but to secure 
maximum relief for tenants consistent with principles of justice and good consoionce. 
Zemindars accused Government of delay. This was a surprise, for the delay had 
been caused only to accommodate tho zemindars. Had Government taken steps to 
use their majority and to rush tho Tenancy Bill then tho very critics of tho delay 
would have accused Government of fascist methods. However, Government would 
take tho hint and push forward their legislative programme. Government, ho said, 
could have brought forward a Bill long ago wiping off arrears but it bad been urged 
on Government by zamindars that such a course might encourage tenants not to pay 
their current demands. Aa regards payment of revenue zemindars had not made 
larger payments than before and revenue remissions in respect of arrears which 
existed only on paper wore not justified. 

The House was then adjourned till the 17th October to discuss the Tenancy Bill 
which was still under discussion in the Select Committee. 

Winter Session— Lucknow—17th. October to 21st. December *38 

EN(,>UIIiY INTO TaNDA FiRINS 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Lucknow on the 17th. October 
1938. The adjournment motion of which notice had been given by Mr. Mohammad Ishaq 
Khan (^lnde[) 0 udeut party) fell through for want of the requisite support in the House. 
Only 33 members stood up in their seats suppoiting the motion, whereas the rules 
required that not loss than 38 members should support the motion. Those lending 
their su[)port to the motion included Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and Mr. S. C. 
Chatterji, besides the Muslim raembeis of the two opposition parties. The motion 
was that the busin e.ss of the House be adjourned in order to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, viz the policy of the Government in refusing to appoint a 
non-official committee to enquire into the unjustified firing and indiscriminate lathi 
charge in Tanda town without notice on peaceful and unresisting Muslims on the 
night of Aug. 21, 1938 resulting in the death and injuries of various degrees of 
severity to a largo number of Muslims and the failure of tho Govornraeut to transfer 
the officials concerned. 

Mr. Rail Ahmad Kidwai^ Revenue Minister, next presented the report of the 
Select Committee on the United Provinces Tenancy Bill. 

Stamp A Court Fees Amend. Bills 

The House then disagreed with the amendments made by the Council to the 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill and the Court Fees (Amendment) Bill, Tho fact of 
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disflgreement was now reported to the Governor and the Bills were considered by a 
joint session of the two houses in December next. The House then adjourned. 

Mel AS Bill 

18lh. OCTOBER :—The Assembly passed into law to-day the Government 
bi'l for the control of certain melas. The provisions of the bill would be applied to 
Maph Mela, Allahabad, All or any part of the Act inipht be brought into opera¬ 
tion in any area in the province where mclas (oiher than those held under tho 
authority of tho local boards) are hold by notification in the Gazette for each 

period as may be specified. Before tho notific^ation is issued at least one month's 

time will be p:iven for objections. The bill excluded from its purview (a) mela or 
gathering held under the authoriiy of a local board, or (b) a Muslim religious 

gathering held in connection with dargah or shrine. After the passage of the Bill 

the Assembly discussed the report of the anti-eorruption committee aud then 

adjourned. 


Tiiii U. P. Ten.vncy Bill 

19th. OCTOBER The Premier, roqursting the Speaker to adjourn the House 
till November 10, said that he had received a IctTr tioni the Nawab of Chhatari, 
communicating the deeision of the Agra Zamindars’ Gonferenee to request him to 
postpone consideration of the Tenancy ibll for ih<* present to enable the negotia¬ 
tions committee to get the matter seitlcd. The Premier added that he was 
authoritatively informed that the Agra zamindars had decided to accept the deci¬ 
sion of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and his collcagiios (of the parliamentary sub¬ 
committee of the Congress working eonuiiiltce). He had also received a letter 
from the Raja of Jehangirahad saying that on being informed of the contents of 
the J3tter received by the Nawab of Chhatari from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel ho 
had called a meeting of the British Indian Associutioii of Oudh on October 21 
and he would, therefore, request him (Hie J’remicr.'' to kindly postpone the con¬ 
sideration of the bill till after October 29. 

The Speaker, in accordance with the Premier's request, then postponed the 
session till Nov. 10 and said that to suit the eonveniinee of the Muslim members 
during Ramzan the House would sit daily from lO a. m. to 4. p. m. 

Trades Disputes Bill 

The Houso agreed to the motion of the Miniificr of Justice withdrawing the 
Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill. He said the infdilion of the Government was to 
bring a more comprehensive bill for the settlement of trade disputes in the next 
session or later if the bill was not ready by that time. 

Decreseg Postponement Amend. Bill 

The House also passed into law the U. P. Tempoiary Postponement of Exe¬ 
cution of Decrees (Amendment) Bill which extended the duration of the bill already 
passed by 18 months. The House then adjourued till ibc 10th. Nov. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill (Contd.) 

lOlh. NOVEMBER The Assembly reassembled today at 10 a. m. Shri Purn- 
skottamdas Tandon presiding, after a re*ccsH of 19 da}s in an atmosphere of 
tense expectation, ns the consideration of the II. P. Tenancy Bill was to begin. 
The Speaker today made a request to the members to speak in Hindustani on 
the Bill BO far as possible and to speak Hindustani with a mixture of 
as few English words as possible. Nawob Sir AJuhammad Yusuf wanted the 
consideration of the Bill after other items on today’s order paper had 
been disposed of, but this suggestion brought forth a bitter speech from the Premier. 
Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, secretary, independent party, moved that the Bill 
as amended by the select committee be circulated for eliciting public opinion on it 
till Jan. 15. The Muslim League members twitted Congress Socialists by asking them 
to come forward with their amendments to the present Bill in terms of what they 
had been shouting from house-tops and numerous platforms in rural areas. Mr. 
Zahirul Basnain Lari, speaking on behalf of the Muslim League party, strongly 
opposed Mr, Muhammad Ishaq KhaiYs amendment as being dilatory and went even 
to the length of supporting sir and ejectment proposals in the Bill. Criticizing the 
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Bill, he Bald that no provision had been made in it for landless labourers or 

tenantB-at-will. 

The Revenue Minister explained the Government’s policy regarding the Bill, 

while introducing the same. He said that sir proposals as contained in the 
amended Bill would not affect more than 3,000 or 4,000 landlords, while the 
Government had accepted the zamindars’ own formula regarding ejectment. The 
consideration of the Bill had not concluded when the Rouse adjourned. 

1 1th. NOVEMBER The Premier referred to the sad demise of Kemal Ataturk 
and was followed by Nawab Bir Muhammad Yusuf, Maulvi Aziz Ahmad Khan, 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and the Speaker who recalled the Kbilafat movement 
of 1921 when all Hindus and Muslims had suffered for the cause of Turkey. 

Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was thpn resumed and several interesting 

speeches were delivered. Raja Jagannath Bux Singh, the Raja of Tirwa and 

Achaya Narendra Deva put forth the view-points of the Oudli talukdars, the 
Agra zamindais and the Kisan Sabhaities, respectively. Shaikh Zahir Uddin Faruki 
and Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan dealt in detail with the Muslim League’s point of 
view, while Mr, Ajit Prasad Jain explained the various provisions of the amend¬ 
ed Bill. Shaikh Muhammad Hahihullah declared that history would repeat itself 
and the zamindars would prove ultimately to be the real benefactors of the masses. 
Consideration of the Bill had not concluded when the Assembly rose for the day. 

14th. NOVEMBER Very long spoechos, inteisporsed with humorous sallies, 
were the order of the day, T^bo longest speech was delivered by Mr. Mohanlal 
Gautam (Congress Socialist), who would not rest content until the zamindars were 
abolished outright. He was followed by Khan Bahadur Fazlur Rahaman Khan^ who 
vigojously expressed the point of view of the zamindars regarding the unfair nature 
of the provisions of the Bill. He referred to the minute of di.s.sent of Pandit 
Govind Bal'abli Pant to the report of the select committee on the Agra Tenancy 
Bill of 1926 in which ho wanted that three-fourths of land should be given to the 
tenants and one-fourth should retained as ‘sir’ by the zamindais, and stressed that 
the modest request of the zamindars to keep one-tenth of land as ‘sir’ was being 
refused to-day. The last but by no means the least important speech was made 
by the Minister for Communications, Hafz Mohd. Ibrahim who pointed out that no 
attempt was being made in this Bill to abolish the zamindari system, and in fact 
the Bill was a sort of a saviour to the zamindais, whose position would have been 
giavely threatened if this piece of legislation bad not been brought forward by the 
Government. 

16lh. NOVEMBER Among those who participated in the general discussion 

of the Bill to-day were the Premier, Nawah of Chhatari and the Raja Saheb of 

Jehangirabud^ president of the Biitish Indian Association, Oudh, 

The Premier denied that the measure was a political one, and said that its sole 

aim was to lighten the burden of the crores of ‘kisans’ living in rural areas. He 

recognized the benefactions made by the zamindars to the universities and hospitals 
etc. and wanted them to make sacrifices in the interests of the tenants. Ho said that 
not an inch of actual Sir land w^as being touched at all The zemindars could have 
Sir righls up to 50 acres, and beyond that they had khudkasht lands. Reprding 
ejectment, they had incorporated in the bill what the zamindars and talukdars 
w’anfed them to do and they were still prepared to consider concrete suggestions, 
CoDchiding, he said that the ‘kisans’ after a year would realize that their condition 
was better than what it had been for a century. 

The Nawah of Chhatari mged that the bill should not bo made a political issue 
as it affected lakhs of tenants and zemindars. He pointed out that the Bill wmuld lead 
to a lot of litigation and that it would make the tenants refuse to pay their rent. He 
deplored that there was no mutual cooperation and goodwill between the Government 
and the Opposition in connection with the Bill. 

The Raja Saheb of Jehangirabad regretted that the Premier had spoken in a 
partisan spirit in favour of the tenants and had not said a word as to what they 
were going to do for the zamindars. Ho pointed out that previous Governments had 
always consulted the landlords about the tenancy legislation, and had not taken up a 
partisan attitude. Referring to the Premier’s appeal to the zamindars to make 
sacrifices, be said that there was a limit to such sacrifices, and added that the 
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zamindars could have supported the Govoinraout if proper justice was 
meted out of them. 

Dr. Katju^ Minister of Justice, made an interesting speech in which he criticized 
the Muslim League’s demand for the application of Muslim personal law m the 
Tenancy Bill and quoted from the books that personal law did not apply in Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha’s Turkey of which the Muslims were so proud. 

Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidtvai, replying to the debate, made a sporting offer to the 
Muslim members when he said that the Goveruraont was quite prepared to ajiply 
Muslim personal law in the Bill if the Muslims agiecd to its application not only in 
the case of poor Muslim tenants but also in resi>oct of big zaniindaris and taluqdaris 
also. He invited the Muslims to bring a private bill making the f^hariat law applica¬ 
ble to all the Muslims in the provinces and the Government would support it. He 
reiterated the Premier’s statement that rogatding ejectment if any better coarse was 
suggested by the Opjiosition the Government would he willing to consider the same. 

The House adopted Ihe motion of tho Kovenue Minister, Mr. Kidwai that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, after which it afljourned till Nov. 2S. 

Kent and Revenue Relief Bill 

The U. P. Kent and Reveuuo (Relief) Bill was also introduced today providing 
the same amount of relief to tlio tenants in Oudh in cases of agricultural calamities 
as in the Agra province. But it could not bo passed as a Congress member, Mr. 
Charan Singh moved an ameiidraont to the schedule attached to it. which was 
being discussed when tho House rose for the day and adjourned till Nov. 28. 

28lh. NOVEMBER :-~Tho Assembly adjourned after question lime to-day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of Maulana Shaukai Alt and AJahatma llansraj to whom 
lich tributes weie paid by Premier Pant, party leaders and tlie Speaker of tho 
House, 8hri Purshottam Das Tandon. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

29th. NOVEMBER The House took up to-day the Tenancy Bill for considera¬ 
tion clause by clause. Six amendments were discussed during the course of 
the day, of which none was carried. One of them urged that tho Kumaou and 
excluded and jiartially excluded areas be brought within the purview of the Bill 
and another wanted that the Oudh Rent Act of 1880 be not repealed by this Bill. 

30th. NOVEMBER Two divisions took place to-day in connection with amend¬ 
ments, one on the closure motion moved by a Congress member and tlie other on 
the amendment moved yesterday by a Muslim Leaguer seeking to omit llio delini- 
tions of ‘commissioner’ and 'board' in clause 3(J). 

When tho closure motion was carried only after one speech made from the 
Opposition benches on the amendment, Nawabzuda Liaqat AH Khan emphatically 
protested against the tactics of the Congress party to muzzle the discussion even on 
such a very important amendment. The Speaker remarked that the Government 
should see that the closure motions were not moved too early. Three amendments 
moved from the Opposition benches of a minor character were accepted by tho 
Government today. 

Joint Session of the Legislature 1st. to 5th. December 

Stamp & Court Fees Amend. Bills 

Isl. DECEMBER : —The United Provinces Legislature made history to-day by 
bolding the first joint session of the two Houses to resolve tho deadlock ovor tho 
Stamp and Court Fees Bills and continued for fou? days till tho 5th. Dec. 

The Government in its anxiety to dispose of business expeditiously, had 
issued a strict whip, enjoining on all Congress members to abstain from participation 
in the debate and as no such stricture applied to members of the Opposition, the 
debate became a one-sided affair. However, the setting in which the session was 
held provided some liveliness. Sir Sitaramy President of the Legislative Council, 
presided and the Speaker, Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon sat beside the Premier. 

Over 210 members were present, and the Government whips had calculated 
that they would win with a comfortable margin of 70 votes. This feeling of sure 
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success in the lobby was perhaps resposible for a short speech by Dr. K, N, Katju. 
Minister of Justice, in moving the consideration of the Stamp Bill. 

The most interesting feature of the debate was in the m4nner in which 
the change of seats and of scenes had affected the views held in the past. Pandit 
Qovind Ballabh Pant and Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim^ the Nawab of Chhattari^ 
who then sat on the Treasury Benches, were in favour of increase in stamp duty 
and court fees. Sir Maharaj Sinqh confessed that he had changed his views 
and the Nawab of Chhattari twitted the Treasury Benches by observing that who¬ 
ever occupied those benches becume a victim to the technique of his predecesors. 
Mr. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim felt provoked by the Opposition attacks and 
pleaded that the Government measures were aimed at obtaining funds for bene¬ 
ficent activities. It was one thing, he said, for taxes to be inmosed by an irres¬ 
ponsible government and another by a popular government. He added that the 
scheme of taxation reduced the burden of the poor while it increased the burden 
of the rich. 

The case for the Opposition was opened by Mr. Mubashir Kidwai whose argu¬ 
ments were reinforced hy Mr. Ramchandra Oupta^ Mr. Isha Khan^ Mr, Hasan^ 
the Nawab of Chhattari^ Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan and Rai 
Bahadur Mohanlal. They criticised the Government for having unnecessarily 
precipitated a joint session, 

A majority of 80 votes for the Government was recorded and this revealed to the 
Opposition parties the hopelessness of their task in trying to argue in favour of 
the amendments made by the Upper House. For some* time, the Moslem League 
party in the Assembly took the leading part in the debate but, later, consultations 
in the lobby made them leave the task of leading the debate to the Upper House. 
The division was precipitated by the chief Government whip, Mr. V. N. Tivary^ 
who moved closure of tho debate immediately after the House met after lunch 
liour, and the motion was carried by 155 votes to 75 votes. Later, the President 
iufoimed the House that three votes counted on tho side of the Government were 
doubtful and that he would mention the revised poll to-morrow. 

Tho motion for taking the Stomp Bill into consideratiou was adopted, and there¬ 
after two amendments of the Government were discussed and carried without a 
division. Tlie House then adjourned. 

2nA. DECEMBER The debate developed to-day to a liigh pitch of eloquence and 
liveliness wliich amply made up for yesterday’s dullness. The Opposition’s tactics 
to piovoke the Government benches to break their self-imposed silence succeeded 
and the House heard for three-quarter of an hour lively oiations in which the 
Piemier delivered many a broadside. 

’Vlien the House met the remaining three amendments to the Stamp Bill 
had been carried within half an hour after a discussion in which Dr. Katju spoke 
for tlio Government and Rai Bahadur Mohanlal for the Upper House, 

“TJiese are not taxation measures,” said Pandit Pant. ‘They are taxation 
measures only to the extent that they are money Bills but they lower the charges 
for the pour and increase them for tlio rich. They readjust the burden between 
tlie I wo and are measures based on equity and fair play. They propose to remove 
defects and foibles in Stamps Act and Court Fees Act. While those Bills merely 
aim at removing discrimination in favour of rich zaraindars, we sliall soon come 
up with pro{)Osals for lowering further tlie burden of the poor and increasing that 
of tho richer classes”. 

The Stamp Bill was passed by 155 votes G-1—a shrinkage of 11 votes in the 
Opposition’s strength and an increase of five votes on the side of the Government 
compared with yesterday. 

The House after tho vote took up consideration of the Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and after some debate adjourned till the next day. 

3rd. DECEMBER Members of all shades of opinion belonging to the Opposition 
opposed tooth and nail the Court Fees Bill to-day. The argument advanced by the 
Premier and tho Minister of Justice that tho object of the two Bills was to put 
additional taxation on the rich and to decrease taxation of tho poor failed to carry 
conviction with those not belonging to the Congress benches. Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh, ex-Homo Member, in the course of his P'very able and thoughtful speech, 
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pointed out that the proper course for the Government would have been to toll the 
House that they had been able to effect every possible economy and further taxation 
was needed as those economies were insufficient. Ho rightly stressed that the real 
object of the measure was to enhance revenue. 

If the object was really to help the poor, why did not the Government restore 
the old scales which wore raised in 193G V This pertinent question was put by 
Rai Bahadur Mohan Lai. Tliat tlie basic principle underlying the Court Fees Bill, 
namely to tax justice, was a vicious principle, was the view expressed by another 
member, Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari, The hon. Di-. K. N. Katju. in his 
reply, quoted the view expressed by Sir Shah Muhammad Sulairaan that the court 
fee should bear some relation to the value of rights claimed and to the amount of 
time occupied in deciding it. Syed Aga Haidar strongly controverted this view 
holding that it was an obiter dictum. Ho said : ‘You convert your courts into a 
taxi-cab if you are going to levy court fee according to the time taken.’ 

The House divided twice on closure motion in tlie course of the day. 

Every amendment moved by the Minister was adofited despite vigorou.s opposition 
benches. It was 5-15 p. ra. vlien the most comprehensive and lengthy amendment 
raising the scale of court fee in various suits wa.s carried and the Government 
insisted on night sitting to finish the Bill to-day. The Muslim members objected 
and it was eventually settled that the House be adjourned till the hth. 

5tb. DECEMBER Dr. Katju moved an amendment to-day to Clause flight raising 
the valuation of the zaraindari property in poiraanently settled areas for purposes of 
assessing court fees from 20 to 30 times the annual revenue. He pointed out that 
the market value far exceeded the 30 times. The amendment was opposed by Dr. 
Ram Ugth Singh but adopted by tho House. 

Another amendment was next adopted raising the valuation from six to ten times 
the annual revenue where the land formed an entire estate or a definite share of 
the estate and such revenue was settled but not permanently. 

After a great deal of disoussion the House divided and pa.ss 0 d tho Court Fees 
Bill by 129 against 47 votes. The President said that the business for which the two 
Chambers had been called had concluded and then dissolved the meeting. 

The Te.n’ancy Bill Debate (Co.vtu.) 

6ih. DECEMBER The Assembly met to-day ia connection with tho Tenancy Bill 
and progress was too slow owing to the stiff and stubborn opposition of the Govern¬ 
ment to every amendment emanating from the Opposition benches. Tho whole ot the 
day was taken up with the discussion of tho amendments to Clause 3 relating to the 
definition ‘groveland' and the impiovements which a tenant is permitted to make on 
his holding. While the Bill, as it has emerged from the select committee, is quite 
iiberal to the tenants in sevoial respects, ceitain amendments were carried to-day 
giving them furtiicr rights at tho expense of tho zammdars. One of them provided 
tliat they could constmet tanks for storage purposes. This amendment stood in 
tho name of Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan who was absent but it was permitted to be 
moved by tlie Congress socialist member, Mr. Vishambhar Dayal Triphathi. Nawab 
Yusuf and other raembeis of the Opposition parties strongly opposed tho amendment 
which was eventually adopted by the House by 107 to 27 votes. The other amend¬ 
ments which vveie iejected uiged that terracing or levelling should not come within 
tho scope of improvements for wliich a tenant could claim compensation. 

7th DECEMBER :—Clause 3 of the Bill, dealing with the definitions of tho 
various terms occuriing in subsequent .sections was passed to-day. While the 
Government accepted a verbal amendment, that moved by the Opposition members, 
which in any manner affect or alter the main scheme embodied in the Bill, was 
vigorously opposed by the Government and rejected by the House, 

That the landlord membois are not at all opposed to the just and proper lights 
being conceded to tenants was made clear when Nawab Yusuf and others extended 
their support to the amendment movel by a Congress Member, Pandit Vishambhar 
Dayal Tripathi.^ that ‘sayai’ should not include the payment for the use of wafer 
for irrigation from natural sources. Nawab Yusuf said that wherever tho vital interests 
of tenants were concerned the zamindars were over ready to sacrifice their claims. 
There was an interesting discussion on the amendment moved by Raja Bisheshar 
Dayal Seth for the deletion of the provision embodied in clause 4 that aa agreement 
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botvreen a tenant and a landholder was void if it purported to prevent a hereditary 
tenant from acquiring any of the rights conferred on hereditary tenants. The Raja 
consented that the taluqrlars’ consent was necessary for the enactment of this 
section, so far as Ondh was concerned. This amendment, being opposed to the 
very basic prinoijde of the new legislation, was opposed by the members of the 

Muslim League patty. , . 

Befoie tlie House adjourned, another important amendment was moved by Mr. 
Mahashir Husain Kidwai to delete the provision of making an agroemetit void if it 

|)urportod to take away the right of a tenant, to sub-let. This amendment was 

ojtposed by the (joveriiment on the gioiind that sub-letting was a valuable right 
which a tenant should enjoy, and was lejc'cted by the House. Ihe House then 

adjourned. 

8th. DECEMBER Under the existing law the rigid of sub-letting is given 
only to men in military service. The (Joveinment thought that tlie same right 
sliohld also bo extoniod to those in tlie police service and, accordingly, made a 
piovision in the Tenancy Bill to-day. Mr. Muluisfiir Hussoin Kidwai moved for the 
deletion of the provision relating to the police and this amendment was carried. But 
anotlnir amendment of his which wanted to extend the rigid to all (Jovornmeut 
servants was defeated, with the result that the proposed concession to policemen 
was also lust. 

9th. DECEMBER Mr, [ianstjopal moved lo-day that the rigid granted to men 
in inildaTy service he also deleted. Nawiib Sir Afnlithc<i Fu.su/’ protested against this 
injustice to tlioso who were engaged in the defence of the country, and Messrs. 
Fannxji and Zahoor AJmicd also expressed the same view. Kunwar Sir Maharoj 
Sinffh held on the eontraiy, that policemen who served in the province and could 
nttimd to piivato alTairs did not stand in the same categoiy as soldiers, and that 
the Assembly had ngidy omitted the grant of right to policemen ; but it should retain 
the light enjoyed at [iresent by soldiers. 

The Premier, Pcuidif Qovind BallaWt Punt, expressed suiprise at the attitude of 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf who, as a member of the Kent and Rtwenue Commi- 
ttei', did not vote for the giant of light of sub-lotting to .soldieis. Tlie Premier 
e.NpIainod that military service was under the ('entia! (icveinm' nt and the Ministry 
f(dr that tlie concGSsioa which was given to men in tliat service should be given 
also to tlio police which worked under the proviiioia! Government, But the Hou.se 
having voted down the extension of light to policemen, there was strengtli iu the 
argument tliat it be withhold from soldiers as well. 

?1r, Kidwai, the Jievvnuc Minister,, replying to the debate, declared that iiis 
information was that pcofilo who joined tlie Arinv did not as a rule sub-let their 
holdings. He added tliat for the present the Hon.se .should accept Mr. Pansyopais 
amendment and at a later stage the (lovernmeiit would consider whether some 
agreed formula could ho adopted so that small ouliivatois who took to the police 
and the Army as a career could receive the right of suh-letting. 

The amendment was cairiod and (’lause six as amended was passed. 

After lunch the two main amendments moved by Nawab Sir Afohnwmad Yusuf 
on behalf of Agra zemindars and the other by Raja Jaqannnth Baksh Sinept on 
behalf of the Oudh ialuqdnrs on sir land, were defeated w.thout a division. 

12lh. DECEMBER -Fi ve amendments to Clause 7 (a) of tlie Bill dehning sir 
were discussed during the day and all of them weio rejected by the House. Two 
of them sought to include within the dermitiou land acquired as sir under the Agra 
Tenancy Act of 192G or land which, but for error or omission, should have been 
recorded as sir. 

Another amendment wanted to raise the limit of exemption legarding sir res¬ 
trictions from a maximnm local rate of Ks. 23 or land revenue of F^s. 250 to a local 
rate of Rs. 100 or land revenue of Rs. RCKX). In other words, the araondment urged 
that zamindars paying less than Rs. 1,000 as land revenue should be regarded as 
small zamindars. Some members of the Opposition drew the attention of the 
Government to the fact that the limit of exemption fiom agricultural tax in Bihar 
was upto Rs. 5,000. The Revenue Minister, opposing, said that the Government 
would bear this fact in mind when framing the Bill for agricultural tax, 

18 
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13kh. DECEMBER Three divisions took place to-day in connection with amend¬ 
ments to the Bill, in all of which the Government had a decisive maiority. 
The Opposition did not challenge divisions in order to test their strength, but in 
order to assert their right. Another unsuccessful attempt was made today to make 
the Government change their arbitrary decision about small zamindars and big 
zamindars. An amendment was moved by a Muslim League member to the effect 
that zamindars paying a local rate of not more than Jis, 50 (or land revenue of not 
more than Ks. 5()0) should be regarded as small zamindars in connection with 
restriction of str rights. 

14lh. DECEMBER An amendment of far-reaching significanco was moved by 
a Muslim League party member today wifJi a view to providing land for landless 
labourers, and it was strongly supported by member after member. They said it 
was the acid test of the Government’s professed sympatliy for landless labourers. 
Chapter and verse were quoted from the Congress agrarian committee’s leport in 
which it had been calculated that there were nearly 40 lakhs of landless labourers 
for whom some relief should bo provided. The proposal put forward by the Oppo¬ 
sition was that the land wliich would cease to be sir under the present Ten nicy Act 
should be given to landless labourers of the village community after its relinquisli- 
ment by non-occupancy tenants within three agricultural years. 

Tf even an amendment like this is not acceptable, it goes to prove witlioiit any 
doubt that your object is not what you profess it to be’, said Nawahzada Muhammad 
Liaqat AH Khan. 'AVas it because they had no right to vote lliat no provision was 
made for them in the Bill’ ? This was the question put by Mr. Ishaq Khan. That 
the Congress sang a different tune when it came to the question of improving the 
economic condition of the poor people who had no vote was the criticism made by 
Nawah Sir Muhammad i^usuf. 

Without accepting the amendment, tlio lirveuuc Minister announced a scheme to 
provide land for landless labourers in (‘U'di village cominuniry. He promised to 

uriug forward an amendmorit on behalf of the Government after consulting Opposi¬ 
tion leaders, whereupon tlie amendment was witlidrawn. The Miinsler’s announce¬ 
ment gave satisfaction to the entire House. 

The House passed today Clause V and began to discuss amend moots to Clause 8 (a) 
dealing with demarcation of joint sir. Clause 8 however was adopted on tlio next day. 

16th. DECEMBER Clauses 10, 11 and 12 of tlio Tenancy Rill weie passed 

today. There remained 303 (dauses yet to be discussed. 'Hie House discussed during 
the course of tlie day a number of amendments, wliich wore either rejected or 
withdrawn. One of them urged that zamindars .should have expropriatary lights in 
sir land, while another wanted that tenants should have hereditary rights in a?/ 

lands. The Government opposed the latter amendment on tlie ground that it sought 
to upset the basic principle of the Bill and the Muslim League paity supjiorted the 
Government. 

17lh. DECEMBER; —The final consideration of ('lause 12 of the Bill was post¬ 
poned in order tliat tlie wording of amendments adofited by the Assembly might be 
refarred to the Law department, A n<?w piovison to Clause 13-A, dealing with the 
rights of certain tenants of sir, was added by the House to day on a motion made 
by the parliamentary secretary to tlie Hevenue Minister, Mr. A. P. Jam. Kunwar 
Str Maharaj Singh moved an amendment .seeking to add another provi.sion which 
urged that no hereditary rights .should accrue in land which was sir before the 
Commencement ol the Agra Tenancy Act of 19JG or the Oudli Kent Amendment Act 
of 1921. An objection was raised by tlie Revenue Minister to the consideration of 
this amendment on the ground tliat it was u negation of tlie amondmtmt already 
accepted by the House in regard to lieieditary rights tor tenants. Tlie Minister was 
also supported by his parliamentary secretaiy hut their objection was not upheld 
by the Deputy Speaker. The amoudraorit was discussed and rejected by the House. 

19th. DECEMBER A number of clauses in Chapter II of the Tenancy Bill 
were passed to day in redrafted form. This related to (1) application for demarca¬ 
tion of sir, (2) demarcation of sir., (3) demarcation of sir in case of joint str or 
Joint Khudkaaht and (4) certain circumstances in which a atr-holder cannot eject his 
tenant. The last clause dealing with the rights of tenants of sir was also redrafted 
and it was under discussion when the House adjourned for the day. 
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Eaja Bishcshivnr Dayal Seth moved for the deletion of all these clauses one by 
one on the ground that they made unjustifiable encroachment on the sir rights of 
zamindars. Ho also took very strong objection to the unwarranted and arbitrary 
differentiation made by the Government between small landlords and big landlords 
and between one kind of sir and another kind of nir. As he himself said he was 
fighting for a principle. His jdea for justice and fair play to zamindars in connection 
with their sir rights was no more than a ci'y on the wilderness and every one of 
his amendments was rejected. 

20th. DECEMBER A point of constitutional interest was raised today by 
Raja Bishoshwnr Dayal Seth whether the local Government and the local Legisla¬ 
ture were competent to grant iioreditary rights to tenants under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, in disregard of the sanads granted to Taliiqdars by an authority 
superior to the local Govornmont. In re[>ly to the motion, Mr. A. P. Jain^ Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary made a strong attack on tlio Taluqdari system. He said that a 
vast majority of Taluqdars wore parasites who w'ere adding to the wealth of the 
nation but took away tlie liard-oarncd produce of tenants. He added that no 
argument that the Taluqdais lield any lights under sanads would be of any avail 
to-day and they could not stith; the voice of the nation. 

Clauses 13 F, 14, 15, 16, 17 aud 18 of the Bill weie passed by the House. In 
moving an amendment for the reduction of the })eriod of tenure for sub-tenants 
under clause 13 F (2), Nainah Sir Mohammad Yusuf pointed out that any 
wild cat scheme for elimination of zamindars might bo a vote-catching stunt but 
could not peiraaneutly solve the economic problem of the tenants. 

21ft. DECEMBER Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kfdwat, Minister for Revenue, announced 
fo-day an im[>ortant scheme framed by the Govoinraent to provide land for landless 
labourers in villages. It was as follows : — 

(1) A resident of a village w!io is neither a landholder nor tenant of any land 
may apply to the assistant collector in chaige of the sub-division that he wishes to 
cultivate land in his village and on receipt of such application the assistant collector 
shall after satisfying himself by such enquiry as he thinks fit that the ap[)liGaat 
intends to cultivate will proceed as follows : 

(A) Allot to him laud which is in the cultivation of a landlord assessed to more 
than Ks. 25 local rate. 

(B) If no such land is availahle, allot to him land which is in the cultivation of 

a landlord assessed to Hs, 25 or less than Ks. 25 as local rate and who cultivates 

more than 26 acres. 

tO) If no .such laud is availahle, allot to him land wliich is cultivated by a 

tenant who cultivates more than 20 acres otherwise than as a sub-tenant 

or a tenant of sir. 

(D) If no such land is available allot to him waste land, 

Piovided that the assistant collector shall not allot to the applicant moie 

than five acres of land ; 

(2) The applicant shall become a hereditary tenant of the land allotted to him 
under the provisions of this clause and shall be liable to pay such rout as the 
assistant collector may determine. 

(3) In a case coming under clause (C) of subclause (1) the right of the tenant 

shall cease in the laud allotted aud the assistant collector shall determine the lent 

payable by him for the remainder of his holding. 

(4) If in a case under clause (A) or (B) of subclause (1), the land allotted is 
5tr, such laud shall ceaso to ho sir. 

(5) No person shall apply under this section who might succeed to a tenancy 
under the provisions of sections from 30 to 33 or on whom a proprietary or under¬ 
proprietary right iu the village might devolve. 

A number of amendments w ere discussed and the Assembly then adjourned 
to Jan 3. 



The U, P. Legislative Council 

Autumn—Session—29th. August to 3rd September 1938 

The auturnn session of the |I, P. Le^^islative Council opeued at Lucknow on tlie 
29tb. August 1938, Sir St/a Ram ])rGsidinf;. Thoie was a fai/ly /,^ood attendance. 

The President announced the assent of the Governor to the Maternity Benefit 
Act and the Legislative Chambers (Membcjs’ Emoluments) Act. This was followed 
by the announcement by tho secretaiy of the concnn-encu by the Assembly in 
the amendments made by the Council to the First Ot'fcndcfs’ Prohation ih!l, the 
Borstal Bill and the Prisoners’ Release on Probation Bill. 

The secretaiy laid on tlio table various P»ills passed by the Assembly in the 
last session and announced a message received fiom the Assembly regarding their 
disagreement with tho amondraents made by the Council to the' Stamp Bill and 
the Court Fees Bill, 

Removal ok Cokuui-iiuns 

30th. AUGUST -.—Praise for the Governm'‘nt foi taking up seriously the 
question of ridding tlio piovincc of coiruption and foi Sir Maharaj Singh and ollici' 
members of the cornifition oomrnitlei' for their pioinpt work in producing an ad¬ 
mirable report was showered from all section's of the House when tho Council took 
up consideration ot the rejioit to-day. 

Mr. Mahanldl Shah opined that those who lose fiorn the laiiks worn gLUieially 
more prone to corrupt habits than those dii-cctly nominated and pleaded for gieater 
direct recruitmiMit. He favouiod appointments tlnough (lu; (hililic Services Com- 
mission. Mr, Ramchundra dupta saitl coiruption in tlu' services was the dai kest 
spot in public life. 11c was sure tliat coriiiption ivas rampant in cveiy depaitrncnt 

though it differed in degree, He appealed to the Government to seek co-opLM'atioii of 

the public to give elTect to tlic committee's i('commendations, so that they may not 
remain only a pious wish. Mr. Shn-wnni urged tlie abolition of honorary magisti'acies, 
as the institution was made foi conu|»tion. Mi. Chandrabhal (Coiigioss) hoped the 
present Govoininent w'ould he more successful than the past (luvoinments in tlioir 
efforts to rout out the evil, lie siggi'stel that the nariu^s of those officers found 
guilty of corriqitioii should be published in the adniinistialion lepurt and also that 
action should be taken against them. Chaudhiny Akhtur /lussain challenged the 
representative chaiactor of tho committee and held (hat it did nut represent all shade, 
of opinion, nor Government department. 

The hon. Dr. K N. Katjii, replying to the debate, said that (he question was 
under consideration of the Finance Department. He liopod the Council w’ould not 

hesitate to sanction funds for it. He contended that it wa.s nut a question of public 

opinion on tho subject, which was a legacy of the protiacted foreign domination. 
Replying to tlie chaigo made regarding the anti-corruption drive against Muslims, 
ho said the Government was not to bo deteircd from routing out the evil by any 
body of communal corisideiations and appealed to memhtos to give to tbo Govern¬ 
ment ciodit for disinterested public service. Tlie flouse thou adjuuined. 

Stamk k Court Fees Bills 

31st. AUGUST The first serious bitch between the two Houses of the Legis¬ 
lature occurred to day when the Couuc:! refused to reconsider the various aiiieud- 
ments made by it in its last session to the tStarap (Amondraents) Bill and the 
Court Fees (Amondraents) Bill, all of which had been negatived bv the Assembly 
earlier in this month. 

Lacli one of the amendments was most dispassionately considered, and the House 
saw no reason to reverse its previous veidict. Jn rho circumstances, membeis of 
the Opposition resented thc^ remark of the Minister of Justice that his arguments 
would not penetrate the walls behind w'hich they weie entionched and that it was 
no use tiying to convince them, ('kaudhuri Akhtar Hussain made a spirited 
speech emphasising that tho Minister’s romaik was uncalled for and was a great 
injustice to the Council, He added that the House was cooperating with tho 
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Governraont to the very best of llioir reason. Otherwise, not a siDgie clause in 
these two JBills would have been accepted by them. 

lu tile absence of the Minister for Justice, Mr. Lakshmi Narayan, pariiawentary 
Hocivtary, spoke and expressed his sense of disappoinirovnt at what ho characterized 
as the class Sfiirit shown by the Opposition. There wore thiee divisions 
course of the day, in all of which Government were defeated. The two Bills 
now went baeJe to the Assembly prior to being |)Iaced before a joint session of the 
two ifouses. 


Demand rou Ayurvedic College 

lit. SEPTEMBER The House discussed non-ofheiaf resolutions to-day. Mr. 
Raton Lai Jotv (Cotigiess) moved a lesolution recommending to tlio Government to 
start a tiist giadi* college at an eatly date at some suitable centre to impart higher 
cdiicat on and training in tlie Ayurvedic and Unani .systems of medicine. He drew 
atti'iitiou to the scientific basis of these two r\ sterns wliich had the sanction of ages 
iiehind them and continued to be highly ponular among flie masses despite the fact 
tliat tliey had not been encouraged by the Btate since the advent of the British Gov- 
ernmont in India. 

Kai Bahadur Thakur llanvman Singh, leadei (»f the Ojiposition, moved an amend¬ 
ment to the eflVct that tiaining should be imparted in Hindi or Urdu, and pointed 
out tiuit (ho products of the Medical dollego were not enough to provide medical aid 
to tJie [leople in ruial areas. Further, far mote was being spent on the salaries of allo¬ 
pathic doctors than on the purciiase of medicines, ami the system was not as beneficial 
as tlie indigenous system. 

}/nf}z Mnhaihmad Ihrahim^ Minister, detailed the help nmdored by the Government 
to the vai’ious existinc; A\urvedic and Uiiaiii iustitniious. A sum of lis. 45,000 each 
was p.iid to thf' Ifenaic.s and Aligaih univer.sitie.v, Ih'.. 10,000 each to two scliools at 
Ilai'fiwar and Lucknow, Rs. I.OOO to an Ayurvedic institution at Jhaiisi and Rs. 49,500 
to the Boaid o! Indian Medicine, for encouragement to Vaids ami Hakims The 
Minister added that icceiitly tlic Goveniment liad decided to open a large number _ of 
indigenoii.^ dispensaries in iiiral aieas and asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. 
The resolution was Iheroupou withdiawu. 

Govt. Loans Payadle to Local Bodies 

Loto Mohon Lai Salt mo\ed tlie next i« solution recommending to Government to 
withdraw tlu* (foviu nmeut circular no. 59 F. 1. dated Mareh IB, 1938, relating 

to infi'icst on (ii)V( I nnieut loans payable hy local l>odies and to reduce interest on all 

loans to lotai hcilics to pel edit, pei annnm, unless such late was lower, 

n<ifi: Mtihannuad Ihrahtm, Minister, said that tlie piesent rates of interest were 
so fa'iiuiahle that lie pejsunally would have liked to |)ay off all loans that the local 
Government (('ok foi iiiigatiuu projects but unfortunately it was not open under the 
Nieraeyer Aw aid. 'I'ho local (hivernraent gave loans to local bodies from borrowings 
•from the Government of India and the lulo of interest charged was tho rate prevailing 
at tlie time wlieu the loans were taken. 

The lesululiuu was rejected without division. 

Pkivileoes 01 Memulks 

Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta moved a resolution lecommending to the Government 
to tiling a bill defining the piiviieges of the mcmbeis of the legislatuie, the bill being 

drafted on tho advice of a eonmiitlee of tlio two Chambers. He jiointed out that sec. 

7J of the (Jovdiiinent of India Act contemi»!atcd the enactment of such a bill. 

Tho resolution was adopted and tho House adjourned. 

Emdloyment Statistics 

2nd. SEPTEMBER ;- Tiic hon. Dr. K. N. Katju moved an official lesolution to-day 
lecommending liiat the following mattois enumerated in the piovincial legislative 

list should be regulated iu thi.s province by au Act of the Central Legislature (1) 

i^tatistics of cmployrnGiit and (3) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
couits with lesjiect to (he said Act of the Central Legislature. The Minister 

explained that in the month of May, 1937, the Govornmout of India addressed the 
piovincial Governments stating that the question of middle class unemployment was 
under consideration and that it was proposed to tho central Government that statistics 
of unemployment should be collected but the Governmnet of India preferred to 
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collect statistics of cmploymeut in tho difFc/cnt branches of industry, which would 
indicate the limits of absorption in tho diffe/ont industries and otlier branches of 
employment. Tho piuviricial (iovernmeufs agreed to necessary legislation being 
undertaken by tlio cootial Oovoinrnonf which proposed that tho enquiry should be 
confined to regulated factories, mines and jailw^ays. The (lovernmcnt of the United 
rrovinces suggested that, the statistics of employment should cover registered 
companies, bank association.s, municipal and distjict boards, and Government 
department. These statistics would show tlic requirements in the diiTerent branches 
of employment. Tho provincial Government could amend tlie central legislation 
whonevor occasion arose. The Minister t houglit that such statistics would serve 
a very useful purpose. Tho lesolntion was adojdtd after some discussion. 

IJiLLR I’arski) 

The House passed into law four Hills within five minutes, there being no amend¬ 
ments tabled to ihem us Hiey were of u non-(‘.(utliovcisial duiiacter. I'liese Bills 
had already bi'un passed I'} iIk' Assembly. ’J'liey were tlie Almoia Honorary Assistant 
Colleetors Decrees and Oidor-;-: Validating Hill, tlie f’uldic (Tamhling (Amendment) Hill, 
the Bengal Regulation Repe.iling Bill atul the Abatement of Kent Suits Bill. Tlie 
Council then adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER; —The Opposition was rud alert to-day in cballenging a division 
in time when tlie I’lrsideut detlaied that Hk* motion made by Rui Bahadur Balm 
Mohanltil to refer to h select cunimiltce the R’egulaiization of Remissions Bill 

was lost, Maii> of the niimticrs nmairicd in tl.i' hdtbics wlicn Hie debate con¬ 

cluded, and those tliut lemuimd, to (juote the Rresidont, wur looking at each other 
and at oio' auothci, tait i.oiio of tlnni stood n)> in time. A division was, however, 

challeiigetl on the thiid reading of the T.ill whicli was passed hy the House by 

an overwlielming majority. A sirnihu motion for reference to a select committee was 
made ui lespect (f tho Stay of Uiocecdings (Revenue Couits) (Amendment) Bill, 
wliicli K'eeived no suppuit Hem ar \ Sdtion ar.d was lejected wilboiit division. The 
Uouncil was at tins stage pno o(jurd. 

Special Se »»icn—29th. Nov. (o 5lh. December 1938 

The special scsidou of the Coui.eil commei.ctd on tho 29th. November and 
continui'd tdl tlie 5th December. As a maik of respect to tiie sac-red memory of the 
late Kai Bahadur N. K. Mukhtrjoe, M. A, Allahalad, Mahatma Hansiaj, Maulana 
Shaiikat Ah and Mustafa ivemai Atatuik, tJu' Cuui.cil adjoinned to-day w'lihout 
transacting any hu.-iiness after lire president Sir iSrfa Bam liad paid arr (di quent 
tribute to eaedi of them on his on'u hclialf as well as on tahalf of the Council. 

iNCKEASr: IN SUGAHCA.VE CtSS 

30lh. NOVEMBER '.--Tlie entire hiisiness scheduled for Ibis session of the Council 
was concluded to-day and tho Goveiumeiit were confronted by an adjournment, motion 
brought by I)i. Ram Ugrnh Singh to discuss tire failure of the Government to honour 
tho undertaking given by the Minister of .lustieo in Fubn ary not to increaso tax under 
see. 29 of the Sugar FacUnies Control Aot beyond the limit of ono pice per maund 
without the sanction of tire legislature. Dr. Singh did not want that any 

democratic Government should have a right to impose tax without the sanction of 
tho legislature and refused to withdiaw bis motion unle.ss tlie Government brought 
foiward the resolution for discussion during the present session. The Minister for 
Communications later agreed to tho matter being discussed by the Council after 
the joint sesssion and pointed out that ho was not himself in a position to fix a 
particular date as tho Minister of Justice was not hero. He said that he could 

consult the Minister of Justice on his return today. The adjournment motion was 
thereupon withdrawn. 

The House passed into law the Melas Bill and the Temporary Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees (Amendment) Bdl. 

The Council held a joint session with the Assembly from the Itt. to 5lh. 
December to discuss and pass the Stamp and Court Fees Bills and then 

reverted to its own business when by a majority of eighteen to nine votes it 

^ For proceedings sec Assembly Section p. 134. 
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turned down the Government resolution sponsored by Dr. Katju^ Minister of 
Justice and Development, seeking the approval of the Ilouse for the levy of cess at 
the rate of half an anna per maund on sugarcane entering the local areas comprised 
in vacuum pan sugar factories in the U. P. for consumption, use or sale therein for 
the cane-crushing season of 1938-39, and carried the amendment that the cess be three 
pies instead of six pies. 

The House the passed into law the Rent and Revenue (Relief) Bill transmitted 
from the Assembly without any amendment and was adjourned sine die. 


Bills passed by the Assembly in 1937 

The following eleven Bills which were passed by the Assembly during the year 
1937 leccivod the assent of His Excellency the Governor and became Acts. 

The United Provinces Ministers’ Salaries Act laid down that Ministers should be 
paid Rs. 500 per mensem and be entitled to free residence. 

The United Provinces Legislature (OfTicers’ Salaries) Act laid down the salaries of 
the Speaker, Deputy Sp'*aker, President and Deputy President and piovided for a free 
residence for the Speaker 

Tlie United Provinces Pailiamontary Secretaries (Removal of nisqualification) Act 
enabled salaried Parliamentary Secretaries to continue to be members of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

The United Provinces Municipalities (Amendment) Act postponed the general 
municipal elections at Naini Tal and Miissoorio in view of the pending revision of tlie 
Municipalities Act. 

The Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Act enabled tenants in certain permanently 
settled areas to sue for abatement of rent and extended the period for instituting 
these suits. 

The United Provinces Entertainments and lietting Tax Act imposed a tax on 
amusements and betting on the lines of the Acts in force in Bengal, Bombay and the 
Punjab. 

Tlie United Provinces Agriculturists’ Keliof ('Arnendmoutt Act provided for the levy 
of court fees on plaints and applications under the original Act. 

The United Provinces Muslim Waqfs (Araen<lrnens) Act was jiasseJ to legalize tlie 
appointments of Provincial Commissioners of Waqfs. 

The Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees Act was subjecded to 
certain amcriilments as a result of discussion. Its object was to prevent agriculturists 
from being com[ieIle] to pay up amounts which they could . ot really affoid to pay, 
or wincli it was inequitable that they should bi’! called upon to pay pending legislation 
on tie suiiject. The Act piovided that tiie execution of <;ertaiii types of decrees 
against agriculturists should be postf>oned as a temporary riicasuie. 

The most important Act passed, and the only one which provoked lively 
discussion, was the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Act 
(No. IV of 1937). On assuming offices the Congress (government had stayed 

various revenue proceedings iu older to protect cultivators. These orders liad 
been attacked as being illegal, and legislation was therefore introduced to 

legalize the position. Some concession was made to tho interests of the zemindars, 
and the Bill was slightly more favourable to them than were the stay orders. 
Accordingly the zamindars, while disap|)ioving the principle of tho staying of 
proceedings, were not anxious to vote against the Bill. The Bill provided for 
the stay of all original suits for ari-ears of rent prior to 1.344 rabi and provided 
for tho stay of other proceedings including ejectment. The zamindars generally 
urged that it was inequitable to stay tlie proceedings of rent realization 
while no steps were being taken to stay the realization of revenue or to 

refund revenue that had already been paid. The Bill was eventually adopted 
new con. Subsequently certain defects which were brought to the notice of 

Government were removed in the United Provineos Stay of Proceedings (Revenue 
Courts) (Amendment) Act (No. VI of 1937). 

Bills Passed by the Council in 1937 

The Council passed 11 oflacial Bills during tlie year, all of which had been 
transmitted by the Assembly after having been passed by that House. 
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The Uoited Provinces Le^^islature (OITicers’ Salaries) Bill was, in the first 
instance, passed by tlie Council witli an arnernlmeiit seeking to reduc(3 fho salary 
of the Deputy Speaker from Rs. 2,0tK) to Ks lO'JO per .V‘ar, but as the Assembly 
did not agree to this cliange the ('louncil acquiesced to the original [irofiosal. 

The United Provinces Stay of Proceedings G'^evenuo Courts) Bill, the tern- 

t iorary Postponement of Execution of Decree’s Bill, and the United Provinces 
entertainments and Betting Tax Bill evoked consider.ihio intoi-est and were 
agreed to by the House after prolonged discussion. Three non-offieial Bills 
were introduced to amend the United Provinces Kncumtiercd Estati^s Act and 
one to amend the United Provinces Agriculturists’ lielief Act. 

Bills Passed by the Assembly in 1938 

The United Provinces Borstal Bill which was introduced in the Assorahly on the 
25th. .lannary, 10^8, was considmed and passed on tlo' 2t)th Ajuil. Ir piovided for 
the establishment of one or more P»orstal Institutions for the segregation and 
jeformatlon of adolescent offcndcis. Tlic other cognate Bills nanidy, the llnited 
Provinces First OITendors’ Probation Bill and the United Pioviiuus ILelease of 
Probation Bill were also passed on the same date. The foiiner made piovision for 
the release of certain ofCtuideis iindt'r c('rt.\in <iunditions while the later (Empowered 
criminal courts to send certain offendeis to Boistal Institutions and also empowered 
the Provincial Pfovernmont to re!t*ast' ceitam piisonois on certain eonditions. The 
amendments to all these three Bills made liy the Iv(‘gislativc Council weie agn.'ed to 
by the Legislative Assembly in August, 19d.;. 

Tlie United Piovinees IvOgishitive Chambers (M<‘mbers l-bnolurnents) Bill intro¬ 
duced on the 1st March. PJdd, was passed on the g.'ith Apiil, P.)3S, after rnuidi 
discussion. It provided salaries and travelling allowan(*es of the nn'mheis of both 
tlio Chambers of Provincial Legislature 

The United Piovinces Maternity Benefit Bill seeking to give elTcct to tlie reeimi- 
mendations of the Royal (/oramission on labour in India in respect ol matinuity 
benefit was passed on the 27th Apnl, 19.58. 

The two taxation moasnies, namely, (lie (kmit Pees (Amendment) Bill ami the 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill whudi were introduced in .lamuuv, 19i>S, were ('onsideied 
and passed tiy the Ileus** .aftci an interesting d**h;ite on Tith and 2()th A[»ril, P.),'58. 
These Bills were passed with eert.iin amemlments hy the Unit'*ii Piovin<'es ly'gislati ve 
Council which weie aeei'ptahle to the Legislative A^seintdy. Beth thc'-e ine.asuies 
were however passed, as oiiginally al*>pted in the .Assembly, ni a joint silting of 
tlie United Piovinees Legislature in tlie first wei'k of Demnihei, 1938. 

Tim United Piovinei's Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill was also passed on ‘ilith 
April, 1988. It j)rovi*led (liat in tlie couise of revision under settlome it juoceedings 
(ho rents of heiis of sfafutorv tenants coiiM he abated in the same manner as those 
of statutory tenants iin'liT the Amendrni*nt Act of J9;5(l. 

The most important Bill dining tins period was the United Piovinees Ti'uaney Bill 
whicli was intioduee*! in the Assembly on the 2tP*' Apnl, 19.'5S and which w.is 
referred to a select committee to rejioit theicon. It piovided foi relu'f to the 
over-buidoned tenantiy. The Bdl is at present under consideration in the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly. 

The Tiade Disputes Conciliation Bill introduced in the Assembly on 22nd .lanuarv, 
1988 was withdrawn hy the Hon’hle (ho Minister of Justice on October, 1938 with 
an assnianco that a riioie eornpieiiensivo raeasuie would sliortly bo introduced 
on the subject. 

The Lucknow University Act (Amendment) Bill, the Hindu Dhaiamdaya Bill, the 
United Provinces Shops Bill, the United Piovinees Agiieultural 19oduco Market Bill, 
the United Piovinces Trade Union Recognition Bill and the Allahabad University 
Act (Amendment) Bill, all introduced ou the .'Uh April, i93S, were either in circulation 
stage or in a later stage. 

The Assembly passed during its August session the Almora Honorary Assistant 
Collectors’s Decrees Validating Bill, a Bill to extend the period for the institution of 
suits for abatement of rent in certain permanently settled areas, the Public Gambling 
(Amendment) Bill, the United Provinces 8tay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts 
(Amendment) Bill, and the United Provinces Regularixation of Remissions Bill. The 
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United Provinces Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill was leferred to a Select 
Committee to rej)ort thereon. 

The Assembly passed the United Provinces Melas Bill in its October session and 
also the United Provinces Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees 
(Amendment) Bill. 


Bills Passed by the Council in 1938 

The following fifto('n official Bills were recei ved in the Legislative Council, after 
having been passed by tlie Legislative ^Assembly : 

(i) The United Provinces Court of Wards (Amendment) Bill. 

(ii) Tlio United Provinces Maternity Bill. 

(iii) The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill. 

(iv) The United Provinces Borstal Bill. 

(v) The Prisoners’ Kelease on Probation Bill. 

(VI) The United Provinces Kirst Offenders’ Probation Bill. 

(vii) The United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

(viii) The United Provinces Coiirt-Pees (Amendment) Bill. 

(ix) The Unite<l Provino'es IjOgislative Chambers (.Members’ Emoluments) Bill. 

(x) Tlie Alraora Honorarv Assistant Collector’s Decrees and Orders Validating 

Bill. 

(xi) The United Piovinces Pnhlic Gambling (Amendment) Bill. 

(xii) The Bengal Begnlation Bt*pealiiig Bill. 

(xiii) The United Provinces Abatement of Kent Suits Bill. 

(Gv) The United Provinces Kegularization of Remissions Bill. 

(xvi The United Piovincc* Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) (Amendment) 
Bill. 

The Council passed all the Bills without amendment except the three (iv) to (vi) 
relating to prison administration, and the two (vii) to (viii) ielating to the amend¬ 
ment of the Stamp and Court-Fees Acts, which were agieed to with certain amend¬ 
ments. The Legislative Assembly, liowever, coiicurM;! in the amendments made 
by the (Council to the former fhtee, viz (iv) to (vi) but did not agice in respect of 
the amendments to the latter two, viz (vii) and (vin). The (^ouncil, even on recon¬ 
sideration, adhered to their original amendments to the Stamps and ('lourt-Fees Bills, 
to which the Assembly again lefusml to agree. There were no non-official Bills 
during this period. 

Resolutions passed by the Council in 1938 

The only official resolution which ielated to the regulation of the statistics of the 
employment by an Act of the Central Legislature, was adopted by the Council 
without much discussion. The Council also adopted two non-official resolutions, (i) 
recommending to Government to bring up a Bill defining the privileges of the 
members of the Legislature, and (li) regarding (he zamindaifl and tainqdars in the 
United Provinces being owneis of land and not rriertdy rent-collectors or thekedars. 
Three more non-official resolutions were hi ought up, tlie first of which regarding 
starting of a first-grade college for tiainmg in Ayurvedic and llnani systems of 
medicine was withdrawn by the mover, tlie second legarding reduction in the rate 
of interest on loans to local bodies was lo.st and the third regarding appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the administiation of the Agra University was not 
moved. 
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The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Poona—17th. August to 17th. November 1938 

Draft Rules of Procedure 

The autumn session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona on 
the 17tb. August 1938 with Mr. O. V. Mnvlankar in the chair and continued for 
the next three months with short breaks till the 17th. November. 

The major portion of the time today was occupied by the consideration of the 
draft Rules of Procedure in the Assembly, which were submitted by the hon. Mr. 
B. O. Kher. Prime Minister. A keen debate ensued over the following sub-clause : 
“A recognised language means any one of the following languages, namely, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Kanarese, Urdu or Hindi Hindustani.” Mr. Ali Bahadur fthan moved 
an amendment to the effect that in place of ‘Urdu or Hindi Hindustani”, the w’ord 
“Hindustani” should be substituted. Mr. R. N. Maridtlk move 1 an amendment 
to the effect that both Urdu and Hindi Hindustani should not be cousidereil to he 
recognised languages of the Presidency. Mr. B. G. Khei\ replying to the debate, 
stated that it was obvious from Hie debate that everybody was agieed on the 
language. The only difference was by what name that language should be called. 
The present was neither the occasion nor the time nor was the Assembly the place 
to settle and discuss communal questions. The lingua franca of India was going to 
be Hindustani, which could he written both in the Urdu and Devanagn scripts. 

Both the amendments were rejected and the original rule was a'iopfod. 

Mr. H. S. Jhabwalla's amendment to tlie effect that the Speaker, if he wanted 
to adjourn the meeting for more than seven days, should do so witli the cou.sent 
of the House instead of as provided, namely, by the consent of the (tovertiinent oi 
at the request of the Government. Mr B. O. Kher oppitsed tin* amendment and 
stated that the Government ought to be there a.s tlie (ioverurnent alone would 
know the volume of woik that would be done by the Assembly, especiailv 
Government work. The amendment was put to vote and lost. Mr. dhahwalla (;alb*d for 
a division which resulted in 35 voting for the amendment aud Cl against. The House 
then adjourned. 

18tb. AUGUST :—Whether it was deraoctatic to give power to a few to move a 
“no-confidence” motion against the Speaker was discussed to-day. The proposed 
rule provided that at least 50 members should stand up in thei/ f)laces aud support 
the motion of “no-confidence” in the Speaker, if leave to move it was to be granted. 
Mr. R. N. Mandlik moved an amendment, seeking to reduce the number from 5G 
to 40. Under the exisiting conditions, he agieed, when even ^speakers were subject 
to party discipline or owed allegiance to a party, it was difficult to get enough 
number of members to stand iif) to support a “uo-confidence” motion. The hon. 
Mr, B, O. Kher, Prime Minister, .said that he was surprised at the aigument.s 
in the name of democracy. Would it be <lernocracy to give power to a few to 
bring “no-confidence” motions whenever they liked, he asked. Mr. Kher said that 
he was surprised that for every small thing, democracy was being invoked and 
exploited. Where was the question of democracy in a “uo-confidence” motion 
against a Speaker ? The amendment was rejected, 16 voting for and GG agaiist. 

20th. AUGUST The Assembly to-day decided that at least two days should he 
allotted for non-official business for every fourteen days of Government business 
transacted. According to the original draft rules, the lime for non-official business 
was to be decided upon by the Government for themselves. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi 
moved an amendment to the effect that the Government should consult the Speaker 
before deciding upon the number of days to be allotted for private business. 

A series of amendments were moved suggesting an increased number of days aud 
more facilities to non-official business. Rao Bahadur Chitale suggested an amend¬ 
ment that, in view of the heavy business the present Government has to put through 
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in one complete session, no more than fourteen days should be allotted for transacting 
private business. Mr. B. M. Quote moved an amendment on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment that at least two days should be allotted for non-official business for every four¬ 
teen days of Government business. The hon. Mr. B. O. Kher^ Premier, replying, 
staled that it was impossible to reconcile the various amendments from the Opposition, 
but the Goverument fully appreciated the Opposition members’ viewpoint and hence 
Kfionsornd M '. Oiipte’s amendment which met the Opposition’s viewpoint better than 
some of the Opposition amendments moved. 

Three amendments were withdrawn and three others were thrown out and the 
amendment moved on behalf of the Government was carried. 

22nd. AUGUST An attempt was made to curtail the powers of the Speaker to¬ 
day. Toe draft provision authorised the Speaker to have powers to give priority to 
any item of nou-ufficial business, notwithstanding anything contained in the previous 
rules alieadv disfiosed of. Mr. A. V. Chitrc moved an amendment for deletion of the 
provi.sioii. Ho said that the Speaker already had unlimited powe-s and extra powers 
contemplated hy the provision were unnecessary. The hon. Mr. B O. Kher assured 
the Uoicio that since the rule applied only to non-official business, there was no possi¬ 
bility of (h)vernment business getting priority. The amendment was lost. 

Kimilaily, two other amendments were rejected by the House, one requiring that 
the Speaker should consult the Rouse before giving such priority, and another seeking 
to do away with the system of ballot to decide about the relative precedence of reso¬ 
lutions for the Assembly, so that precedence may be determined by the order in which 
the resolutions were received in the office. 

Tlie rule regarding the language to be used by members on the floor of the House 
caused au interesting debate in the aftemoin. The draft provision was that the busi¬ 
ness of tfie House be transacted iu English but any member not acquainted, or not 
sufficieiitlv acquainted, witii the Eugiish language be permitted to speak in any 
regional languages Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan moved an amended amendment which read : 
“Tile bnsiiiesh ho generally transacted in English but any member who felt he was 
not acquainted oi- not sufficiently acquainted with English may speak in Hindustani, 
etc. Ml. B. (}. Khcr^ expressing the views of the Government, said that the (lovern- 
ment were in full sympathy with the Opposition members having Hindustani as the 
language of the Assembly, He felt that there would be complete liberty to speak in 
any language, hut it should not contravene the provisions of the statute. 

23rd AUGUST The Assembly decided to-day that the business of the House 
shall bo conducted in English, hut if a member was unacquainted with or felt he was 
not suffiuoutly aequaintel willi English, he may address tlie House in any of the 
recogni.iod langiuiges of the province. Mr. Ah Bahadur Khan hoped that memheis 
of the Taity hi power would bung about a tra'iiliou so that theie would be less 
speei lies m English which was an emblem of slavery. He wished that Gov^nment 
eneouragol the use of Indian languages iu the House and thus help in circumventing 
Section 85 of the Government of India Act. The Hon. Mr. £?. O. Kher said that 
raiunbers were rji^t expected to use several languages and would ordinarily stick to 
one Indian wlien they were not acquainted or not sufficiently acquainted with English. 
He accepted tlie ameiulraeut with this understanding aud the House thereafter adopted 
it and then adjourned. 

24lh. AUGUST The Opposition (lut up a stiff fight to-day against the curtailmeut 
of their rights iu the matter of speech. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment to 
the effect that no such power should invest in the Speaker so far as Bills were con¬ 
cerned. Mr. S, H. Jhabwala^ Mr. A. V. Chitrc^ Mr. S. L. Karandikar and Rao 
Bahadur Chitale spoke m favour of the amendment and argued that the Speaker 
should not have this power to stifle expression especially in view of several contenti¬ 
ous measures like the Tenancy Bill coming before the House. The hon. Mr. B. G. 
Kher, Prime Minister, said that the speeches during the discussion on the draft rules 
amply justilied the necessity of such a rule. If that were not there, he felt it would 
moan a curtailment of the powers of the Speaker aud muzzling him instead of the 
Opposition. The amendment was lost by 28 to 60 votes. 

Cotton Ginning & La.nd Acquisition Bills 

The Assembly next passed the Bill to amend the Cottou Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act, 1925, and the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, ^th in 
their application to the Bombay Presidency. 
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Village Panciiayats Amend. Bill 

25 h. AUGUST The Bill to amend the Villa^^o Panehavats Aot was taken uj) 
for consideiatioQ to-day on the motion of Mr. L. M. Patil^ Minister for liOeal Sidf- 
Oovernment. The main feature of the Bill was to democratise the nanchayats by the 
aholifion of nominations but having rosorvalion of seats for Muslims and Barijans. 
The Bill also sought compulsory establishment of paiuhayats in every village in the 
Presidency having a population of 2,000 and endowed tho panohayats with powers 
to levy house tax and judioial powers. The tax levied could be paid either in money 
or in labour. 


Draft Rules of Procedure (Contd.) 

The Assembly then took up for consideration tho draft rules of procedure. Mr. Jamn<i- 
das Mehta mov<‘d an amendment to the rule about questions and nqdii'S that a Minis¬ 
ter in charge of the department should reply to questions williin ten days of iiotico 
being received. Mr. B. 0. Kher stated that since the present Government came into 
power answers were being given much quicker than in tho past. Tho Government 
were making all possible arrangements to see that (juestions wore disposed of as 
speedily as possible. Tho amendment was lost and the original rule carried. 

26lh. AUGUST Sir A. M. K. Dchlavi moved an amendraniit to-day that only 
twenty-five members need stand up in favour of an adjoin nment motion being discussed 
instead of thirty as provided in tho draft rules, lie said that party government 
made it difficult to got even thirty to stand up in favour of adjournment motions. 
He referred to tho Congress discipline. Mr. B. 0. Kher stated that the Government 
of Bombay was only trying to follow what was in vogue in the House of Commons 
regarding adjournment motions. Tho Piernior remuiked that it appeared it was a 
misfortune that tho Congress Party should he oiganised ami disciplined an<l tliat its 
members did not make lengthy spoochos. The umondmont was lost and tlie original 
rule was adojited. 

Village Panciiayats Amfnd Bill (CoNrn.) 

The Village Panchayals Bill was next subjected to a critical examination by Mi. 
Jamnadas Mehta, when dismission on tho motion for the liist risuling of the iiill 
was resumed. Mr. Mehta, while agreeing with the jinnciple of the Bill, stiessod its 
financial aspect and criticisi^d the megre financial provision made for panciiayats. 
There would not be houses in tiie villages fiorn wlin h a good amount of house-lax 
could be realised. The provision of one fiftli of the local Cess Fund would not bring 
even fifty rufiees to each parichayat. I'nless these were sMbstanlially changed for the 
better the Bill would ho an eyo wash. Mr. B. K. Qaikumd, while supporting the 
first part of the Bill which was of a constructive character, vehemently op(»osed tho 
grant of ^judicial powers to tho village benches. He was afraid that these powers 
would be used to tho disadvantage of the se.hedulod castes. Tho Hoiiso then 
adjourned. 

27lh. AUGUST Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan, wholo-hoartodly sufiporting tho Bill 
to-day, referred to Mr. B. K. fiaik wad’s (iSchodulod ('asto) criticism against tho measure, 
and contended that the very grievances of tlie Scheduled Castes enumerated by Mr, 
(taikwad would be eliminated by the measure in view of tho faet that the Schedulod 
Caste members would have equal status and voice in the panciiayats, thus creating 
an atmosphere against untouchability. He held that communal olectoiates in the 
villages of the presidency where Muslims were microscopic minorities would not be 
in the best interests of Muslims themselves. Mr. B. L. Karandikar, supporting tho 
measure, pointed out that in introducing the measure for tho f^rowth and do/elop- 
raent of village panciiayats it was the duty of a /lopular government also to 
eliminate the bad points in the system. He critici.sod the principle of compulsion in 
the Bill as every village pancfaayat would not be self-supj) ortiug. Mr. Karandikar 
had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 30th. 

30lH. AUGUST Sir A. M. K. Dehlavt criticised tho Bill to-day and felt that the 
provisions of the Bill would be made use of by Conmessmen to further Congress 
propaganda. He felt that it was absurd to pretend that there was no communal 
problem in the villages. He referred to the classes of cases the village panohayats 
were authorised to deal with and sarcastically suggested that there should be a 
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provision to onnitlu tho panch.iyafs t<) liy cases of ‘(‘rMicement of men and women 
from one political cieod to another." Sir' A. M. K. Dehlavi contendtid that villa^jas 
wore not ripe for tho r(!forra proposed by the Bill which would only increase 
litifjations. Mr. Morarji Desai^ refilyitif' to the remarks, said that the opposition to 
the measure arose from the fact that the measure did not ^dve rpiaiter to commuoa- 
lism. He felt contidenl that the Leader of tho Opposition would sujijiort (he measure 
if separate electorates wru’e introduced in village panchayat elections. Referring to 
the statement that villaj^'ors could not raana^^e their affairs. Mr. Desai pointed out 
that the same wa.s said about Indians’ fitne.ss to fjovein their own country. He 
testified to the so-called illiterate villagers’ uncanny wisdom in dealing' with cases 
coming before their pauchayats. The Bouse then adjourned. 

31»t. AUGUST Tho Assembly rlisposed of to-day all tho draft rules of 
procedure of the Assembly excepting four. Fuiiln'r discussion on the hist reading 
of ihe Bill to amend Ihe village I’anchyals A< t was then resumed. Mr. B. M. Oiipta, 
ra hamentaiy Secretar y, said that it was the inlenlion of Ihe (Joviu nmetjt to establish 
village pancliayats in eviuy village of tlie Jhevince. They would see to it that 
before long not a single hamlet was left without a par.idiayat. He quoted figures to 
show that from house tax the, fianchayals w^onld lie able to derive a considerable 
income. Besides tiicse, the )>auchayals w’ould retain for themselvi's tho court fees 
which would be received liy village b*uiclies. Mr. B. fl. Varale was opposed to 
village beurdies being given judicial powers, as lie felt that they would be used 
against members of the sclmdulod castes. Mi. L M Shnknnt fell that communal 
feelings vviue being encouraged among Indians by an iuh*;ested third party. It was 
for all communities to join together arid to rio away with that feeling in the national 
interest. Mr. S. K. Jhdhu'uld ludd that the idiial type of village panchayat never 
exist* d III Iiiilia, as (lies*; bixlies from ancient times to the present W'ero dominated 
by gie<ijy ('xploit-U's He W'ante*! that these tjodies should consist, of rejeesoutatives 
of the exploited cultivators and peasants. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Ul SEPTEMBER ;—TTu* Assembly to'lay referred the Bill to amen*) tho Village 
ranchavats A* t to a Sebnd Committee. Tin* m()tiori for first ioa*ling was ptissed 
ncm con T'o- lav’s dt'hato was monop*diM'(l by tiaek-t)oneheis on eitbor side of 
the lions*' and f<ir ihe fiist tune during this session two women membeus spoke. 
Ml. Ij M. Pdiil, Minister foi Lo*;al Self-Cover nm*'nt. replying to th*; debate, stated 
that a new cxpciimmi was i*eing introduced by tlie Bombay (luvernment. The 
rneasiue, he sail, wool 1 sow tin; seeds of equairtv, frateiniiv and goodwill among 
villag* 'IS He ntoriei Pi tho w'orking of village pauchayats in Mysore and Baroda 
States and said (liaf tio'v derived enough income to (;aiiy on their administration 
vi'i y well. He was eoiili'leut that tliis w’ould establish greater concord among tho 
difTereut communities 


Till-. TnAi)K.s Disi-uTEs Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Mr. B. G. Khcr, the I’lime Minister inlrfxlueed to-day the 
Tia'tes Disputes Bill. In doing so, he state*! that the Bill was being introduced to 
irn|)lomeut tliat pait of tlio (loveinrnent's labour p*>Iicv announeod on August 17 last, 
which related to tra*le disputes Tiie Goverriraeiit wtuo determined to puisiio an active 
policy with a view to maintaining industrial peace iu the Ptesideucy and endeavouring 
all the time to see that the woikers obtained a fair deal, It was the intention of the 
Government to pi'omote legislation aiming at the prevention of strikes and lock-outs as 
far as [)ossibIo. Mr. Kher added that since 19L’2 peace in the industry of the Province 
had been disturbed no le.ss than twenty-one time.s by stoppages of a general character. 
The number' of strikes and lockouts between i921 and 1937 in the Province w'as 
1,318 involving 1,934,908 persons causing a loss of 65,435,003 working days. “It 
means that there wuis one strike or lock-out every four days during these seventeen 
years. Tho brunt of (his industrial unrest fell on this textile industry. The 
industry alone experienced 1,054 strikes or lock-outs involving 1,782,769 persons, causing 
joss of working time to tho extimt of 62,496,697 working days. The share of the textile 
industry in Bombay Crty was 460 disputes, 1,300,362 persons involved and 55,001,344 
working days lost. It will be admitted that Bombay Province sufTers from the 
disease in its most virulent form." 

After Mr. B. G. Kher’s speech, throe members representing Labour and one 
representing the miJl-ow'ners spoke on the Bill after which the House adjourned. 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. D. t'aklafwalla (Bombay Millowners) welcomed the 
Bill so far as it sought to promote healthy trade uuiouism but he opposed a heavy 
machinery for couciliation or arbitration like an industrial court. Unless 
there was mutual undiMstanding of difficulties and a spirit of compromise the root 
cause of industrial stnfe could not be removed. He suggested that the Bill should 
be so amended that outside agencies might not interfere. Mr. Akhtar Hussain Mirzn 
(Moslem League), and Mr. iS’.' //. Jhabwala (Bombay Labour), opposed the Bill, 
The House then adjourned till the 7th.. 

7th. SEPTEMBER Mr. (S'. R. Jhabwala, continuing his unfinished speech to-day, 
stated that the impression that self-seekeis dominated the tiade union movement was 
wrong. The woikers were too rh'vti for that. The principal undeilying the Bill was 
vicious in that it gave scope foi stalling unions by employers themselves. Mr. B. D. 
Lalla, supporting the Bill, stated that opposition to the measure was based on senti¬ 
ment and not on leason. J'he strike w’as not an absolute right and its use had to bo 
guided by certain lules. The Bill sought to deteimine those rules. Khan Bahadur Jan 
Alahotned opposing the Bill, said that it was a legiettable fact that the Congress, which 
stood foi the rights of the pour, have brought forwaid legislation to curtail the rights 
of w’oikors. Mr. A. V. Chitir, opposing the measure, said that it aimed at the yeiy 
joot of tiade unionism and if would be a blow^ to militant tiade unionism in the Province. 
Mr. Khandubhai Vrsai, who i< piesented Ahraedabad, stated that the Mazdoor Mahajan 
started by Mr. Gandhi in 1910 held an outstanding position and \vas a successful 
labour union in the countiy. The Mahajan had during the last ten years conducted 
KiO stnkcs, 124 of which were successful and 15 resulted in a compromise. None 
of them was a failure. But the unions in Bombay w'ere inteiested in quarielling 
with each othei and hence weie unable to attend to the grievances of the woikois. 

That was the reason why the Bill had been brought to protect the interests of 

ignorant, unorganised workeis. The House at this stage adjourned till the 9th. 

9th. SEPTEMBER In a vigorous speech, lasting for over two hours, Mr. 
Jait.nadas Mehta, representing Bombay Labour, subjected the Bill to a seaicliing 
examination to-day. Ho advised the Governmeut do drop the measure and 
bring foi ward another which would be in conformity with the International 

Laboui Code. Mr. Mehta said that as Ore President of the Bombay branch 
of the All-India Ti’ade Union Congress, he opposed tlie Bill on behalf of 
all the organised trade unions excepting the Ahraedabad Majdoor Mah.ijan 
He characterised the Bill as premature and unnecessary and sard that there was 
too much regimentation in it. By this Hill the Governmeut w'uulii encourai^' 
the unions recognised by the employers and thus suppress real *<epreseulatue 
trade unions. It would enable the starting of artificial orgariisatious with a 
view' to tlie supjiiession of genuine labour oigauisatious and it would stifle the 
growth of the trade union movement. Mr, Ismail Chundrigar (Muslim League), aho 
opposing the Bill, said that the measure would kill the trade union movement wdiich 
was ill its infancy in India, and it was a pity that the Congress (Tovurnment liad 

hroLiglit forwaid a measure w'hich instead of coming to the rescue of the woikers 
fun her strengthened the hands of the employers. Mr. (i. H. Cooke (Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce) supported the principle of the Bill, which lie said would hold the 
balance even between capital and labour. He quoted Mr. Gandhi’s views on the 
subject of ideal lelationship between capital and labour that “capital and labour 
should be mutual trustees aud both will be trustees of consumers.” The House then 
adjourned. 


Drai't Rules of Procedure (Contd.) 

lOlh. SEPTEMBER The House resumed to-day the discussion on the 
lemaining four draft Rules of Procedure when an amendment moved by 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was carried with ‘ayes’ from only about one-third 

of the House, the entiie Congress block and the Muslim League block 

remaining silent. Mr. Meiita’s amendment sought to introduce to a oeitaiu 

extent the practice prevailing in the House of Commons by reserving" at least three 
houis at the end of every session for the discussion of a motion relating to a matter 
of geueial public im|»oitauco, without a vote being taken on it, that motion to be 
first admitted by the Government. Borne difference of opinion was revealed between 
the mover and Mr. A, M, K. Dchlavi^ Leader of the Opposition, as to the purpose 
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of such a motion. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B. 0, Kher pointed out tliat 
the Government had ac( 3 epted the amendment on condition that it was unanimously 
agreed to by all parties of the Opposition, but the Government might have to change 
their mind if it was not so. 

The Speaker put the amendment to vote and declared it carried. 

The House then resumed discussion on the first reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. 
Mr. 8 . K. Patil (O)ngress), supporting the Bill, admitted that the present trade 
union movement in India was in its infancy. Rut unfortunately it was also running 
on wrong lines and the measure before the House sought to put the movement on 
rigid lines, so as to permit the healthy growth of trade unionism in India. The 
Congress, more than anybody else, was interested in the robust growth of trade 
unionism, and it seriously believed that its goal could not be achieved without a 
strong workers’ movement in the country. Mr. Patil had not concluded when the 
Assembly rose for the day. 


I.VSULT TO CoWRESS FlaO 

12lh. SEPTEMBER :—The question whether the Congress tri(‘olour flag could 
be called the national flag was raised Mr. -S'. K. Karandxkar (Rarnagiii) who moved for 
the adjournment of the House to-day to dismiss tlie alleged insult to the “National Flag” 
by the police patel at Mohadi Village in Dhniia distri(;t of KhanJesh. According to 
the mover, at the time of Hi.s Excellency the (governor of Bombay’s visit on August 
25, tlio police patel pulled down the tricolour Hag from tiie house of the president 
of the local Congit*ss Committt‘e and tore it to pieces. Mr. Karandikar said liis 
object was not to ct'nsnro the Government but to urge it to take steps so that 
such incidents did not recur. Mr. K. M Munnkr. Home Minister, replying sai'l that the 
ffoveinmeiit had onhued an inquiry into tlie matter and there was no diflerence of 
opinion on the question res|)eeting the national tlag. He agreed that lower ofHcers 
had no!' yet fcil}'^ realized the change in the tJovernrnent Init he hoped tlie time 
would come when such incidents would not happen. Mr. Ktirandikar thoreupou 
withdrew the motion. 


The Trades Disputes Bill (Con'td ) 

Re.suming discussion of tlie Trades I)is|»ut 0 S Bill Mr. S V. P<iruleku?\ criticiziug 
the Bill, described it as wi(,*ked. tyrannical and diab()li(;al. He said that the Bill 
stood for the status quo which meant misery, disease and the death of worker.s. 
Instead of promoting social and industrial peaee the measure would create social 
stiife. Mr. N. K. Patil stated that the measure would stop the growth of mushroom 
tiade unions promote healthy competition, remove bitterness and rivalry, promote 
peac* till settlement of disputes and re<luce unemployment, 'riic House then adjourned. 

I3ih SEPTEMBER .—A suggestion that the (ioveinrr.ent should agree to aineud 
those provisions of the Hill fo which ol)|ections had h**eii taken by four leaders was 
made hy Rao flaliadur G K. Ghitale He felt that the present measure before 
the House was a step in advance of the 193d Act. H * was convinced that labour 
till now was being exjdoited by a certain type (»f leadens and suggested that there 
should be pi’ovision in tlie Bill for the cieatma of labour Icatiership Mr. Sakarlal 
Balahhai, while supporting (he measure, crilicist-d ceitain provisions. He was 
constrained to remark that the (government had discaide<i all tlie fundameutal principles 
of justice and equity. 


Lathi Charue on Bomhay Workers 

An adjournment motion was next moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to discuss the latlii 
charge by the Bombay police on the workers pioketting the Bradbury Mills on 
September 5. This was lost by 25 votes against 75. Mr. Mehta maintained that the 
police had no right to interfere with peaceful picketing resorted to by the strikers. It 
was the action of the police in tiring in the air that created panic and provoked the 
workers. The police had no business to interfere to protect blacklegs and make a lathi 
charge on the strikers, resulting in seven of them being wounded. 

Mr. Munshi, replying on behalf of the Government, traced the history of the 
Bradbury Mill .strike and stated how a campaign had been going on for some time 
with the ultimate object of bringing about a general strike and frustrate the pas.sing 
of the Trades Disputes Bill. The Home Minister declared that the police were bound 
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to protect blaclilegf? as raucli as they wore bound to protect the strikers, as it was 
thejr duty to protect the civil liberties of the citizens ami llwir ri/(ht to work. 

The Trapes Disputes Bill (Contd.) 

I4th. SEPTEMBER The hon. Mr. AT. A/. Munshi, Home-Minister resinning', dis¬ 
cussion on the Hill to-day said that time and again the Congress Election Manifesto 
had been invoked by members of the Opposition. He said that the Congress stood by 
every word in that document, which was sacred to every ('longressnian. They were doing 
their best to implement the declarations in that Manifesto as far as it was possible, 
with the limited power they possessed. He denied that the Bill took away the right to 
strike from the workers, and added that what the Hill soiiijlit to take away was the 
right to befog the issue by slogans, protest meetings and pioftjssions. It sought to 
introduce tlie rule of law, where the law of the jangle existei). The Hill bad b(M'n 
brought solely in the interests of the workers to prevent then e\|)loitation for poli¬ 
tical purposes. Sir A. M. K. Dehlart said that what the (rovernment was doing 
was quite diffeient from wtiat they had stated in their pKierainrae. Capitalists had 
helped the Congiess in the past and tlnjy were bound to have a soft cornei for 
(‘apitalist interests. He felt that the provisions of the Hill could lie impM)V(>d and 
the objections of labour leaders mcit to a certain extent The House at this stage 
adjourned. 

15th. SEPTEMBER Dr. B. R. Anihedkni\ I.,eader of the Indepnulent Labour 
Party analysed to-day the various provisions of the Hill to prove that they were detri¬ 
mental to the interests of workers. He said that the Bill sought to divide unions into 
slave and free unions and oncournge the former at the expi'iise of the latter. .Mr 
QulzariUil Nnyida, I’arliaraentary Secretary in ehargi* of labour, replying to the 
criticism said that 2:i out of 38 labour associations which had scut their views on 
the Draft Tradi* Disfiutes Hill strongly favoured cornpiilHory eoneiliation heforo 
direct action was resorted to. He claimed that the measure was designed 
in the interests of the workers. 

16lh. SEPTEMBER ; -The Assembly to-day passed by i)() votes to fri the liist 
reading of the (hll. Mr. B. G. Khrr^ Premier stated that those members of the 
Opposition who resorted to ineffective abuse and ridicub' had not opposi'd the Hill 
l)Ut opposed the (iovernment. If they had paid more attention to the study of the 
Hill matters would havt> been different. The (lovernmcnl, which was aifackid liy 
the Opposiiion mernla rs as not being sympathetic towards the worki is, were 
responsible for biMicfitting the woikers to the extent of a crorc of rupees anniial'j 
through iiicreasc in wag*‘S. Di view of the miserable plight of workers the (lOverii- 
rnent had thought it necessary to establish some machiiM»ry whi' h would whanst 
all other soul (as of sciilcineiit of disputes before the workers resorted to a strike 
or the emfiloyers d('clured a lock-out. He did not claim that the Hill befon* the 
House was ijtufeci and he was prepared to accept suggt'Htions for amending those 
clauHi's of tlie Hill which were considered to be injurious to the interests of 
workers. 

17th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. B. G. Khrr moved to-day that the Hill be read a second 
time. Mr. Juvrundas MGifa suggested that the Bill be circulated for eliciting piiblii! 
opinion till December. Mr. K. G. Kerson moved that the Bill he referred to a 
select committee for consideration and report within one month Mr. .S’. V. Rarulekai 
and Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan and Mr. S. H. Jhahwulla supporting the motion for 
circulation contended that the Bill should be placed before workers v^hom it 
primarily concerned. Mr. A7icr, replying, stated that the labour leaders had been 
changing views very rapidly. They supported the principle of compulsory conci¬ 
liation but were now opposing the Bill. 

Mr. Mehta's amendment suggesting circulation was lost by 71 votes to 21, and 
another one for the select committee was lost by 70 to 19 votes. The secoud 
reading of the liill was passed by 7J votes to 22. 

19lh. SEPTEMBER There were six divisions during the discussion of the Bill 
which was gone into clause by clause to-day. Two clauses and twelve sub-clauses 
of the third clause were disposed of at the eud of the day. The first clause 
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referral to the short title of the measure. Mr. Jamnadas Me.hla^ Mr. S. H, Jabhwala 
and Mr. S. V Parulekar were the principal speakers. 

20th. SEPTEMBER Considerable opposition was put up to day by representat/Ves 
of labour against the provision for starting occupational unions. It was contendm 
by Mr. Jamnadns Mekia^ Mr. 5. V. Parulekar Mr. S. H. Jhabvala and Mr, 
R. A. Khedgikar that the provision would lead to a division in labour ranks. 
Though the Government conceded the workers’ right to strike, no united action 
was possible in view of the divisions in a single industry. Therefore they wanted the 
provision to the deleted. The hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi^ replying on behalf of the 
Government, opposed the amendment, and said that this provision would not 
prevent members of occupational unions becoming members of Industrial unions 
also. The clause only sought to see that people working in a certain occupation 
in different places organised themselves. Resides, occupational unions did not come 
in the way of any one organising industrial unions because no occupational union 
which did not have a membership of fifty percent of the entire number working 
in that occupation would be registered under the Act, The amendment was put to 
vote and was lost by 57 votes to 23. 

An amendment to remove the provision for a Labour Officer was moved by 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who contended that there was absolutely no need for such an 
officer. After half an hour’s discussion the amendment was thrown out by 63 votes 
to 19. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The House had before it a sub-clause providing that a 
worker must pay minimum of one anna per month to the Union to be entitled to 
be called a member. Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta and R. A. Khedgikar moved 
amendments to the effect that the matter of fixing membership be left to the Trade 
Unions. It was argued that a majority of members could not afford to pay one 
anna memership fees. Mr. Ali Bahadurkhan, opposing the amendment, said that in 
ninety per cent of the cases membership of a union was bogus. The unions did 
not have enough money and got it either from copitahsts or from Moscow. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta indignantly repudiated the suggestion of Mr, Ali Bahadurkhan 
and condemned his attack on Trade Unions in India. Mr. Melita argued that 
workers could not afford to pay one anna subscription. The hon’ble Mr. 
AT. M. Munsht\ replying on behalf of the (lovernment, said that minimum raeraber- 
ship had been prescribed to see that the legislation under discussion was not 
defeated. H(! argued that payment of one anna per month as earnest of interest 
in trade unionism would not be a hardship on workers. The amendment 
was lost by 67 votes to 21. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr, R. A. Khedgikar moved amerdraents to the effect 
that the provisions for starting different types of unions and creation of the post of 
a registrar .should be deleted. The hou’blo Mr. K. M. Munshi stated that there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding about registered and other types of unions. 
At no stage could there bo two different unions functioning on the same level in 
the same area. All amendments were pressed to a division and lost. In all, there 
were seven divisions to-day on several sub-clauses of clause 3, discussion on which 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment to day wanted, instead of 
the provision in the Bill as to wlio shall be the representative entitled to be presnt on 
behalf of the workers at conciliation proceedings, that it be provided that any union 
which has a member affected by a dispute subsequently be entitled to bo tlie 
representative. The question was argued at length. When the amendment was 
carried to a division it was defeated by 74 to 21 VvJtes. Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home 
Minister, replying, said the object of the Opposition members, who moved the 
amendments, seemed to be to sabotage the measure by attacking it in different stages. 

24th. SEPTEMBER The House had before it to-day an amendment moved by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta which sought to remove the ban imposed on outside labour leaders 
being elected by the workers concerned in any dispute to represent their case before 
the Conciliation Board. This ban applied only to those cases where there were 
neither registered nor representative unions entitled to represent the workers’ cause 
and they had to elect five representatives afresh to fight out their case. 

20 
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Mr. S. H. Jhahwaltt, Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi and Mr. S. V. Parulekar argued 
that the labour movement was still in its infancy. The workers were unable to 
elect representatives from among themselves to represent their case eflFeotively. 
With the fear of possible victimisation by employers they could not be expected to 
place their case before the Conciliation Board. 

26lh. SEPTEMBER Clause three dealing with definitions was disposed of 
to-day. The Bouse approved of two more clauses of the Bill which dealt with the 
appointment of a Registrar of Trade Unions and recognition by him after some 
enquiry of a certain section of the industry as an occupation. Mr, Jamnadas Mehia^ 
who moved an amendment to the effect that instead of a Labour Officer a lepresenta- 
tive of the Provincial Trade Union Congress should appear before the Conoiliation 
Board in the absence of trade union officials, said that the Trade Union Congress in 
Bombay was most reoresentative of woikers. Mr. K. M. Munshi said that during 
the last elections it nad been proved that workers were not for the Trade Union 
Congress by the fact that the candidate of the Piovincial Trade Union Congress was 
defeated. If necessary, the Congress in the city of Bombay would accept Mr. Mehta’s 
challenge and show that tho workers were not with the" Provincial Trade Union 
Congress. The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 26. 

Another amendment which sought to remove the ban placed on outsiders from 
being elected by workers to represent them before a Conciliation Board was also 
defeated by 58 votes to 21. Thoio were three other divisions on the clauses dealing 
with Registrar and recognition of an occupation. By a large majority the origins 
clauses were approved. 

27th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. S. Parulekar^ speaking on his amendment to-day, 
argued that if recognition of trade unions by the employers were to be insisted upon by 
the measure, the required minimum membership of live per cent should be raised to 
forty per cent. Otherwise, he expressed the fear that these unions would be 
‘‘slave unions”. In support of his argument, he began reading quotations from books. 
On a point of oider from the Home Minister, the Deputy Speaker, Mr. Narayan 
Rao Joshi ruled that a general discussion on class antagonism would not be relevant 
to a discussion of the clause and the amendments before the House which referred 
only to recognition and registration of the trade unions. The discussion on the clause 
and amendments had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

29th. SEPTEMBER The registration of trade unions and tho cancellation of regis¬ 
tration undei certain conditions were the subject of debate to-day. Tho House accepted 
after some discussion by 70 votes to 16 tho amendment of Mr. B. M, Uupte, Parliaraen> 
tary Secretary, that the Registrar shall not register any union if m a particular local 
area there is already in existence a qualified union. It also laid down that he shall 
not register any union if after an enquiry he found it was being legistered in the 
interests of employers and not employees. Mr. ts. H. Jhabwala moved that the 
clause providing for cancellation of legistration on an application by a rival union 
or an employer be amended so that an employer shall not have the right to apply 
for cancellation. After discussion, tho amendment wa.s rejected by 67 votes to 16. 
On the next-day, the 30th. September, the House agreed after considoiable discussion 
to provisions for cancellation of registration of recognised qualified Unions under cer¬ 
tain conditions, and registration of Unions having larger membership than that of 
already existing Unions. 

l»t OCTOBER :—Mr, Jamnadas Mehta complemented tho Home Minister to-day 
on the amendment moved by the Government to increase the percentage of member¬ 
ship of a union to be recognised by an employer, to make it repiesentative, from 
twenty to twenty-five. On this amendment there ivas difference of opinion for the 
first time between labour leaders. Mr. R. A. Khedgikar opposed the amendment, 
which was carried without a division. Discussion of tho clause providing for tho 
registration of unions whose registrations had been cancelled under certain circums¬ 
tances had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

♦r. ;"“Three important clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill dealing with 

me Doard of Conciliation, court for industrial arbitration aud powers and duties of 
Labour Umcer were disposed of by the Assembly to-day. There was a prolonged debate 
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on the question of the powers to be conferred on the Labour Officer. All the labour Jeaders 
put up a vehement opposition to these powers, which they contended were not disclosed 
in the Bill, being conferred on the Officer. Mr. B. G. Kher said that the labour leaders 
were either ignorant of what the clause sought to do, or were deliberately mis¬ 
representing with a view to prolonging the debate. The powers sought to be con¬ 
ferred were not anything new. They were already there in the Act of 1934. If it 
was found that the Labour Officer misused those powers, the Government would 
take prompt action. These powers would be u.sed by the Labour Officer only to 
examine housing conditions of workers. Ha was confidant that the Labour Officer 
would be welcomed by the workers. 

8th. OCTOBER The provision that a settlement of the standing orders about the 
conditions of work made by the Commissioner of Labour after consultation with the 
workers’ ropresontativo may not be altered for at least a year was debated to-day. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment to the effect that such settlement should be 
binding on workers only for six months and not for a year as provided. Mr. S. V. 
Parulekar mov(id an amendment to the above amendment to the effect that the settle¬ 
ment should be binding only for a single day and no more. The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher 
said that the provision for standing orders was there even at present. Government 
had provided in the Bdl that the I^abour Commissioner should consult the woikers 
before finally settling the standing orders. Should not those orders bo binding at least 
for a reasonable period V Government considered that the period should be one year. 
To prove the bonafides of Government he was prepared to accept six months as re¬ 
quired by Mr. Mehta’s amendment, Mr. Parulekar s amendment was lost by 19 votes 
against 54. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment was carried without a division. The 
amended clause was carried by 12 votes to 22. 

1 llh. OCTOBER Provisions for a review of the decisions of the Commissioner 
of Labour and the Conciliation Board by an industrial court and requiring either of 
the parties to a dispute to give notice of intended changes in conditions of work 
before actually bringing about the changes were approved during discussion to-day. 
One of the main planks in the attack against the Bill by labour leaders had been that 
it provided not only for declaring strikes illegal but also for sentencing workers who 
struck work to imprisonment of either description for a period of six months, apart 
from fines that could be imposed. Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda^ Parliamentary Secretary, 
had given notice of an amendment which sought to do away with imprisonment alto¬ 
gether. It also provided that the fine should not exceed Rs. 25, but if a woiker, after 
one conviction, continued the strike, he would have to pay Pe. 1 a day fine for each 
day ho is on strike subject to a maximum of Rs. 50. 

CoFiscATEo Lands bill 

12th. OCTOBER :—The Revenue Minister, Mr, Morarji Desai introduced to-day a 
bill to provide for re.storation of lands forfeited during the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment for non-payment of land revenue and other sums due to Government. The Bill 
sought to cany out the lesolutiou passed by Both Houses of the Bombay legislature in 
September last year authorising the Government to repurchase land and immovable 
property attached and sold in consequence of its owners’ participation in Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement. The Bill with its fourteen clauses laid down the manner in 
which value of these lands could be assessed, regaid being had to the fact that 
they were purchased much below the market values. 

After a point of order was ruled out of order by the Speaker, the Revenue 
Minister moved the first reading of the Bill. He said that Congress Ministry was 
bringing the Bill to fulfil one of its main pledges in election manifesto. Government 
considered it their bounden duty to return these lands to their owners. Having re¬ 
gard to truth and non-violence Government had tried to carry this object out by pri¬ 
vate negotiations but egged by mischievous propaganda the present owners of land weie 
demanding fancy prices and hence Government had to bring forward this legislation. 
It was in fitness of things that those who bravely and heroically suffered for the 
cause of countiy’s freedom regained w'hat thov had lost as a result. Mr. Desai stated 
that 4,875 acres of land, assessed at Rs. 22,312 had been confiscated by the then Gov¬ 
ernment during the Civil Disobedience movement. Of this land the ingress Ministry 
had repurchased 919 acres assessable at Rs. 4,648 after the resolution was passed bv 
the le^slature. 
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13lh. OCTOBER :-The AssomMy carried by an over wbelmin^^ majority to-day the 
first reading of the Bill. The division challenged by the Opposition on this motion 
resulted in 74 favouring it as against 34. The Revemie Minister, replying to the debate 
and especially to the cry of ‘democracy in danger’ raised by the Opposition, gave a 
straight negation to it. 'He said that the Congiess knew full well the sort of demo¬ 
cracy that prevails in the country that rules India. But Hindus and Muslims living 
in this country knew what Democracy was and enjoyed it long before the Western 

nations knew 'what it was. After the first reading was over the Speaker ruled out as 

frivolous the amendments to call the Bill Political Favoinitism Bill. 

15th. OCTOBER The Hon. Mr. G. V. Mavl(}nk(u\ the Speaker lesoited to making 
members stand from their seats in favour or against the clause or amendment when 
further discussion of the Bill was resumed to-day. Threi* clauses of the Bill provided 
for agreement between repiesentativos of employers and employees about the change in 
the conditions of work, labour officer taking consent of woikers for any agieeraont 
that he might come to with employers when he is tlie sole repiesentative of em¬ 
ployees, and the date as to when the agreement was to come to force, were discussed 

and passed to-day. The House then adjourned till October 28. 

The TR.\nES Dikittes Bill ((’onto.) 

28th. OCTOBER The House re-assemled to-(ia^ and continued discussion on the 
clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill till the 31st. I'he dt'batt! was uneventful and the 
House made very alow progress. The House then adj('nini'c] till the Ist. November 
when it sat for eight and half houis to dispose of live of the most important clauses of 
the Bill, relating to illegal strikes, lockouts and penalties, all of which were passed, d'lie 
Opposition attempted to express tht'ir dissatisfaction wiih the Ooveinment’s attitude 
in declining to reply to the debate on each amendment to the clauses. Mr. Jniunadas 
Mehta moved an adjournment of the discussion of the Bill under standing order foui 
of the Assembly, characterising the Oovernment’s attitude* as a discouidesy to the 
opposition. The motion was defeated While another amendment to the same clause 
w'as under discussion, Mr. S. V. Partihdcar moved a similar adjoinnment motion on the 
same giounds. The speaker, Mr. 0. I'. Mavalanker ruled it out (-f order. The Hon. 
Mr. B. 0. Kher^ explaining his jiosition, said that he never meant discouitesy, when 
he stated that he had nothing to say. During the discussion of eaili amendments and 
clause, the same arguments wore being repeated, to which exhaustive replies had been 
given by the Government. Daring the discussion of the bill, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. S. V. Paridehar su[)ported the clause when the Guveinment agreed to amend 
clause 04 to provide against victimisation. Government again accommodated the 
opposition when it agreed to amend two other clauses, deleting tlio penalty of 
imprisonment for both employees and employers in the ease of illegal strike and 
lockout and substituted fine in either case. The House was discussing clause sixty- 
seven penalising the instigators of illegal lockouts, wheu it rose for the day. 

3rd. NOVEMBER The House to-day passed the remaining nine clauses, tvro sche¬ 
dules and the premablu with minor alterations. The Opposition mustered their forces 
on the discussion of the preraablc, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Paruhkar and Mr. 
Jabhwala characterising it as “misleading and incomplete”and maintaining that the 
Bill in reality had taken away the woikers’ fundamental right to stiike. The preamble, 
however, was adopted by 43 votes to 15. 

When Mr. B. 0. Kher, Prime Minister moved the thiid reading, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta rose on a point of order diawing the attention of the tdiair to the fact that under 
standing orders objection could be raised against taking up the third reading immedi¬ 
ately after second reading had been concluded. Mr. Mehta stated that the Bih had 
undergone as many as 53 amendments and the House should have time to study tho 
amended Bill befoie discussing the third reading. He, therefore, requested a postpo¬ 
nement of the discussion on the third reading till December 1. 

Mr. B. G. Kher appealed to the Chair to exercise its power lo suspend tho order. 
Mr. 0. V. Mavlankar^ the Speaker, accepted the request of the Government and suspen¬ 
ded the stauding order, but in view of tho Opposition’s desire lo liave time to study the 
amended Bill, he agreed that the geneial discussion on the thiid reading mi^ht take 
Pl3C0 to-morrow, but wanted to dispose of a few verbal amendments to the Bill during 
the third reading before rising for the day. Thereupon Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, followed 
by fourteen other members, comprising tho Democratic Swaraj and Independent 
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Labour Parties, walked out of the House, protesting against “the intolerable injustice.” 
The house then adjourned after disposing of amendments during the third reading. 

4lh. NOVEMBER The hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, replying to the debate on the 
third reading of the Bill to-day said that it had been his unhappy experience to 
find that aoy and every measure brought forward by his Government had 
been consistently opposed by the Opposition, irrespective of merit. He warned 
the workers not to be misled by interested propaganda and the campaign of 
misrepresentation of the Bill. Experience would soon bring home to the 
workers that this Bill was in their best interests. The Government were 
convinced that the Bill would promote the workers’ genuine interests, but if 
it fai ed to do so the Government would not hesitate to amend or even to repeal it. 

Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta^ Parulekar, Jabhwala and Khedgikar^ the four 
Labour oppositionists to the Bill, again voiced thoir opposition during the third 
leading. Mr. Mehta said that though the Bill had botm considerably improved 
during the second reading bv the Government’s acceptance of certain amendments, 
it was fundamentally bad. Mr Paridckar characterised the Bill as reactionary 
and undemocratic. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi^ Leader of the Opposition, also opposing 
the third reading, stated that this particular Bill should not have been made 
a party measure. Uis party was at one with the Government, ho added, in 
weeding out Communists from the Indian workers’ movement, but this Bill, 
in doing this, would crush the working class and favour employers. Mr. 
Snklatvala (millowners’ representative) offered qualified support to the measure 
and fojiudiated the suggestion that the Bill favoured employers. 

The Prime .\finisfer said that there had been 1318 strikes in the past 
fourteen years which involved nineteen lakhs of [looplo and six and lialf crores of 
working days, resulting in tremendous economic loss to the country. He added : “If 
the (loycrnment allowed such a state of afl'airs to continue and did not try to bring 
about jiidustrial peace with duo regard to the interests of cm)»loyecs and employers, 
the (rovornraont would bo liable to bo charged with criminal neglect of duty”. 
Mr. Kher affiiraod that the Government stood for class collaboration and 
not class conflict and that the Bill had been devised on this principle. He 
pointed out how the Government had incorporated amendments to the Bill 
during the second reading in the interests of labour and expressed his unbounded 
faiih in the good intentions of his Government to the workers. The Bill wss passed 
by 58 votes to 25. 


The MEDICA.L pRxciiTioNEns’ Bill 

7t!,. NOVEMBER ;~Undor tlie shadow of general strike in Bombay and 
vyilh deserted opposition benches, the Assembly met to-day to consider the 
Bombay Medical rractitioriers’ Bill as reported by the select committee. The 
entire independent labour block was absent as well as all labour leaders with 

the exception of Mr. 8. H. Jabhwala. Dr. Gilder., Minister of Healtli moved 
tlio second reading without a speech. The bill sought to regulate qualifications 

and provide for registration of Indian systems of medicine with a view to 

encouraging study and spread of such systems and amend the law relating 
to medical practitioners generally in the province of Bombay. 

The House passed the fiist two clauses of the bill to-day. Several amendments 
were moved to the first clause seeking jiostponement of date of operation of 
that part of the bill which made registration and minimum standard qualifications 
conapulsorv Iho amendments were rejected. The bill laid down that this 
part would come into force in Urban areas on expiry of five years of enforcement 
of the first two parts of the bill. The first two parts of the bill defined the 
scope of the bill and provided for tho constitution of a board of Indian 
system of medicine for the purpose of carrying out tho provisions and 

boards functions such as registration of practitioners. 

8th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day passed the second and the third 

M 7?i ’ ‘^®i “ solitary dissentjeot 

voice, bir Al. K. Dehlavi, leader of the Opposition paid a tribute to Dr. Gilder 

'®'' P'lotiDg the thoughtful and far-sighted hill which 
preserve and encourage aaotent indigenous medical science and regulate its 
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practice, at the same time discouraping the evil of quackery. Before the House rose 
for the day, the Hon. Mr. B. 0. Kher formally introduced the Bombay Tenancy Bill. 

Non- Official Bills 

9tTi. NOVEMBER The Assembly considered non-official business to-day. As 
many as eighteen piivate Bills were introduced in the course of tho day. Important 
among them were Bills for tho prevention of unequal marriages and the prevention of 
bigamous marriages among Ilindus introduced by Mrs. Lilavati Munshi^ Mr. S, H, 
Jabhwala's Bombay Presidency Swadeshi Products Tests Bill, Mr. AH Bahadur Khan's 
Social Freedom Protection Bill and the Bombay Presidency Muslim Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Bill. 


Propaganda of Birth Control 

11th. NOVEMBER Dr. AJ. D. Oilder, Minister for Health, opposed the resolu¬ 
tion in favour of birth-control in the Assembly to-day. Citing statistics, Dr. Gilder 
pointed out that 4.2 children per family was India’s average. He asked, “Do you 
want to limit it fuither ?” Dr. Gilder stated that India’s real problem was nutrition 
and want of proper diet. Tho resolution was defeated by 49 votes to 10. 
Moved by Mr. P. J. Roham yesterday, tho resolution which urged the Government 
to carry on propaganda in favour of birth control and to provide facilities for its prac¬ 
tice, invoked an interesting debate. The hon. Mr, Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, 
opposing the resolution, advocated self-control and feared that once biith control was 
aocepted, there would be no control of sexul life and that would lesult in tho de¬ 
terioration of tho nation. 


Bomday Nurses Act 

Mrs. Faiz Tyahji next moved a resolution recommending to the Government to amend 
tho Bombay Nurses, Midwives and Health Visitors Act to meet the conditions in Bom¬ 
bay City so as to provide firstly for control of the profession of midwives, both train¬ 
ed and untrained, by the Municipal Corporation through registration ; and, secondly, 
for safeguarding the interests of the public and of untrained roidwives by providing 
them with rudimentary instructions and simple equipment until such time as all of 
them were trained. T)ie hon. Dr. Gilder accepted the resolution on behalf of tho 
Government. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Return of Securities 

14lh. NOVEMBER Mr. S. L, Karandikar's resolution, recommending to tho 
Government the return forthwith of securities deposited by newspapers and printing 
presses and forfeited by the Provincial Government between 1st January, I9fe, and 
Ist April, 1937, was defeated by 41 votes to 15. The hon. Mr. K. M. Afunshi, Home 
Minister, opposed the resolution on principle, stating that the Government stood for 
restitution, not for compensation. 

Protection of Indigenous Products 

The Assembly next passed two other resolutions : one of them, moved by Mrs. 
Lilavati Munshi, recommended to the Government to convey to the Government of 
India the desire that they be pleased to take such measures through legislation or 
otherwise as would protect indigenous products against unhealthy foreign competition. 

Removal of Bar on Indian Advocates 

The other resolution, moved by Mr. Babubhai Patel, recommended to the Govern¬ 
ment to move the High Court of Bombay to make such change in the rules for ad¬ 
mission and appearance of Advocates in the several jurisdictions of the High Court 
80 as not to place Law Graduates of the recognised Universities of India and persons 
who had passed examinations held by Bar Councils under the Bar Councils Act at a 
disadvantage compared with Barristers of England and Ireland and members of the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland in the matter of admission or appearance. 

Local Boards & Drugs Control Bills 

15lb. NOVEMBER :~-The Assembly considered official business to*day. It passed 
the second and third readings of the Local Boards Act Amendment Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee and adopted thereafter the hon. Dr. Gilder's reso- 
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lution, seeking the regulation in this Province through an act of tlie Central Legisla¬ 
ture of the trade, production, supply and distribution of drugs and medicines. 

Aid to Indigenous Enterprises 

16th. NOVEMBER The House unanimously passed the resolution moved by the 
hon. Mr. L. M. PatiL Minister for Industries, seeking to give aid to indigenous enter¬ 
prises in the Province by either lending or subscribing a part of the capital, by 
placing available technical advice at the disposal of the person concerned, or by giving 
such other facilities as might be deemed necessary. The resolution laid down the 
conditions under which such aid will be granted, namely, that no such aid will be 
given as may result in unfair competition with the existing industry and that by 
giving such aid, the Government may direct that the maximum return on the invest¬ 
ed capital will be restricted to a reasonable limit, and such further conditions as may 
in the public interest be deemed necessary. 

The Trades Disputes Bill (Contd.) 

17lh. NOVEMBER The Trades Disputes Bill, which was the main subject of 
dispute between the Government and the Opposition, was finally passed by both the Houses 
to-day. Amendments and alterations made in the Bill by the Council were moved by tha 
Premier Mr. B. O. Kher. One important change suggested by the Upper House had 
come from Mr. F. Stones, a member of the Progressive Party. As a result of this 
amendment all the three members of the Industrial Court to be appointed under this 
Bill will have the status of a High Court judge. When a decision in a particular 
case is to be applied to an industry in an area wider than that covered by the scope 
of the original dispute it will be first submitted to the Industrial Court. Another im¬ 
portant change made by the Upper House is that in a case where the labour officer 
18 a representative of employees and where a settlement of industrial dispute is 
arrived at in any conciliation proceedings the labour officer shall place such terms of 
the settlement before the meeting of employees concerned to be convened by him and 
he shall not sign a memorandum of such a settlement unless a majority of such em¬ 
ployees present at such a meeting accept those terms. These and all other conse¬ 
quential changes were passed by the Assembly to-day. 

The Medical Practitioners’ Bill 

Dr. Af. D. Qilders Bill to provide for the registration of practitioners of Indian 
systems of medicine with a view to encouraging the study and spread of such systems 
which was also amended by the Council yesterday, was sent to-day to the Assembly 
for further consideration and concurrence. The only important change made by the 
Council in this Bill was to reduce the amount of fine for non-registration from Rs. 
500 to Rs. 100 for the first offence, and Rs. 500 for every subsequent offence after 
conviction of the first offence. The Assembly to-day gave us consent to this 
change. The Houses was tht?n prorogued. 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Poona—19th. September to 17 November 1938 

Pules of Procedure of Council 

The Bombay Legislative Council opened its session at Poona on the 19lh. 
September, 1938. Mr. M, M. Pakvasa^ President, was in the chair. At the outset a 
reference was made to the death of Sir Phiroze Sethna by the Prime Minister and 
the leaders of all parties associated themselves with the Premier in paying a tribute to 
the illustrious deceased. 

The House was engaged for three hours in discussing the rules of procedure of the 
Legislative Council. Some interest was created when Mr. S, G. foshi moved an 
amendment to the effect that members could read their speeches in the House. Mr. 
Kher opposed the amendment. The division resulted in ten voting for and ten aginst 
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The President, Mr. M. M. Paksara gave his casting vote against the amendment. 
The original rule regarding the subject was carried by 12 votes to 9. The House 
then adjourned. 

20ll> SEPTEMBER Tho Council lesumed discussion to-day on the remaining 
draft rules of procedure and disposed of tliem in the course of tho day. An amend¬ 
ment from an Opposition member that it was open to a member to refer to a matter 
previously disallowed by the Prrsident on the floor of tho House and urge the Chair 
to reconsider its decision, was rejected by tho House after the Premier l)ad opposed 
it on the ground that it uonti-avened parliamentary practice and sought to challenge 
the Chair’s decision. An amendment moved by Mrs. Hansa Mehta from the 
Government side for inci’oasing the number of members required to stand in 
support of an adjournment motion for leave being granted to it from seven 
to ten, was withdrawn after an appeal from Prof Davar to the Government not 
to take a retrograde step by going back upon the original recommendation of the 
committee which framed the rules. 

After the rules were disposed of, the House took up consideration of three 
small official bills which were earned through all the three readings with¬ 
in the space of ten minutes. The House then adjourned till October 14. 

Offk'Ial Bills and Resolutions 

14th. OCTOBER :-rho Bill to amend the Town Planning Act was passed 
through all its stages liy the Council which also passed a resolution moved hy the lion. 
Dr. Qilder^ Minister for Health, urging the Central Legislatnie to bring forward 
a measure to regulate and control the import, maaufacture and sale of dings. 

Arrest of Peaceful Picketerr 

17th. OCTOBER A non-official resolution asking tho Government to direct 
police officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was carried in tho Council to-day. 
Five non*official resolutions were discussed. Oue was accepted by the Government, 
one was lost and three were withdrawn. 

Colonisation of Jews in Kenya 

Tho most important among them was tho one moved by Mr. S. 11. Davar, 
requiring the Provincial Oovorumeiit to convey to His Majesty’s Goveiiiraent, 
thiough tlio Government of India, tlie protest of tlie Council against the pioposal 
for the colonisation of Jews in the Kenya Higblamls, as it was di'trimental to tlie 
interests of Indians. Mr. B. O. Khcr, the Prime Minister, stated that the matter 
was not in the hands of tho I’roviricial Goveruraeut as foreign affairs formed a 
subject to bo dealt with hy the Central Government. Ho was, however, iu corres¬ 
pondence with the Government of India on the matter. Flora their communication, 
it appeared that the matter was still under conespondonce between the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government. The resolution was witlidrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Santilal Shah asking the Government to instiuct police 
officials not to arrest peaceful incketers was accepted by tho bon. Mr. K. M. Munshi 
on behalf of the Government, lie said that there was no law against peaceful 
picketing. Hence there could bo no objection to it. Tho resolution was carried. 

Films on India 

A resolution asking ttie Government to reconstitute tho Bombay Board of Film 
Consors so as to make it representative of nationalist opinion, and to ask the 
Board not to certify films wliich were likely to rouse the anger of Indians or 
wound their .self-respect, was withdrawn by Mr. Shah on Mr, K. M. Munshi, 
Home Minister, explaining that tho Government had taken action to see that in 
future all films depicting Indian life were shown to the Government before a certi¬ 
ficate was issued to Indian importers against importing such films in future. 

The Confiscated Lands Bill 

18ih. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day all stages of the Forfeited Lands 
Bill, which was passed by the Assembly on Friday last. Discussion on the first 
reading took nearly two hours, but the second and third readings were disposed 
of in a comparatively short time without many divisions. Opposition to the Bill 
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was led by Mr. Frederick Stone^ Mr. S. C. Joshi^ Mr. 0. 1$. Mahajani^ Mr. E. N. 
Karanjia and Mr, S. R. Davar. It was contended by some of them that the 
Bill would be vindictive against those who opposed the Government. Some pleaded 
that the Governraont should agree to pay more compensation than was contem¬ 
plated. Dr. K. A. Hamid and Mr. Narsinghrao Desai snpporled the Bill. The former 
said that the Government should not have paid any compensation at all to those people 
who worked against the country’s interests, while Mr. Narasinghrao Desai narrated his 
personal experience as one of those whose lands had been forfeited. Mr. Aforarji 
Uesai^ Revenue Minister, replying, state 1 that looking at it from the point of view of 
morality and national self-respect, what the Government sought to give was more 
than just and proper, lie declared, amidst cheers, that the Bill had the fullest 
approval of Mr. Gandhi. 

The Trades Disputes Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER :-Tho Council resumed the discus.sion of the second reading of 
the Trades Disputes Bill this morning. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B. G. Kher 
made a gesture to the Opposition by accepting the latter’s amendment limitating 
the duration of the Bill to five years on condition that the Opposition withdrew the 
other amendments, numbering over lOO. The offer was accepted by Mr. S. C. Joahi 
(Nominated Labour) on behalf of the Opposition. Thereupon, both the sides agreeing, 
the President adjourned the House with u view to peimitting informal discussion on 
the other am >ndmetits of a veibal and acceptatile chaiacter. When the House met 
again, Mr. Joshi .sprang a surprise by annoimciiig his recantation from the agreement 
arrived at between him and the (ioveinmenr. Expl.iiuing his change of attitude, Mr. 
Joshi stated that after accepting the Government’s off'T, ho haJ met hi.s friends from 
the Lower House and discussed the position with them. Ho had realised that the 
acceptance of the offer would be misunderstood to mean that Labour w'as in favour of 
the Bill. The President added he felt sorry to find any member of the House in such 
an embarrassing nosition. He did not want to add to the member’s embarrassment, 
but hoped that he would co-operate with the Chair in the speedy disposal of the large 
number of ameudmonts by not making lengthy speeches. The House, thereafter, settled 
down to a discussion of the clau.sf*.s. The (>ppo9ition’s amendment to limit the duration 
of the Bill was defeated and the House fuitlier disposed of 25 clauses and 110 amend¬ 
ments before rising for the day. 

Medical PRAcrmoNERs’ Bill 

15th. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the thiid reading of the Bill 
bv Id votes to 6, Thoieafter, the Hous-* took up the tiist reading of the Medical 
Practitioners’ Bill as amende(i by the Asst'mbly and moved by the hon. Dr. M. D. 
Oildf’r, Minister for Health. Mr. B. M. Virkar moved an adjournment of the consi¬ 
deration of the Bill till the n‘>xt session on the ground that the members had not 
sufficient time to study the Bill as it had emerged from the Lower House The motion 
was rejected and the House was engaged in the debate on the fust reading of the Bill 
when it rose for the day. The House then adjou'ue 1 till the ne.xt day, the 16th. 
November when it passed the third reading of the Medieal Bill as it emerged from the 
Lower House and took up foi consideration the Local Boards Act .\inendmeQt Bill 
as sent by the Lower House and passed, that too, befoie rising for the day. The 
House then adjourned till the next day, the 17th. November, when it was prorogued. 


Acts Passed by the Bombay Legislature in 1937-38 

1. Bombay Legislature Member*’ (Removal of Diaqualification*) Act, ’37 (Bombay 
1 of 1937). To specify offices of piofit under thu Crowm in India which will not disqualify 
their holders from being chosen a.s, or, for being members of the Provincial Legislature. 

2. Bombay Legislative Council (President and Deputy President) and the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly (Speaker and Deputy Speaker) Salaries Act. 193? 
(Bombay n of 1937). To determine the salaries of the President and Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council and the Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

3. Bombay Legislature Members’ Salaries and Allowance Act, ’37 (Bombay III 
of 1937). To provide for tho salaries and allowances of members of both the 
Chambers of the Legislatuio. 

Bombay Ministers’ Salaries Act, 1937 (Bombay lY of 1937). To deleimiuo 
the salaries of Ministers. 

21 
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5. Bombay Local Board* (Amendment) Act ’38 (Bombay I of 1938). To abolish 
nozniuatioDS in this case of all local boards and to reserve seats in joint electorates 
for members of backward classes, minorities and women. It also gives an option to the 
Muhammadan voters in any Muhammadan constituency in a District to declare that 
the said separate Muhammadan constituency be abolished in which case they would 
get representation by means of reserved seats in joint electorates, 

6 . Bombay Provincial Collection of Taxes Act 38 (Bombay IV of 1938), To provide 
that in cases in which Government make a declaration to (ho effect, the tax proposed 
in the Bill shall become leviable fiom the day on which the Bill is published. 

7. Bombay Tobacco (Amendment) Act, ’38 vBombay VI of 1938). Amends two 

Acts, namely ;(1) the Tobacco Duty (Town of Bombay) Act, 1857, and (2) the Bom¬ 
bay (Distiict) Tobacco Act. 1933.' The object ot amendments in the first Act is 
to increase the license fees in the City of Bombay in accordance with the quality of 
the tobacco. The amendments in the Bombay (District) Tobacco Act are designed 
to make the Act permanent and to shift the main burden of the license fees general¬ 
ly from the retailer to the wholesale dealer. ^ 

8 . Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, *38 (Bombay A II of 1938), The Bombay 
Finance Act of 1932 containing provisions for the imposition of an electricity duty and 
for varying fees under the Court Fees Act and the duties under the Indian tStamp 
Act, is continued for one more year with certain increases. 

9. Bombay Small Holder* Relief Act, ”38 (Bombay VIII of 1938). To postpone 

the execution of decrees passed against small agriciiltunsts up to April 1, 1939, by 

which time it is hoped to pass legislation for the relief of agricultural indebtedness 
and the regulation of tenancies. 

10. Bombay District Municipal Borough* (Amendment) Act 38 (Bombay IX of 
1938). To abolish nominations in llie case of all municipal boards and to give repre¬ 
sentation by means of rescu vation of seats in joint electorates to members of back¬ 
ward classes, minorities and women. Also to give an option to the Muhammadan 
voters of any municipality to declare that sepaiate Muhammadan constituencies should 
be abolished in which case they would get icjuesentatiou by reservation of seats in 
general constituencies. 

11. Bombay Race*Cour*e* Licensing (Amendment) Act, 38 (Bombay X of 1938). 

To make it clear that the conditions which (iovernment may impose under the exist¬ 
ing Bombay Race-courses Jjiceusiug Act, 1912, may provide for the payment of a 
license fee to Government and fur such otlier matteis, directly or indirectly, connec¬ 
ted with racing or not, as Government may deem fit. 

12. Bombay Harijan Temple Worship Removal of Disabilities Act ’38 (Bombay XI 
of 1938). To remove all legal difficulties in the way of those trustees of public temples, 
who are convinced of the justice of the claim of ilanjans to make use of Hindu public 
temples and who desire to throw open the temples under their contiol to the Harijans. 

J3. Bombay Primary Education Amendment Act. ’38 (Bombay XII of 193^. To 
remove certain difficulties experienced in the working of the Bomliay Primary Eduoa- 
tion Act, 1923. The important change made by the Act is that the power of appoint¬ 
ing administrative officers of School Boaids and luspeotieg staff will in future vest in 
Government. It also provides for tho establishment of a Piovinoiul Board of Educa¬ 
tion to advise Government in all matteis connected with Piirnaiy Education. 

14. City of Bombay Municipal Third Amendment Act *38 (Bombay XIII of 
1938) To effect :--(a) Abolition ot nominations ; (b) Introduction of adult franchise for 
elections of 1942 and thereof; (c) and Redistiibution of wards, 

15. City of Bombay Police (Amendment) Act *38 (Bombay XI\ of 1938). To 
enable the Commissioner of Police to direct any person to lemove him.self from the 
City of Bombay, if in the opinion of the Commissioner his prosonce, movements 
or acts, is or are causing or are calculated to cause danger or alarm, or a reasonable 
suspicion exists that unlawful designs aio entertained by sucli persons. 

16. The Indian Lunacy (Bombay Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay XV of 1938). 
To permit the transfer of certain classes of patients to more congenial surroundings 
under the care of relatives or friends. 

17. Bombay Special (Emergency) Power* (Repeal) Act *38. To repeal the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Poweis Act, 1932. 

18. Bombay Probation of Offender* Bill. *38 (Bill -No. Ill of 1938). To enlarge 
the piovisions of section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code for the release on 
probation of offenders and to provide particularly for the supervision of oertilD 
offenders by a probation officer named by the Court. 



The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Session—Mndras—15th. August to 19th. August IS38 

Bpeakek Cancels European Tour 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at Madras on 
15lh August 1938 and continued f(jr five days till the 19th August with the 
Speaker, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi in the Chair..Before proceeding with the regular 
business of the day, the Speaker took the opportunity to explain to the House why he 
cancelled^ his European tour, for which both the Houses of the Legislature 
had unanimoualy voted the necessary expenditure. The Speaker said : Situated as 
India is_ to-day and engaged as India is in a political struggle for self-determination 
and national independence any st(3{) calculated to create an impression that the country 
has in any way settled down to work the constitutional maohinerv imposed upon it 
from outside should bo carefully avoided, and when the Congress Working Committee 
is of the opinion that the visit of any Congress Speaker or Minister in India to 
foreign countties might be interpreted as the acceptance of the Government of India 
Act, a measuio which has been declared as unacceptable to the people of India. 
Whatever may be their political complex, it is ray only duty to respect that opinion 
whatever may ho difforenco of view about it. Mr. Sambamurthi said he cheerfully 
accepted the advice of the Working Committee and cancelled his tour. 

Indian Lunacv Act xAmend. Bill 

Four Bills wore next passed iuto law. The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan introduced 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Lunacy Act 1912. In explaining the obiects 
of the Bill he said that the present act did not contain any provision for enabling 
the Superintendent of any asylum to discharge a lunatic temporarily when such 
discharge was required in the interests of his health. This defect was now sought 
to be remedied. Another provision in the Bdl was for the purpose of enabling a 
court to make duo allowance for the needs of the wife, children and other depen¬ 
dants of a lunatic when proceedings were started against the estate of the lunatic 
foi the recovery of the cost of his maintenance in the avalnm. The Bill was taken 
iuto consideration and thi' various clauses of the Bill woie jmt one by one without 
discussion and passed. The Bill was then passed into law, 

MsDlrAL REniSTKATION A MEND. BlLL 

The bon. Mr. T. S. S. Rajan next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Medical Registration Act 1914 and moved that the Bill he taken into considera¬ 
tion. The object of the Bill was to throw open the presidentship of the Madras 
Medical C'ouncil to election after a period of four years and to abolish the distinctions 
between the different das.ses of registered practitioners and to provide for a common 
register in which the names of all pr.actitioners should he arranged in the alpha^tical 
order. After the several clauses were passed the Minister moved that the Bill be 
passed into law. The motion was accepted and the amending Bill was passed into law. 

Madras Estates Land Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. T. Prafeasam^ Revenuo Minister sought leave of the House to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Madras Estates Land Act 1908 and that the 
same be taken iiito consideration at once. The Bill sought to extend the period by 
one year for applications being preferred by landowners in certain cases for the 
establishment of their kudivarara rights in inam villages. The motion was passed and 
the only clause of the Bill was then put and carried. The Bill was then 
passed into law. 


Prisons Act Amend Bill 

The hon. Mr. K. Raman Menon, Minister for Prisons, moved that the Bill to 
further anaend the Prisons Act, 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Act, 19i2 be taken into 
consideration. The motion was adopted and the clauses in the Bill were then put to 
vhte one by one and passed. The Bill was then passed into law. 
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Lv ND Mortgage Bank Act 

The hon. Mr. V. V. Oiri then moved the following lesolution ; “This Assembly 
lecommends to the Piovincial Government that they may, fiom time to time and 
under such conditions as they may icquire, under sub-stcfien (2) of section 6 of the 
Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934 iticrease the maximum amount 
of the guarantee given by tliem in it'spect of tlie dihentuies issued by the Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Moitgago Bunk, Ltd., up to a total face value of Rs, 
250 lakhs exclusive of such debentures as the Bank may fiom time to time 

redeem, such debentures being issued for periods not exceeding in any case 25 yeais 
from the date of issue and bearing interest at a rate not excet'ding 5 per cent 

Iier annum”. The motion was put to the Blouse and carried. The House then 
adjourned. 

Famine Relief Fond Bill 

16th. AUGUST Five more Government Bills weie passed l.y tlie Assembly to-dav. 
The Prime Minister introduced a Bill to amend the Madras F'amiue Relief Fund Act 

and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. The Bill, the Piiine 

Minister said, was intended fiistly to enable the Guverurneut to mvest the Fund in 
the securities of tho Provincial Ooveniraent, and in (he loans of tho Piovincial 
Government. Secondly, the Bill ensuied the minimum of Rs. 60 laklis being main¬ 
tained in tho L'lind and made it a chaige on the rovoniie. The Bill was passed. 

Repealing & Amending Bill 

The hon, Mr. P. Subbaroyan next intiodiiced a Bill to lepeai (leitain enactments 
and to amend certain other enactments and moved that tlie Bdl he taken into consi¬ 
deration at ouce. He said that the Bill was only of pioctdural impoitanee. Thti task 
of issuing a revised edition of the Madras Code had now been taken lu hand, and 
the present was an aftpropriato occasion for the repeal of such of tlie enactments 
appearing in those volumes as were concerned merely witli the making of textual 
alterations in Acts that already existed. The textual alteiations so made, were incor¬ 
porated in the fiarent Act as soon as the amending Act came into force. The insoi- 
tion receently of section S-A in the Madras Oont.Mal Clause Ad 1891. had abolished 
all reason for keeping amending act of this nature alive. Notwithstanding tlie 
repeal of such acts, amendments made by them would continue to be in force 
Certain Acts which had by virtue of (ho (lovt'rnment of India (Adaption of Indian 
Laws) Order 1967, ceased ' to have efft*ct weie now foimally lepealod. The motion 
that the Bill be taken into consideration was then jiassed and tlie clauses of tho 
Biil were fiut, one by one without any discussion and caiiiud. Tho Bill was then 
passed into law. 

PROiiiniTioN Act Amend. Bill 

Tho hon. Mr. C.Rajagopalachariar next introduced the Madras Prohibition (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill and moved that tho Bill be taken into consideration at ouoo. He said 
that section 6 of the Prohibition Act of 1937 penalised the advertisement of any 
liquor or drug unless it had been exempted by the Government from the provision's 
of that section or unless it had been specially approved as of medicinal value by 
the Madras Medical Council. In dry .areas wlicie the Prohibition Act had been 
in force, people might resort to such liquois approved as of medicinal value. 
There were certain wines and liquors of proprietory concerns, which wore likely 
to do harm to the people. Such wines and liquors wore now largely advertised 
and distributed in open markets. It was commonly known that most of those 
liquors have a large sale, Tho Government considered that public advertisement 
of medicated wines and similar preparations weie unuecessaiy and undesirable 
and should bo prohibited. The Governraent were of tho opinion that such medi¬ 
cated wines might be advertised in medical journals or in notices and literature 
circulated exclusively to members of the medical profession. Power to approve such 
wines and liquors as of medicinal value was to be accorded not only to the Madras 
Medical Council but also to other similar bodies and in the case of Indian medicines, 
to such au authority like the Indian School of Medicine or authorities as might 
be notified by tho Government. This was a liberalising provision in the Bill. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration at once was passed without 
division. The Bill was next put clause by clause and similarly passed. The Prime 
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Minister then moved that the Bill be passed into law. This motion was also adopted 
without a division and the Bill was passed into law. 

Borstal Schools Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. K. Raman Menon sought leave of the House to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Madras Hoistal Schools Act, 1925, for certain purposes and 

moved that the Bill bo taken into consideration at onco. Re also askod the House 

to waive tlie six days’ notice. The object of the Bill, ho said, was to entiust 

Honorary Presidency Magistrates with the power to pass sentenceH under the 

Borstal iSchool* Act,\vhich power they had not hitherto. 'Ihe motion was adopted 
and the Bill was put clause by clause and adopted. On the motion of the Ministei for 
(toufts and Prisons the Bill was passed into law. 

Local Boards Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B. Onpala Reddi, Minister for Local Administration, next moved that 
the Bill further to am-uid the Madras Luca! Boards Act, 19J9, bo takeu into con¬ 
sideration at once. The House gave permission to introduce the Bill. The Bill was 
then passed clause hy clause. On the motion of the Minister, the Bill was [lassed 
into law. 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was uot proc-'cdHd with, on objection being raised 
on ground of lack of ad^-quate notion. The Sneak u* suggeste 1 that the Bill might 
he put off to tile October sitting of the As.somtdy, in view of its impirtanee. The 
Piomier replied that the Ooverument woull give due ‘ consideratiou” to the 
t^peakei’s suggestion. The House then adjourned. 

Mal.\bar Temple-Entry Bill 

17lh AUGUST The select committee motion of Mr. M. C. Rajah's Temple 
Entry Rill came up for discussion to-day. Mr. G. Rajagopalachariar, the 
Pieraier, rr'questod Mr. Rajah uot to proceiMi with his Bdl as the Government 
themselves proposed introduciug a bill at the next session of the Assembly, 
in Novemiier, throwing open the temple to all iliudiis m tho Malabar district 
in tlie til St instance and extend the same to other districts la''er on. It 
would be a difli<‘ult task for the Oovciurnent, said the Premier, if they had 
to introduce temple-entry simultaneously all over the presidency because they 
had to enligliten the putilic and obtain their cheerful consent for the reform 
by removing tlioir ignoianoe and superstifinn. It would be wiser, said he, 
to follow the hue cf bast resistance and temple-entiy in Malabar, which had 
more or less tlu' same tradition, custom and usage as Travaucore. would be 
easily extended to other districts of the province. The F‘remier said that more 
passing of a bill and putting it into the statute book was not what they 

wanted and he assuied Mr Rajah that the step contemplated by the Government 
would take them to their goal much earlier than any other measuie and he appealed 
to Mr. Rajah to withdiaw his measure. Mr. Rajah, declining to drop liis bill, accused 
Hie I’leraier and the Congress OovtTument of betiaying the Harijan cause. He said 
publio opinion in the countiy had been found in favour of the bill and he saw no 
reason for the Government not to proceed with the measuie straightway applying it 
to the whole province. The select committee motion was pressed to a division 
and lost by 130 votes to 24. 

Removal of Civil Disabilities of Harijans 

A non-official bill moved by Mr. Af. C. Rajah to provide for the 

removal of civil disabilities of Harijans in regard to appointments to any public 
office or in regard to access to public wells, ponds, roads etc., was next passed into 
law. Both the Government and Opposition benches welcomed the measure as 

a groat piece of social reform long overdue. Kumararaia Muthia Chettiar, 
Leader of the Opposition, congratulated the Piemier and the ministerial party 

for accepting the Bill. He hoped this reform would be greeted with whole¬ 
hearted approval by the general public and there would be no difficulty in 

putting it into execution. The Premier Mr. C. Rajaqopalachariar said that he was 

glad that much enthusiasm was not exhibited over the measure. The negative 
phenomenon itself was proof of the stage, to which the country has advanced. 
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He hoped that not only would this bill bo getting into the statute book, but 
the general public would give it the fullest effect. 

Criminal Law Acts Repeal Bill 

The Assembly next refused leave to Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari to introduce a Bill 
to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Acts in so far as they affected the Madras 
Presidency. Mr. Krishnamachari said that the Criminal Law Amendment Acts 

crippled individual freedom and suppressed civil liberties. The history of the 
administration of the law made it clear that the temptation to use it against 
political opponents was irresistible to any executive. He reminded the Congress 
Party of its IClection Manifesto and uiged them to discard these “repressive” 
laws. 

The Premier said that they were not against the repeal of the Criminal Law 

Amendment Acts as such, but the time for repeal had not come. They were 

conscious of their election pledges, and if they opposed the Bill now it 

was because they were urged by a far greater sense of duty not to discard 
the weapons at their disposal untir they had gained time and made their own laws. 

Burma Riots Deplored 

18tb. AUGUST The House unanimously passed a resolution to-day requesting the 
Madras Government to bring to tho notice of the Government of Burma that the 
people of Madras greatly deplored the recent riots in Burma and hoped that 
effective measuies to preserve life and property had been adopted, and that adequate 
measures would bo continued to prevent a recrudescence of the trouble and to 
recommend the aj)[)oiritmeut of a committee to inquire fully into the disturbances and 
suggest measures for permanent peace and goodwill between the communities. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Moslem League) moved the resolution and the Premier^ 
accepting it wholeheartedly on behalf of the (iovernment, expressed sympathy with 
the victims and congratulated the Ihiima Government in having been able to restore 
lieaco and order 


Anti-Hindi Agitation k Repression 

The alleged lepressive policy of tho Government in the matter of dealiug with per¬ 
sons who took part in anti-Hindi agitation and the use of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act against tliose persons came in for stivcie criticism at tho hands of some of the 
opf)Osition members. Mr, Abdul Ban,id Khan (Muslim League) who initiated tho 
discussion by moving his resolution on tho subject said that he was not opposed to 
the introduction of Hindustani, nor did he approve of tlie picketing in front of the 
Premier's residence. What he objected to was the lepiessiou that was practised 
under the Ciiminal Law Amendment Act which he termed as a laivless law cal¬ 
culated to dostioy civil liberty iu the land. 8ir A. Pannirseloam said ho would 
prefer to have English, which was spoken hy a few people, than Hindustani which 
none knew in Tarnilnad. Mr. Yakub Basaan^ Minister for Public Works, denied that 
any repression was practised. He said that nationalist Muslims were working fur the last 
forty years to popularise Hindustani and now when a real opportunity had come 
he wondered why certain Muslim members objected to the language. Mr. T. Prakasam, 
Minister for Revenue, who also spoko on the resolution, said that it was not for 
pleasure or love that they were using the Criminal Law Amendment Act but there 
was no other act which could cover the offence committed by the so-called anti- 
Hindi agitators. Mr. Rojagopalachariar^ tho Premier, winding up the debate which 
lasted for full four hours, said tiiat tho real object of the motion was not so much 
to prevent the introduction of Hindustani as to obstruct and defy the Government, 
Who could describe tho policy of tho Government as one of repression ? Putting 
certain offenders in jail after proper trial and conviction, he said, was not repression. 
Refeiring to picketing in front of his residence, the Premier said he would not have 
minded if they had made only some noise and weie content with shouting anti-Hindi 
siogans. But their shouting was born of communal hatred which would be injurious to 
the nation as a whole and it should not be tolerated He would not mind even the 
wildest of personal abuse but it was the annoyance to the national honour which he 
could not brook. He next pointed out to the absence of any other law except the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act to apply to such unusual offences and if they violated 
the Congress pledges and Congress doctrines, he said there was the Congress to look 
to that. Mr. Khan's resolution was put to vote and was declared lost. 
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The House theu adjourned till the next day, the 19ih. Auguft, when supplementary 
demands for grants were voted, after which the House adjourned till the 
28th November. 

Winter Session--Ma(lraS'-‘28th- November to 12th. December 1938 

The Public Health Bill 

28th. NOVEMBERTlie Public Health Bill, after four hours’ discussion to-day, 
was referred to a Select Committee of fifteen members, with the Minister of Public 
Health as Chairman. M. T. T. Kriahnamacharis motion to circulate the Bill for 
elicitin» public opinion was lost Speakers from the Opposition benches, while 
directing their mam attack on details of the Bill, complained that adequate time had 
not I'cen given to the public to express themselves on it. A raea.suro of such far- 
reachin ' effect, the members pleaded, sliould not be rushed through. Speaking on 
behalf of the Euiopean group, Mr. IV. K. M. Langley expro.ssed Iiimself as being 
in agieement with the general urinciplos of the Bill, and congratulated the Health 
Minister on his courage and skill in bringing forward sucli a Bill. Properly considered 
and biloted, the measure, he had no doubt, would liave far-ieaeliing effect on the 
health and well-being of the province. He urged that there need be no hurry in 
.considering the Bill, tlie clauses of whicli required careful consideration and supported 
the motion for circulation. Tlie Prime AJinisiter.^ intervening towards the end of the 
debate, claimed that the Bill had received warm welcome iu the province 
and that the public, tlie medical profession and organised bodies had on the whole not 
raised objection to the Bill. He assured the Houso that if the mam principles were 
acceptal'le, as he understood they were, details miglit well be left to be attended to by 
the Select Committeo. Tho Minixter for Health, in view of the feeling given 
expression to^ in the House, did not pie'^s the time-limit for the submission by the 
Select Committee of its report, and made suitable changes in the composition of the 
committee to make it more representative of the Ojtpisition grou|)s. Dr. Rajan 
welcomed the co-operation of tlie Opposition for making the Bill as perfect 
and useful as possible. 

Prohibition Act Amending Bill 

29lh. NOVEMBER : —Great headway was made by the House in clearing most 
of the official business. A Bill amending the Piohibition Act to regulate exemp¬ 
tion in tho case of wine used for sacramtuital purposes was passd into law. The 
Government was empowered by this measure to make suitable provisions for issuing 
aiitlioiity to persons and institutions for possession and use of such liquor, as 
may be required by them for any bonafide religious purpose in accordance witii 
ancii nt custom. 


Regulation of Drugs Medicines 

The Assembly also unanimously carried a resolutiou by Dr. T. S. S. Rajan (Public 
Health Minister), recommending the (Central Legislatuio to enact legislation of certain 
matters in respect of diugs and medicines, enumerated in the provincial list Dr. 
Rajan in moving the resolution said it was desirable to liave uniform legislation 
m this particular case for the whole of India and that various provinces had made 
a similar recommendation to the Central Government. He pointed out tliat such 
legislation would be in the inteiest of indigenous prodiu'ets and would give tliem 
a chance to compete with irapoited goods. 

The Minor 1’orts Bill 

30th. NOVEMBER By 82 votes to 18, (he Assembly referred the Minor Ports 
Fund Bill to a Beleet Committee. An amendment by a member of the Opposition to 
have the Bill circulated for eliciting public opinion was defeated. In the course of 
the debate, which lasted for over four hours, members representing Commerce spoke 
vehemently in opposition to tho Bill and characterised the provisions as being expro- 
priatory. They urged that the fund should be retained intact, for the exclusive bene- 
nt of the minor ports. The Prime Minister^ replying at length to the criticisms 
levelled by the Opposition, said that there was no need for tho fear that with the 
passing of the Bill, there would be an end to tho progress of the ports. On the 
contrary, it would lead, he said, to the Government taking due interest in their pro¬ 
per maintenance and improvement. “Those ports,” the Prime Minister said, “will not 
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continue to be orphan children, as at present, but would be adopted by this Govern¬ 
ment. If we use this money as ours aud if we feel this money is ours, it will be to 
our interest to make the minor ports grow. We shall no longer depend on starved 
agriculturists or the foolish man who drinks, for our revenue. We shall depend on 
trade and commerce and improve the minor ports.” The Prime Minister stressed 
that it would be wrong to deem the Fund as a trust, and said that it only repre¬ 
sented unspent balance and that it was proper for the Government to treat it as 
theirs. The Minister for Public Works assured the house that the surplus would be 
utilised primarily for the improvement of the ports. 

The Malabar Temple-Entrv Bill (Contd.) 

1st. DECEMBER :—The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was introduced to-day by 
the Premier, who moved that it be lefened to a Select Committee wiih instructions 
to report before December 5. Thu motion was stdl uruho- discussion when the House 
adjourned for the day. The Piemier dwelt on the ])erraissive nature of the measure 
and said that the passing of the mesure would not by itself open the temples to 
Harijaus. They could be oi)ened, he stressed, only if the people were nppioaclied and 
the majority conseutod to the step. 

2nd. DECEMBER ;—The Bill was referred to a Select Committee to-day with 
instruction to submit its report to the Assembly before the 5th instant. 'I’he motion 
was carried by 106 votes to 2, Messrs. R. M.'Paint and 0. Krishna Rao being the 
only members in the House W’ho voted against. The Premier thanked the House for 
the almost unanimous sujrport to the measure. He felt convinced that notliiug would 
give the gteat body of Uanjans more joy than the throwing open of temples, 
which had been closed to them for ages. While tlianking M’‘. Raja and others 
for their offer of co-operatliion, he urged them not to approach the task in a 
spirit of pe.ssimism, but with the confidence in the success of the movement. 

Plea For Military Trai.nino 

7th. DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a resolution urging that 
“it IS necessary and desirable that irnmi'diate steps bo taken to provide facilities 
for military training to all college students and other civilian population desirous 
of undergoing such training.” The Premier, supporting the resolution, stressed 
that “from the point of view of the province as a whole, it is just on our part 
that we should ask for and demand our natural and proper share in the defence 
of our country being given to us.” 

The Honsu next passed the Mappilla Maruraakkafhavam Bill, moved by Mr. 
Mahomed Schaiunad with the amendments suggested by the Government. 

The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill (Contd.) 

8th. DECEMBER The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was passed by the Assembly 
to-day. The consideration of clauses did not occupy long, as the amendments 
were mostly tho^u propo.sed by the Government to improve the drafting. 
Only three amendments were suggested from the Opposition side. Two of them 
by Mr. Ari Oowd^'r were by leave withdrawn. Au amendment moved by Mr. O. 
Krishna Rao was pressed to a division t;nd rejected. 

Moving the passage of the Bill, the Prime Minister declared that great issues 
hanged by the measure, nay, the future of Hinduism itself. A heavy responsibility, 
he observed, lay on the racrabeis of the House, and ho expiessed the hope that 
all w<^'*ld co-operate in seeing that the measure, when passed into law, was put 
into efft'ct in ihe best inteiests of Hinduism and temples were thrown open in 
Malabar in absolute peace and with sincere hearts. With the opening of temple.s 
in Malabar, he saw sure the path would become easy in other districts for the reform. 
The announcement by the Chair that the Bill had been passed were the signal 
for prolonged shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai” 

The Minor Ports Bill (Contd.) 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was considered by the House earlier and passed 
into law. 

pECEMBERThe Assembly to-day approved of the draft rules for 
provincialising the service of Local Board Assistant Engineers on the motion of 
the hon. Mr. B, Oopala Reidiy Minister for Local Administration. 
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The Public Health Bill (Costd.) 

The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan, Minister for Public Health, presented the report of 
the Select Committee on the Public Health Bill after which the House adjourned. 

12th. DECEMBER The Assembly discussed to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Public Health Bill. The hen Dr. Rajan thanked the House 
for the almost unanimous approval of the measure. If it was passed Madras would 
have, he said, the distinotiou of beinj^ the first province in India to enact a public 
health law. “1 appeal to the people”, he said, “to co-operate with the Government 
to put this enactment in the forefront of all enactments. This enactment is of first 
rate importance and no le.ss necessaiy than the Prohibition Act and the Debt Relief 
Act. It is in fact a ‘"Death Relief Act”. The House at this stage adjourned till 
the 17th. January 1939. 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Seasion—Madras—lSth. August to 19th, August 1938 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 15th. August 1938 With the hon. Dr. V. Rama Ran, the President, in the 
chair, to transact official business. The main item in the agenda was the presentation 
of the supplementary statement of E.’cpendituie for 1938-39 after which the House 
adjourned till the 17th, 

Indian Succession Amendment Bill 

17th. AUGUST ;-Mr. J. A. Saldanha asked for leave lo-day to introduce the Bill 
for amending the Indian Succession Act, 1925, for certain piirjioses. The Bill, Mr. Sal¬ 
danha explained, sought to give relief to membeis of the Indian Christian community 
who, ho said, were placed ou a different footing fiom Muslims, Hindus and other 
non-Christian communities, in the matter of [trobates and succession certificates. The 
differential treatment, he said, resulted in certaiu haidships and it was the iiiteution of 
the Bill to remove them. 

Eni^uiry into Land Revenue System 

Dr, P. J. Thomas then moved the following resolution -.—“The Council recom¬ 
mends to the Government that a refoim of the system of ryotwari land revenue 
settlement may be earned out with a view to making the tax burdens equitable as 
between the different classes of land-holders and between different areas and that 
as a preliminary step an expert enquiry may bo cairied uut into the matter at an 
early date.” After a good deal of debate the icsolutiou was by leave of the House 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Guarantee to Land Mortuage Bank Debentures 

18lh. AUGUST :—The hon. Mr. V. V. Oirt moved to-day a re.solutiou recommending 
to the Government that tliey might from time to time increase the maximum amount 
of the guarantee given by them in respect of the debentures issued by the Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank up to a total face value of Ks. 250 lakhs, 
exclusive of such debentures being issued for periods not exceeding in any case 
25 years from the date of issue and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding five 
per cent per annum. The motion was then put to the House and adopted. 

Religious Endow.me.vt Bill 

The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan moved a resolution to the effect that the notification 
varying the strength of the Board of Commissioners for Hindu Religious Endow¬ 
ments from four to three be approved. Dr. Rajan said that very soon an amended 
Hindu jReligious Endowments Act would bo laid before the House and in the 
meanwhile they might adopt the resolution. The motion was adopted without 
disoassioo. 

n 
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Lunacy Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan next moved that a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Lunacy Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration 
at once. The Bill Avas taken into consideration and passed into law without any 
discussion. 


Medical Registration Amend. Bill 

The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan next moved that the Rill further to amend the 
Madras Medical Registration Act for certain purposes, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill provided for a uniform classification 
of Medical Practitioners. The Rill was taken into consideration and passed into law. 

Other Bills Passed 

The Bill further to amend the Madras Estates Laud Act, 1908, the Bill further 
to amend the Prisons Act. 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, in their applica¬ 
tion to the Province of Madras for certain purposes, the Bill to amend the Madras 
Famine Relief Fund Act, 19dC, the Bill to repeal certain enactments and to amend 
the Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, and the Bill further to amend the Madras Boistal 

Schools Act, 1925, as passed by the Madras Legislative Assembly, were next moved 

and passed into law without any discussion. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B, Oopala Reddi moved that the Bill to amend the Madras Local 

Boards Act, 1920 and the Madras Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1935 for certain 

purposes as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration. The 
Bill, the Minister explained, was intended to have uniformity in the matter of 
elections. Rao Bahadur N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar moved an amendment to 
clause 2 of the Bill. The amendment provided that the terra of tho raembers of all 
the local boards included in groups II and III of the schedule to the Madras Local 
Boards (Amendment) Act, 1935, shall expire on the fust day of November 1938 in 
the case of local boards included in group II aforesaid and on 1st day of November 
1939 in the case of local boards included in group III aforesaid. The amendment 
was put to vote and declared lost. The original motion was carried and the Bill 
was passed into Law. This concluded tne business for the day and the House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 19th. August, when after a resolution deploring 
the Burma Riots had been moved by Mr. T. C, Srinivasa Iyengar and passed, the 
Council adjourned till the I2ih December. 

December Session—Ma€lra8'-~12th. Dec. lo 14th. Dec. 1938 

Civil Disabilities Removal Bill 

The December Session of the Council commenced on the 12th DecemW and 
continued for the next three days. The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan moved that the 
Bill to provide for tho Removal of Civil Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus, 
as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. The Bill, Dr. Rajan said, 
was originally introduced in the Central Assembly in 1936. It was circulated for 
opinion in the country and a largo volume of opinion was collected. But nothing 
further was done on account of the exigencies of the political situation. The present 
Government introduced the Bill in the Madras Legislative Assembly in August It 
was referred to a Select Committee and was discussed in detail in the Assembly and 
was passed. The object of the measure was to enable certain classes of people 
known as Harijans, Depressed Classes and others to be placed on the same looting 
as others particularly with regard to accessibility to public springs, tanks, pathways, 
sanitary convenience, public vehicles and the like. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, was put to tlie House and 
carried. The House then proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. After an 
amendment to clause 2 proposing to drop the appellation “Harijans” was lost, the 
motion of the hon. Dr. Rajan that the Bill be passed into law was carried. 

Prohibition Act Amend. Bill 

The Prime Minister next moved that the Bill to amend the Madras Prohibition Act, 
pssssd by the Assembly to provide for the Government making suitable provision 
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to persons and institutions for the possession and use of liquor for bonafide 
religious purposes, bo taken into consideration. Without further discussion, the 
clauses of the Bill, four in number, were passed by the House. The motion for 
the Bill as also the Preamble being passed into law was also carried. 

Dt. Munioipilities & Loca.l tBoA-RDS Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. D. Oopala Reddi then moved that the Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment Bill) 193S, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. The object of the Bill, Mr. Gopala Roddi said, was to regularise 
what had beau done in certain district boards who had to appoint engineers and 
undertake electrical services. The motion of Mr. Oopala Reddi that the Bill be passed 
into law was then i)ut to the House and carried. The Council then adjourned. 

Ma.labAr Temple Entry Bill 

13th. DECEMBER The Council passed to-day the Malabar Temple Entry Bill as 
passed by the Assembly last week The Premier, who moved for the adoption of 
the Bill, asked for the blessings of the House of Elders for a measure of utmost 
national importance. Two members of the Opposition raised points of order holding 
that under the provisions of the Government of India Act the Provincial Legislature 
was not competent to deal with the measure. The President, agreeing with the 
Premier, ruled the points out of order. One member of the Opposition remarked 
that the time was not yet ripe for introducing such a measure. A few amendraents 
proposed by Opposition members were rejected. The Premier, replying to the debate, 
saitl that it was unwise and suicidal for orthodox Hindus to stand against this 
measure. The Leader of the Oppo.sition and Sir K. V. Reddi were among those 
who gave the Bill their warm support. The latter thought that the measure was 
long overdue and hoped it would be extended to other parts of the Province, 

Tue Minor Ports Fund Bill 

The Counoil passed the Madras Minor Ports Fund Bill as passed by the Assembly 
aud also the resolution moved by Dr. T. 8. S. Raian, Minister for Publio Health, 
desiring legislation by the Central Legislature for the regulation of certain matters 
in respect of drugs and medicines enumerated in the provincial legislative list. The 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly. 

Succession Act Amend. Bill 

Mlh. DECEMBER :~Vhe Council ro-assemblod to-day for transaction of non-official 
business in the nature of bills and resolutions given notice of by members. Mr. 
J. A. Saldanha did not press his motion to refer the Bill to amend the Indian 
Succession Act to a Select Committee. 

Reduction of Lang Revenue 

Mr. N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar's resolution to reduce the land revenue assess¬ 
ment by a third, was iejected by 29 votes to 11. The Revenue Minister observed 
that the resolution was inopportune and was intended to place the Government 
in a false position. The Government’s opposition to the resolution did not mean 
that they did not propose to afford relief to the suffering ryots. They wore actively 
examining the question of revising the land revenue system and hoped to reach a 
ffual decision before long. 

The House then adjourned to moot again on the 27th January 1930. 



The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Patna—25th. July to 23rd. August 1938 

Adj. Motions on Communal Discord 

Afior a pi’olon^^od i-ecoss for nearly one month tlie Bihar Lof^islative Assembly, which 
had adjourned indefinitely following*tho differences between the Ministerial Party and 
the Opposition over provisions regarding speedy realisation of lont contained in the 
New Tenancy Legislation and which later was stdtlod tlirough the mediation of 
Maulana Abul Kaham Axad, commenced its Autumn session at Patna on the 25th. July 
1938 to consider tlie Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. 

At the outset Mr. M. Yunus, former Premier and liCade^ of the Muslim Indepen¬ 
dent Party, gave notice of two adjournment motions in order to discuss “the steps 
to be taken by the Government to prevent the continuance of communal discord in 
the village of Diwan in Patna district, where Hindu images have been unearthed in 
a Muslim graveyard” as w’ell as “the Government’s negligence in allowing a forced 
compromise to be signed by Muslims (that they would neither hiing nor eat beef) 
in the village of Gyari Naviganj in Mongliyr district.” The fiist motion w-as not 
admitted, the Speaker accepting the Premier's objection that it did not seek to 
consider any acts of commission and omission by the Government. The next motion 
W’as admitted and was discussed ou J uly 27. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

The Teuancy Act Amendment Bill being taken ii() for consideration, the PrcDiier 
moved that it bo sent again to a Select Committee for examination of the provisions 
in the light of the recent Congress-Zamindar agreement. This was adopted. 

Memijers’ Salaries Bill 

The Assembly also passed the amendments adopted by the Upper House to thw 
Members’ Salaries and Allowances Bill. 

The Champaran Agrarian Amend. Rill 

The Prime Minister then intioduced the Champaran Agiarian Amendment Bill. 
That Mr. (jandhi had been a party to the agreement airived at in 1918 under w'hich 
the enhancement of rent had been permitted to planters for releasing tenants from 
the obligation of corapul.sory cultivation of indigo in three-twentieths of the area 
holding, was the chief aiguraent used by Mr. Meyrick, the planters’ representative 
and Sir danesh Dutt Singh while opposing the motion for consideration of the Bill. 
The Bill sought to cancel all such enhancements as the imposition of the obligation 
itself was inequitable and oppressive and so wore the subsequent enhanoements of 
rent in lieu theieof. Memheis on the Congress benches, replying, maintained that 
Mr. Gandhi had agreed to the maximum relief that could be obtained under the 
circumstances and before the termination of the negotiations, he had become busy 
with agrarian troubles in Kaira district. 

26th. JULY The Assembly nassod to-day the Bill with a single dissentient, 
(Mr. Meyrick^ representing the North Bihar Planters’ Constituency). 

Bakasiiat Lands Restoration Bill 

The Bakasht Lauds Restoration Bill was next taken up, discussion on w^hich was 
made lively by one division cbalieugod by Mr. Tahir of the Muslim Independent 
Party on his amendment to the effect that even tenants of petty landlords should 
be given relief. The Bill provides that land under the possession of petty landlords, 
whose net income is upto Rs. 5,000, that is, those who are exempt from the 
Agricultural Income-Tax, shall not be liable to be restored under this Act. The 
amendment was rejected by 78 votes against seven. 

It may be lecalled that discussion on thiS Bill received set back owing to the 
sudden diffeience in the views in the Bihar Tenancy Bill between the Government and 
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the zemindars. Immediately following disafjreement, tho House adjourned ‘sine die’. 
After compromise this Bill which intends to afford fresh relief to the peasantry 
was taken up to-day for consideration. 

27th. JULY The Assembly passed to-day tho Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands 
Bill with slight changes. 

SUPI’LEMENTA.RY TENANCY AmENI). BiLL 

The Prime Minister then presented tho report of the select committee on tho new 
Tenancy Bill which had been recommitted recently. The Bill made provisions for 
abolishing cei tificato powers and Salami, allowing distribution fee at four p. c. in part 
sale, and rights of trees and occupancy right to the under-tenants. The Bill also made 
nrovisions for speedy realisation by distraint of crops and for declaring tho raiyats as 
habitual defaulters if they fail to pay tax continuously for four years. 

Ai)j. Motions on Communal Discokd 

Mr. M. Yunus next moved an adjournment motion to discuss tho highhandedness 
of Police officers on Muslims iu Monghyr Distiict. lie read extracts from a report in 
a Calcutta paper and placed tho results of his own enquiries which, he said, formed 
the basis of the motion. lie added that the Muslims ia tho village of Gyari Nabiganj 
had beoQ disallowed to draw water from tho village wtdl as a sequel to the visit of 
a butcher to tlio village. Later, when tho police were informed, local officers forced 
the Muslims to uudertako not to oat and not to bring beef into the village, lie 

stated tliat he did not want to embarrass the Government but wanted a clear state¬ 

ment regai ding the right of Muslims to take beef. He further alleged that the 
Muslims of the village had been subjected to prolonged wrongful confinement by 
the police. The Prime Minister^ replying, said that the Government had asked tho 
Distiict Magistrate to mako enquiries into tho matter. Tho latter reported that a 
Mahomodan had been pi evented in January last from taking water from a well, but 
a police officer induced both the parties to an amicable setilemeut whereby Muslims 
undertook not to oat and not to bring beef iuto tlie village. Regarding the charge of 

confinement, tlie Prime Minister said that a separate case occurred six mouths after 

the first incident. The matter was still sub-judice and two versions had been given 
of the incident. The Moslem version was that Moslem masons employed by a Ilindu 
had been assaulted on refusing to work as a protest against low wages. The other 
version was that a dis()ure had arisen for non-payment for cloth taken by the Muslims 
iu which a Hindu was .seriously injur’oJ. llouce, the police arre.sted certaiu Muslims, 
but later released them. There had been no wrongful confinement. Mr. Yunus asked 
for a closure of tho deiiate to which tlie Congress members objected. Thereupon 
the Mushra members walked out as a [irotest, being led by Mr. Yunus, the motion 
itself being talked out. 

28l'i. July '.—Mr. Oirindapati Tewari (Coalition) sought permission of the House 
to move an adjouriimeut motion to discuss the action of the district authorities at 
Bhagalpur in refusing to give permission to the Rathajatra procession to proceed along 
a certain route. The Prime Minister, objecting to the motion, said tho subject matter 
of the adjournment motion was not a recent one and was not urgent. Sir Oanesh 
Datta Sin'jh, Mr. C. P. N, Sinha and some Congress members expressed the opinion 
that since the Rathajatra had not been taken to tho terminus and differences were still 
unsettled, the matter was fit for an adjournment motion. 

The Speaker upheld the Prime Minister’s objection that since the subject matter 
of the adjournment motion happened a long time back, it was not an urgent matter. 
Hence it could not form a matter for an adjournment motion. 

The Tenancy Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

The now Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, as reported by the Select Committee after 
recommittal, went through the first reading with hardly any opposition. The Prime 
Minister, replying to the discussion, said that the Bill was intended to give the maxi¬ 
mum amount of relief to tenants without doing harm to the zamindars. While 
championing the cause of the tenants, he did not vvantto injure in any wav the 
who zamindars wore also his countrymen. ^ 

2nd. AUGUST .—The Assembly discussed the Tenancy Bill till the Ui. Ausutt and 
resumed consideration to-day when a division was called on an amendment moved to 
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olaase 34 of the Bill relating to distribution of rent by agreement between landlord 
and tenant in the case of transfer of a portion of a holding. The amendment, which 
was moved by Mr. Mohammad Tahir (Muslim Independent Party), sought that 
distribution of rent may be settled between the transferor and transferee and if the 
landlord was informed within one year of such transaction, the agreement arrived 
at between the transferor and transferee shall be binding on the landlord. The 
amendment was defeated by a large majority. 

The consideration of the clause in the Tenancy Bill relating to the provision for 
distraint of crops was responsible for much heated discussion. 

Mr. Mohammad Tahir ^ supported by Mr. Shyamnandan Singh (Congress Kisan 
member) moved an amendment seeking deletion of the clause and characterised the 

E revision as the most disagreeable feature of the Bill. They maintained that Kisans 
ad not defaulted wilfully but had been forced to do so by oiroumstanoes beyond their 
control. Mr. C. P. K. Sijiha^ Leader of the Opposition, said that Kisan representa¬ 
tives made speeches which were more in the nature of piopaganda. The provision 
was not against Kisans generally but against defaulters. The idea underlying the 
opposition to the clause was avoidance of payment of rent. The Advocate-General^ 
appealing for a dispassionate consideration of the provision, said that it had existed 
before and had been sparingly u.sed. There was no reason, in his opinion, why it 
should be used more frequently in the future. lie assured the House that the rules 
to be made by the Govnumeut for control of procedure with regard to applications 
for distraint would be such as would avoid harassment of tenants. The amendment 
was lost by 76 to 14 votes. Seven Congress Kisan members remained neutral, 

3rd. AUGUST The Assembly to-day passed the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill 
with slight changes. The Bill is intended to supplement the previous tenancy legislation, 
which resulted in the first Congress-Zemindar agreement, by implementing certain 
provisions whose enforcement had been kept in abeyance. Piimarily, the Bill aims at 
ensuring to the ryot the enjoyment of his rights subject to p^ments due to the land¬ 
lord 00 account of rent for the use and occupation of land. The Bill, therefore, pro¬ 
vides for the repeal of the sections dealing with the right of landlords to take out 
ceitificates for recovery of arrears of rent, abolition of transfer fee and the definition 
of the rights of the ryots in trees, plantations and jalkar (tank) in their holdings. 
The Bill further provides for the conferring of theso rights upon the transferee. 
Provision has also been made for simplifying the rules of procedure so as to ensure 
cheap and expeditious disposal of suits and proceedings for recover^' of rent. These 
proceedings will be conducted by revenue officers instead of by civil courts. 

It will be recalled that the Bill created a storm of protest fiom the Zemindar re¬ 
presentatives in the Assembly when the restoration of the Bakasht Lands Bill was 
being discussed. The Zemindars complained that the provisions for speedy realisation 
of rents by Zemindars were not adequate in the Bill and the Government had given 
no assurance to zemindas in this respect since the provision for speedy realisation of 
rent formed one of the principal items in the Congress-Zemindar Agreement. A 
deadlock having been created in the passage of Bakasht Lands Bill, a compromise was 
ultimately effected outside the House between the points of view of the parties con¬ 
cerned through the mediation of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, after which the Bill was 
again submitted to a Select Committee. The House adjourned till August 15. 

Adj. Motion on Co.mmunal Discord 

ISth. AUGUST :—After the question hour to-day, the Hon. Speaker informed the 
House that Mr. Mohammad Yurnis^ leader of the Muslim Independent Parly had 
intimated his intention of moving an adjournment motion to discuss the negligence 
on the part of the Government in dealing with the situation arising out of the com¬ 
munal disturbances at Bhagalpore. The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha pointed 
out that the motion was not in order. His contention was that it raised discussion 
over an issue with regard to which the House had already given verdict a few days 
ago. The Speaker ruled the motion out of order on the ground that it did not raise 
any definite issue of recent occurrence. The matter was also sub-judice and the 
subject intended for discussion meant to rake up old issues. 

The Speaker next announced that Mr. Tajamul Hussain had given notice of 
moving an adjournment motion to discuss the steps that were taken by Gov¬ 
ernment regarding the floods in North Bihar with a special reference to the case 
of Sitamartni. The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan Singh said that the Prime Minister 
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las personally left for the affocted areas to acquaint himself with the real situation, 
de therefore thought that the mover would better withdraw his motion in view of 
he fact that on his return the Prime Minister would make a statement on the subject 
in the floor of the House. Thereupon Mr. Tajamul Hussain withdrew his motion. 

Thereafter Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha presented the second Supplementary 
Statement of Expeniture for the year 1938-39. 

Money-Lenders’ Amend. Bill 

Mr. Anugrah Naryan Sinha next moved that the Bihar Money-lenders' (amendment 
and application of pending suits and proceedings) Bill 1938, be taken into considera¬ 
tion. The object of this Bill is to remove the doubt which has arisen whether 
certain provisions of the Bihar Money-lenders’ Act 1938 apply to the suits, appeals 
and proceedings pending on the date on which the said provisions come into force. 

The opportunity is being taken to introduce another very necessary amendment 
to the section 8 of the Act. It was intended that money-lenders should have at 
least six months time to get themselves registered under the Act before they can 
be debarred from suing to recover their dues. The section as it stands requires 
the period to be calculated from the date of the commencement of the Act. In 
view of the fact that some sections of the Act have been brought into force with 
effect from the 15th July, 1938, that day may for the purposes of section 

8 be interpreted as the date of the commencement of the Act. But since 
the registration sections cannot be brought into force until necessary 
have been framed and finally published, any interpretation as above is likely 
to place the money-lender in a difficult position and he may not have 
sufficient time for registration as was originally intended. It has therefore 
been necessary to introduce the proposed amendment to section 8 of the Act, 

Clause 3 of the Bill enacts that a money-lender shall be entitled to 
interest of 9 per cent in the case of secured loan advanced even before 

the enforcemet of this Act and the court shall pass award interest accordingly 

against the debtor in all money suits and money appeals that have been 

instituted before the onforceraent of the Act and are still pending. After a 
mild opposition the clause was passed. The House then passed the entire Bill. 

Bakxsiit Lands Rkstotation Bill (Contd ) 

The Assembly then gave its assent to all the amendments made by the 
Upper House to the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands and Reduction of 
Arrears of Rents Bill. 


Money-Lenders Bill (Coxtd.) 

16th. AUGUST The Assembly sat only for an hour to-day and passed 
the Bihar Money-lenders’ (Amendment and Application to Pending Suits and 
Proceeding.^) Bill. * The Hou.so then adjourned till August 18. 

SUIU’LEMENTARY BUDOET DeMaNDS 

I8lh. AUGUST The Assembly took up voting on supplementary budget de¬ 
mands to-day. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinhay Prime Minister, moved a demand under the 
head “General Administration” for a grant of a token sura of Rs. 15 in^ connection 
with placing on a permanent basis the recently created post of Assistant Secretary to 
the Legislative Department, in view of the increased work relating to drafting of bills. 
Mr. Mahomed Shaft sugge.sted that the post should have gone to an unemployed 
person. He objected to a salary of Rs. 600 being allowed to this post, when accord¬ 
ing to the Congress ideal the V^iceroy was not entitled to get more than Rs. 500, 
which was the sum being drawn by the Ministers. Some Congress members defended 
the creation of the post, while others warned the Government against making the admi¬ 
nistration top-heavy. The Prime Minister, replying to the debate, said that his 
Government did not need to be reminded about the necessity of economy, but the 
problems of the people were numerous and a large number of Bills were in the offing. 
Hence the post had to be made permanent. The cut motion was lost by 75 votes 
to 15. The House adjourned till August 22. 

22nd. august Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmed next moved a out motion to discuss the 
Qovernoaent’s proposal to subscribe to the United Press of India, which was, 
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rejected without division and the Assembly carried the supplementary demand 
for Rs. 2,700 to be utilised for siibscribinj? to the United Press News Service. 
Only a few supplementary demands wore discussed, the chief being one under 
CO operation, and the rest passed under the guillotine, to-day being the last day 
for voting on demands. 

The agrarian and rural development policies of the Government came under 
the criticism of the opposition on a motion by Str G. D. Singh, when the demand 
under head ‘General Administration* was moved. Sir Ganesh said that private 
irrigation works had fallen into disrepair due to Jack of cooperation between 
landlords and tenants for which (ho Govciument’s agrarian policy was largely 
responsible. After the Minister’s reply the cut motion was withdrawn. Moving 
a cut against the provision for the rural development scheme. Mr. Mohammad 
Shaft uttered a caution against bringing hero woiship by following the life and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi as outlined in the scheme, fie added that rural 
development needed a scientific enquiiy and not hero worship. Sir Q. D. Singh 
considered the scheme as idealist and unpractical. After a reply by the Government 
member the cut was, however, withdrawn. The IIouso then adjourned till the 
next day, the 23rcl August, when it was prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Patna—4th. . July to 24th. August 1938 

The PifoiiiiJiTioN Amend. Bill 

The Autumn Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 4th. July 1938 with the Ilon’ble Kumar Kojiva Kanjan Persad Swgh 
presiding. The Bihar Prohibition Bill, which was sent back to tlio Assembly by 
the Upper House with several amendments and was again retmned to this House 
with a few amendments made by the Assembly, was considered, One amendment 
made by the Assembly related to the exemption given to the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Church of England fiom the operation of ceitain provisions of the Act, 
which tbe House accepted. Certain members suggested that the exemption be 
extended to all Christian Churches, but the proposal was not accepted. 

The Membehs’ Salaries Bill 

The Council next took up for consideration the Membeis’ Salaries Bill as passed by 
the Assembly. Some Opposition members objected to the system of salary as they 
lield it was derogatory on the part of the members of tiie House to accept salaries 
while others considered a salary of Rs. 75 per month very small. Khan Bahadur 
Jsninif Leader of the 0|)pnsition, wanted members to be patriotic enough to render 
service to the country without remuneration. Mr. Baldeva Sahay, Advocate-General, 
replying, said that payment of salaries to the raerabars was an established practice 
in most parliamentary bodies, including the Mother of Parliaments and added that 
the Government expected to effect a saving by payment of salaries instead of vaiious 
allowances given at present to members. When the House took up consideration of 
the Bill two amendments were moved on behalf of the Government giving members 
the option to avail themselves of the salary or not. Both the amendments were 
accepted. 

5th. JULY The Council passed to-day the Members’ Salaries and Allowanoes 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly. Tiro amendments seeking to raise the members’ 
monthly salary from seventy-five rupees, as adopted by the Assembly, were rejected 
but the House adopted an amendment raising the travelling allowance from four third 
class railway fares to one and half second class. The House then adjourned till the 
8th. August. 

The Ciiamparan Agararian Amend. Bill 

8ih. AUGUST Mr. Brijnandan Prasad introduced to day the Champaran Agrarian 
amendment Bill and moved that it be taken into consideration. While moving the 
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thoir niirahur iricreasei thoir position tMoamo strong. The BettJalJ K/»j ran JD ds) 
and the Manager arranged loan of a very large amount hj granting MokBrsn ju 
favour of the Enropeans. This grant of Mokarari consolidated their position very 
mHch. They took to indigo and sugarcane planting. When the su'^arcane cultiva¬ 
tion grew less profitable to them, they abandonol it and o^orteJ themselves to improve 
indigo plantation. Tuey began to induce the tenants to grow indigo. The rayats 
were forced to oultivale indigo on three kattahs of land of every bigha. This 
‘tinkathia’ system proved much troublesome to the tenantry. It ultimately became 
unpopular to thorn. The raiserible condition of the tenants of Cliamparan duo to 
this 'tinkathia’ system drew the attention of the Indian National Congress. Mahatma 
Gandhi arrived in Champaran and started Satyagraha against the oppression of the 
tenantry at the hands of the indigo planters. The Government of the time appointed 
a coranaittee called the Champaran Agrarian Committee of which Mahatma Gandhi 
was a member. This committee made certain recommendations on the basis of 
which the Champaran Agrarian Act of 1919 was passed by the then IJihar Council. 
This Act abolished the ‘tinkathia’ system. Indigo planters in lieu of the 
abolition of this system of the planters onhancel the rent of the tenants. Tliis 
enhancement of rent operated harshly against the tenants. For the sake of equity 
and justice, the nresent Government thought, it highly desirable to knock off all 
enhancements. With a view to wiping out all eiihauceraonts, the present Cliarnparati 
Agrarian amendment Dili was introduoeJ in the Council. 

The motion for consideration was then unanimously adofited. The Bill was 
then taken up clause by clause and passed by the House. 

RESTORA-rioN Of Bakasiit Bill 


Mr. /iai Brijraj Krishni then introdneed the Bihar Restoration of Bakaslit Lands 
and RoJuction of Arrears of Rent Bill. He said that an economic depression came and 
hit the poo.' kisans very hard. During 1929 and 1937, tliekisans of Bihar suffered con¬ 
siderably duo to economic depre.ssion. They could not pay rent to their landlords as a 
result of whicli tlieir lioldings were sold in execution of rimt decree. Jijstioe demanded 
that the lands which were sold asvav by the landlords and were still in their possession 
should be restored to the tenants. This Bill therefore laid down for tlie restoration of 
such lands to the tenants. Tliis Hill also provided for leiuction of arrears of rent. 


10th. AUGUST —The Bill was discusBcd till to-day when all the amendraentB were 
n jecled on the ground that they were against the terms of the compromise entered 
into between the Congress and zemindars. The House negatived the amendment 
which sought lo provide that the lands of the tenure-holders of the province 
sbonld also be restored to them from the possession of the landlords. The House 
adopted the amendment of Mr. Brijaandan Prasad providing the amount payable 
by the tenant for getting the lands restored for zimindar.s. The House next adopted 
the schedule laying down the areas of lands which would be liable to be restored. 
The petty landlords were exempted from restoring the lands to thoir tenants. 

Tiik Tenants Amend. Bill 

12lh. AUGUST The Council passed the Restoration of Bakasht Lands Bfll and 
next took up the general discussion of the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill as pas.sed 
by th3 Assembly. Khan Bahdur S. M. Ismail., Leader of the Opposition, dwelt 
on the general aspects of the Bill and expressed the zamindars’ point of view. 
He suggested that the House should transform itself into a Committee of the 
members present inorder to discuss the numerous amendments to the Bill that 
had been tabled and adopt or reject them informally before they were moved on 
the floor of the House. This method, said Mr. Ismail, would expedite the passage 
of the Bill. He added that a similar procedure had been adopted by the Ceotral 
Assembly when the resolution of (he Salt Tax was being discussed. The Govern¬ 
ment approving of the Opposition leader’s suggestion, the House agreed to it. 
The President then adjourned the House until 12-30 p. ra. when it transformed 
itself into a Committee in order to discuss the amendments. 


22nd. AUGUST The Council passed to-day the Bihar Tenancy Amendment 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly, with slight changes, after which it took up gonoial 
discussion of the Bibar Money-lenders’ Bill as passed by the Assembly. 
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23rd. AUGUST: --An adjournment motion, which wae given notice c by Khan 
Bahadur S. M, Ismail, leader of the Opposition, yesterday, with a vieto dis¬ 
cussing the order of the Sub-Divisional Officer of Bihar Shariff requiring, icensees 
to deposit guns, was talked out this afternoon. The order was a sequel tf, 4 recent 
communal clash in a village in Bihar Shariff sub-division in Patna district, « which 
several Hindus and Muslims were injured. The Finance Minister pointi : out to 
the House that the communal tension in the locality wis abnormally high i^ad the 
people had been disarmed to prevent the use of fire-arms in any comraun * strife. 
The order of the Magistrate was purely meant to prevent any communai clasl 

The Council then adjourned till the next day, the 24th. August, when t was 
prorogued after a day-long discussion of the supplementary budget demands f(: grants 
as passed by the Assembly. 


Acts Passed by the Behar Legislature in 1937-38 

1 . The Bihar MinUters’ Salaries’ Act, 1937 (Bihar I of I9d7;. To d‘termiiie 
the salaries of the Hon’ble Ministers. 

2. Jhe Bihar LegUlalure (Officers’ Salaries) Act, 1937 (Bihar II of ]o37). To 
fix the y^taries of the Speaker* aud the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly and of llr 
Presideni and the Deputy President of the Council. 

3. The Bihar Legislature (Removal of Disqualifications) Act, 1937 (Bihar III 
of 1937). To declare that the holders of the offices of Advocate Oeuoral and Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries and persons holding commissions in certain branches of the 
army and al'io certain classes of employees of State Railways shall not bo disqiialitiod 
for being chosen as or for being members of the legislature. 

4. The Bihar Famine Relief Fund (Expenditure) Act, 1937 (Biliar IV of 1937). 

Does away with the necessity of annual appropriatious for Famine relief and provides 

that any expenditure required to be incuirod in any financial year under subsection 
(2) of section 7 of the Bihar Relief Fund Act, 1936, shall bo charged on the revenues 
of the province. 

5. The Bihar Entertainments Duty Act, 1937 ( Bihar V of 1937 ). To impose, 
for revenue purposes, a tax on all payments for admission to any public place of 
entertainment. 

6. The Bihar Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1937 (Bihar VI of 1937). Enhanoes 
the rates of stamp duties on certain instruments, etc., with the intention of increasing 
the provincial revenue. 

7. The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act. 1937, (Bihar VII of 1937 ). Replace 

the Indian Sugarcane Act, 1934, and is more comprehensive in scope, provides ample 

opportunities for improving and touning up tho sugar industry aud the cultivation of 
sugarcane and checks unhealthy competition tending to jeopardise the interest of 
sugarcane cultivators. 

8. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1937 (Bihar Vlfl of 1937 ). To 
mitigate some of the hardships which the tenautry of uie province had been labour¬ 
ing under as a result of the operation of some of the antiquated provisions of the old 
tenancy Jaw. Abolishes danabandi, make.s commutation of rent compulsory when 
applied for, reduces the rate of interest on arrears of rent, penalises illegal exac¬ 
tions, provides for reduction of rent in certain casses and sale of only a part of a 
holding in execution of rent decrees, recognises partition among co-raiyats and does 
away with imprisonment of tenants for arrears. 

9. The Bengal Troops Transport and Travellers* Assistance Regulation ( Amend¬ 
ment ) Act. 1938 f Bihar 1 ot 1938). To lepeal section 8 of the Bengal Troops 
Transport and Travellers’ Assistance Regulation, 1806, providing impressment of 
transport whicn is repugnant to modern conditions and inconsistent with tho Inter¬ 
national Convention on forced labour. 

10. The Chota Nagpur Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act. 1938 ( Bihar II of 1938 ) 

To mitigate the hardship of the tenautry on account of the operation of some of the 
provisions of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 1908. Besides giving other facilities, it 
regulates the fees chargeable by Land-lords for registering transfers, abolishes dana¬ 
bandi, provides for assessment of rents for newly converted korkar lands by tho 
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,S^,^w.rb.r*w«rur^ 

of Cbota Nagpur by this Act. ^ 

11. The Bihar Moniry-Lendefi Act, 1938 ( Btbar III mi Vf 

to debtors generally by preronting the exaction of unonoQt ratOI of JlltffOit •J 

reeulaling the business of money-landing. 

12. The Bihar Stamp ( Amendmmil ) Act, 1938 ( 
exempt instrumeniH of divorce whereby Mualems 

from the imposition of any t^tamp duty under Article 29 of Mcoeaitio I 1 w law 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 


l3. The Bihar Money-Lendera ( AawndaBmal a»d AppHcatioai ^ 

,nd Proceeding. ) Act. 1938 ( Bih»r V of 1938 ). To ^e It c»w that lh» ^ 

visions of tho Ihhar Money-Lenders' Act 1938, apply ilso to pcoamg #««!», ippiwit 
and proceedings and to make section 8 of tho said Act applicable from im daw Of 
its enforcement. 


14. The Biher Prohibitioa Act, 1938 ( Bih.r VI of 19:8 ) To impiemenl Gown- 

meat’s Policy in rt'Kard to th" oDh-biti'in <>( In^iOf. tin »'il iotoi <?»tiii)r droics ft 
authorises Gjvernraent to intro luce prohioition in selecto i areas of oae or mi»ro excia* 
able articles and ptiiialises all traffic anl consumption of intoiioanti. 


15. The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax Act, 1938 { B har VII of 1938 ! To 

augment tiio small m.‘vciiu''S of the province by taxing agruultural in.'omeou a gradu¬ 
ated scale, exempting petty lari'iloids and smaller cultivators with income below 
its, 5,000. 


16. Thj Bihar Legislature (Members’ Salaries and Allowances) Act, 1938 

(Bihar VIII of 19:58). To determine the 8alarie.s and regulate travtdling allowances 
of the merahers of the Bihar Legislature. 

^^ 10 - 30 ^^ Bihar Restoration of Bakaiht Lands and Reduction of Arrears of Rent 

Act 1J38 (Blur IX of 1038). To provide for tho restoriition of certain lands to 
tho former tenants thereof and tho reductiou of arrears of rent in certain class of 
cases. 


18. The Cbamparan Agrarian (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar X of 1938). To 
cancel all enhancernoQt.s made iu the district of Chimparan by landlords after 
releasing their tenants fiom the obligation to grow indigo. 

19. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar XI of 1938). To repeal 
Ulose sections of the Biliar Tenancy Act which deal with tho light of tho landlords 
to take out certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, to abolish lanJloids’ transfer 
fees (viz 8 per cent Salami) and to define tho rights of the raiyats iu trees, planta¬ 
tions and Jalkar in their holdings. It also simplifies the rules of procedure so as 
to ensure cheap and expeditious disposal of suits aud proceedings for recovery of 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Shillong—5th to 19lh September 1938 

SvLFiKT TenantV Amend. Bill 

The autumn session of the Assam Le^isliitive AssomMy commoncud at 
Shillon^^ on the 5th. September 1938, with Sj. Bnsarttu Kumar Das^ the fr'jioakei’ 
in the Chair. 

Ml-. Hohtni Kumar Choudhury s S.vlhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was ri-feried 
to a Select Commit'oe. The Kevonuo Minister pointed out that, as tlieie were some 
private members’ Bills on the same subject, there would be no objection to a dis¬ 
cussion on the provisions of those Bills in the Select Committee, 

OuALiLAKA Tenancy Ament*. Bill 

Mr. Rokini Kuntar Choudhurt/s Goalpara Tenancy (AruondnuTit) Bill was no.vt 
lefurred to a Select Committee. The Revenue Mini.stci said that in this case, too, 
there being private members’ Rills on the same subject, the piovisions of those 
Bills could be discussed in the Select, Committee. 

PoSTI'ONE.MENT 01 DeCHEES BilL 

The same Minister’s Temporary Postponement of J^xecutioii uf Decrees Bill was 
c‘iiciliated for eliciting luiblic opinion before Novemhei oO ne.xt. JIc pointed out that 
by the Bill relief was sought to be given to labouieis and cuUivalois. Bo referied to 
clause 3 of the Bill, which dealt with the stay of the execution of c*Ttaiu decrees, and 
to the schedule which sought to add to the agriculturists class, agncuUuial labouiers, 
general labourers, cowherds, goatherds, daiiymau and others. 

Otiiek Bills 

Mr. Nichols Roy's Assam Muoicijial (Amondmeut) Bill passed into the considera¬ 
tion stage. 

Mr. Akshay Kumar Das's motion, that tlio lules of (ho Assam Legislative Assembly 
as drafted by the Committee under section 84 (i) of the India Act, be taken into 

consideration, was passed by (ho House. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Choudhury s Civil Procediue (Assam Amendment) Bdi 
also ])assed into the consideration stage. 

Nomination to Local Boards 

Tlie adjournment motion moved by Mr. Ouieo Kumar Das (Congicss) to raise a 
discussion on tlio manner of nomination to various Local Boards after the last 
general election was talked out after a full-dress debate for about 2 and a half hours. 
The Upposition levelled their charges in course of discussion on the adjournmout 
against the Ministry of utilising the power of nomination as a sort of bribery for 
strengthening the position of the Ministry. 

Kenew'al oe Tenders 

6th. SEPEMBER :-~Aftor interpellations to-day, Mr. Rabindra Nath Aditya asked 
the leave of the House to move an adjournment motion to censure the Government for 
their acceptance of the tender of the Commercial Carrying Co., for opeiation of 
motor tiausport service on the Gauhati-Shilloug Road without giving the members 
of llie Assembly a chance to expre.ss their opinion thereon. Tlie necessary leave 
being granted the Hon’bio Speaker fixed 2-30 p. ra. for discussion of the motion. 
At the a{)puiuted hour the motion was taken up and talked out after a prolonged 
debate. 


Local Self-Government Amend. Bills 

7ih. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Assembly, to-day, after a prolonged debate in which 
the Deputy Leader of the European Group took a prominent part, rejected a motion 
foi leference to a select committee of the Assam Local ISelf-Governmeut Act 
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(Amendment) Bill sponsored by Mr. Siddhi Nath Sarma (Conj^ress). The Bill was 
introduced at the previous session and was circulated f jr eliciting public opinion. 
The Bill aimet at making the constitution of local bodies entirely based on oleotion, 
doing away with nomination and giving to representatives of the people full control 
over the administration of local boards as also minimizing the control of immediate 
officials, 

8th. SEPTEIVIBER Discussion was resumed to day on Mr, Lakeshvar Barooah's 
motion tor sending his Assam Local Self-Government Bill of 1937 to a Select Committee. 
There was a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and the Opposition, 
the Congress (Loup. The Ministerialists eventually defeated the motion by 50 votes 
to 37. There were several absentees in the Congress ranks, while some^ of their 
supporters remained neutral. The European Group voted with the Ministerial Party. 

Goalcara Tenancy Amend. Hill 

9th. SEPTEMBER The discussion of the motion of Hj. Jogendra Chandra Nath for 
referring the Goa!para Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee was resumed 
to-day after the interpellation period. The Uon. Rj. Bohini Kumar Choudhury^ Revenue 
Minister ciiticised the provisions of the Bill and compared those provisions with 
those provided in the Bill introduced by the Government. He said that the Govern¬ 
ment Bill to that effect was not brought in a half-hearted manner and it was 
brought not with a motive to protect the vested interests of the landholders. The 
Government Bill, he said, if passed, would give some amount of relief to the tenants. 

Question of Privileges 

10 th. SEPTEIVIBER The Speaker, in the course of a lengthy statement to-day, 
called upon the memhors to consider whether the House should have certain set and 
dffinite ruh's laying down the procedure to regulate proceedings and conduct of that 
kind of bu.->iness which they may from time to time be called upon to deal with in 
connection with bioaohes of the privileges of the House either by individual members 
or outsiders. Continuing the Speaker said ; “In some legislatures in India the 

necessity of such legislation is being talked of. The desirability of an AU-India 
uniformity for such a legislation is being realised. There is no legislation as yet on 
the legislative anvil in any province ; but I feel it my duty to indicate\to tho 

members that if any Bill is shaped in any of the provinces on the basis of an 

All-India nnifoimity I may call upon the House to undertake such legislation in the 
interests of tho dignity of the House.” Derailing the examples of breaches of 
privileges and quoting extracts from some provincial newspapers which from time to 
t'rae criticised tho Speaker, and explaining the facilities afforded to the press 

representatives hy the Assorably Department for reporting proceedings of the Houses, 
the Hon’ble Speaker said :— “The Hon. Members will realise that unless privileges of 
the House are definitely settled by legislation and remedies against breaches of 
those privileges are dehnitcdy prescribed by such legislation the House is almost 
powerless against attacks by outsiders. But in the meantime if the members so agree 
they may have Privileges Committee of the House and devise for the time being an 
intermediate procedure till legislation is undertaken as to how breaches of privileges 
are to bo brought before the House and dealt with. Breaches of privileges committed 
in the presence of the Chair or by persons on whom the Chair can take disciplinary 
action under rules and regulations tho Chair will be quite competent to deal with. 

No-Confidence in the Ministry 

12lh. SEPTEMBER Without any speeches, four no-confidence motions against 
the Saadiilla Cabinet were moved * to-day and leave was granted. As many as 
51 members stood in their seats when the Speaker asked if the House,was 
agreeable to grant leave for those motions. The following members asked* for 
leave for their lospective motions : (1) Mr. A. K. Chanda^ Deputy Leader, Congress 
Paity, (2) AJaulavi Moharak AH, Secretary, Surma Valley United Muslim Party, 
(3) Mr. Rabi Chandra Kachari (Plains Tribal), and (4) Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar\ 
Independent Party. 

The Ministry Resigns 

13tb. SEPTEMBER —The hon. Sir Mahomed Saadulla, Prime Minister sub¬ 
mitted the resignation of his Cabinet to-day. An announcement to this effect was made 
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by Sir Mahommed on the eve of the debate on the “no-confidenoo” motion. 
Sir Mahomed aonounoed that he had submitted the resignation of his Cabinet 
to JEJ. E. the Governor as ho had found that several supporters of the 
Ministry had left his party and joined the Opposition. The announcement was 
greeted with cheers from Opposition benches. Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi, leader of 
the Opposition, paying a compliment to the outgoing Premier, admired the spirit of 
democracy displayed ny Sir Mahomed Saadullah. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Putt 
joined Mr. Bardoloi in paying compliments to Sir M. Saadullah. Replying to Mr. 
Kamini Kumar Sen^ Sir M. Saadullah said that he had sent the resignation of his 
('abinet to His Excellency Mr. G. P. Hogg, but had not yet received any reply from 
the Governor. Mr. Basanta Kumar Dasy the Speaker, adjourning the House till 
Thursday morning said that since the object of the “no conhdenco” motion had been 
attained he saw no reason for holding the debate on the motion. He expected that 
a new Ministry would be formed in the meantime. The House rose amid cheers of 
“Bande Mataram.” ' 

15th. SEPTEMBER When the Assembly met to-day after yesterday’s 
recess, the Speaker made the fallowing statement“After the development that took 
place on Saturday last as a consequence of the no-confidence motion that came up 
before the House, the present Ministry resigned, and members are perhaps aware that 
no new Ministry has yet been farmed, and that fact is proved by the presence of 
Hon’ble Ministers, who have resigned in their seats to-day. But I may tell the 
House that the Leader of the Opposition was called upon by His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor to form a Ministry and has been given reasonable time for it. “So far as the 
business of to-day is concerned 1 must draw the attention of members to the fact 
that although the Ministers are in their seats to-day they cannot function there with 
I'Cgard to questions and resolutions that are fixed for to-day, and therefore I have not 
asked the office to lay on the table of the House the members’ answers to unstarred 
questions. If the members wish to go on with their questions they may do so, but I 
must point out to the members that no useful purpose would be served, because the 
Ministers cannot answer sup[)lementary question that may arise and also with regard 
to starred questions they are in a similar position. So I wish to know whether the 
House wants to put the questions. “With regard to resolutions also, the Hon’blo 
Ministers will not be able to take any part and lay before the House the Goveru- 
ment view. So if the House do not like to go on with questions or resolutions to-day, 

1 must adjourn the House.” 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah said ; “Although we tendered our resignation on 
Tuesday last, the Governor, for reasons known to him, has not yet been able to ac¬ 
cept our resignation and therefore we shall continue as Ministers so long as a ne-v 
Caoinet is formed, but the constitutional position is known to all the members that 
we should not do anything or take a stand with regard to any resolution with which 
our successors may disagree.” Therefore, he added, the Ministry would not take pait 

'‘Sir Mohammed Saadullah’s second Cabinet whose resignation was submitted to 
the Governor of Assam this morning consisted of the following Sir Mahomed 
Saadullah, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Mr. Kohini Kumar Choudhuri, Maulvi Munaw- 
war Ali, Mr. V. R. Abdul Matin Chowdhnry and Babu Akshay Kumar Das. It will be 
remembered that on February 4 last Sir M. Saadullah submitted the resignation of 
his first Cabinet with a view to forming a stabler Ministry. In his new Cabinet 
Sir Saadullah replaced Mr. Ali Haider and Maulana Abul Nassr Md Waheed by Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chowdhury and Maulvi Munawwar Ali respectively and appointed Babu 
Akshay Kumar Das as additional member representing the minority community. 
Immediately after the formation of the second Cabinet the Opposition measured its 
strength with the Government by bringing forward a “no-confidenoe” motion on 
February 21. The motion, which was tabled by Mr. Abdur Rahman, when pressed to 
a division was rejected by the House by a majority of one vote (50 to 49). When 
the Assembly met for the present session the Opposition had a further accession 
to its stren^h by the secession of three tribal party members from the Ministerialist 
Party. These members were seen occupying their seats in the Opposition bloc yester¬ 
day when leave was asked for the introduction of the “no-confidence” motion. The 
total Opposition strength at the time was 55 in a House of 107 comprising ; Congress 
33, Mr. Ali Haider’s Party 10, Surma Valley Independent (Hindu) 6, Assam Valley 
(Tribal) 4, Assam Valley (Independent) 3. 
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in the debate. If private members who had tabled resolutions wished to discuss them, 
the Ministry would only listen, and they would not reply to anything. “Under the 
circumstances, I quite agree, that it will be best if the House do adjourn. So far as 
Government business for to-morrow and day after to-morrow is concerned, we do 
not propose to go on with it till a new Ministry is formed. Under the circums¬ 
tances I will make a suggestion to you, Sir, to adjourn the House till Monday, so that 
in the meantime a now Ministry may come into o xistence and function properly from 
that date. The Speaker then adjourned House till Monday next. 

Congress Coalition Ministry Formed 

19th. SEPTEMBER Dramatic developments took place to-day as regards the forma¬ 
tion of the Congress Coalition Cabinet and there had been hourly changes in the situa¬ 
tion. Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi, the Congress leader, formed his Cabinet and it was 
announced in a Gazette Extra-ordinary issued at about noon. But before Mr. Bardoloi 
and his four colleagues could take the oath of office at 12-30 P.M., he received a 
message from the Government House to see the Governor and left at 12-45 P.M. This 
dramatic call by the Governor created a great sensation. The result of Mr. Bardoloi's 
interview with the Governor and the conversations at the interview were not known 
as they are kept strictly confidential. Meanwhile, the Assam Assembly met and on the 
request of Mr. Bardoloi, who announced the formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Speaker adjourned the House '‘sine die’ at 12-15 P.M. 

Earlier, the Opposition attempted to move a non-confidence motion (even before 
the Cabinet took the oath of office), but it was disallowed by the Speaker. 

Subsequently tlie Constitutional difficulties having been solved, the members of the 
newly formed Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam took oaths of allegiance and 
office at the Constitutional Hall (Secretariat compound) in the afternoon. The 
Coalition Cabinet consisted of the following : (See Voi I p. XXVIII) 

An intriguing situation however followed upon the formation of the new Ministry, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi. All membeis of the Opposition met 
at the Committee Room of the Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. F. IV. 
Hockenhull. It was unanimously resolved that all 56 members still stood together 
and would continue to do so in all circumstances in opposition to the minority 
Government. Members stood up one by one, and reaffirmed their determination to 
stand by the position they had already taken up. 

Winter Session—Shillong—1st. to 9th. December 1938 

No-Confidence Motion Withdrawn 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced its sitting on the Ut. December 
1938. The motion expressing no-confidence in the Bardoloi Ministry, which was 
tabled immediately after its formation, in the last session of the Assembly, cont- 
lary to anticipation, was not pressed to-day. This, it was understood, was due to 
certain causes, one of cliose being that the number of members of the Cabinet 
when it was formed was five, while it now stood at eight. Sir Mahomed Saadulla^ 
Leader of the Opposition, however, informed the House that they might move 
a fresh motion at a later date daring the present session. It may be recalled that 
during the last session, notice of no-confidonco motions were given before the 
oath-taking ceremony of the new Ministers. The Speaker informed the House 
that five membeis had dissociated themselves from the no-confidence motions. 

The House, which met at 11 a. m., adjourned at 12-45 p. m., after passing a 
resolution, mourning the deaths of Kama! Ataturk and Maulana Shaukat Ali, 

Adjournment Motions Ruled Out 

2ndl. DECEMBER :—No Government business could be taken up to-day as full one 
hour after the interjiellation period was ocoupied for discussing as to whether 
the adjournment motions, numbering 14, ta'ded by the Opposition were in order. Ont 
of these 14 motions, only 6 were discussed and ultimately ruled out of order by 
the Hon’ble Speaker, Mr. B. K. Das. The motions related to: 

(1) Inadequate relief to the flood-stricken people of Goalpara. 

(2) Indequate reduction of land revenue in Garo Hills, Sylhet and Cackar. 

(3) The threatened black-testing and eviction of some contractors from Forest 
Depot of Kukurmara etc. 
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(4) Inadequate provision for ohockinp; cholera epidemic in Habif,mnj. 

The Hon’blo Speaker, at the conchisioii of the day’s sittini^, administered a mild 
rebuke to the members of the Opposition by say in" that the members while tabling 
a motion for adjournment of the Hougo ought to mike himself sure that the subject 
matter of such a motion could not be discussed through any other means, as for 
example, by putting questions or tabling resolutions, lie n<lded that tlie f)Tesent day 
tendency m Parliament and olsowhero was to discourage as far as as possible such 
motions. 

3rd. DECEMBER :—The Opposition tabled four adjournment motions to-day. 
All of them wore disallowed by the Speaker. The most important of the motions 
related to the arrest of Mr. Haiendra Chandra Chakravarty, an Opposition member. 

•Disposal of Bills 

After lunch, private raerabors’ business was taken up. Out of 33 Bills, the 
Assam Decree Settlement Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Several bills 
were lost, the rest withdrawn or not moved. 

Three important Bills, namely, the Assam Prohibition Bill and Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Acts Repealing Bill, were withdrawn as the (lovernmont was al¬ 
ready moving in the matter. The Premier, Mr. Bardoloi^ leferriiig to the Assam 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts Repeal Bill, pointed out that the Government was 
trying its best to repeal all repressive laws at the earliest date. At presont it was 
scrutinizing the actual position in the province. 

Pay Fixation For School Teachers 

5th. DECEMBER For the first time since the formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Opposition under the leadership of Sir M. Saadulla measured their 
strength to-day when they refused to grant leave to a Coalitionist to withdraw 
his motion. The division losiilted in fifty-two votes being cast in favour of Congress 
Coalition, while forty-six supported the Opposition. Mr. Lalit Imniar Kar 
(Coalitionist) had given notice of a motion recommending the fixation of a minimum 
rate of pay for lower primary school teachers in Assam. On (lovernmont’s assur¬ 
ance, however, Mr. Kar desired to witlidraw tho motion. The 0[>posilion refused 
to grant leave aud demanded a division. The House divided with the above-mentioned 
result. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

The announcement that tho Congress Coalition Ministiy were anxious to lolease 
immediately all prisoners convicted of <;rimes with political motive, was made by 
Premier Bardoloi to-day in tho course of discussion on Mj'. Ar^in Kumar Chanda'.'t 
lesolution urging immediate release of such prisoners. The resolution was accepted 
by the House without any dissentient. 

Constitution of Industrial Board 

Another resolution adopted to-day urged tho Constitution of an Industrial De¬ 
velopment Board, consisting of prominent scientists and industrialists with a view to 
preparing a scheme for starting new industries by tapping the sjilendid mineral and 
natural resources of the province. 

No-Confidence in Ministry 

6lh. DECEMBER Four notices for motions of “No-confidonce” in tho Cabinet 
were submitted to the Secretary to-day. The notices stood in the names of Mr. F. W. 
Hockenhull, Leader of the European (iroup, Dowan Ahbab Cboudhury, Mr. Maqbul 
Hussain Choudhuri and Mr. Mudabbir Hussain Choudhuri. 

Two more motions of no-confidence in the Congress Coalition Cabinet akso earae 
before the House to-day. Mr. Maqbul Hussain moved two, but later withdrew 
one. One motion stood in the name of Mr. B. Sarivan. The Hou.se granted leave 
to move the motions separately. The Speaker fixed December 8 for discussion of the 
motions. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

The Assembly passed the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill, 1933, fixing Ks. 500 
salary and Bs. ICO as house allowance and Rs. 1(X) as car allowance for each 
Minister. 
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No-Confidence in Ministry (Contd.) 

8ih. DECEMBER After a full-dress debate lasting over two hours and a half, 
the no-confidenoe motion moved by Mr. Maqhal Hussain Chnudhury against tlio Rar- 
doloi ('labinot was negatived by the Assembly to day by 54 votes to 50, one member 
remainij)g ne)itral. The European group, which was the prime mover in the matter, 
threw off its mask and its leader, Mr. Hockenhull was the principal oppositionist to 
attack the Congress. Sir Muhammad Saadullah, the ex-Preraier, and Maulvi Abdul 
Matin Chowdhury, kept themselves in the bickgroiind. 

Thus the Congress position in Assam was himly consolidated, and it was expected 
that no more plot against it will rear up its head. Meanwhile, it was reliably under¬ 
stood that the Ministry had passed ordtns for the releast? of all political prisoners in 
the province. Tlie order awaited the approval of flis Excellency the Governor. 

That the Saadulla-ites had lost heart in their attack against the Congiess Coalition 
Caliinet, was convincingly proved when none of the prominent Muslim Leaguers in 
the Assembly were found participating in the debate. 

The principal speaker from tlic opposition was Mr. J<\ TP. Hockenhull^ while on 
tho other side it was Mr. Arun Knmar Chandra, Deputy I.eader of the Congress 
party, who aiministorod a scathing rebuff to Mr. llockenliiill, whom he styled as being 
the ‘de facto’ Opposition leader for all what he had done with a view to rally the op* 
position in the Assembly against the present Ministry. The division list, however, 
disclosed that neither the eloquence of Mr. Hockenhull nor the outbursts of Mr. 
Rohini Kumar Choudhuri, ex-Minister could convince the House to secure a veidict 
in favour of the motion under discussion. 

That the Opposition had a very weak case to put forward, was proved from the 
fact that Maulvi Maqhul Hussain Chowdhury, the mover, did not find anything 
wherebv to reply to the Ministerial attacks on them and consequently voluntarily 
waived his right of reply. 

None of the ex-Ministers, barring of course Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhuri^ did 
ojK'n their mouths. They preferred to remain silent spectators to a fight which was 
in effect between the Congress Coalition and the European combine. 

The motion was put to vote after a full dress di'bate lasting for about two honis 
and a half and at 4-40 p.m. tho Hon’ble Speaker declartMl tho motion lost by 50 to 
54, one remaining neutral, amidst spontaneous and tliundorons outbursts of joy. A 
liuge crowd waited outside the Assembly Cliamber to hear about the result of the 
voting, while the galleries within the Chamber accommodate'! visitors to their fullest 
capacity. 

Remission of Land Revenue 

9lh. DECEMBER ;~The Assembly to-day rejected by 54 votes to 34 Elian Bahalut 
Saiyid-ur^Rahjyian's re.solution to the effect that the remission in land revenue granted 
hv the present Government for the year 1938-39 was inadequate and unsatisfactoiy. 
The debate on the resolution lasted one and a half hours. The House was then 
prorogued. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

August Session—Shillong—29th. August to 3rd* September 193d 

3rd. SEPTEMBER -The August-Soptember session of the Assam Legislative 
Council commenced at Shillong on the 29th. August 1938. 

Rai Bahadur H. P. Parua was elected President of the Council by 12 to 6 votes 
defeating his rival Mrs. Zubeda Ataur Rahaman,, Dy. President of the Council. 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah^ the Premier, then placed before the House a note 
on the present financial situation of the province with reference to the actual 
receipts and expenditure for the year 1937-38 as compared with the revised figures. 

24 
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The Moneylenders’ Amend. Bill 

30th. AUGUST After the interpellation period to-day, Khan Sahib Maulvi Ahdur 
Rahim Chaudhw'y moved for consideration of the House the Assam Money-lenders’ 
Amendment Bill which was introduced and passed in the Assembly. Mr, 
Satyendra Lahiri at the outset raised a point of order that unless it was redrafted 
and recast, it could not be considered as the Bill contained some provisions as 
regards promissory notes which was the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal legisla¬ 
ture and the Provincial legislatures had no power in that direction. Hon’ble 8ir 
Md. Saddulla maintained that there was no substance in Mr. Lahiii’s point of order. 
The IJon’blo President Rai Bahadur Heramha PrSLsad Barua on hearing both sides 
reserved his ruling on this point till September 1. 

Debt Conciliation Amend. Bill 

Khan Saheb Abdur Rahim Chaudhury next introduced liis Debt Conciliation Act 
Amendment Bill. He stated that the Act of 1936 did not give any relief to the 
poor middle class people, whose condition, he said, was worse than that of the 
agriculturist. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhwy^ Revenue Minister, said that the 
omission of Section 21 of the original Act as proposed in the Bill, would deprive 
the agriculturists from the benefits which were sought to be conferred by the Act. 
After some discussion the motion of Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri that the Bill bo 
circulated for eliciting public opinion before November 30, was adopted by the 
House. 

The Syliikt Town Land Tenancy Bill 

Mr. A, L, Blank, Secrotary, Legislative Council, laid on the table copies of the 
Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill which had already been passed by the Assembly. 

Maulvi Mahammad Ashaduddin Chaudhury said that it was an extraordinary 
piece of legislation without any parallel in othei parts of India. Mr. Suresh Chandra 
Das pointed out that the Bill had been thoroughly discussed in the Assembly, and the 
House should not therefoie postpone its discussion. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Minister, said that though the Government had 
opposed in the Lower House ceitain sections of the Bill which were of revolutionary 
character, for instance the conferring of occupancy rights on tenants in town lauds, 
they would not oppose any di.scussiou now. The iiill was then taken into considera¬ 
tion, After Mr. Suresh Chandra Das, Maulai Ashaduddin Chowdhury and Rai Saheb 
Eem Chandra Dutt had spoken, the House adjourned for the day. 

Revision of Domicile Rules 

31»t, AUGUST In spite of Government opposition the resolution moved by 
Mr Satyendra. Mohan Lahiri to-day for the revision of the provision relating to the 
acquisition of domicile in the province as laid down in the .Assam Executive Manual 
was passed without any division. Mr. Lahiri, ;n moving the resolution, delivered a 
full one hour speech in course of which he said that tlie rule under Section 307 of 
Section 7 of the Assam Executive Manual was objectionable. It offended against Section 
298 of the Government of India Act wliich laid down that peisons were not to be 
subjected to disability by reason of race. 

Change of Holidays 

The resolution of Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury recommending to 
the Government of Assam to change all .sectional holidays info general public holidays 
was also passed to-day without division. Sir Md. Saadullah., the Chief Minister, 
opposed the resolution and in vain ho tried to convince the House that there would 
be loss of money and loss of man power. Rai Sahib Ilemchandra Dutta^ 8j. Suresh 
Ch Das^ Mrs. Zuheda Ataur Rahaman, Rai Sahib Apurba Ohosh and Moulvi 
Rukkunuddin Ahmed supported the resolution. 

Supplementary Demands 

Discussion on the supplementary demands for giants for 1938-39 began after the 
interpellation period. S], Suresh Chandra Das at the outset criticising it said that 
he found that a lot of money was being spent and much more was nece.ssary for 
carrying on research on sugarcane. But he regretted that it has not achieved the 
result that was expected from it. In conclusion, he offered his sincere congratulatioaa 
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to the Finance Minister for having wiped out practically the whole of the burden 
to the Government of India from the current revenues without going into the 
necessity of floating a loan. 

Prisoners’ Probational Release Bill 

Hon. Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury^ in a brief speech, then moved for consi¬ 
deration of the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Release Bill 1937 and 
the motion was passed without any discussion. Two other Government resolutions 
were then passed. 

Money-lenders’ Amendment Bill 

l*t. SEPTEMBER The President^ giving his ruling to-day with regard to the point 
of order raised by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahin with regard to the Assam Mouey- 
lendois’ Amendment Bill said that it was untenable. The present Bill, he said, was 
an amending bill and that the main Act had not been altered in any respect 
by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws). Order-iu-Council would 
have boon made in order to bring it in conformity with the provisions of the 
Government of India Act. The Bill also did not go beyond the scope ot the main 
Act BO far as its subject matter was concerned. Therefore it was difficult to hold 
that the Bill was a piece of legislation which touched any Federal subject Con¬ 
tinuing, the President said that the Bill proposed to amend the law relating to 
moneylending only and it was therefore explicitly within the powers of the pro¬ 
vincial legislature. The Bill, as stated, was referred to a select committee. 

Bylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 

The amendments to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 1937, us passed b} tiur 
Assembly, wa.s next considered. Mauivi Md. Asaduddio Cfioudhury moved an amend¬ 
ment to clause 3 of the Bill regarding the commencement of the Act. Mr, Asad- 

uddin wanted that it should come into force on such date as the Provincial Gov¬ 

ernment by notitication in the official gazette may appoint in tliis behalf and not 
with retrospective effect as provided in the Ihll. Mr*. Asaduddin, in his brief speech, 
narrated tlie difficulties of the tenants, if retrospective effect was given. Sj. Suresh 
Chandra Das^ and Rai Sahib ffem Chandra Dutta, opposed the amendment, while 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Monrnohan Chaudhury supported the amendment. When put to 
vote the amendment was passed, 10 voting for, against. All tlie amendments to 

clauses 5, 6, 7, 12, 15 and 17 were passed without division. The bill again went to 

the Assembly for further consideration. 

l^TTADARs’ Right on Relioiouis Endowments 

The House then caiTied a resolution moved by Mr. Soty<‘7idra Mohan Lahua 
recommending to the Government that, in the case of all existing public, religious 
and charitable endowments m the temjroiarily settled estates of the Assxm Valley 
Division, tho record of rights might mention that the vatladira are holding the 
lands on behalf of the endowments, The object of his resolution, Mr. Lahin 
said, was to p'evont unscrupulous trustees from alienating or encumbering trust 
properties. 

Partial Holiday in Ramzan 

Khan Baheb Mauivi Ahdur Rahim Chaudhury s resolution recommending to the 
Government that during the month of Ramzan all the Government offices, including 
law courts, be closed at 3 p, m., on every woihing day, was withdiawn after tho 
Premier, Sir Mahomed Saadullah, had pointed out tho inequity of granting such 
concessions. 


Flood Menace in Assam 

2nd. SEPTEMBER :—Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Duti moved a resolution to-day 
recommending the Government to appoint an expert to repoit on tho causes of 
the floods in the province and to suggest means to avoid such calamities in future. 
The resolution was withdrawn after discussion. 

Renewal of DisQUALiFiOArio.vs Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBER :-~The issue whether parliamentary secretaries should be 
appointed in Assam was raised to-day during the debate on a Bill which provided 
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exemptioDs in case of specified groups who might be debarred from being members 
of the legislature by virtue of the offices held t^y individuals in that categoiy. The 
measure, called the Renewal of Disqualificatious Bill, was passed after an amendment, 
which extended the exemption to part-time teachers in Government schools and 
colleges, and medical practitioners serving the Government part time. The amend¬ 
ment meant alterations in a measure already passed by the Lower House. The 
list of those exempted included parliamentary secretaries or parliamentary piivalu 
secretaries. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacherjee moved for the deletion of parliamentary 
secretaries and said that he did not think that Assam needed such secretaries on 
a remuneration basis. His object was economy. When the Cabinet consisted of 
only four under the Montagu-Chelmsfoid scheme, people outside the inner cncle 
of the Government said that there was not enough ivoik fur more than two men. 

If that view was true, then the popular Ministeis should not have increased that 

tiumbor on April 1, last year. The new Cabinet began with five Ministeis and Uie 
Limber was increased to six within ten months. Ihe public did not know wlutliei 
tL. increase was justified by an increase in woik. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Minister for Revenue jiointcd out that the (oiv- 
ornraent were aware of an all-iouud demand for a curtailment of exj>eudituie. Tiie 
^wer House, which \yas cxtia-vigilant ovei exjienrlituie, had already passeii the 
Hill by an overwhelming majority. He also poiiited out that ail parliamentai y 
private secretaries in England were not paid. Mr. ::^atirvdra M(diun Lahin f.ud 
that if the office of pailiameutary juivate secictaiy was not going to be an offiio 
of profit then there would be no need lor j.iovision contained in the Bill. 

The Minister did not rejily to this point. The amendment was lost by 11 m e., 
to 4. 

Khan Sahib Rukunuddin Ahrt.ed moved foi the deletion oi jiait-timo teaohMs. 
^bib Abdur Rahim Chaudhury said that if jiait'time teachers weio 

8S membcis of the Legislatuie, (ffieiemy would suffei. Mi. Satyendra 

Mohan Lahin pointed out that in Bengal and Bombay part-time piofesscrs liad 
been included in the list, The amendment was lost t'V the casting vote of the 
president. 


Rkisonsrs’ Fkobaiional B'elease Bill (Contu.) 

The House then jiassed the Good Conduct ITisoneis’ riubational Release Bill and 
adjeuined. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Summer Sewion—Simla-21»l. June to 22nd. July 193S 


Okfioiil Bills akd RESOLurtOKs 


Tlio suramer sossion of tho Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Simls 
on the 2Ul. June *38. Five ofhcial bills, one official resolution and one adjonro- 
raont motion wore disposed of. The official resolution winch was passed read as 
follows “This Assembly do resolve that it is desirable that the foIJowing matters 
being matters eauraerated in the Provincial Legislative list should be regulated in 
this province by an act of the Federal Legislature, namely, Statistics of Fimployment, 
the Offences Against and Jurisdiction and Powers of Couits with respect to the 
said Act of tlie Federal Ijogislature.” 


Rlstitutio.v 01 MomoxoLit Lands Bill 

23rd. JUNE The House took up to-day the Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged 
Lands Bill, which provided for terraination of Moitgages of land ly members of agri¬ 
cultural tribes before the coming into foice of the Punjab Alienation Land Act of 1931. 
Baja Nnrpjidra N'lfh, member of the ministerial party, ojiposed the jirmciple of the Bill. 
Lnla Mukujidlal Puri, another niombor of the Ministeral party belonging to tho 
Hindu Urban ginnp, made a lighting spech. in wiiich he maintained that solemn 
declarations made in the past }»y Sir Fazli Hus.saiu and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
regarding ‘he Land AlienatK.n Act weie being thiown to the winds. Mr. Puri 
moved that the Bill be circulated for public opinion. Sir Gokulchand ISarang^ 
member of the Opposition, de ivered a trenchant attack on the Bill, saying that the 
jirindples of justice and fair play were not the stiong points of the measure. The 
Premier made an exliaustivo replay on the debate and maintained that the Bill 
merely sought to restore land which had gone out of the hands of agiculturists for 
five decades. Tliore would not, ho .said, be even one single case wherein mortgages 
had not earned as much as throe hundred per cent. After the Premier's reply, 
tlio motion to send tho Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote and passed. A 
feature of the voting was that 11 members ot tho Ministerial party voted against 
the motion and the Congiess Ofipostion sided with tho Govoinment, the votes of 
whom altogether comprised 103, 

Lyallpur MuNicir.4LiTY Nomination 

24th. JUNE I'he Assembly rejected to-day by 83 votes to 31 an adjournment 
motion by Sardar Pari Singh (Congress) censoring the Government for nominating 14 
members to tho Lyallpur Municipality as against 12 elected members. The mover 
objected “to the transfer of power from people’s repiosentatives to nominees of the 
Unionist parly and the negation thereby of democracy in a democratic institution.” 

Moneylenders’ Kegistkation Bill 

The House next passed without division reference to the select committee of the 
Bill for the regisfiation of money-lendeis. Tho motion to circulate tho Bill for 
public opinion was defeated. Jhe Hon. Sir Sikander Plyat Khaii, the Premier, 
during tho debate, stated that the Government were drafting a Bill for the res¬ 
triction of the purchase of land belonging to small agricultuiists. 

Mischievous Statements’ Suppression Bill 

28lh. JUNE :—Sir Sikandar Byot Khcn, Premier, announced to-day amid cheers 
that he would only intioduce the Bill for the suppression of mischievous 

statements in pi ess and platform and would not proceed with its other stages 

for the present. This decision, he said, was in deference to the wdshes of his 

journalist friends, who had assured him that the Punjab Journalists’ Association 
would take effective and voluntary steps to persuade and if necessary to 
coerce the irresponsible and disreputable section of the Punjab press against 
which the Bill w'as directed, to mend its ways. The Premier also dealt 
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with the other aspect of the Bill concorning public speeches. He said that 
some Congressmen had been carrying on a campaign against recruitment for 
the army. lie got in touch with tlio Congress high command in this connection 
and learnt that they did not for a moment countenance such a campaign and 
in fact they could not do so while at the same time they were promoting 

schemes for military training. .Again, some public men had hcen preaching 

hatred against the police calling them snakes and scorpions and suggesting 
that there could be nothing wrong in killing them. The Premier referred to the 
press comments on the Bill which he admitted had been generally unfavourable. 
He also met a deputation of the Punjab Jouinalists’ Association who had 

been most helpful to him and had suggested that the evil which undoubtedly 

existed could bo eradicated by other methods without going to the extent of suigical 
operation. He himself could not bo satisfied that it was possible to remove this evil 
vithniit drastic action, but his journalist fiiends assuied h:m that tlie association 
would take effective moasuios against (he irresponsible and disreputable section of the 
pi ess and that the Picmier .should give them time to tiy this method and should agree 
in the meanwhile not to proceed with the raeasuic. 

Hindu AVife’r Right ot Separation Bill 

28rfh. JUNE Stormy scenes were occasioned today when a Congress member 
refused to withdraw ceitaiu words held to be objectionable by the Bouse and the 
piesident, a Congressman. The Speaker, Sir Sahabuddui left the Chamber in chaigo 
of Mr. Bhim Sefi Sachar, a member of the Congiess paity. During Mr. Sacbai/^ 
chairmanship, Mrs. Luut Chand sought leave of the Bouse to intioduco a IMl 
giving the nght of separation to a Bmdu, Bikh oi .Iain wife in the Punjab who had 
suffered at (he hands of her husband. Chaiidhri Iiom Sirarup^ a member of the 
Miuisteiial party, str'ongly opposed leave being given for Iht' introdiudion of tbo 
Bill. He suggested that tlio Bill embodied the desiio of city women to leaver tlreir 
husband.s, (Kxcited crits;—No, No, withdraw^). He em/)hasized that good Hindu 
wives never wanted to leave thoir husbamls even after death liionical cliecis). 

On the spoakei' intervening, Chaudhri Ram Swamp withdrew his words, and the 
leave for the introduction of the Bill was refused by 50 votes to J3, the (tovernmeut 
benches voting against and the Congress members being divided. A number of Bills 
sponsored fry the members of the Ministerial party were introduced and a largo number 
of Bills was brought forward by the Opposition except the one not given leave for 
introduction. Among (he Bills introduced were the Artificial (Bice ('oloniisation Bill 
a.id the Hindu and ttikh Bigamy Bill. The Bouse then adjourned till the 1st July. 

Adoliiion of Chahi rates 

lit. JULY :--Non-official resolutions were considered to-day. The fust moved by 
Mr. Sahib Ram recommended to the Government to abolish Chahi latcs (land 
revenue on lands waterfid by wells) forthwith. Mr Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamen¬ 
tary Seciefary, moved an amendment to the effect that along with a consideratjun 
of the recommendations of the Darling Committee and the iSouiccs of Revenue 
(Committee, the Government should take up the question of tho abolition of Chahi 
rates so far as they were applicable to small cultivators, who cultivated their lands 
themselves, Air. Sit Ram Sharma said the Congiess considered the resolution to 
be a test resolution in order to gauge the genuineness of the Government’s sympathy 
towards poor peasants. The Congress wanted by the jiassage of the resolution to 
benefit the poor agriculturists who cultivated their lands themselves. The Premier, 
the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan explaining the Government’s standpoint, said 
that, carried to its logical conclusion, the argument could be used against taxing any 
industry in which the proprietor invested capital in installing machinery or otherwise. 
What, the Government wanted to do was to give relief where relief was due, that is, 
to the poor man. But Chahi rate-payers were not all jioor or down-trodden. There 
were rich men among them and by accepting the resolution, both the rich and tho 
poor alike among this class would benefit while tho poor among other classes, such 
as Barani or Nehari zamindars, would be without the much-needed relief. 

The amendment was carried by 76 votes to 30 and the resolution, as amended, 
was carried without a division. 

Representation in Tariff Board 

A resolution, recommending that due representation bo given to the consumers’ 
and growers’ interests on the Tariff Board by the Government was next passed. The 
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MoTon Traffic OrfEifcia Biix 

4 i JULY ;—Duo to technical flaws the consideration was postponc^i to-day of th« 
M t( r Traffic Offences Bill, which sought to obviate the necessity of a motorist who 
oomraitted an ofLnee away from his home town being present at his trial himself. 
When the Hon Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia, Minister la charge movoJ that the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, Mr. Manilal 
Kalia, a Congress member objected to the motion. He argued that by passing this 
legislation even a Kuropean British subject could bo tried by a third class magistrate 
which the present law did not permit. Therefore, und^r the 0>vernmGat or India 
Act, the Punjab Oovornraont should have taken the previous permission of the 
Oovernor-Oeneral before proposing to change the criminal law affecting Europeans, 
Sir Sfiahahnddin^ the Sjieaker atrreoing with the view p it forth in reply by the 
Advocate-rieiioral, Mr. M. Sleem tliat in framing the rules the Government would 
keep in mind tlio relevant sections of the Government of India Act, disallowed the 
objection, postponed the consideration of the Bill and adjourned the House. 


Language in the Legislatures 

5th. JULY A ruling was given to-day hy the 8ifeik.?r. Str Shahabuddin when 
Dr. OopichanU Bhanjarn, the Loader of the Opposition and the hou. Sir Sika?ider 
Ifyat Khan, Leader of the House expressed a desire that the members should be 
allowed to speak in the national language as the use of the English language was 
causing hardship and some di<l not understand it at ail. Both Dr. Bhargava and the 
Preraier spoke in Hindustani wiiile making their submission. The point of order 
arose wdien the hon. Mr. Manohar Lai, Revenue Minister moved for consideration of 
the Punjab Land Alienation Amendment Bill as reported hy the Select Oommittea 
and Dr. Bhargava began addressing the House in Hindustani. The Speaker gave the 
following ruling :--“Now that almost every Chanaber in India has interpiefed for 
practical purposes Section 85 of the Ooveniraont of India Act, 1935, in the way they 
have done and this being the solitary House in the whole of India not doing justice, as 
others, to the language of the Province, if you Gentlemen w’ant it, I shall accept your 
reasoning that you are unable to express youiselves in English as ably and efficiently 
a‘ you would like, and will allow such of you as are convinced they are 
ur.ablo to express themselves in English to .sjieak in the language of the Province”. 

Punjab Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

Rai Bahadur AJukufid Lai Furi then moved that Ihe Punjab Land Alienation 
Amend Bill, as it had emoiged from the Select Committee, be circulated for opinion 
contending that the Bill had undergone vital changes in the Select Committee and 
circulation was all the more necessary now because it Jiad not been given sufficient 
publicity in its original form. Sir Ookul Chand Narang, producing a bundle of 
telegrams, letters and representations sent to him, declared that the measure was 
obnoxious to all classes of people. Ho warned the Premier that if he ignored these 
representations, he would be digging the grave of his Government, as no autonomous 
Government could subsist on injustice. The hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
Premier opposed the motion for circulation. Tlie motion for circulation was rejected 
and the motion for consideration was passed witliout any one challenging a division 
The Bill was then discussed clause by clause and for over an hour, a number of 
minor amendments to Clause 3 were considered and disposed of. The House 
then adjourned. 

6th. JULY Resuming discussion on the Bill to-day, an important amendment 
designed to prevent retrospective effect being given to . the clause declaring all 
henami transactions void, was moved by Sir G. C. Nara?ig and spiritedly debated 
upon. Dr. Narang m a vigorous speech explained that benami transactions had been 
tolerated year after year by previous Governments in which many present Ministers 
also held office. Raja Ghaznafar AH, in a strong defence of the Government’s 
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position, contended that the amendment was out of order because it went against 
the clause itself. Rai Bahadur Mukundlal Puri (quoted a judgment of Sir Shaha- 
budilin which ho held jjroved that benami transactions were not hitherto held illegal 
but had been recognised perfectly legal and valid. The Premier, in a brief reply, said 
that the bill also intended that authorities empowered under the act should tiy to dis¬ 
cover which of the transactions were dishonest and went against provisions of the 
land alienation act and which did not set aside those which were dishonest. 
The amendment was Dressed to a division ami lost by 8l votes to 10. The Cougiess 
remained neutral, while the majority of Raja Narendranath’s party voted for the 
amendment. 

iSir Ookul Chand Nara?ig moved another amendment to the effect that raoit- 
gages and leases of less than twenty years’ standing should not be interfered with 
by the Bill. Mr. Mir Maqhool Mahmood^ on behalf of the Government, oppos(*d 
it on the ground that the Oovernraent did not like to be an abettor of illegal 
transactions for twenty years, The amendment was rejected. A nurnher of amend¬ 
ments were then moved and iejected and the House adjourned. 

The Moneylenders’ Reoistration Bill 

8th. JULY '.—Sir Sikandar Thjni Khan, Premier, made an important announce¬ 
ment to-day while speaking on a Government Bill. He said that tlio Governmtmt 
were determined to place agriculturist money-lenders on a par with non-ngricultiirist 
money-lenders. With that end in view, tiro Premier said the Government pro¬ 
posed to bring forward a Bill controlling agriculturist money-lenders and until 
that was enacted they would not place on the statute book the present money¬ 
lenders’ Bill, which sought to control money-lending by non agriculturisis. 

Restitution of Mortoaoed Lands Bill (Contd.) 

The Opposition made renewed efforts to-day to hold up tlie Restitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill. Tliey moved that the Bill as it had re-emerged from the 
Select Committee be recommitted. The debate was remarkable for what was 
probably the longest speech dolivei'ed hitherto during the session. It was made by 
Mr. De'shbandhu R. Oupta, a journalist member of the House, who moved fur re- 
eomraittal and spoke with sustained vigour for over an hour and half in Urdu Mr. 
Gupta strongly objected to the discriminatorv provision that only certain types of 
mortgages should be set aside in this way. lie wanted that the Bill should apply 
to all moitgages aud should exclude from the benefit of restoration all lug landloi'ds 
Jiving on unearned income and exclude destitute mortgages whose main suhsistenco 
was derived from mortgaged land. The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
attempred to dispel the fear that the Bill was likely to help big zamindais. Theie 
were only seventy-five really big zaraiudars in the province, who paid revenue 
between ’ one thousand and five thousand rupees ami of these only twenty-one 
would be effected by this Bill. Judging by these figures, could the House simeroly 
believe that the Bill would help big landlords at the expense of small ones V The 
motion for recommittal was rejected and the Revenue Minister’s motion that the 
Bill be taken into consideration was passed. The House then adjourned till the lltb. 

Moneylenders’ Registration Bill (Contd.) 

11th. JULY The Premier moved to-day that the Registration of Money 
lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, by taken into considera¬ 
tion. Mr. Silaram, a member of the Ministerial Party moved that the Bill 
be circulated for opinion by 1st October, MirMaqbool Mahmood^ Parliamentary 
Secretary mrule it clear that tlie Bill dealt with piofessional money lending 
and therefore, there was no need for difi’erentiation such as the previous 
speaker had urged. Tlie penal clauses would come into operation only in cases of 
wilful evasion and not otherwise. Theie were 55,000 money lenders in the Punjab, 
which was, thus, a province more seriously affected by the problems attendant on 
uncontrolled money-lending than any other province in India. Every one of these 
money-lenders had on an average three hundred debtors whoso lives aud happiness 
they held in the hollow of their hands. Mr. Devaraj Sethi, moving for the recom¬ 
mit', al of the Bill to a Select Committee said that this motion would not make any 
difference for it would not be placed on the Statute Book until a similar measure 
covering agriculturists was passed which could not be done this session. He urged 
the recommittal because he was sure that the measure was a political measure and 
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not an economic one for benefitting the poor agriculturists. Sir Ookul Chand Narang 
declared that even impartial people who had watched the progress of this Bill were 
convinced that it was being rushed through. The Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Committee, deprived the people of the right of carrying on money-lending 
business in the form of a company. He further examined the provisions of the Bill 
and declared that the Government’s proposals were one sided in favour only of the 
debtor. Closure was applied and the Premier, the hon. iSir Sikander Hyat Khan replied 
to the debate. Sir Sikander said that one member had urged that previous debts should 
he excluded from the provisions of the Bill. The Premier explained that the Bill 
did not affect previous debts until the money-lenders coraruitted irregularities. 
Moreover, if the irregularity was a stray case and was in respect of a small sutn, he 
was still given an opportiiuity of appealing to the Commissioner against the forfeiture 
of his licence. The proposed legislation was ranch more lenient than the English 
Act in several respects. The Government were not rushing it through as it had been 
before the public for over 15 years and the (dovornraent had already received the 
opinions of 400 public associations and a large number of individuals. Proceeding, 
the Premier said that the Bill sought to control agriculturist money-lending also un¬ 
less the agriculturist advanced money to his own tenant, for his own land. Thus, the 
agriculturist and non agriculturist raouey-Ieuders were both put ou the same level. 

Land Alienation (3rd. Amend.) Bill 

In accordance with the announcement made by the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
Premier on Friday last that the Government were determined to place the agricultu¬ 
rist money-lender on a par with the non-agricuUiirist raaney-lcnd'*r, a Bill called the 
Punjab Alienation of Ijaud (Third Arnondraeiit) Hill was brought forward by the 
Premier. The Bill proposed to ameud the Punjab Alienation of Land Act in such 
a way as to provide that no member of an agricultural tiibe shall make a permanent 
alienation of any portion of his land to a member of the same trib3 or to a tribe in 
the same group within five years of the date of repayment iu full by the debtor (the 
former) of any loan advanced to him by such creditor (the latter ). 

Moneylenders’ Registration Bill (Oontd.) 

12th. JULY The debate on the Money-lenders’ Bill clause by clause was takeu 
up to-day. A long series of arueu imeuts were attempted bv the Oppositieti, but only a 
few of them were (passed. The Congress Party generally took no decisive part iu 
the discussions and on one important division of the day remained neutral. The 

Premier accepted the amendment of Mr. Hira Lai (Congiess) which excluded from 
the meaning of a loan, ‘"an advance made in kiud by a laudloid to his tenant for 
purposes of husbandry, provided the market value of the return does not exceed 
the market value of the advance as estimated at the time of alvatice. Another 

amendment, moved by Lala Mukund Lai Puri w^hich was also accepted by the 
Government, defined that a deposit made by an employee with an employer as 
security was not a loan within the meaning of this Act. 'J'he House divided on the 
amendment to the effect that a loan advanced to a trader by anyone should not fall 

within the provisions of the Act. Only seven voted foi and eighty againsr the 

amendment, the Congress Party not voting. 

Among a few Opposition amendment accepted was one moved by Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang. This related to a sub-clause, which included the words “his 
husband or wife.” Sir Gokul Chand caused laughter when he suggested that he had 
not heard of any man having a husband and added that if however the Govonimont 
benches insisted on retaining the words intact, he had no objection, Kventually the 
word “his” was agreed to be deleted. A keen debate followed on the amemimeur, 
moved by Lala Sitaram, a Ministerialist, to the effect that the provisions of the 
Act shall not apply to an unregistered money-lender who “winds up his business of 
money-lending and does not renew any existing loan nor advances any fresh loan 
after the oommencement of this Act, but confines liirasLdf to the realisation of his 
outstanding loans, subsisting before the coramenoemont of this Act.” Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang fuither elaborated the point and argued that the Premier hal been 
declaring repeatedly that his object was to weed out dishonest money-lenders. If 
certain money-lenders wished to weed themselves out, why should obstaoles he 
placed in their way by requiring them to get themselves registered V 

The Premier emphatically rebutted the contention that the Bill was intended to 
wipe out debt. Its object was regulation in the interests of honest money-lenders. 
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Only dishonest money-lenders would like to close business after the commencement 
of this Act, but even they were given a period of three years after the Act to 
lealise their past debts. They were only required under the Act to register them¬ 
selves and take out licences. But if the amendment was passed, the result would 
be that a dishonest money-lender would be under no obligation to register himself 
and BO even if he continued his fraudulent transactions after the commencement of 
the Act, he would be in no danger of his methods being brought to light in a court 
of law. The amendment was rejected without a division. 

14lh. JULY :—The Opposition concentrated their attack on the Government’s 
intention to reserve to themselves the rule-making powers under the Bill, parti¬ 
cularly with regard to the conditions on which licence to money-lenders are to be 
granted. Sir Qokul Chand Narang moved an amendment, suggesting a reduction 
of the registration fee from Rs. 5 to Re. 1. The Premier^ the hon. Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, pointed out that the proceeds from the registration fee were required 
to create the necessary machinery to work the Act. The amendment was lost. 

A series of amendments, seeking to lay down the specific periods during which 
licences should be valid, were aamitted. Strong opposition was voiced by Sir 
Gokul Chand Narang, Lala Duuichand, Lala Mukund Lai Puri and others to leaving 
the power to fix the period of a licence in the hands of the executive as the Bill 
proposed to do. It was urged by some that at least five years should be fixed 
as the period of a licence while another wanted that a licence should be tenable 
for such a period as the licensee himself wanted. The Premier emphasised that 
these fears were unfounded as the Collectors would be strictly bound by the rules 
which the Government w'ould frame. The amendment was lost. 

By another amendment, Lala Dunichand urged the deletion of words, which It 
was contended, suggested that the conditions of grant and the renewal of licences 
would be laid down by the Collectors. The Premier strongly refuted the suggestion 
that the Government intended to leave it to the Collectors to impose what conditions 
they liked. It was the Government who would lay down the conditions. He 
also pointed out that it was the general practice in all cases of this nature for the 
Government to reserve to itself the rule-making powers. This amendment was also 
lost. An important Government amendment, moved by Raja Ghaznafar AH Khan, 
Parliamentary Secretary, was next passed without any speeches. The amendment 
made it clear that “the punishment provided in this Act will not be inflicted 
upon any person (money-lender) who is convicted for infringing the provisions of 
this Bill prior to the time this Act comes into force.” 

A series of amendments were next moved for reducing the punishments which the 
Bill sought to inflict on money-lenders for committing ofToncos under the Bill, but 
they were rejected. The House sat till 9 p. m. and completed discussion on Clause 
6, which was passed as amended. 

15th. JULY With regard to Clause 9 doubts were expressed to-day whether the 
Government’s intention of not punishing money-lenders for offences committed before 
the coming into force of the Act was fully clear. Both tiie Government and the Oppo- 
tion admitted that the clause as it stood was ambiguous. On the motion of the 
Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Byat Khan the House substituted a new clause 
in place of Clause 9. When the clause was under consideration, Lala Sitaram moved 
that the Bill should come into operation two years after publication in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazettee. The Premier explained that some time would be spent by the 
Government in going through numerous formalities. Moreover, under the provisions 
of the Bill, dishonest money-lenders would get fiom three to six years time to 
wind up their business. So far as honest money-lenders were concerned, the 
Government were determined to go out of their way to help them. The amendment 
was defeated 

Rapid progress was then made with tho Bill. Clause 10 containing a provision 
for *‘the further registration and licensing of a money-lender after the expiry of 
the period for which the license was cancelled,” was adopted without any amend¬ 
ment. The House commenced consideration of clause 11. There was a division on 
Sir G. C. Narang's amendment to the last clause to include in the Bill a provision 
to the effect that the rules made by the Government under the Bill should be 
brought before the House for approval prior to being made law. The amendment 
WRB rejected by 92 votes to 31. 
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When all the clauses were disposed of, the House agreed to the motion of the 
Premier for referring the Bill to a drafting committee for examining the Bill with 
a view to suggesting consequential amendments and presenting their report by 
to-morrow. The House then adjourned. 

Anti-Benami Transactions Bill 

16th. JULY On a motion from the Chair the Assembly to-day passed consequential 
amendments which the drafting committee had proposed to the Anti-Benami Transac¬ 
tions Bill. The h'in. Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia moved that the Bill, as amended, be 
passed. Rai Bahadur Mukund Lai Puri^ in a fighting speech, objected to what he 
called the expropriation of the people’s property imdor the protection of law. He 
characterised the Bill as a revolutionary measure. It sought to unsettle settled contro¬ 
versies. Sir Gokulchand Narang said that by these Bills, the Government were trying 
to follow the policy of pushing down one community and pulling up another community 
in order to effect a general levelling up. The Government had administered no warniug 
to people hitherto that those transactions were wrong and even the High Court had 
not held them illegal. Despite all that, the Government were coming forward with a 
Bill declaring that those transactions were null and void and giving their Bill restros- 
pective effect. Malik Barkat AH refuted Sir G. C. Narang’s arguments and declared 
that the Bill was not retrospective as had been contended but was merely declaratory. 
It merely sought to make the law clear with regard to benami transactions, which 
had been banned by the original Land Alienation Act and would be held to be 
invalid under the existing law in any court. He pointed out that the Laud 
Alienation Act embodied the policy that land should never pass out of the possession 
of the sooio-ecorioraic group known as the agricultural class in the Punjab. 

Mr. AJit Singh, speaking from the Congress benches, caused a surprise wlien 
amid enthusiastic Ministerialist cheers, he declared that the Congress Party fully 
supported the Bill and they went further and demanded uon-agricuTturist holders of 
land who had come by that land as the result of benami transactions should be 
punished. Sir Sikandur reiterated his denial that the Bill sought to give retrospective 
effect to the Act. The Bill merely intended to plug up loopholes. The Premier 
claimed that the Bill did not contravene the undertaking given by the late 8ir 

Fazli Hussain and reiterated that they would not allow the scope of the Laud 
Alienation Act to bo extended or restricted. But he hinted tliat changed conditions 
in the country and the pressure of opinion of the masses outside the House rai^ht 
force the Government to go beyond the Act in future. He reaffirmed the policy 
that DO land belonging to an agiiculturist should pass into the hands of a nou-agricul- 
turist except under the provision which allowed 20 years’ onjoyraeut of an agricul¬ 
turist land by a non-agiiculturist for debts due fiom the agriculturist. The Premier 
asked why, while this straightforward course was open to the uon-agi iculturist, ho 
should resort to the backdoor method of a benami transaction. The Premier made 
the announcement that during the four mouths during which TehsilJars had been 
investigating in the province, they had unearthed no less than 6,697, cases, which 
were suspected to be benami transactions, of which 2,473 cases wore being recom¬ 
mended for review. 

The Bill passed the thiid reading without division. 

Money-Lenders’ Registration Bill (Contd.) 

The Premier next moved that the Money leaders’ Registration Bill be passed. 

Raja Narendranath, Leader of the National Progressive Party, a group forming 
part of the Government, opposed the motion. While admitting that some opinions 
had been collected on the Bill in the Punjab some years back, be held they were 
not made available to the House for basing the provisions of the Bill thereon. The 
Bill would, he thought, turn money-lenders into pawn-brokers with the result that 
borrowers would henceforth be at a great disadvantage in raising loans. 

Dr. G. C. Narang declaied that the tiading and money-lending classes should 
now understand that they could not expect any thing from the present Government 
The Bill, he said, would destroy credit in tiado and industry. It would set back the 
hands of the clock of political advance. 

The Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan., replying vigorously, denied that 
the BUI was either a class or a communal measure, it would apply equally to all 
classes and communities, to Banias as well as to Pathaus, and as he had already 
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announced he was determined to see that a Bi!i applying the provisions of this 
measure to agricnltmist money-lenders was passed heforo the present Bill became an 
Act. He re-affirmed that an honest moneylender would (iud the measure a source of 
strength and help ; and casual lenders had l.eeu specifiealiv excluded from the Act. It 
had been stated that the village money-lender was a simple poison who would be 
unable to understand the laWj hut the Premier declared that those people with whom 
the money-lendeis dealt wore even more simple and unsophisticated. The Punjab 
Government had been tiying to build up the structuie of an agrarian legislation 
which would be beneficial without distinctiou of class. 

Tlie House passed the third reading of the Bill and adjoin nod till the 18th. 

Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

The Assembly also passed without division the third leadirg of the Punjab 
]jand Alienation Amendment Bill. 

Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill (Contd.) 

18th. JULY Constitution of the Rivstilution of Morlgciged Lauds Bill, clause by 
clause, was taken up to-day. Several amendments were moved by the Opposition 
and were rejected by the House. One such amendment was moved by Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang with a view to applying tlje provisions of the Bill for the period 
even after June 8, 1901. Tlie amendment was pres%ed to a division and defeated 
by 90 votes to 33. Sir Gokul Chand Narang made another attempt to anaend the 
Bill so as to ensure that lands should not he letnrned to the original agricultural 
owners if the mortgagee had secured a decrei' or order for redemption. This amend¬ 
ment was also iejected. Sardar Hnri Hinyh (Coug'CAs) moved an important amend¬ 
ment which sought to depiivo those agiiculturiftts who paid Rs. 300 or more in 

laud revenue, of the benefit of the Bill, it was stated on behalf of the Opposition 
by seveial speakers that by passing this amendment, only poor zamindars would 
benefit and not the well-to do ones. On behalf of the Goveiuraent, it was explained 
that the amendment in effect sought to depiive of the beuetiis of the Bill even 
those who owned ton acres of land and had monthly incomes of Rs, 75. The 

Premier assured the House that not a single Minister or Parliamentary Secretary 
would beuelit from this legislation. The Premier pleaded that the amendment would 
not bo an equitable step ; for those who paid Rs, 301 as land revenue, would be 
deprived of the benefit of the Bill while those who paid Rs. 299 as land levenue 

plus Rs. 1,000 as income-tax would get the benefit. The amendment was defeated 

by 58 votes to 30 The House then agreed to the official amendment moved by 
Mir Maqhool Mahmood^ which laid down that the casi s arising out of this legislation 
should be decided by Colleetors “^specially empowered by the Govornmont.” The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

19th. JULYConsideration of tho Bill, clause by clause, was resumed to-day. 
The House made rapid progress with the Bill and ad tho clauses having been passed, 
the bill as amended was entrusted to a drafting committee to suggest consequential 
amendments and report by Thuisday. 

Police Lathi Charge in Lyallpur Di. 

21st. \ —Sardar Eari 8'tnr/^r fCongress) to-day moved that “The House do 

now adjourn to discuss a definite raattei of uigeut public importance, namidy, ‘tho lathi 
charge by the police on unarmed and peaceful Kisans at Chak no. 254 Ganga 
Singhwala in Lyallpur District on July 15, in connectiou with the agitation against 
a reduction in the width of canal outlets, causing injuries to many innocent persons”. 
He deplored the Government’s habit of defending “the most indefensible misdeeds 
of the police”. He iecapitulated the events leading to the alleged lathi charge by 
the Dolice, basing his account on private reports received by him. The Premier, 
the non. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, winding up the debate, said that the decision 
to re-model the distributory was taken by the Advisory Committee at which repre¬ 
sentatives of the Distributory weio present. His information was that the agitation 
was engineered by a subordinate of the Canal Department and they were going to 
hold an enquiry as to whether that information was correct. His disappointment 
was that the Opposition had some distorted figures and were basing their agitation 
on them. Continuing, the Premier reiterated that it was impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to give canal water to some people at tho expense of others. The Government 
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had offered equitable terms of settlemoLt, but the Opposition did not wish to aooept 
them because then the agitation would cease. As regards the death of a person 
named Kartar Singh, the Premier said that a sifting magisterial enquiry would be 
held into the circumstances of his death and if it was proved that death was due 
to maltreatment, the Government would impose drastic punishment on the culprit. 

Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill (Contd.) 

Sir Sundar Singh Majithia next moved the third reading of the Restitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill. In doing so, he gave an assurance that if during the next two 
years of the working of this measure, some loop-holes were discovered, the Govern¬ 
ment would readily remedy them by biinging forward amendments. Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang in a long speech enumerated the principal defects of the proposed 
legislation. He said that the Bill was not based on any principle of justice or equity. 
The Government had advanced no ground for coufiuiug it to mortgages entered 
before the year 1901. If mortgages were not going to be safe, then what guarantee 
was there that the sales effected in the past would be safe ? Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava emphasised that though the Bill had been ostensibly brought to help the 
poor, it was really to help the rich zamindars who constituted the present 
Government. That was the reason why the Government did not place 
statistics in support of the measure. The Premier^ at the outset, referred to 
what he called the devices used by the Congress to engineer a furore and up-roar 
in the Province against the Bill. Hartals had beeu brought about by telling strange 
stories to shopkeepers. One of them was told that the Bill sought to check and 
control their daily earnings and accounts. The Piemier said that some people had 
made attempts to give the agitation a communal colour. The Bill, he admitted, 
affected evoiy community. It might affect one coraoiimity more than another, 
but that did not moan that it was a communal measure. He declared that the Bill 
was leally aimed at helping the poor. It had not been designed to cover the 
period afte/ 1901 as there had been no exploitation of agriculturists after that 
year, owing to the coming into force then of the Land Alienation Act. Replying 
to the arguments of Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Sir Sikandar said that the creed of 
the Unionist Party was second to none in the country. The Premier said that the 
Party was trying to help the small peasants and labourers. Ho ridiculed the Congress 
attitude towards the Bill. The Congress Party had given such amendments as, if 
they v;ere passed, would have defeated the object of the Hill by trying to lay down 
that its provisions .should not apply to cases instituted by mortgagors before the 
Bill became law. The Premier warned the Congress Party that if it adopted uncons¬ 
titutional methods of agitation against this legislation in the Province, he would not 
allow the peace of the jnovinco to be disturbed. The third reading of the Bill was 
pt.ssed without a division. 


Land Alienation (3rd Amend.) Bill 

The House next staited consideration of the Land Alienation Act (Third Amendment) 
Bill clause by clause. All amendments, which were moved by the Opposition and 
opposed by the Government, wore rejected. While discussing the third clause, Sir 
Ookul Chand Narang pointed out that there were loopholes in the clause, which 
would enable two agriculturist money-lenders working in collision to evade the 
provisions of the Bill. The Pren.ier admitted that there was a loophole which, ho 
promised, would be .“illod in the next session. He appealed to the members to pass 
the clause as it was, so that the Bill might be passed exfieditiously in order to 
enable the Government to place it on the Statute Book along with the Money¬ 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Consideration of the clauses was completed at 9-15 p. m. and the Bill was then 
entrusted to the Drafting Committee to submit consequential amendments, if nece¬ 
ssary, by 10 a. m. on the next day, the 22nd. July when the Bill was given the third 
reading and the House adiourned sine die. 


Winter Session-^Labore—lOtb. November to 2nd. December 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

t ftsession of the Assembly oommenoed at Lahore on the lOlh. November 
i»38. There were no fewer than 16 adjournment motions, of which seven stood in the 
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name of Sardar Hari Sinyh. Ihe fiiKf, Avhioh was to discuss the order to quit the 
Punjab by the first available train on Comrade Iqbal Singh and his externment 
from the Punjab, was disallowed by the Speaker as beii g not of urgent public 
importance. 

A heated discussion ensued on the third adjournment motion to raise *hhe criminal 
hooliganism” displayed by murabeis of the procession of the bon. the Piemier and 
the non. the Minister for Development at Kohtak on October 7 last, resulting in 
injuries to a number of peaceful s|>ectatois. The members had to be called to order 
on several occasions. The Sppakcr ruled out the motion as the subject matter 
thereof had not been corroborated. 

The House then discussed the adjournmont motion of Sardar Hari Singh to 
discuss the notice seived on l^ardar Ihdwant 8ingh Dukhia, Gfncral 8ecretary of 
the District Congiess Committc(» of Hoshiarpur, under Section 3 of tlie Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act h.r one year, internirg him in Bains Kalan, bis 
village, and restraining his political activities The Piemier jiistifiei tlio action taken 
by the Government against Sardar Balwant Singh Dukhia as it was intended to 
stop the recurrence of tenoiism. lie assured the House that tlie utmost care was 
being taken in taking any action against political workeis. The motion, being put 
to vote, was rejected by 01 votes to 27. The House then adjourned. 

Famine in Hissar 

12th. NOVEMBER Hallowing aceount.s of the distiOvSs lauscd by famine in 
IJissar district were given b\ membeis of the Opposition and the Government 
Itenches to-day in tlie coiiise of the discussion on an adjourement motion by Sardar 
Han Sing ielating to the subject. After two hours’ heated debate, the motion was 
rejected by 60 votes to 30. 

Oeeicial Business 

The House passed tlie Punjab Debtors Protection (Ameudmeut) Bill with the 
amendment lecommindcd liy Idis Excellency, leferred to a select committee the 
Ihinjab Alienation of Land Act (Fourth) Amendment Bill and also passed the Punjab 
State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill. It was explained that toe first mentioned 
Bill had been recommitted to the House by His Excellency as the Law Department 
had, since the passing of the Bill, discovered that it went beyond tbo intention of 
Ihe framers. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Drwgs Control 

A motion by the hoii. Mian Abdul Hu ye sought that the following matreis 
enumerated in the jirovincial legislative list be regulated by au Act of the Federal 
Legislature :—Trade and commerce within the province and the production, suptdy 
and distiibution and adulteration of drugs, medicines and biological products. The 
Minister explained that this was in pursuance of the undertaking given by the 
Punjab Govornmeut in common with other Provincial Governments that they would 
adopt a resolution ou the above lines. 

Multan Communal Clash and AtTER 

14ih. NOVEMBER Charges and counter-charges were made by tbo members 
of the Opposition Party and the Government against each other for being 
responsible for creating a situation which led to the communal clash at Multau 
in October last, in the course of the discussion to-day ou the adjournment 
motion of Munshi IJarilal ielating to the disturbance. Members of the Oppo¬ 
sition Parties accused the Ministers of having delivered provocative speeches, 
which led to the strained lolations between the two communities. Heplying 
to the debate, the Premier, the bon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, read a lengthy 
statement, reviewing the oircumsfances culminating in the trouble at Multan and 
complemented the local officers on averting a riot with a minimum of force. The 
Government, said the Piemier, w'ere considering the posting of a huge punitive 
police at Multan, which was a dangerous district in the Province. The Premier 
assured the House that suffereis would he adequately compensated and culprits 
brought to book. The motion was lost by 16 votes to 33. 

Electricity and Gurdwaea Bills 

The House then passed the Punjab Electricity Bill and the Sikh Gurdwaras 
(Amendment) Bill. 
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Agricultural Products Markets Bill 

The hon. Sir Chhotu Ram^ Development Minister, next introduced the Punjab 
Agi’ioultural Products Markets Bill. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved 
an amendment for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon. The 
discussion had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

Lathi Charge at Ajnala 

15th. NOVEMBER The discussion on the adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan 
Singh Josh, relating to “the lathi charge by the police on a peaceful gathering of 
the peasants at Ajnala (in the district of Amritsar) on the occasion of the Pre¬ 
mier’s visit to the place” on August 10, was marked by stormy scenes, in which 
the Speaker had to call the House to order several times. Speaking on the adjourned 
motion, the Opposition speakers said that the Government were using the Police for 
party propaganda and that tlie Government, instead of taking the police to task 
whenever they were exceeding their powers, always shielded them. They also 
alleged that the police brought tear-gas to deal with one of the Congress meetings. 
The Premier, refuting both the charges, said that the Government were never 
slow to take action when the police exceeded their poweis. The Opposition, how 
ever, he said, indulged in criticism of the police in season and out of season. In 
the case referred to the police were trying to keep Congressmen apart from the 
Unionist meeting so as to prevent a clash. For this purpose they pushed back a 
small number of Congressmen and there was a mild cane charges. The Government 
had no arrangement for using tear-gas, though he wished that all big cities should 
be equipped with tear-gas to enable the police to disperse unruly crowds. After 
two hours’ heated discussion the motion was put to vote and rejected by 68 
votes to 31. 

Agricultural Products Markets Bill (Contd ) 

Discussion on the amendment for the circulation of the Markets Bill, which 
commenced last evening, continued the whole of to-day and was adjourned. 

16th. NOVEMBER :--Sardar Santokh Singh, Leader of the Independent 
Party, moved a dilatory motion to-day for circulation of the Punjab Agricultural 
Products Marketing Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, for eliciting opinion 
thereon by January 31 next. Replying Sir Chhottu Ram said that the Puidab 
Ministers were charged by the Opposition benches with getting high salaries. Tlie 
Congress Ministers, he said, were also not drawing less than the Punjab Miuisters’ 
salaries. Referring to a minister in a Cmgres.s Province, Sir Chhottu Ram said, that 
alt lough a Congress Minister drew Rs. 500 as his salary, the salary of his household 
ostablishmout amounted to over Rs. 500 and his house rent to about Rs. 400. 
Besides this, he had at his disposal three motor cars. This statement of the 
Minister caused an uproar in the House. Dr. Satyapal, challenging the statement 
of the Minister, said that it was a lie. He added that he would not tolerate defa¬ 
mation of their Ministers in the Congress Provinces. Sir Chhottu Ram and the 
Premier protested against the use of the word “lie” by Dr. Satyapal and urged 

the Speaker to ask Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his word. Dr. Satyapal thereupon 

substituted the w'ord “incorrect” in place of “lie”. The Speaker appealed to the 
Bouse to use more dignified language. He also requested the Minister not to refer 

to the Congress Ministers. The dilatory motion was lost by 79 voles to 7, the 

Congress Party remaining neutral. 

Strong support for the cause of the tiller of the soil by Diwan Chamanlal 
and an aole defence of the Bill as a whole by the Development Minister wore the 
main features of tho debate when the House proceeded to the consideration of 
amendments for inserting new clauses. Two such amendments were ruled out and 
over a score were not moved. Discussion ensued on tha amendment of Chhaudhuri 
Tika Ram, which aimed at vesting the final authority in the Collector for deciding 
whether any person was a grower or not. Diwan Chamanlal opposed the ameod- 
raent as it would arm the Executive with inordinate powers. Sir Chhottu Ram 
replying, said that occasions would arise m tho working of the Act when it would 
be necessary to decide whether an individual was a grower or not, and in such 
circumstances there was need for some agency to decide the issue. The amendment 
was pressed to a division and declared carried by 60 votes to 19. The Asseinbly then 
adjourned. 
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17th. NOVEMBER Most of the afternoon session was devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of the issue whether a “proviso” was a new clause or an amendment. The 
question arose over the amendment proposed by Sardar Sahib Siardar Santokh Singh 
which was in the form of a proviso to a clause. The Speaker qiiotln[^ extensively 
from the House of Commons debates ruled that a proviso was not a clause 
inasmuch as it did not seek to substitute one clause for another. 

Discharge of Panciiayat Officers 

Chowdhri Kartar Singh'^ adjournment motion relating to the discharge of 19 
panchayat officers was lost without a division. The Opposition alleged that the 
officeis in question were discharged to make way for supporters of the Unionist 
Party. Refuting the allegations, M.ijor the Hon. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana 
explained that the panchayat officers who had been discharged were incompetent and 
two of them were corrupt. He assured the House, however, that the vacancies caused 
would be filled by members of the same caste as the former incumbents. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Sui*ri.EMENTAUY DeMANDS FOR GraNTR 

21»l. NOVEMBER Supplementary demand for Ks. 1.00,000 under the veterinary 
head for the purchase of foddt?r for the Oovernmont Cattle Farm at Hissar, owing 
to severe famine conditions prevailing at Hissar, was granted without much 
discussion to-day. 

The House granted two demands, one under “General Administration” aggregating 
to Rs. 122,000 and the other under Public Health of Rs. 3.25/X}0. Chnudhry Krishna 
Gopat Dutt moved a token cut of Us 100 in the sum of Ra. 7.b,000 demanded 
under the first head on account of travelling and daily allowances of members, for 
the purpose of criticising the Cfovernment’s policy in incurring such expenditure. 
He opined that considerable time and money was wasted daring the Simla session, 
as the only legislation worth mentioning that was passed then was tlie Money¬ 
lenders' Bill. The Premier eraphasi.sed that a single day’s session cost Rs, 4,000 and 
if the Opposition would co-operate with tlie Government concentrating on major 
issues and ignoring minor items, considerable saving could bo effected. The motion 
was put and lost without a division. 

The House then proceeded to discuss a demand for Rs. 40,000 under the 
industries head for opening a workshop at the Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana. Sardar 
Kapoor Singh moved a token cut to impre.ss upon the Government the need to 
purchase Indian-made goods for the workshop and to urge that students from rural 
areas should bo given special pieference in respect of admissions. Sir Ghhottu Ram, 
Minister for Development, replying to the debate said that cotton yarn, silk yarn 
and half the woollen yarn used in the Institute were male in India. Only half of 
the woollen yarn which was not available in India was being imported from foreign 
oountrios. lie, liowever, assured the House that the whole sura of Rs. 40,000 which 
tlie House was asked to vote would ho spent on the purchase of raw materials. The 
cut motion was iejected without a division. 

Mr Ch. Krishna Gopala Dutt moved a cut motion to raise a discussion on the 
subject of the creation of an Industrial Research Fund. Ho complained that the 
Fund vas inadequate The British Government, ho said, had set apart one million 
pounds for the lesearch fund. The money which the Punjab Government was ear¬ 
marking for losearch work in the Punjab, which was a backward province in respect 
of industries, was iinsufficient. Mr. Desk Bandhu Gupta urged the Government to 
work in (^o-oporation with other provinces. Sir Chhotu Ram^ winding up the debate, 
assuied them that he would give his most careful consideration to the suggestions 
made by the Opposition. The Minister did not agree with the suggestion made by 
Mr. Gopal Dutt for discouiaging the export of raw material. He said that they 
would continue exporting surplus raw materials after meeting their demands. Ho 
assured the House that the Government would see that as much raw material as 
possible was used in this Province. Sir Chhotu Ram admitted that the money 
earmarked for the Ke.search Fund was inadequate, but he said the House must 
congratulate the Governraent on setting apart such a huge sum in these days of 
financial stringency. The cut motion was rejected without a division. 

Land Alienation (4th. Amend.) Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the Punjab Alienation of 
Land (Fourth Amendment) Bill. The Bill sought to remove certain technical flaws 
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which were found in the Punjab Alienation of (Third Amendment) Bill, passed In the 
Simla session of the Assembly and to allow a person to appeal to tho Commissioner 
against the order of the Collector. 

Agricultural Produce Markets Bill 

During a three-hours discussion on the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 
the Assembly was able to pass only one sub-clause. There were 18 amendments to 
the sub-clause. One of them, which aimed at restiicting the definition of the terra 
“grower" to the actual tiller of the soil, was rejected by 95 votes to 37. Another 
amendment, moved by Diwan Chaman Lai on behalf of the Congress Party, which 
aimed at eliminating the partnt^rs of a firm of dealers or brokers from the scope of 
thH definition of the terra “grower ’ was accepted by the Government. The mover 
said that tho intention of tho Congress Party was to eliminate those from the defi¬ 
nition of the word “giower", who weie not tillers of the soil. The amendment was 
opposed by tho Independent Party. A third amendment which sought to include in 
the definition of a “grower" one who “works as a dealer or a broker, or is other¬ 
wise engaged in the business of disposal or of tho storage of agricultural produoe," 
was rejected without a divis on. Sardar Sihib Sardar Sant Singh. Leader of the 
Imlopendent Party, moving the amendment, emphasised that a grower, who happened 
to work as a dealer or stored agricultural products, should not be excluded. The 
hon. Sir Choftu Ram., Minister for Development, opposing the amendment, said that 
if dealers or brokers were allowed to he included in the definition of “grower", 

the result would be the existence of a loopliole and the main pnr|)OSe of tho Bill 

would bo defeated. The House at this stage adjourned till the 28th. 

28th. NOVEMBER A lively debate ensued on the amendment of Choudhri 
Krishna Oopal Putt to restrict the notified market area to a radius of five miles from 
th«‘ market centre. The opposition was anxious, he said, that tho Government should 
not assume powers that were later liable to abuse. Sir Chhotu Ram., Minister for 
Development, replying, revealed that the Government would support an amendment 
alieady tabled to delete the words “comprised in a district", which would show that they 
did not contemplate declaring as notified market area an entire district or even a 
thana, but the normal raaiket area and its neighbourhood, so as to ensure that the 
grower got a fair price for his pioduee. The amendment was pressed to a division 
and lost by 73 votes to 29. 

Clause 2 relating to definition was put to vote and was passed by 07 votes to 33. 

Clause 3 of the Bill providing for the issue of a notification of the intention to 

exercise control over the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in a specified 
aiea was passed in an amended form. Discussion on clause 4 was proceeding when 
the House adjourned. 

29th. NOVEMBER -.—Discussion on amendments to Section 4 of the Bill left over 
yesterday, occupied tho House to-day. Two amendments having been accepted, one in a 
modified form, by the Government, the Speaker ruled that nearly ten amendments of 
a similar character should bo discussed together. The central idea of these amendments 
was to exclude retailers from the purview of the Bill. Congress and other Opposition 
speakers made an impassioned plea for the exclusion of the average shopkeeper and 
the small retailer from the provisions of the Act. They pointed out that nowhere 
in the country were these classes of traders asked to take out a license and the 
Oovernment should not arm themselves with this power, which was liable to abuse. 
The Government, they urged, should not go beyond the scope of the Bill. The 
Leader of the House and other speakers from the Ministerial benches made it clear 
that the measure was intended to stop malpractices prevailing in mandis and markets 
and the provisions should be judged by the standard whether or not they would 
achieve this object. There was little to choo.se between the retailer and the whole¬ 
saler. The Premier assured the House that the bonafide shopkeeper would not be 
affected and the Government had taken special power to grant exemption iu deserving 
ca.ses Two amendments were put to vote and were rejected and the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills Introduced 

l»t. DECEMBER Tho Assembly met to-day to transact non-official business 
for the first time during the session. The House refused leave to Mian Iftikhar- 
uddin to introduce the Punjab Tenancy Amendment Bill, seeking to secure cer¬ 
tain rights to tenants and to Sardar Pratap Singh to introduce the Punjab Jbatka 
Meat Bill to remove restictious on the preparation, use and sale of jhatka meat, 
26 
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bat granted leave to SarJar Ajit Singh to introduce the Punjab Postponement 
of Debt JRealisation BilJ. 

Reduction in Water Rates 

The House then proceeded to discuss resolutions. An animated debate ensued on 
the resolution of Mr. B/iimsen Sachar recommending to the Government that the 
water-rate be reduced by fifty per ceut. The mover contended that tlio Govern¬ 
ment were not entitled te got a return of 13 per cent from their water-rates while 
even the railways were not getting more than three per cent return. The Premier 
pointed out that tliero were certain non-productive canals in the Province, but 
conceded that some reductions in Abiana wore necessary. Mr. Nurullah (Unionist) 
moved an amendment that the rate be reduced by 25 per cent. Sir Chhoitu Ram^ 
Minister for Development, replying, .said that the Government had genuine sympathy 
for the ryots but they had to reckon with a loss of Ks. 3 and one-fourth crores if a 
fifty per cent reduction was introduced. He had not concluded his speech when 
the House adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER :—The Assembly unexpectedly adjourned suie die to-day 
following a ruling by the Hon. Speaker that the Assernbiy would meet only 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Tiiuisdays and Fridays and the Hon. Premier thrieupon 
declaring in that case that ho would like it to adjourn sine die. Votes 

were then taken and the House decided to adjourn sine die by 90 against 30 votes. 

Thus the threatened night sitting of the Assembly to-day and a non-stop sitting 

from 11 a. m. to-morrow morning with a view to disjiose of the Marketing Bill 

was not materialised. The House adjourned sine die. 

Acts Passed by the Punjab Assembly in 1937-38 

1. Punjab Ministers’ Salaries Act. (April 8, 1937) Deteimines the salaries of 
the Ministers. 

2. Punjab Legislative Assembly Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s Salaries Act. 

(April 12, 1937) Determines the salaries of the speaker and the Deputy {Speaker 
of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

3. Punjab Legislative Assembly (Removal of Disqualifications) Act. (July 15, 

1937) Provides that the holders of ceitain offices, e. g, Pailiaraentary and 

Private Pailiamentary Becjretaiics, Zaildars, bufaidpo.sht's, etc., shall not be disqualified 
for election to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

4. Punjab Legislative Assembly (Allowances of Members) Act. tJuIy 15, 1937) 
Determines the allowances to be paid to the members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

5. Punjab Alienation of Land (Amendment) Act. (Apiil 11 J938 ) To proliibit 
agricultural land being [mt to destructive use by a moitgagee or lessee without the 
consent of the owner, and to remove arab guity regaiding the period for which 
temporary alienation of land belonging to u statutory agriculturist judgment-debtor 
can be ordered by a Civil court. 

6. Suits Valuation (Punjab Amendment) Act (Maridi 10, 1938) To Amend the 

Suits Valuation Act, 1887, in so far as it drals with plaints or memorials of appeals 

in suits by leveisioners under the Punjab Customary Law for a declaration in 

respect of an alienation of ancestral land. 

7. Punjab Debtors’ Protection (Amendment) Bill (June 21, 1938) To prohibit 
execution of civil decrees by the ajipoiatmeut of a loceiver to administer property 
which is protected from attachment or sale under the Colonisation of Government 
Lands (Punjab) Act, I9l2. 

8. Punjab Registration of Money lenders Act. (July IG, 1938) To establish effective 
control on the business of money lending by compelling money-lenders to obtain licences, 

9. Punjab Alienation of Land (Second Amendment) Bill (July 1C, 1938) To 
nullify ceitain sales and mortgages of land which wero effected in contravention of 
the intention of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act of 1900. 

10. Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Act. (July 2l, 1938) To terminate 
old mortgages of land (effected before 1901 and still subsisting) on payment of a 
reasonable compensation where necessary by the mortgager to the mortgagee 

11. Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Amendment) Act. (July 22, 1938) To 
place the agriculturist money-leaders for the purposes of the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act, in the same position as non-agricultunst money-lenders and check them 
from permanently acquiring the laud of their agr iculturist debtors. 



The C. P & Berar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Nagpur—15th. September to Isl. October 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

Tho autumn s^'ss^o^ of the C. P. k Borar Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Nagpur on the 15th. September 1938, with the lion. Mr. G. S. GujHa, the Speaker 
in thn Chair. Three demonstrations outside and three adjournment motions inside 
the House wero the features of the opening day’s proceedings. Muslims staged a 
huge demonstration to protest against tho Government’s primary education scheme 
known as the Vidvamandir scheme. The two other demonstrations wore a sequel to 
the recent C. P. Ministerial episode and supporters of Dr. Khare and the Congress 
Working Committee organised processions and marched to the Assembly Chamber. 
Elaborate police ftrecautions wore taken both outside and inside the Assembly 
building with a view to preventing untoward incidents and disturbances."’' 

In tho House, tlio Speaker, Mr. G, S, Gupta ruled out of order two motions of 
adjoin nment, one seeking to discuss the lack of provision for training in Urdu in 
tho Wardha Vidvamandir School and the other regarding the failure of crops in 
two taluks of Berar. Mr. B. G. Khaparde s motion of adjournraout to discuss the 
failure of Government to maintain peace and order at a public meeting in Nagpur 
last night was admitted by the Speaker though the Premiar^ Pandit R. S. Shukla 
objected as the matter was not important. Twenty-three members who supported 
leave being granted for discussion of tho motion, included ttro Congress members, 
Dr. Khare aad Mr. A. N. Udhoji. 

Tho motion was debated for about two hours and was lost without a division. Mr. 
Khaparde moving it, stated that the Congressmen assembled at the Town Hall last 
night captured the public meeting which had been announced to be held by pro- 
Khare members. Disturbances occurred a little later and some persons were injured 


* Nearly 8,000 Muslims participated in a demonstration to-day by tho Muslim 
Iveaguo with a view to protesting against the Vidyamand r educational scheme. 
Carrying black flags, the demonstrationists marched in a procession to the Assembly 
Chamber. They weie stopped by the police as they reached the Assembly where¬ 
upon the demons!'ationists moved on peacefully to an adjoining park. Later, they 
dispersed after the Premier, Pandit Shukla, who heard their viewpoint patiently and 
explained the Government plan in the matter of giving effect to the scheme. Tho 
Premier pointed out that tho Muslim agitation against the sedieme was misguided 
and misconceived and largely duo to ignorance of details of tlie scheme. Tho 

Premier then read out a Government communique on tho subject fully explaining 

their plans. A special feature of tho scheme which removed tho Muslim grievance 
about absence of provision for instruction in Urdu in primary schools, the Premier 
declared, was that Urdu script was being taught to all pupil teachers at the Wardha 
Vidyamandir training school so that they might be able to teach the same to Muslim 
boys admitted into Vidyamandirs. It was open to any Muslim, who objected to the 
term Vidyamandir, to donate land for establishing an Urdu school and call it by 

another suitable name. The Premier hoped that the unhappy controversy over the 
name “Vidyamandir” would not mislead Muslims and deprive them of benefits to be 

derived from the scheme. Three or four Muslim League M. L, A.’s including ttyod 

Kauf Shah, leader of the Provincia* Muslim League Board, participated in the 

demonstration in which it was reported Muslims from mofussil places also joined. 

While Muslim demonstrators wero almost peaceful, demonstrations over the Khare 
episode organised by Dr. Khare’s adherents and the othor organised by supporters of 
the Congress Woikiug Committee were marked by considerable excitement. Large 
crowds joined the processionists who continued the demonstrations for over three 
hours in the precincts of the Assembly Charnber. Police had to intervene several 
times to prevent clashes between rival sections. Despite this, ten persons were 

injured. Pro-Khare demonstrators raised slogans attacking the Congress Working 

Committee, Some of them carried black flags while others hold the Congress tri¬ 
colour hags ahd placards denouncing traitors, 
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88 a conaequencG of the clashes between rival sections. It was the daty of the police 
to intervene with a view to mainraining peace, and allow the original organisers of 
the public meeting, the pro-Khare group, to proceed undisturbed with their meeting. 
He accused Congressmen of resorting to violence, to stille opposition and said that 
even Gandhiji would feel sorry for the incidents that occurred last night. The 
Premier, Pandit Shukla declared that he was satisfied after enquiries from vatious 
sources, apart from the police reports, that there were adequate police arrangements 
last night. His information was that there were no serious disturbances at the meet¬ 
ing to warrant police intervention with a view to restoring order and peace. More¬ 
over, not a single complaint had been receive 1 by the jiolice of auvoue being serious¬ 
ly injured at the meeting Non-violence was the cardinal principle of every Con¬ 
gressman, The Premier had no doubt that all those who owed allegiance to th<i 
Congress would strictly adhere to it. The Premier emphatically repudiated the charge 
that the Government had failed to maintain order and peace at the public meeting. 
Minister D. P. Mishra opposed the motion and said it was de|)lora'de that difficulties 
had arisen over the recent C. P. Ministerial episode. They were trying their best to 
see if these could be composed. The House rejected Mr. Khaparde's motion without 
division and adjourned. 

‘Holi’ Riot in Jubrulfoue 

16th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Iftikhar AH sought the leave of the House to-day to 
discuss the failure of the Government to prevent riots in Jubbulpore during the last Holi 
festival. He said it was necessary that the House should have an opportunity to 
diflcuss the Government’s policy in this matter. The Speaker, Mr. 0. S. Oupta, 
while agreeing that the subject matter was important, thought that there was no 
about it to be discussed through an adjoururaeut motion. The Speaker 
added that Mr. Iftikhar Ali had sufficient time to table a resolution on the subject 
after the Government’s communique announcing withdrawal of prosecutions had 
been issued. He therefore disallowed the motion. The Premier Pandit R. S, Shukla 
objected to permission being granted for discussion of the motion on the ground that 
the matter at present was sub-judioe. 

Muslims and Vidyamindir Scheme 

Of the other five motions which sought to raise discussion on the Vidyamandir 
Scheme of the G. P. Government for spread of primary education in lural areas and 
its application to Muslims, four were not moved. Mr. M. M. Huq^ however, rose to 
seek permission to move his motion of adjournment to discuss the Government’s 
(^mraunique dated September 14, on the subject of Muslim agitation against tlio 
Viayamandir scheme. After some discussion on the impoilance and urgency of the 
subject, the Speaker said he would give his ruling to-raoirow on the point whether 
the motion was in order or not. 


Primary Education Bill 

.^hereafter transacted official legislative businesr^. On the motion of the 
Education Minister, Mr. S. V. Gokkale the Bill amending the Primary Education Act 
was circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. The Bill empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to introduce comiiulsory education both for hoys and girls in select areas 


Dr. Kjiare On His RE.si(iNATio.v 


17lh. SEPTEMBER r—Dr. Khare, ex-Premier, sprang a sui prise to-day when he 
asKGa pernaission of the Chair after question-hour to make a statement exiilaining the 
reasons and circumstances leading to iiis resignation of office. While Dr. Khare was 
statement severely attacking the three Mahakoshal Ministers and memleis 
of the Congress High Command, the lion. Mr. A P. Mishra. from the Government 
benches, rose on a point of order and enquired if the (ffiair had allowed Dr. Khare to 
maKe the statement. Mr. Mishra also objected to Dr. Khare criticising persons who 
were not members of the House and who were unable to defend themselves. 


speaker, Mr. O. S. Gupta observed that Dr. Kharo’s desire to make a state- 
ment came to him as a complete surprise as the Chair had no previous intimation of 
request made to him by Dr. Khare to that effect. The Speaker held 
ihl ^ personal eijilanation to the House with 

dionfiv Chair, but such a statemeut should be in conformity with the 

dignity of the House and the language must not be offensive. He, therefore, requested 
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Dr. Khare to avoid tho use of language not free from rancour and use chaste language. 
The Speaker further informed the House that he had granted permission to Dr. 
Khare to make the statement. Mr. Mishra again rose on a point of order pointing 

out to the Chair that only the Minister who had resigned in consequence of a “iio- 

confidcnoe” motion was entitled to make such a statement He haci no intention to 
question tho ruling given by the Speaker, but requested him to reconsider it. On the 
Speaker wishing to ascertain the sense of the House, the hon. Mr. D. K. Mehta spoke 
in support of Mr. Mishia, while four Congiess members from the Congress 
benches expressed their opposition to the objection taken by the Ministers. Mr. R. 
M. Deshmukh^ Mr. V. A/. Jakatdar^ Mr. T. J. Kcdar and Mr. V. R. Kalappa^ Con¬ 
gress M. L. A.s, held that Dr. Khare had a right to make a statement on the subject 

of his resignation and that the Chair should allow him to pioceod with it. Dr. E. 

Raghaveyidra Rao and Mr. B. Q. Khnparde from the Opposition beaches also sup¬ 
ported fliis view, favouiing Dr. Khare being allowed to have his say as a matter 
of ri^ht, which they assorted eveiy resigned Minister had. While this discussion 
was in progress, the atmosphere in the House bcc.ame tense and tho Speaker had 
to appeal to the members rejieatedly to maintain calm. The Hpeaker asked the memheis 
to address the Chair, confining their remarks to the issue before the House. 

Dr. Khare then continued reading his interrupted statement. In the course of 
h's lengthy statement Dr, Khare said ho wished to acquaint the House with the 
causes that led to the dissolution of his Ministry. He complained that the Congress 
Parliamentary 8ub-Committee resisted and chocki'd all his efforts at wrecking and 
combating the Constitution (the India Act of 1935), which ho considered was the 
real objective of tho Congress in working the Reforms. As, for instance, Dr. Khare 
said, ho did not get their support for his effoii to declaro January 2(3, Indopeodeiice 
Day, as a publio holiday. Tiiey vrere enjoined not to do anything which was against 
the plain meaning of various sections of the Government of India Act. He charged 
the Parliamentary Hub-Committee with having oncouiaged his colleagues “to intrigue 
against me and unseat me from tho Premiership of the Province. When it became 
intolerable for him to work any longer, be took drastic steps against the three 
Mahakosal Ministeis, He assorted that throughout the crisis H. E. the Oovernor 
acted on the advice of the Premier as loader of the majority party, which was the 
only course ofion to a constitutional Governor in the circunastancos. He concluded 
by thanking all sections of the House for tho courtesy and consideration they had 
shown him as long as he was Leader of tho House. 

Hoon after Dr. Khare concluded, the Piemier, Mr. R. S. Shukla, Leader of the 
House, rose in his siuat and read out the letter of resignation which Dr. Khare had 
written to 11. E. tho Dovernor on July 23 as a result of consultations with members 
of the Congress Parlurnontary Sub-Committee at Wardha, iu which Dr. Khare 
admitted having acted hastily and committed an erroi of judgment and resigned. 
The Premier added tliat this letter of resignation was a complete answer to Dr. 
Kliare’s statement to-day in the House and ho had nothing to add to it. The House 
then took up other business. 

V1DYA.MANDIR Scheme—Muslim Walk-out ’ 

All Muslim League members, numbering eleven, walked out of the House as a 
protest against a ruling given by the Speaker, Mr. O. S. Oupta., who disallowed a 
motion for the adjournment of tho House, tabled by Mr. A/. M. Huq to discuss the 
(jovernment’s communique dated September 14, dealing with Muslim agitation 
against the Vidyaraandir scheme (for the spread of primary education.) The Speaker 
had reserved his ruling on the admissibility of the motion yesterday. After hearing 

* Mr. S. A. Rauf Shah., Leader of the Muslim League Party who along with ten 
followers walked out of the House as a protest against the Speaker’s ruling, in the 
course of a statement said : “The Vidyamandir scheme is a most unusual and 
unoornmon feature of the (Jongress Government. No other province has adopted it 
and the Muslims of C. P. cannot but feel that it is being inflicted on them because 
they are in a hopeless minority and because the majority wishes to ride roughshod 
^er them. After alluding to the Muslim League demonstration near the Assembly 
Hall on September 15, he said that the Government’s communique of September 14 
on this scheme vis-a-vis Muslim agitation against it, was “simply an outrage on the 
Jeelmgs of Mussalmans.' ® 
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Mr. Huq, who wanted to move the motion and the Government view-point, the 
Speaker held that there was no seiious departure in Government policy as outlined 
in the original scheme and the Government’s communique of September 14, in the 
matter of its application to Muslims. The Speaker added that the matter could not 
foim the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Mu. Lesiimuxii On His Besigna-TIon 

21st. SEPTEMBER Interest centred on a statement in the Houso to-day on the 
recent Ministerial episode by Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, ex-Minister. At the begiu- 
ning. on a point of order by Mr. I). P. Mishra, the Speaker ruled that he 
would not permit Mr. Deshmukh to offer any remaiks which could bo 
construed as casting a retlection on the conduct of the Governor of the Province. 
Mr. Deshmukh assured the Chair that ho had no intention to do so and 

proceeded with his statement, which he took over toity minutes to finish. 

After reviewing tho events leading to the resignation of the Kharo Ministry, 
Mr. Deshmukh said that a recent statement by the Congress President, Mr. 
Sabhas Bose, made it necessaiy for him to explain tho points touching his 
conduct in the episode aul acquaint the House wuth the facts. Mr. Deshmukh 
declared that his support to Dr. Kharo throughout tho crisis had not been based 
on any linguistic grounds hut because ho was couvmced that Dr. Kharo was 
constitutionally right in what he did. Had ho at any time felt that Dr. Khare 
was going wrong, he would promptly have withdrawn liis co-operation. Ho 
had not tho slightest douht that if the Congress High Command had any evidence 
of Dr. Khare's complicity with tho C. P. Governor, it would have pursued 

the maiter against tiio (iovernor rather than make repeated accusations about 
it against Dr. Khare. To suspect that there w'as a deeplaid sinister plot in Dr. 
Khare’s resignation was to show lack of imagination and understanding. Referring 
to tlie charge of raising linguistic animosities, Mr. Deshmukh emfihatically 

doiiii'd that a Maharashtra “clique” was, as alleged, over formed in the C. P. 
('abinet headed by Dr. Kharo who, he asserted, never induced Mr. P. B. 

Gole to withdraw his supjioit from the throe Mahakoslial Ministers on communal 
grounds. Continuing Mr. Doshmukh said that the goodwill promised by all 
Ministers after the Pachraarhi compromise was not forthcoming, rendering 
the Cabinet's smooth working impossible. He, therefore, resigned on July 13 and 
intimated Dr, Khare, tho then Premier, accoidinglv, and again on July 19 when 
asked by Dr. Khare to do so. But the three Mahakoshal Ministers refused to 
resign along with Dr. Khare at least ]‘J hours before they got iustiactions 
from Babu Rajendra Prosad. This act, he consideiod, was an act of indiscipline. 
>fe joined Dr. Khare's second Ministry because he was convinced that Dr 
Khare had not joined hands with the Governor as alleged and that Dr. Khaio was 
not at fault at any time. He complained that their case was never heaid at Wuidha 
in July last. It was dealt with in a summary manner and in an autocratic fashion 
The real issues wore deliberately obscured by creating diversions. Mr. Deshmukli, 
proceeding, observed that tho Congress Working Committee’s resolution against Dr. 
Khare passed at Wardha in July last on the eve of tho meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party was intended to coerce members into meek submission. He had 
expectf'd the Congress President Mr. Bose, to do justice but he felt constrained to 
remark that the Congress at present was caught in the snares of prestige. Unless 
the Congress discarded this, it would kill all initiative for creative work in the 
Provinces. Mr. Deshmukh concluded by asserting that Dr. Khare and his colleagues 
had not been treated fairly and justly. He relied on the Higher Powers to give them 
justice and had not the slightest doubt that the justice of the cause for which Dr. 
Khare had been sacrificed would be recognised and would prevail. 

The Premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla said that he had done all he could to 
prevent Mr. Deshmukh from embittering feelings further. “The proper place for us to 
discuss these matters is the Congress organisation and I feel that Mr. Deshmukh ought 
to have resorled to that forum. We are, after all, Congressmen first and Ministers 
afterwards.” The Premier added that in Mr. Deshmukh’s statement there were 
many matters which could be effectively answered hut he would not commit the 
same eiror of judgment which his friend (Dr. N. B. Khare) had committed. If they 
were an army they should answer for their conduct to the General. Pandit Shukla 
thought that Mr. Deshmukh had the light of offering a personal explanation but not 
of defending Dr. Khare. They would not fail to answer when they were asked by 
the proper authorities. The Premier felt that the matters contained in fifr, 
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Deshmukh’s statement were of the nature of a domestic affair to be answered only in 
the Congress organisation and not on the floor of the House. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta answered some of Mr. Deshmukh’s 
criticisms after the Premier had resumed his seat, Mr. Mehta said that Mr. 
Doshmukh had argued well the case for Dr. Khare. He only wished to deal with the 
question of the constitutional practice of what a Minister should and should not do in 
respect of any orders of the Prime Minister. Mr. Mehta declared that the constitu¬ 
tional practice as he understood was that a Premier who wished to reconstitute his 
Cabinet did not act independently of his colleagues. His view was that a Premier, 
before ho decided to dissolve his Cabinet, must take his colleagues into his confidence 
and not call upon individual Ministers to resign individually. Mr. Mehta asserted 
that Dr. Khare had acted in defiance of the spirit of joint responsibility when he 
asked individual Ministers to place their resignations in his hands. This itself, 
declared Mr. Mehta, was a denial of the principle of joint responsibility. 

Dr. Khare interjected stating that he repudiated the allegation with all the 
emphasis at his command. 

Mr. Mehta proceeding said that the late Premier, Dr. Khare, had sot the machi¬ 
nery of subordinate officers of the Government in motion against the Ministers, who 
were then in office. He did not desire to go into details but he wished to make 
a statement so that it might go down in the history of the C. P. Legislature that the 
late Premier employed the sleuth hounds of the law and set them on Ministers. 

Dr. Khare again inteijected : “It is a misiepresentation of fads.” 

Mr. Mehta said that he made this statement with a full sense of responsibility 
attaching to the office he held and repeated that Dr, Khare did employ the 
subordinate servants of the Government, namely detectives, against Ministers who 
were his colleagues, and declared that there were records which would bear him out. 
Ho did not wish to add to the bitteiness that already existed now, but he must say 
that in liis opinion, the three Maharashtra Ministers and Dr. Khare himself were 
guilty of mutiny, because they iieid their offices not under the command of any 
British Constitution or imperial authority but of that groat institution, the Congress, 
which had ordered them to acbept office, and Dr. Khare had lloiited this authority. 
Mr. Mehta added that he did not owe allegiance to the Constitution which had been 
framed by others and which he was out to destroy. Mr. Mehta declared that on the 
day this country had tlio good fortune of making her own constitution they could 
then swear by tliat constitution. But there were defections amongst them ; there 
were disintegrations which had been helped or fomented by people who had always 
been against them. Mr. Mehta warned his friends on this side (Congl■e^iS benches) of 
the House not to be led away by the clieers or thumping of benches or remarks which 
wore made in derogation of the great national organisation. He appealed to the 
Congress raembeis to bury the hatchet and forget the past and not to make matteis 
worse than what they were. Mr, Mehta, in conclusion, said that he did not desire 
to make any personal remarks which would embitter the teelings fuilher and there¬ 
fore ho desisted from making any statement which might help to widen the 
rupture. The Congress High Command had already replied to all charges against 
them and ho would not repeat those arguments in the House. 

The discussion on Mr. Deshmiikh's statement then came to an end and the House 
passed on to non-official legislative business. 

Disabilities of Harijans Bill 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day discussed non-official Bills. All 
sections of the House supported the Bill providing for the removal of social dis¬ 
abilities among certain classes of Indians, which was introduced by Mr. D. L. Patil 
(non-Congress Harijan). Mr. Patil explained that in view of the fact that there 
was a great wave of feeling throughont India in favour of the removal of un- 
touchability, it was desirable to enact legislation prohibiting recognition of disabili¬ 
ties arising out of usage regarding untoucliability, either in civil or criminal courts. 
The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The Premier, Pandit R. 8. Shukla^ 
accepting the motion, whole-heartedly supported the Bill. He recalled that Congress 
during the last decade had adopted various measures to eradicate uutouchability. 
He assured the House that the Congress Government would suppoit the Bill aud 
he had no doubt that all Congressmen would work for the abolition of untouchability 
with renewed vigour and enthusiasm. The Premier also indicated the possibility 
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of the Governraent shortly examining the question of undertaking temple-entry 
legislation in the Proviuco. He reiterated that his Goveinment were always sym¬ 
pathetic towards measures aiming at the amelioration of the Harijan community. 

Nagpur University Amend. Bill 

The House rejected by 57 votes to 24 a motion to refer to a Select Committee 
a Bill for amending the Nagpur Univerity Act of 1923, after four houis’ debate. 
Khan Saheb Abdur Rahaman (Muslim League), who introduced the Bill, urged 
that the minoiilies should have a hand in formulating the educational policy of 
the Province. The Bill provided, inter alia, that five members of the Provincial 
Assembly elected by Muslims and the depiessed class M. L A.’s and the Speaker 

of the Assembly should have seats on the Nagpur Uriiveisity Court. The Muslim 

League members and non-Congress Harijan M. L. A.’s supported the Bill. Maulana 
S. A. Rauf Shah.^ Leader of the Muslim League Parly, putting forth the Muslims' 
views on the Bill, appealed to t)»o Congress Government to show due consideration 
to their demand as contained in the Bill. He showed how essential it was at 
present to create an atmosphere of goodwill, which was possible only if the 
majority coramunity took the minority communities into its confidence and conceded 
their right to develop their language and culture and safeguided the rights of 
minorities. Mr. R. O. Khapardc. representing the Nagpur University in the 
Assembly from the Opposition benches, and the Elucitiori Minister, on behalf of 
tlie Government, opposed the Bill on the principle that coramunalism should not 

be introduced in an academic bodv like tlie University. Mr. Gokhile assured the 
House that the Governraent wjuld safeguaid and protect the reasonable rights of 
all minorities, but be would not agree to the virus of commuiialisra being allowed 
to enter the sacred portals of the University. The House then aijouruod till 
September 28. 

Demand for a Maiiarastra Province 

28 lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly today discussed a resolution moved by 

Mr. 0. R. Deshmukh ((Congressman fiom Berar), recommending to the Government 
to take steps to constitute the Marathi areas of the Province into a separate 
Province. The mover said that the recent developments in the Province had given 
an impetus to the demand for a redistribution of the Province on linguistic basis. 
There was, ho added, a widespread feeling among the Marathi speaking people of 
C. P. and Berar that the only solution of their difficulties was the separation of 
the Maiathi-speaking areas from tlie Hindi-speaking districts. He urged that even 
if an amendment of the Government of India Act of 19)5 was found essential 
for this purfiose, the House and the Provincial Government must press for it. Mr. 
R. M. Deshwukh, ex-Minister, moved an amendment, suggesting that the Assembly’s 
verdict on the resolution should be communicated to His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain with the rrcomraendation that tho British Government should 
take steps to constitute the Marathi-speaking areas of the Province into a separate 
Governor’s Province. Ihe Prornior, tho hon. Pandit, R. S. Shukla speaking on 
behalf of the Government, made certain preliminary observations on the subject, 
explaining the histoiica! background. He had not concluded when tho House 
adjourned. 

Hariian Nomination to Local Bodies 

29th. SEPTEMBER :-l ho Assembly rejected without division to-day the motion 
for adjournment moved by a non-Congress Harijan member, from the 
Opposition benches, relating to the Government's policy in respect of nominiations 
to local bodies, with particular reference to the Harijan representation. The feature 
of the debate on the motion was that Dr. Khare from the Congress benches took 
part in the discussion. He opposed the motion while advising the Congress 
Government of the province to do all possible for the uplift of tho Harijan com¬ 
munity. Dr. Khare asked members of the so-called depressed cla.sse8 to have faith 
in the Congress organisation, which he declared was sincerely striving to ameliorate 
their condition. A number of speakers from the opposition benches including the 
mover accused the Congress Ministry of making nominations to local bodies in- 
fiuenced by party considerations and ignoring the rights of minorities. They also 
complained that the Government had failed to act impartially in the matter of 
securing adequate representation for Harijans through nominations to certain local 
bodies. The Premier, the hon. Pandit R. S. Sukla, opposing the motion on behalf 
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of the Government, explained the Government’s policy. Ho said that in making 
the nominations, the Government asked its officers to take into account the claims 
of various minority communities and special interests. He emphatically repudiated the 
charge that there was any deviation from this policy and assured the Harijans that 
the Congress Government would never ignore their reasonable demands or fail to 
protect the legitimate rights of any minority community, be they Muslims or 
Harijans. After nearly one and half houts’ debate, closure motion was carried 
and the speakers then put to vote the adjournment motion which was rejected 
without a division, 

Urdu as Recoonised Language 

30th. SEPTEMBER :~\Vhen the draft rules governing the conduct of the 
Assembly’s business wore taken up by the House to-day, Mr. Hidayatali and 
Khan Saheh Abdur Rahman Khan (Muslim Li'aguc) moved amendments for the 
inclusion of Urdu in the definition of the term recognised language of the legislature. 
Almost all Muslim members from the Opposition benches spoke in support of the 
amendment urging recognition of their demami containing in the amendment. They 
also explained the Muslim League’s views on the subject of fostering and developing 
the Urdu language, which they cherished most and asked the Congress Ministry not 
to hesitate in giving effect to the Karachi Congress resolution dealing with protection 
of minorities, their language and culture, if the Congress desired to win the confidence 
and good-will of Muslims of the Province. Mr. 1). K. Mehta.^ Finance Minister, on 
behalf of the Government, opposed the amendment. Ht* said that those who had 
refused to accept the Congress as the national organisation of the country should 
not draw the Congress Government’s attention to tiie Karachi resolution on minorities 
and try to find fault with them. Mr. Mehta pointed out how financial considerations 
made it impossible for him to accept the amendment as the publication of proceedings 
of the Assembly in Urdu script, which was undeistood by only a microscopic minority 
in the House was not a reasonable demand. Mr. Mehta concluded by appealing for 
the withdrawal of the amendment. The debate was at this stage adjourned. 

Demand for Mailarasiitra Province (Co.ntd.) 
lit. OCTOBER :—The House resumed discussion to-day of Mr. /?. M. 

Dcuhmukh's motion demanding a separate Maliaiashtia province. The Premier, 
Pandit R. S. Shukla, while accepting the resolution on behalf of the 
Government, expresse^l serious doubts as to whether the new province of Vidarbha, 
suggested in the lesolution, could maintain itself after paying Rs. 25 lakhs, which 
it would have to pay out of its revenue to H. E. U. the Nizam. It might 

stand in need of subvention. The Premier did not agree with Mr. R. M. 

Deshmukh in the view that they differed in culture, ideas and every aspect of life, 
and were thus an incongruous lot. This, said the Piemior, was a charge against 
their common heritage, which he could not allow to go unchallenged. The Premier 
added that if the interests of members of a joint family required that they 

must separate, then certainly they should separate by mutual consent. 

There was an interesting three houis’ debate on the resolution which was accepted 
by the Assembly, some membeis fiora the Opposition dissenting with cries of “No”, 
Then the ^eaker ascertained the sense of the House, The resolution was not 
voted upon. The members from Beiar and Nagpur divisions wholeheartedly supported 
the resolution, while some Mahakoshal members from the C P. Hindi districts lent 
a qualified support, stressing tlie difficulties that the new province would have to 
face. The Rev. G. C. Rodgers^ lopresenting Anglo-Indians, also opposed it. 

The Assembly rejected without a division two amendments moved by the Muslim 
League M. L. A.’s, Mir Hidayat Ali and Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman Khau, who made 
another appeal to the majority party in the House to accept their demand of holding 
Urdu as a recognised language and emphasised that Muslims were a.s keen about 
developing their language as Congressmen woie on fostering and encouraging Hindi or 
Hindustani. The House, however, voted against both the amendments. 

The House agreed to another agreement, moved by Mr. R, M. Deshmukh 
ex-Minister (Congress) on the subject of uo-confidcnce motions against a Minister. 
This amendment provides that if the question sought to be raised is different, a 
fresh no-confidence motion can be moved against a Minister dining the same session 
even though the Assembly might have taken a decision on such a motion e^ainst 
that Minister. This amendment was not opposed by the Government. The House 
then adjourned sine die. 

27 



The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Peshawar 3rd. to 22nd. November 1938 

The autumn session of the N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Peshawar on the 3rd. November 1938. Of the eight adjournment motions tabled 
by Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan, the Speaker held six motions out of order and 
disallowed the remaining two as those were not supported by the requisite number. 
The motions of adjournment related to the failure of the Government to check the 
alarming increase of crime in the Province. 

The Premier laid before the House the Prohibition Ordinance, whieli prohibits 
the manufacture, sale and consumption of intoxicating liquors and drugs in the 
Frontier Province. 

The Speaker placed before the House araeudments to the North-West Frontier 
Province Courts Regulation Amendment Bill as suggested by H. K. the Oovernor, 
all of which were adopted without opposition. 

Debtors’ Relief Bill 

A heated discussion took place on the motion of the lion. Kazi Ataullah Khan, 
Education Minister, to refer the North-West Fronti(3r Province Agriculturist 
Debtors’ Relief Bill to a Select Committee. Ka;ci Ataullah assuied the House that 
the Government were not actuated by communal considerations in bringing forward 
the measure. It was simply intended to give relief to the peasantry in distress. 
Eat Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna^ opposing the motion, characterised the Bill as 
“an un-eoonomical and unpracticablo measuie. Uo said that the Bill was of a con¬ 
troversial nature and the Government would be making a mistake if they attempted 
to hurry it through the present session. The Bill was eventually referred to a 
Select Committee. The House then adjourned. 

Stoppino of Address to Zafar Ali 

4lh. NOVEMBERThe House took up to-day Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan'e 
motion of adjournment to discuss the telegraphic orders of the Government, stopping 
the presentation of an address of welcome to Maulana Zafar Ali. President-elect of 
the Mardan District Muslim League Conference. Mr. Aurangzeh Khan, Leader of 
the Opposition, supporting the motion, condemned the policy of tho Government in 
this regard. The action of Government had hi ought discredit to the Province, 
which was well-known for its hospitality. Pir Baksh, Mr. Abdurrab Nishtar and 
Eao Bahadur Isher Das strongly supported the motion. Mr. Arab Abdul Gaffur 
and Eao Bahadur Chaman Lai, Parliamentaiy Secrctn.ries, opposed the motion, the 
last-named declaring that the Government had oveiy reason to believe that certain 
persons were dangerous to society aud were iudulging in nefarious propaganda. Dr. 
Khan Saheb, in an impassioned speech, challenged the House to ovoithrow the 
Government if it did not like it. Ho deplored tho communal colour lent to the debate. 
Following a division, which was demanded by the Leader of the Opposition, the 
motion was lost by 28 votes to 18. 


Tue Bannu Raid 

5tb. NOVEMBER i?at Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna's adjournment motion 
to disouss “the failure of the authorities" to prevent and combat the raid on Bannu on 
the night of July 23 last evoked a heated tliscussiou to-day. After several speakers 
had supported it and the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb, had replied to the debate 
on behalf of the Government, the motion was defeated by 25 votes to 22. Moving 
his adjournment motion, Rat Bahadur Khanna drew attention to the insecurity 
of life and property which prevailed in the Bannu and Dehra Ismailkhan districts 
and quoted figures to show that a large number of Hindus had been ruined as tho 
result of the raid on Bannu. He referred to the circumstances leading to the raid 
and added that even after the raid had taken place, nothing tangible was done by 
the authorities to compensate those people who had suffered enormous losses. The 
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sum of Rs. 20,000 sanctiqued by tho Government to compensate the sufferers was 
most inadequate. Replying to critics, Dr, Khan Sahib said that the House was 
aware that tne military, constabulary and khasadais were not under tho Provincial 
Government. Even if they were, the Govornmont could not provide for the com¬ 
plete security of the people. Dr. Khan Sahib condemned the ciiculation, by those 
whom he characterised as interested persons, of false and alarming news which 
caused panic in tho Province. Referring to tho personnel of the Bannu Raid 
Enquiry Committee, the Premier assured the House that justice would be done 
and heavy punishment would be inflictod ou those responsible for the raid. The 
Premier requested the mover to withdraw tlio motion. Rat Bahadur Mehar Chand 
Khanna said that he had not moved the motion merely with a view to censuring 
the Government, but because they had failed to infuse that sense of security in the 
Province which was the sine qua non of Responsible Government. He sympathised 
with the Premier in as much as ho was helpless as far as the military and consta¬ 
bulary were concerned but ho was confident that any other Pioviucial Government 
would have sought their help to maintain law and order. The motion was pressed 
to a division by the Opposition aud resulted in a victory for tho Govoinmont. 

Three Bills Passed 

The House next passed tho North-West Frontier Province Legislative Assembly 
(Members’ Allowanoes) Bill, the North-Western Frontier Province Famine Relief 
Fund Bill and the Kohat Mazri Control Bill. 

8th. NOVEMBER :—The House took up to-day the recousideration of tho Teri 
Dues Regulation Bill and the Frontier Muslim Wakf Bill. All amendmeuts to these 
Bills were adopted unauimously. 

Dissolution of Marriage Bill 

Pir Baksh Khan's North-West Frontier Province Muslim Dissolution of Marriage 
Bill, which aimed at the consolidation of the provisions of Muslim law relating to 
suits by married Muslim women for dissolution of marriage, and also tho removal of 
any doubts as to tho effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman ou her marriage 
tie, was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Frontier Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Mr. Abdurrah Khan Nishtar moved that tho Punjab Tenancy (Froutiei) Amend- 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee to report withiu seven days. Kazi Atta- 
ullah’s amendment motion, namely, that the Bill bo circulated for eliciting public 
u’on by February 1 next, was earned. 

Liberty of the Press 

Tho Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux next called upon Uai Bahadur Mchcr Chand Khanna 
to move the adjournment motion to discuse ‘‘a matter of urgent public importanoe, 
namely, the curtailment of (he liberty of the press by the Provincial Government.” 
The Rai Bahadur said that since a Government who nrofessed to be exponents of the 
principle of liberty, liatl come into power, there bad been an indiscriminate gagging of 
presses and newspapers alike. Alluding to the Congress Manifesto, the mover said 
that the clauses in it relating to civil liberty and the right of expression were not 
being observed in this Province. If tliis was a real and honest Congress Government, 
why should there be any difference in the policy pursued by this Government and 
by other Congress Governments V He regretted the majority of papers iu tho Pro¬ 
vince were black-listed aud ho appealed to the Premier to revise his policy in tW 
regard. The Premier, the hou. Dr. Khan Sahib made a spirited defence of tho Govern¬ 
ment's policy in regard to tho curtailment of the liberty of tho press. He agreed 
with the members that freedom of speech and liberty of the press were essential for 
the country’s progress. The Premier read out a few passages from two vornaoulai 
papers ; he also read out from the same newspapers humorous extracts, which brought 
lorth peals of laughter from all sections of the House, Concluding, tho Premier hoped 
that the mover would agree wMth his policy and withdraw tho motion. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 25 votes to 22. 

Language in the Legislature 

Giving his ruling on the request of four members, that they should be allowed to 
speak in Urdu and Pashto, the Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux said that whenever any 
member thought be was unable to express himself on any subject in English, the 
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Speaker would give him liberty to address the Hous^ in auy language ho liked. But 
it should be remembered that all important subjects, which members thought, should 
go to higher authorities, should bo expressed in English. That was more advice and 
was not binding on the members. It was discrotiuiiary to them. As regards questions, 
the Speaker said that they might be dealt with as at present, but with a single excep¬ 
tion, that if any member put in a supplementary question in Pushto, it ought to bo 
answered in Pushto and if the supplementary question was put in Urdu, it ought to 
bo likewise answered iu Urdu. The House thou adjourned. 

Control of Dnutis 

9tli. NOVEMBER Two official resolutions, one of which was moved by tho 
Prepoier, that matters relating to the production and supply and the distribution aud 
statistics of eraploymout of drugs, medicines aud biological products, as enumerated in 
the Provincial Legislative List, bo regulated in this Province by Acts of the Federal 
Legislature, were adopted unanimously to-day. 

Non* OFFICIAL Kesolutions 

lOlh. NOVEMBER Non-official resolutions were taken up to-day. Tho House un¬ 
animously adopted Pir Muhammad Khans resolution, recommeriding' to tho Govern¬ 
ment to establish an Intermediate College at Abbottabad (Hazara district) at once. 
Explaining in fluent Urdu the (lovernmeut’s education policy, the lion, Kazi 
Attaullah^ Education Minister, fully shared tho aspirations of tin; mover of tho reso¬ 
lution. He added that in view of the prevailing ilidoracy of tho masses in the 
Province, the Government were sponsoring pnnaaiy education, which was the need of 
the hour. When the time came and the funds peimilted, the Government wmuld not 
hesitate to open such colleges in every District in the F/outier. 

Mr. Arbab Abdur Rahman Khan’s resolution recommending to tho Government 
that in view of the widespread agitation, the professional tax should bo discontinued 
at an early date evoked a heated discussion. Kaz\ Aftaullah, speaking on behalf of 
the Government, said that the Government weio not directly responsilde for the tax 
as it was imposed by the district boards at tho time of the Abdul Qa’yom Ministry. 
Tho Minister, hoWv=iver, suggested the appointment of a committee of tho House to 
find out if the methods of assessment were correct. The resolution was [lassed. 

Debtors’ Relief Bill (Contd.) 

14th, NOVEMBER The hon. Kazi Ataullah presented to the House to-day tho 
report of the Select Committee on the Frontier Agriculturist Debtors’ Koiief Bill. 
Speaking on the second reading of the Bdl, ho said it was agreed on all hands that 
there was great necessity for relieving agriculturrsts of their heavy indebteduoss aud 
affording them adequate relief by suitable legislatiou. The Minister explained that 
the Bill had been framed on tho lines of the Madras Act. Ho deprecated tho 
suggestion that the Bill would adversely affect tho interests of tho minorities in 
the Province. He expressed the opinion that the relations between the majority 
and minority communities had been greatly estranged as a result of tho increase 
in the money-lending activities of a certain class, and that the Bill 
armed at checking the dishonesty and corruption of that class. Mr, Jagat 
Singh (member of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party) moved an amendment 
to the effect that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion theieou by 1st January, 1939 Mr. AJit Singh (member 
of the fiindu-Sikh Nationalist Party), moved an amundmont to the effeot that the 
Bill bo re-committed to the same Select Committee to report by 1st January, 1939 
in respect of the clause relating to tho licensing of mouey-leudei s and the definition 
of agriculturists. Mr. Teh Chand Dhtngra, representing the minorities’ point of 
view, favoured the re-committal of the Bill to tho Select Committee. Rai Bahadur 
Meher Chand Khanna criticised the measure and said that it was a negation of 
the principle of equity and justice. He characterised it as a one-sided and com¬ 
munal measure. The Rai Bahadur had not finished his speech when the House 
adjourned. 

15lh. NOVEMBER After discussion to-day, the motion of the Education Minister 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. Two other motions, moved yesterday by 
oardar Ajit Singh and Sardar Jagat Singh respectively, were rejected. Division 
was claimed o^u Sardar Jagat Singh’s motion for the re-circulation of the Bill, as 
iqSo ^ Select Committee, for eliciting public opinion thereon by lat January, 
lydy. Kive voted for the motion and 36 against. Dr, C. C. Ohosh and Mr. Tek 
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Cliand Vhingra who (it will bo recalled) walked out from tho meeting of the Select 
Committee, voted in favour of the motion. Sardar Ajit Singh's motion that tho 
Bill be re-committed to tho same Select Committee in respect of certain clauses was 
lost without a division. On behalf of the Government, the hon. Ataullah Khan strongly 
criticised tho dilatory tactics of certain members of the House, who supported the 
motions for recommittal and re-circulation, lie said that no useful purpose would 
be served by impeding tho progress of the Bill, which had been before the public 
for more than seven months. Ho hoped that tho House would agree to the motion 
for consideration of the Bill, which aimed at alleviating tho sufferings of poor 
agriculturists. Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khamia^ ex-Minister suggested that the 
Government should remit agriculturists’ arrears of land revenue, water rates aud 
takavi loans and not resoit to remedies which might prove detrimental to the 
interests of minorities. Pir Baksh Khan expressed the opinion that the Bill was 
not of an unprecedented nature and that it was the moral duty of the House to pass 
such legislation. Rni Bahadur Jshcr Das, in a lucid speech, suiiported the cause of 
money-lenders, who, he said, belonged to a profession which was honourable. Tho 
Bill, which was of a reactionary and retrograde nature, would annihilate the money- 
lending class. Money-lenders, in his opinion, were not solely responsible for the 
present misery of the ryots, since the currency, exchange policy of the Government 
of India, the non-industrialisation of rural areas and tlio prevailing illiteracy were 
equally responsible. Mr. Abdur Rab Nfshtar said that the Select Committee had made 
changes which were justified. Ho referred to tho incorporation of tho provision relating 
to tho licensing of money-lenders and expressed tho opinion that the honest 
money-lender would not entertain any fears as tho provision was calculated to 
banish dishonesty from the profession. 

Tho Bill was then taken up clause by clause aud amendments were moved. Before 
tho House ad|ourued it disposed of 10 amendments, all relating to Clause 2, which 
contained a definition of the word “agriculturist”. All the amendments standing in the 
name of Hindu Congress members were withdrawn. Dr. C. G, Ghosh wished to make 
a statement ou the Bill, but the Speaker disallowed it stating that, when amendments 
to tho Clauses were under discussion, any statemout on the Bill was unwarrautod. 

Frontier Primary Education Bill 

16th. NOVEMBER The North-West Frontier Province Primary Education 
Bill, 1938, sfionsored by Ptr Baksh Khan, was passed to-day. Two amendments 
were lost. Aftan Jafar Shah (Congress) tabled a motion of adjournment to discuss 
the alleged assault on tho villagers of Taugi in the Nowshera sub-division, by 
British soldiers. Following au assuranco from tho Premier, the hoti. Dr. Khan Sahtb 
that a thorough enquiry would be held into the incident, of which tho Government 
had no knowledge at presout, the mover withdiew his motion. 

Artificia-l Ghek CoLORisiiio.v Bill 

Mr. Tck Chand Dhingras Bdl to make provision for the colorisation of all 
artificial ghee in the Frontier Province was referred to a Select Committee to 
report before the nest session of the Legislature. 

Tue Bannu Raid Vicniis 

17lh. NOVEMBER Tho Assembly disposed of non-official resolutions to-day. 
Considerable heat was imported into tho discussion on Rai Bahadur Meher Chand 
Khanna's resolution, recommendiug to the Provincial Government to appoint a 
committee of the House with the Prime Minister as Chairman, to enquire into the 
loss of property incurred by the various inhabitants of the districts of Bannu and 
Dehra Ismail Khan since the starting of the Waziristan operations of 1937 and to 
suggest the grant of adequate compensation in each deserving case. After a two- 
hours' discussion, tho resolution was defeated. The Premier fully sympathised with 
tho mover of the resolution, adding that he had personally visited the affected areas 
and had done what was possible under the circumstances. Ho expressed tho 
opinion that no useful purpose would be served by the appointment of such a 
committee when the Government were well aware of their financial limitations. 
The Premier, however, assured the mover that the Government would approach 
the Central Government for a substantial grant to compensate the sufferers and 
when the amount was available, the Provincial Government would appoint a committee 
as suggested. The Premier hoped that in view of this assurance^ the resolution 
would be withdrawn. Explaining his position, Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna 
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stressed the fact that he was not actuated by malicious motives agaiust the Govern¬ 
ment in bringing forward that rosoliition, but his grievance wag that despite repeated 
appeals from the people for compensation ami piotection, the Government had 
taken no action in that direction. He agreed with the Premier that there was a 
lack of funds but expressed the view that it was the primary duty of a popular 
Government to look into the people’s grievances, lie would withdraw his morlou 
if the House agreed but Sardar Aurangzob Khan, Leader of the Opposition, shouted 
“no” and the resolution was eventually lost. 

Debtors’ Eeliei Bill (Contd.) 

19lh. NOVEMBER ;—The hon. Dr. Khan Sahib explained to-day the Governmeut’s 
position with regard to tbo revorsiou of the Agricultuiist Debtors’ Relief Bill 
to the onginal form. In doing so, lie said, “On auo side, there is tlie Muslim 
League element dragging the Government to the one extreme and on the other 
side, the Mahasabha merabers trying to pull as to the other extreme. are 

trying our best to bring them together, the duty of the Governmeut is clear 
and their policy is also always clear and definite. The Premier added that until 
eventually the members of the Mahasabha and the Muslim League were brought 
together, the Government would not t-o satisfied. 

Many spirited speeches weie made when the House took up discussion on Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ghaffar Khans amendment, deleting Clause 2 of tho Select Committee 
report and substituting therefor Clause 2 as it occurred in the original Bill. 

Mr. Ahdur Bab Ktshfar, on a point of order, stated that, acooiding to parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, when tho former part of a question was amended or amendments 
thereto proposed or rejected, no amendment ielating to the latter part of that 
question could be moved. Mr. Hishtar, therefore, otiiected to Mr. Arab Abdul Ghaffar’s 
amendment. After the Leadcis of t.bo parties in the House, including tho hon. Kazi 
Attnullah Khan^ had spoken and the Advocato-Gencial liad explained tho legal 
implications, the Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux ruled out Mr. Nishtar's point of order. 
Pir Baksh and Mr. Abdul Bab Nishtar spoke, criticising the amendment. Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ghaffar Khan, replying to the debate, refuted all the allegations made 
agaiust the Governmeut by previous speakers and assured tho House that the 
Government took that course strictly on principle and not with a view to placating 
any party. The amendment was pressed to a division and passed by 28 votes to 14. 

Mr. Arab Abdul Ghaffar s next amendment, relating to Clause 3, was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned till Monday. 

21 8l. NOVEMBER '.—Members of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party, headed by 
Hai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, staged a walk-out to-day as a protest against ttie 
attitude of tho Government with regard to the Party’s amendments to the Bill. 
Speedy progress was made this morning with the Bill, tho Government benches 
not participating in active discussion. Mr. datjat Siugk's amendment, which preci¬ 
pitated the walk-out, urged that tho measure should have retrospective effect 
only in respect of debt interest or any otlior transaction existing three 
years before the passing of the Act. Hai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, 
announoing his intention on behalf of his Eaity to abstain fi'ora further participation 
in the discussion on the Bill, characterised the measure as symbolic of majority 
tyranny over the minorities in this Province. 

Agricultural Produce Markets Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER Mr. Jagai Singh continued his unfinished speech to-day 
on his motion that the Frontier Agricultural Produce Markets Bill be circulated 
to elicit public opinion thereon. Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna 
characterised tho Bill as “a Black Bill” and said that ha had closely 
studied the measure and had come to the conclusion that it was analogous to 
a similar Bill introduced in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. He attacked tho 
provisions of the Bill relating to the licensing of traders and expressed the opinion 
that in no other Congress Province did such provisions exist. Therefore, he supported 
the motion for circulation. The hon. Khan Mahomed Abbas Khan^ Minister for 
Industries, explaining in Urdu the principle of the Bill, said that the Government 
wore not actuated by communal considerations. It was only sought to safeguard the 
interests of agriculturists from unscrupulous traders who “were sucking their bloods.” 

Mr. Jagat Singh's motion for circulation was pressed to a division and was 
carried by 23 votes to 10. The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session'—Cuttack—29th. .'August to 9th* September 1938 

Official Resolutions Passed 

The autumn session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Calcutta on 
the 29th. August 1938 with Mr. idukund Prasad Daa^ Speaker in the chair, who 
made a statement regarding the constitution of a Standing Rules Committee on 
which there was a Government resolution for the constitution of such a committee. 

On a resolution moved by Mr. Bisxuanath Das^ Premier, the House appointed a 
committee of privileges consisting of the Deputy Speaker as chairman. A standing 
rule committee was constituted on the motion of the Leader of the House, with the 
Speaker as chairman. Mr. Bodhrarn Dubey, Minister for Law and Commerce, moved 
a resolution that it was desirable that (1) trade and commerce within the province 
in drugs, medicines, and biological products, (2) production, supply and distribution 
of Drugs, medicines and biological products (3) adulteration of drugs, medicines 
and biological products, (4) fees in respect of these, (5) inquiries and statistics for 
purpose of matters mentioned in clauses I to 4. (G) offences against laws with 
respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to five, and (7) jurisdiction and powers 
of courts with respect to matters moutioned iu clauses one to six, which are among 
matters eaum 0 ’'ated in the provincial legislative list should bo regulated in this 
province by an Act of tlhs Federal Legislature. Mr. Duboy, speaking on tlie 
resolution, stated that for the proper control of traffic in drugs it was advisable to 
have a common standard for all provinces which was possible only through an Act 
of the Federal Legislature. Mr. M. G. Patnaik and Mr. L. Rahman^ opposing the 
resolution, stated it would deal a death blow to the manufacture of drugs in the 
province and they felt that the Provincial Government was giving away some of 
its powers. The resolution was carried by 40 to 11 votes. 

The House also passed a resolution to the effect tliat it was desirable that the 
following matters, being matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List, 
should be regulated in the Province by an Act of the Federal Legislature, namely 
U) statistics of employment, (,2) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
'’uiits with respect to the said Act of the Federal Legislature. 

Mr. Bodhrarn Dubey's Orissa Prevention of Adulteration and Control of Sale of 
Food Hill, 1938 was referred to a vSelect Committee. 

Reorganisation or Secretariat 

30th. august :—The Assembly took up discussion, this morning, of the 
Government resolution asking the Assembly to take into consideration the report 
of the Orissa Secretariat Reorganisation Committee and to authorise the Government 
to give effect to its recommendations as far as is considered necessary. One of 
the recommendations of the Committee related to separation of the Legislative 
Department, The Speaker^ at the outset, said that he was in favour of separation. 
He had sent his views to the Government. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, moving 
the resolution, stated that soon after the Congress assumed office, they found it 
necessary to reorganise the Secretariat. Consequently, they appointed a Committee. 
They did not accept all the recommendations of the Committee, but wanted to give 
immediate effect to some of the recommendations. He added tliat the Government 
had no objection to separation of the Assembly Department if the tSpeaker so desired, 
but they felt it would entail additional expeudituie. Mr. M. G. Patnaik felt that 
the difficulties to the Secretariat were duo to three different systems of administra¬ 
tion prevailing in the Piovince, and they would not be solved by strengthening the 
staff as recommended by the Committee. Ho opposed the proposal for recruitment 
of staff on a permanent basis. He moved an amendment for postponing consideration 
of the report. The resolution was passed on the next day, the 31st August. 

The Moneylenders’ Bill 

31tt. AUGUST Mr. Biswanath Las introduced to-day the Money-lenders’ Bill. In 
moving for the consideration of the Bill Mr. Das stated that the old idea, that it was 
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the primary duty of the debtor to pay the creditor witli a view to ridding oneself ot 
one’s sins,"was utterly forgotten. Neither the debtor nor Uie creditor was advancing 

it after estimating the capacity of the debtor. Judges having to administer law and 

ignorant of Indian conditions had forgotten to apply old Hindu principles. The 

Moslem religion totally prohibited the charging of interest while the Hindu law put 

limitation on the taking of interest. Mr. Das stated that a conference was held to 
consider the question of legislation in this connexion, to which rarmhors representing 
tlio Opposition groups were invited. Tho Bill was drafted on the linos of tlio conclu¬ 
sions arrived at the conferonco. Mr. V. K. Raju moved an araondraont for the 
circulation of the Bill. Mr. A/, (7. Palnaik supported tho amendment. Tlio House 
rejected Mr. Raju’s proposal and accepted the amendment of Mr. Nabakrishnn 
Chowdhury for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

Famink Fund Amend. Bill 

l»t. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day tlie Oiissa I'amine Fund 
Amendment Bdl, making provision for utilising the exco.ss of the statutory limit of 
Rs. 10 lakhs standing in tho Fund for nrotectivo irrigation work which were essen¬ 
tially needed in a llood-stii(;ken province like Orissa. 

Tite Mo.nkylenuers’ Bill (Contd.) 

Mr. Brajasiindnr Das^ Deputy I^eador of tho Opposition, speaking in favour of 
circulation of the Money-lenders’ Bill stated that while control over monoylending wa.« 
necessary he wanted the Government to adopt an attitude of caution as any scare 
created by tho Bill would advoisely affect the public, especially the small landholders 
who oftori received timely help fiom moneylenders. Mr. Latifur Hahaman stated 
that facilities for borrowing should bo created before such legislation as tho present 
measures was passed. The Rev. E. M. Evans made the most striking speech of the 
day opposing circnlation. A good nnmbor of Bills had been passed but, in his 
opinion, none was more important than the present measure. It was long overduo. 
Mr. A. 8 Khan., supporting the move for circulation, made strong remarks against the 
Congress Ministry. They “not only govern but overgovern”, ho said. Mr. Bitchitra- 
nanda Das said that if there was any piece of legislation which was overdue it was 
tho Money-lenders’ Bill. Mr. Jadamoni Mangaraj next rose to reply on btdialf of the 
Government This was olijectoJ to by Mr. M. G. Patnaik and Latifur Rahman 

who stalled that only the mover of the Bill should reply. The Speaker stated that 
though on a former occasion he had allowed tho parliamentary secieiarv to reply on 
behalf of tlie Governraont ho now found that according to the rules only tho mover 
should reply. While giving the assurance that this rule would bo followed tho Pre¬ 
mier stated if the parliamentary .secretary attached to him spoke he was speaking on 
the Premier’s behalf. 


l\F,LHiious Endowments Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Mr. Bis\vanath Das, Premier, moved to-day tho Orissa 
Religious Endowments Bill. Ho stated that in the past, whatever religion was professed 
by tho Ruler, lie had control over all religions endowmonts. Pkplaining why the 
Government had introduced the present Bill, inspito of two previous non-official Bills, 
ho said that the present Bill aimed at controlling endowments through a Commissioner 
appointed by tho Government so that the Assembly would have full control over tho 
administration of endowments through a separate department. Mr. M. O. Patnaik, 
opposing the Bill, argued that there was not much difference between the Covornmont 
Rill and his and Mr. Godavaiis Misra’s Bills. Such modifications as wore desired could 
be ellected by amendments to those rioii-official Bills. 

Orissa Industrial Development 

The Assembly tlien considered the adjournment motion by Mr. Latifur Rahman 
regarding the reported decision of the Government to give a monopoly to a certain 
chemical company in Calcutta for collection of chemicals in Orissa. 

The Premier explained the Government’s Industrial policy. Ho stated that tho 
Government were anxious to see industrial development effected in tho province. As 
he had already said in his Budget speech, the Government were going to encourage 
the establishment of two factories—a paper mill and a chemical works. The Govern¬ 
ment were anxious to see the raw materials of the province properly utilised. The 
chemical company (referred to in the adjournment motion) haa wanted to start a 
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chemical factory “with the blessings of Government if possible.” The Premier added 
that since the Government wanted to encourage swadeshi instead of purchasing goods 
from factories in C;i)cutta and Bombay, :t would be to the province’s and the Govern¬ 
ment’s benefit if factories were established in Orissa. “If a company were started in 
Orissa to-day, the Orissa Government will not only give it its blessing but will do 
something more.” The Sj)eaker thereupon stated that the whole basis of Mr. Rahman's 
motion depended on newspaper reports. The Government had issued a long statement 
declaring that they had not arrived at a decision, lie therefore disallowed the 
adjournment motion. 

Orissa Prohibition Scheme 

3rcl. SEPTEMBER The Orissa Government’s scheme of prohibition was explain¬ 
ed in the Assembly to-day when a supplementary demand for Rs. 28,863 under 
“excise” was presented to the House. The scheme is at present restricted to the 
prohibition of opium in Balasore distiict. Mr. Bodhram Dubey^ Minister, in present¬ 
ing the estimates, stated that the Government’s scheme was to abolish .33 shops 
situated in the interior of the district The 13 shop.s situated on the border of the 
district will not bo interfered with. In places where opium shops will bo closed down, 
22 dispensaries will bo opened. These centres will be utilized for the registration ot 
addicts and for looking after their health. Supply of opium to these addicts will also 
be made from these dispensaries. Over and above these dispensaries, there are 14 
other such institutions already in existence in the district. The Government’s object, 
the Minister said, was to collect statistics and to cany on propaganda as also to find 
out the requirements of addicts, which would bo ieduced. The propaganda to be 
carried out by Government officers, which would require an addition to the staff, and 
non-officials will begin from October 15. An additional staff will bo required to stop 
smuggling The present revenue from opium was rupees four lakhs. In the Budget 
for 1938-39 the Government had provided for a loss of rupees one l.ikh. but they did 
not expect that loss now, as total prohibition will be introduced only from April 1, 
1939. The Government did not expect any loss this year, but after total prohibition 
was introduced, the loss on opium would be felt. 

Mr. M. O. Fatnaik opposed the provision for extia staff as the Government did 
not intend to introduce total prohibition until April next. The cut motion was defeat¬ 
ed and the entire demand passed. 

Supplementary Demands 

Earlier, the demand for Rs 98,340 under ‘^Laud Revenue” for work of record of rights 
and of settlement of reuts in Ganjam district in the zemindari areas in 1,198 villages, was 
passed. A demand for a grant of Rs. 4 950 under ‘‘forests’* was also passed. It was 
intended to depute a candidate from the proviuce for training in the Forest Research 
Institute at Debra Dun. The next demand passed was Rs. 9,000 under “irrigation”. 

5th. SEPTEMBER :—A supplementaly demand of Rs. 4,300 for subscribing to 
the services of two news agencies was passed to-day. The Tremier, Mr. B. Das said 
that there was need to subscribe the news agencies unless they followed the previou.s 
governments and “bribed tlie Piess.” News agencies in Orissa were doing useful 
publicity work for the Goverumout and the Proviuce despite severe handicaps like 
heavy expenditure. 

During discussion on a supplementary demand the Premier made a statement on 
a point raised by Mr. Patnaik as to whether Ministers constituted the Government. 
He called Mr. Patnaik’s contention an amazing statement and said that Congress 
had accepted office on the assurance that there would be uo iuterferouco in the day 
to day administration of the Ministers, who formed the Government. 

6lh. SEPTEMBER .-—Various schemes to encourage industries, especially cottage 
and village industries, to improve agriculture and to promote co-operation, were 
the subject matter for supplementary demands for grants to-day. 

Food Adulteration Co.ntrol Bill 

7th. SEPTEMBER The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube, Minister pre.sented to-day the 
Select Committee’s Report on Orissa Prevention ol Adulteration and Control of Sale 
of Food Bill. Provisions have been made in this bill for prohibiting sale of food 
stuffs by persons suffeiing from infectous and contagious diseases. It aims at 
adequate provisions for ensuring that food intended for human consumption is sold 
Iq pure and genuine condition. Rev. E. M. Evans Mr. O. C. Thatraj and Mr. 

28 
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Brojosundar Z)as congratulated the Government for bringing such a measure. Rev. 
Evans wished that provisions of the bill were soon e.vtended over partially extendea 
areas also. The Minister, Mr. Bndhram Dube said that such a bill was long overdue 
and he was glad to got the opportunity of sponsoring tlie same. Mr. Dube said that 
this Act would be enforced according to needs of different parts of province including 
the partially excluded areas. The bill was then passed and the House adjourned. 

Aoenct a he as In Okissa 

8th. SEPTEMBER .—The lion. Mr. Bisirannth Das, the Premier, welcoming the 
losolution moved by Mr. Aial Behary Arharya to bring under normal administra¬ 
tion all the partially excluded areas ’ of tho Province, stated that although special 
powers were vested in the Ooveinor, the Ministry was responsible for tho adminis¬ 
tration of the areas and the initiative for their development came from the Ministry. 
]n the last elections, he added, out of SO,000 women voters who exerc sed their 
franchise, 20,000 belonged to Sambalpur and Koraput and this fact revealed how 
the people ia the partially e.xcluded an'as wore casting their votes and choosing 
their representives. Them was no justitication foi- tlio Viceroy or the Governor 
having special poweis for the administration of these areas. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the House adjourned sine du>. 

Acts passed by the Orissa Assembly in 1937-38. 

The following measures have been passed by the Assembly in the first year of 
its existence ;— 

(1) The Oriita Minister!' Salary Act. 1937 f Fixing salary of each of the 
Ministers ). 

(2) The Orissa Legislative Assembly Speaker s and Deputy Speaker's Salary 
Act 1937. 

(3) The Orissa General Clauses Act, 1937 (For interpretation Acts). 

(4) The Orissa Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Act, 1937. 

(5) The Agriculturists’ Loans (Orissa Amendment) Act, 1937 (To allow Pro¬ 
vincial Government to grant loans to agrimliunsis to redeem their debtw). 

(6) The Orissa Legislative Assembly Members' Salaries and Allowances Act, 
1937 (Fixing the salary of members). 

(7) Repeal of the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, 1 938 (Large emergency 
powers given to the (lovernment under this Act were under the changed circums¬ 
tances found obsolete and the repeal of the Act gave a legal recognition to such 
state of affairs). 

(8) The Orissa Co-operative Land Mortgage Act, 1938, was passed authorising 

the Government to establish a Central Laud Mortgage Bank with a view to remove 

the long-felt need of the cultivators to secure long-term loans to rescue themselves 
from the clutches of ancestral indebtedness. 

(9) The Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendmet.t) Bill, 1937 The Bill waa 
passed by the Assembly to substitute raiyatwari assessment with increase up to two 
annas in the rupee instead of full half of gross produce paid to zamindars by 
the raiyats. The payment of half the gross produce of land to the Eatnindars 
has been acting very adversely on the economic life of the tenaut population and 
the present piece of legislation is an attempt to improve the lots of these people 
and increase thereby rural happiness and contentment. 

(10) The Orissa Tenancy Amendment Bill of 1937 was passed in the Assembly 
which proposes to abolish mutation fees by giving free right of transfer to agricul¬ 
tural holdings, by giving right of trees to raiyats except existing rights in trees 
if they are specifically registered in the name of the zamiudars and also by pena¬ 
lising the exaction of illegal cases. The Act also seeks to reduce the rate of 
interest on arrear dues from 12 and a half per cent to G per cent. 

Ill) The Moratorium Act of 1938, for cultivators of Inam villages was passed. 

(12) Orissa Small Holders' Bill, 1938 was passed by which decree-holders can¬ 
not sell holdings of raivats to an extent of less than G acres of wet lands and 12 
acres of dry or rain-fed lands and also their houses in execution of decree for a 
A period of 12 months beginning with 13th .Tune 1938. 

(13) Legal Practitioners' Act Amending Bill. 1938, allowing Muktears to 
practise in South Orissa. 

(14) Nurses and Dais Registration Act. 1938 (To allow nurses and dais to 
• benefits of registration and State control). 
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Provincial Governments At Work 

Activities of the Bengal Government 

III the following pages have been set forth some of the more 
striking activities and achievements of the various provincial ministries 
since they assumed office in April 1937 under the Government of 
of India Act, 1935. Firstly, we reproduce extracts from a resume of the 
Bengal Government’s aetivities since April 1937 as published by the 
Public Information Department, Bengal :— 

Tho criticism levelled a^raiust the Ministry that they have no programme 
and are following no definite policy in pursuance of that programme is 
entirely unfounded and misconceived. It will be remembBroJ that after the 
general elections were over the Moslem Ijeague Party and tho Proja Party 
agreed to form a coalition on tho basis of a definite programme, and that 
programme w'as as follows : — 

“(1) In view of tho fact that the lend revenue system, known as Permanent 
Settlement and the land laws of Bengal have arrested the economic growth 

and development of the province and have adversely affected the national 

outlook of tho people, a committee of enquiry he immediately appointed to 

devise ways and means to get them replaced by a more equitable system and 

laws suitable to tho needs and requirements of the people. 

(2) Amendment of tho Bengal Tenancy Act with a view (n) to reducing 

rent by fixing a maximum for each class of land ; (d) fo repeal tho provisiou 
relating to enhancement of rent in the interests of the tiller of the soil ; 

ic) to recognise right of mutation of names and division of holdings without 

fees ; (d) to annul tho landlord's rights of pre-emption ; (c) to abolish nazar 
salami ; (f) to provide criminal remedy for all exactions, e.g., abwabs, otc. ; ({/) to 
take such other steps as may bo necessary for the relief of tho peasant. 

(3) Amendment of the Public Demands Recovery Act spociallv to mitigate 

t ie rigours of tho certificate [irocedurp. 

(4) To devise ways and moans of freeing the cultivators from the crushiug 
burden of indebtedness. 

(5) Amendment of tho Oo-oporative Societies Act so as to make it really 

conducive to the economic avlvaucoraent of tho people. 

(6j Immediate introduction of free compulsory primary educatiou without 

taxation of tho poor who are unable to boar the burden. 

(7) Reduction in the cost of administration. 

(8) ^ To control the price of jute through (a) limitation of production ; (h) 

marketing boards ; (e) other suitable measures. 

(9) Resuscitation of dead and dying rivers and khals through local manual labour. 

(10) To undertake measures of public health and rural sanitation. 

(11) Repeal of tobacco tax and taxes on tho necessities of life. 

(12) Repeal of repressive laws and release of political [irisoners and detenus, 
consistent with public safety. 

(13) To devise ways and means for solving tho uuomiiloymont jiroblom. 

(14) Amendment of tho Calcutta Pniversity Act aud tho ostablishmout of 
a Board of Secondary Education in Bengal. 

(16) Amendment of the Calcutta Municipal Act.” 

Rev'enue Commission 

Regarding item No. 1, of the programme, the Ministry devoted their 
attention to the question of investigating into the woikiog of the Permanent 
Settlement and the land laws of Bengal almost immediately after their assumption 
of office. Instead of a oommittoe they dooidod to appoint a commission so that 
the investigation might be more thorough aud authoritative. The difficulty they 
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had to encounter was with regard to the selecli »u of a suitable Chairman who 
would be impaitial and independent and at the same lime thoroughly competent, 
sufficiently experienced and fully conversant with the rovouuo and land tenure 
By stems of the countries and who w’ould, therefore, be able to deal effectively and 
uffieiently with a problem so vast. 

Tenancy Act Amendment 

With regard to the second item of the programme, namely, the Amendment of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, it is common knowledge that the Bill which the Ministry piloted 
through the Legislatures and which the Legislatures have passed not only bestows the 
boons and benefits mentioned in the programme but goes much further. 

(1) The Bill completely abolishes the landlords’ ft'cs on tiansfer. 

(2) The Bill abolishes the landlords’ right of pre-emption when occupancy holdings 
are sold. 

(3) The Bill reduces the rate of interest on arrears of rent from 12 and a half 
per cent, to 6 and one-fourtb per cent. 

(4) The Bill suspends for 10 years the operation of the sections in the Tenancy 
Act which authorises the enhancement of the rents of tenure-holders and laiyats. 

(5) The Bill gives in some cases under-raiyats tire riglits of transfer and sur¬ 
render, hitherto only enjoyed by occupancy raiyats. 

(6) The Bill ensures that if any iai>at or utjdet-raiyat lias given his laud in 

usufructuary mortgage, whether before or after 1938, he will be able to get that 
land back after 15 years at most, the principal of his debt as well as the interest 
being cleared off. 

(7) The Bill relieves the landlords from the necessity of suing for more than 

one year’s rent, even if 4 years’ routs ate due and then he must wait for nine 

months, instead of three, before he is able to file another suit. In couscqiience 
of this change in the law, many tenants are likely to be saved from the burden 
of a decree for four years’ rent at one time resulting in the sale of his holding for 
the realisation of the decietal amount. 

(8) The Bill abolishes the right of private landlords to use cortiOcato procedure 
for the realisation of rent. 

(9) The Bill makes the realisation of ahwahs fiunishablo with a fine and 

authorises the Collector to impose the fine after a summary enquiry. 

(10) The Bill gives to tenants whose lands have been diluviated (1) a right to 

proportionate abatement of rent, and (2) the right of re-entry on those lands, '-n 
payment of not more than 4 years’ rent, rf they reform within 20 years. 

It will, therefore, appear that the Bengal Bill goes a long way farther than the 
Bills which are still on the anvil of the Legislature iii some of the other provinces. 
A brief comp^^ison between the Bill passed in Bengal and the Bills under considera¬ 
tion in other provinces will bring out the salient features of the former. The 

Bihar Bill, for instance, does not abolish the salami, it does not stop tho enhance¬ 

ment of rent, it does not make such provisions for (he benefit of the under-raiyats 
as have been made in the Bengal Bill. The Bihar Bill for the first time grants to 
the tenants the right to trees, tanks, etc., which was granted to them in Bengal 
as long ago as 1928, it provides for the speedy realisation of rents which in actual 
practice is bound to operate harshly agains: the tenants ; and generally it conforms 
more to the wishes of the zamindars than to the wishes of the tenants. 

Criticism lias been directed against the Ministry on the score that assent to tho 
Bill could not be secured by the 31st of May as stipulated by the Legislature. Tho 
Ilou’blo the Chief Minister has more than once explained the reasons for this but 
now the Ministry expect the B-II to become law within a very short time. The 
Ministry, however, realised that delay in bringing this Bill into operation would 
involve considerable hardships to the tenants in tho matter of the payment of 
salami. They, therefore, requested His Excellency the Governor to [tromulgate a 
special ordinance which suspended the payment of salami temporarily and, therefore, 
no such hardship has been caused. The Ministry claim that they have more than 
fully carried out the second item on their programme. 

Mitiga-TIOn op Certificate Procedure Hardship 
The third item on the programme referred to the Public Demand Recovery 
Act which used to operate at times with considerable rigour. The Ministry have 
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taken, during the period that they have been in office, adequate stepb either to 
to suspend the operation of the Act or to mitigate its rigours oy issuing from time 
to time definite executive orders. Press Notes published by the Government from 
time to time have already drawn the attention of the public to the steps taken in 
this direction. 


Relief to A(rmcuLTUii&.L Debtors 

With regard to the fourth item of the programme, regarding relief of rural 
indebtedness, when the present Ministry came into office, they found an Agricul¬ 
tural Debtors’ Act already on the Statute Book and a number of Debt Conciliation 
Boards in operation. The first thing that they did was to take in hand the extension 
of the area for tho operation of this Act. The number of Boards was increased at an 
average rate of 150 per month and in .lune 1937 tho decision was taken to extend 
tho Act to the remaining districts in tho plains of Bengal. The establishment of such 
Boards continued throughout 1037, and by tho end of 1938, over 2/.XX) ordinary 
Boards and 81 special Boards had been ostabiished. 

KE0RGANISA.T10N 01 C O - ul'ERATlVE DlFT, 

In order to fulfil their obligations under the 5tli item of their programme, the first 
step which the Ministry took was to bring the Co-operative Department and the 
Debt Conciliation administration under a single portfolio. When they assumed office 
they found things in the Co-operative Department practically "in a moribund 
condition. There was no comprehensive policy either to reconstruct the movement 
or to devise ways and means for improving the economic conditions of tho agricul¬ 
turists .who form the hackhono of the movement, (ioverumont set themselves to 
rectify matters and the Minister in charge devoted his personal attention to tho 
reorganisation of the Department. Tho Department has since gone in detail into the 
question of reorganising its activities. Among other things which the Department has 
so far done is that a Bill has been prepared with a view lo amend tho law relating to 
tho Co-operative Societies. Tho provisions of the Bill have been drafted in a 
manner which will enable Government to check abuses in Co-operative societies and to 
extend state aid to societies by direct loans, by subsidy or by guaranteeing debe itures 
issued by the central banks. It may be noted' that under the existing law Govern- 
mont have no power to extend such aid to Co-operative Societies and the contem¬ 
plated Bid, when passed into law, will enable them to do so and thereby effect a 
far-reacliing improvement upon the existing state of things. 

Piu.MABy Edwcaiio.v 

Next comes the most important problem of imparting primary education. The 
Ministry found two alternatives before them : either to wait for an indefinite period till 
sufficient revenues were forthcoming so that primary education might be made free 
and compulsory or to nut into operation the Primary Education Aet which was 
already on the Statute Book and begin the process of the education of the children 
of the Province, deriving revenues for the purpose through the imposition of the 
piimary education cess. After mature deliberation and for reasons which the Uon’ble 
the Chief Minister has repeatedly explained to the public in various speeches, the 
Ministry came to the conclusion that faced with a choice of evils as they were, it 
would bo in the best interests of the people that they should choose and ohoose, 
immediately, the lesser of tho two. They have, therefore, pursued vigorously tho 
plan of bringing the Act into operation in district after district and now in as many as 
12 districts tho Act has been extended empowering the District School Boards to 
impose the cess for tho introduction of free primary education in those areas. 
Provision has also been made in the next years budget for starting training 
classes in selected High English Schools under the supervision of the Headmasters so 
that an adequate supply of trained teachers to meet the demand for teachers from 
the districts where the Act will be implemented can be made. For the present, 
primary education schome under the Act will be most fully developed in the district 
of Mymensingh and three other districts where the cess will be levied in the near 
future. A sum of Rs. 66,700 has been provided for the purpose in the budget 
against a scheme involving an ultimate expenditure of Rs. 18,58,500. A lump 
provision of Rs. 5 lakhs has also been made for tho improvement of primary 
education in regard to which schemes are being formulated. 

It is to bo borne in mind that the cess imposed under the Primary Education Act 
IS not likely to fall as anything like a heavy burden on tho poor. It has been 
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brought to the ootioo of Government that wild and exaggerated stories are being 
circulated in order to mislead the ignorant people that the tenants will have to pay 
a heavy amount in the shapo of the cess. This is entirely wrong and misleading. 
The tenants will not have to pay a single nice more than their statutory share of 
the cess. A raiyat who is paying say Rs. 10 as annual rent to the landlord, will not 
have to pay more than nine annas per year as his share of the oess. This will be 
much less than what he is paying now for the education of his children 
or even of one child. 

Retrenchment 

The 7th item of the programme related to the reduction of the cost of administra¬ 
tion. In this connection it may be pointed out that the scope for retrenchment in 
this province is much smaller than any other comparable province. The previous 
Government faced with financial crisis consequent on the Meston Award appointed 
two Retrenchment Committees in course of two decades—in 1922 and iu 1932—and 
effected considerable economies in expenditure. The lates of pay iu various services 
were reduced by them to levels far below those prevailing in other provinces. 
Leave rales were deliberalised and lules relating to travelling allowance weio tightened 
up. The Ministry on assuming office set about immediately to tackle this problem iu 
right earnest and appointed a senior member of the Indian Civil Service to carefully 
re-examine all those recommendations of the Swan Committee which has been 
rejected or partially accepted by the late Government with a view to explore all 
possible avenues of rotronchment. As a result of snob recommendations, reduction 
m expenditure to the extent of nearly two and a half lakhs has been effected. 

Resuscitating Rural Waterways 

The next item on the programme dealt with the resuscitation of dead and dyinfi 
rivers and khals through local manual labour. Press Notes issued from time 
time have given the public some idea of the work whicli, under the instructions of 
Government, the District Officers in several parts of the Province have carried out 
and are still carrying out iu the matter of uxeavating the dead or dying khals witii 
local labour, mostly voluutary. 

Larger Irrigation Projects 

With legard to the bigger question of the resuscitation of dead and dyiug rivers, 
Government undertook and completed last year a contour survey of Westorn and a 
part of Central Bengal. Three big schemes in these areas, namely, the Hooghly- 
Howrah flushing scheme, the More project aud the Darkeswar scheme are ali-adv 
under preparation. An extension of the contour survey in Central Bengal, to spill 
the area of the Ganges on the oast of Jaiangi will be undortaken during the current 
year. Recently a conference of exports was hold at Writers’ Buildings in order to 
devise ways and means for the purpose. The coufoiencu made irapoitant lecom- 
mendations for the resuscitation of dead aud decaying rivers of Bengal, most 
important of theso being to hold au Intcr-Piovincial River Coufoienco in order to 
co-ordinato tho conflicting interests of different provinces aud states. It has rooom- 
mended the formation of a Bengal River aud Drainage Board to advise Government 
on river training and establishment of hydrological laboratory for tho studv of tho 
special problems of the Bengal Delta. A migration aud resettlement scheme has also 
been suggested for tho submerged areas. 

Public Health & Rural Baniiation 

The next item of the programme charged the Ministry with the dut'^ of under¬ 
taking measuies of public health and rural sanitation. In the budget for the year 
1937-38 the rural water-supply grant wss increased from Rs 2 lakhs to Rs. 3 lakhs 
50 thousand. This year the block gi'ant for this purpose has been raised to Rs. 7 
and a half lakhs and a very comprehensive programme for the solution of the rural 
water-supply problem has been undertaken. Government have also created a 
machinery for spending this grant of Rs. 7 and a ^If Jakhs in collaboration and in 
consultation with the local bodies and the leading residents in the districts. Adequate 
provision of funds has also been made for granting loans to local authorities with a 
view to enabling them to tackle this problem iu their own way. Tho Ministry 
propose to undertake a comprehensive survey of the whole province in order to 
ascertain tho actual needs regarding water-supply in each district. With this obieot 
it has been decided to create a rural water-supply sub-division under tho Chief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal. 
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Government have also accepted a comprehensive programme for supply of 
drinking water in rural areas where scarcity prevails and a scheme is being worked 
out. 

The problem of Malaria is undoubtedly the most serious public health problem 
in this province. The normal quinine grant of Rs. 1,40,000 was increased by 
Rs. 60,000 in the budget for 1937-38 making a total of Rs. 2 lakhs. Jn the budget 
for 1938-39 a total amount of Rs. 4 lakhs has been provided for free distribution of 
quinine with the object inter alia of reaching effectively those numerous cases 
which do not come to the hospitals and dispensaries. A more effective and popular 
method of distribution is also under the consideration of tho present Ministry, 

Repeal of Tobacco Tax 

The 11th item of tlie programme enjoined upon the Ministry the repeal of the 
tax on tobacco and taxes on the necessities of life. The tobacco tax has been 
repealed. There are, practically speaking, no other taxes worth mentioning, on the 
necessities of life imposed by the Provincial Government. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

As the public is well aware the Ministry have steadily pursued a policy of 
gradual release, consistent with public safety, of persons in detention without trial, 
and this process has been considerably accelerated in recent months. "When the 
Ministry came into power there were IG persons under restraint under Regulation 
ni of 1818 and 2,083 under the Bengal Criminal liaw Amendment Act of 1930. At 
the present time the numbers are 0 and 168, respectively, and further reductions are 
being made daily. 

In oonneotion with the terrorist convicts— 

(1) all such prisoners have been repatriated from tho Andamans and brought back 
to Bengal. 

(2) the classification of all such prisoners has been reviewed and all Bhadralog 
terrorist prisoners have been ro-classifiod where necessary in Division II. 

(3) clemency in individual cases has been exercised and 43 terrorist convict.s have 
been prematurely released. 

(4) temporary special jails have been closed down and the prisoners have been 
accommodated in modern cellular accommodation. 

The ban has been raised in the case of 176 associations out of 218 throughout 
tlie province upon whicli the former Government had imposed a ban. 

Tho Ministry claim that no other province can show a record such as theirs in 
respect of clemency towards the persons in jail or under restraint for political 
reasons. Government’s critics attempt to ignore the fact that there was hardly a 
single prisoner” in Bengal other than those who had a direct connection 

with the violent terrorist movement. The problem of terrorism has been a problem 
[leculiar to Bengal, both io its extent, and the number of persons engaged in the 
movement, as well as in the length of time for which this canker has been present 
in the body politic of tlie province. For more than 30 years it has been the 
recurrent factor and nowhere else has it constituted a menace of the same magni¬ 
tude. In spite of this, releases and relaxations have been on a scale unparalleled 
elsewhere. 


Activities of the Punjab Government 1937*38 

The Punjab was tho first Province to prodiioe a majority party able and willing 
to shoulder tho responsibility of Government under Provincial Autonomy. Eight 
parties, besides a few independent members fought their way into the Legislative 
Assembly. The largest of these was the old National Unionist Party which had been 
reorganised under the name of the Punjab Unionist Party on the eve of the election. 
It emerged from the election contest with a membership of 101 in a House of 175* 
The next largest party, the Congress, captured about 20 seats in the House. These 
were the only two parties which had addressed their appeals to voters of different 
religious communities, the remaining six having praotioally confined their attention 
to one oommunity or another. Thus the Khaisa National Party and the Akali Party 
contested Sikh constituencies, the former capturing about one half and the latter 
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about one-third of them. The National Progressive Party of non-agriculturist Hindus 
captured about 15 Hindu constituencies, but later lost a few of them to the Congress 
in by-elections. The Muslim League, the Majlis-i-Ahrar and the Majlis-i-Ttihad -i- 
Millat confined their electioneoiing to a few Muslim constituencies and emerged 
from the contest with a membership of two or three each. Thus amidst a medley of 
small parties and groups, tlio Pnionist Party commanded an absolute majority in 
the Legislature. 

After the reaction of ditrorout groups of members to the TJu'onist Ministry’s 
actual economic policy had been tested, the position at the end of the first 18 months 
of IVovincial Autonomy appeared to be tiiat about 120 members in a total House of 
175 had been consistent in accepting the Ministry’s whip. These 120 members inclu¬ 
ded about two fifths of the total number of Hindu members and more than one-half 
of the Sikh members besides the hulk of the Muslim mernbeis and all the Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and Euiopean members in the flouso. From this point of 
view the Ministry could well claim to enjoy the confidence of religious minorities in 
this Province to a greater extent than any other Provincial Ministry, 

During this period, the Congress Opposition was able to absorb the Akali Party, 
This and the gain of a few seats in by-elections at the expense of the National 
Progressive Party raised the strength of the Congress Party to 35. Between the 
120 Ministerialists and the (Congress Oriposition there appeared to be about 20 
members unwilling to accept the wliip of either party. 

The Provincial Governments in India possess cordain statutory powers of restrict¬ 
ing the liberty of individuals without putting them on legal trial. The question has 
often been asked : Are such powers compatible with the civil liberty of people V 
Before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy this question used to bo answered 
differently by the Unionist Party and by the Congress. The Congro.ss reply was an 
emphatic negative. Tlio Unionist view was that in certain circumstances the use of 
such powers by tlio executive might be not only compatible with, but positively 
necessary for, the preservation of the civil liberty of society as a whole. Thus at 
one stage the Unionist Party in the old Pun jab Legislative* Counci I supported the 
passage of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which armed the executive with such 
powers. This was immediately after a series of terrorist crimes in the Punjab, 
including an attack on the life of tlie then Governor. At a subsequent stage, how¬ 
ever, the Unionist party opposed—though uusuccessfullv—the re-enactment of this 
law for a period on the plea that the actual circumstancos of the province at the 
time indicated no necessity for the retention of such powers in the hands of tho 
executive. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy opinion in Ministerial circles in 
the Congress-governed provinces appears to have veered round to the Unionist point 
of view which regards such powers from tho angle of practical necessity rather 
than abstract ideals. No Proviucia! Government has yet considered it safe to give 
up the powers which it inherited from its predecessors. In the Punjab tho new 
Government, soon alter taking ofiico found itself confronted with an outburst of 
subversive activity. Emphasis has been laid in previous chapters on the easy 
readiness with which tho Punjab on the whole adanted itself to the requirements 
of the new constitution. The process was not, nowever, wholly free from ugly 
incidents. Forces of communal fanaticism and of violence were openly or secretly 
set in motion by some of those who, for one reason or another, wanted to embarrass 
the now Government. Tho resuit was a series of eight communal riots—most of 
them traceatilo to political no loss than to communal motives—in various parts of 
the province during the first four months of the Unionist Government’s regime. 
These riots resulted in seven deaths. 

In the circumstances the Goveinmont was naturally unable to divest itself of 
the special powers which the law gave it for the purpose of controlling the forces 
of disorder. They were, liowcver, used most sparingly. During tho first l8 months 
of Provincial Autonomy action was taken against 18 persons under the Punjab 
Orhninal Law Amendment Act. In several of these cases tho Government merely 
ordered certain outsiders, who were considered to be creating or planning trouble 
in the Punjab, to leave the Province. In a few other cases tho movements of the 
persons concerned were temporarily restricted to particular areas. 

At the same time existing restrictions were cancelled in all those cases in 
wh'ch this could be done without danger to the place or the province. On April 1, 
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1937, when tho new Government took oflice, 36 persons were subject to various 
restrictions imposed on them by executive orders. Eight of these wore in jail 
under Regulation 3 of 1818. Tile remaining 28 wore subject to less stringent 
restrictions under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act. The new Government carried 
out a careful examination of all these cases and has from time to time subsequently 
reviewed tho situation with the result (hat restrictions wore removed or relaxed as 
opportunity offered. Eivo of the eight prisoners under Regulation 8 of 1818 were 
released one after another. No fiosh cases of imprisonment under this law occurred 
during the present Government’s regime. Similarly, practically all of those who 
had been restricted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act were freed, though it 
was found necessary, as already mentioned, to take action against a few others 
under this law. 

Tho policy of removing or relaxing restrictions was further extended to various 
groups of prisoners who wore serving sentence imposed on them by courts of law. 
Tlie cases of Ihoso prisoners were individually and caiefully examined, Tho 
Oovernmont did not concede tho demand that all so-called political prisoners, 
including those convicted of violent crimes, deserved to be released forthwith because 
their crimes had procoodod from ‘‘patriotic” motives. Nor, on the other hand, did 
it refuse to show clemency to a prisoner when it could bo deservedly shown 
without endangering tho peace and tranquillity of the Province. Each case was 
decided on its merits. About throe mouths after assuming office tho Government 
made a beginning with tho Martial Law prisoners who were serving life sentences 
in connection with the jiolitical disturbances of 1919. All 12 of them were released. 
Later 22 other prisoners who had been convicted in connection with the Babar 
Akali disturbances or other terrorist crimes were released before tho expiry of their 
terms of iraiirisonraent, Tlio claims of “non-political” prisouors who could fiud no 
uliampion in tho Press or on tho platform were not overlooked. A liberal plan was 
adopted of releasing old, infirm or ailing prisoners before the expiry of their 
sentences and bv October 1, 1938, about 360 of them had been released. The figure 
lose to 442 by December 15. 

Tlieso measures, of course, atrected only a limited number of individuals. The 
general public was more interested lu another matter to which the Ministry soon 
devoted their attention, the corruption and petty tyraunios of subordinate officials. 
A sustained effort has been made to safeguard the riglits of tlie people against this 
danger. Tho Premier, Sir Sikatidar Hyat Khan, and other Ministois have taken keen 
personal interest in this work. In the course of their frequent tours in the country¬ 
side they have tried to impress on members of the public and on local officials all 
thuL is implied in calling State employees “servants” of the public. In addressing 
the Amritsar Police on August 10 last, the Premier said 

“1 also wanted to impress upon you the fact that the constitution in the provinces 

has undergone a radical change. The old system has been replaced by a Govern¬ 

ment of the people. In your dealings with the mibhc you have to keep this cons¬ 
tantly in mind. In the changed ciicumstances all officers of the Government have 
to regard themselves as the servants of the public If badmashes denounce you, 

it is a certificate of good work for you ; but if good aud peaceful citizens fiud fault 
with your behaviour, one will be justified iu suspecting that there is something 
wrong with your work.” 

Apart from propaganda ou those lines tho Government issued at an early stage 
a circular to tho effect that any complaint of corruption mado by live disinterested 
persons against an official would be carefully investigated and, if found to be correct, 
would lead to proper puiiishmeut for the offender. During the first year of Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy punishment, mostly in tho form of dismissal from service—in 
some cases accompanied by prosecution in the law courts—was awarded to 55 

Government servants. Iu March, 1938, tho Government also accepted the principle 
of tho demand embodied iu tho following resolution which was moved by a uon« 
official member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, but was withdrawn after dis¬ 
cussion in view of the sympathetic assurance given by tho Goveinment 

“This Assembly recommends to the Oovernmeut that all Government employees 
who have completed 25 years of service aud whose reteutiou in public service 
is undesirable on the ground of iuefficioucy or doubtful honesty should be retired 
compulsorily without any avoidable delay.’' 

Later, a conference of departmental heads was held at which proposals for 
removing corruption from public services were disoussed, 

29 
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Addressing a big meeting of peasants in Lyallpur on September 4, 1938, the 
Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, announced that the following new proposals were 
being considered by his Government with a view to stamping out corruption from 
the public services 

(t) The setting up of a separate anti-corruption section in the Secretariat under 
a special officer to investigate cases of corruption. This section is to serve 
as a central agency to which District officeis and Departmental Hoads 
may be able to lefer cases of suspicion for investigation. 

{it) The formulation of a rule similar to Article 465-A of the Civil Service 
Regulations which may be apfdicablo to all grades of Government servants 
and enable Goveinment to retire officers whose honesty is doubtful. 

{til) The question of reducing or withholding the pension of a Government 
servant whose reputation has been unsatisfactory, 

{iv) The constitution periodically ot ad hoc peripatetic boaids which may tour 
the vaiious districts of the province and make enquiries regarding the 
reputation of Government servants in order to report those whoso reputation 
is unsatisfactory. 

A specially interesting part of this campaign of safeguarding, in actual practice, 
the civil liberties of the people in the E^injab consisted of orders issued by the 
Governmout, declaring hega?- (exacting comfuilsory laboui) an unlawful act on the 
part of officials and warning them against this [jractice. 'J’he piotection given to 
the poorest residents of villages by tins order was specially needed by members of 
the scheduled castes. 

Diit the new Government has devoted attention not only to questions of civil 
liberty, but also to the inifioitaut pioblem of national liberty. National defence is 
a subject not yet transferred to popular control, but the [)rogress which the country 
has made on the road towards political freedom has encouraged public men iu 
formulating theii policies to make piovisious for tlio time when India will be 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of defending heiself, Ihe Punjab has 
good reason to expect to provide the bulk of the man-power of tho Indian Army 
of the present. A nanow provincialism and, perhaps still raoie, a narrow commu- 
nalism is apt to view this position with jealousy and suspicion and would fain deny 
Punjab Its rightful share iu tlie defence of the country. The Uniouist Ministry 
which has the distinction in India of being led by a soldier in the person of the 
Hon’ble Major Sir Sikaudar Hyat Khan has shown itself alive to this danger. The 
subject has also been constautly piessed on his attention by the martial classes of 
the province. As mentioned above, tho Pieraier aud other Ministers have toured 
the countryside extonsivuly during tho past 18 mouths. Tho Premier, in particular, 
has received numerous addresses of welcome during these tours and one of tho 

most frequent demands contained iu theso addiesses has been fur inuieased oppor¬ 
tunities of military careers for the youth of the province. Tho demand emanates 
from tho agriculturist classes of all leligious communities and in eveiy Division of 
the province. 

Shortly after assuming office the Ministry founded 45 scholarships, costing Rs. 
33,000 a year, to help the sons of martial families in tlio Province to receive higher 
military education in the Indian Military Academy and tho Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College of Dehra Dun, Addiessing the members of the Lyallpur 

Distiict Soldiers Hoard on September 3, 1938, the I’lemier auiiuunced that, if circums¬ 

tances permitted, he would like to mcroaso expenditure ou this scheme and that 
he had also been corresponding with the Government of India with a view to 

securing similar coucessions from that Government for the sons of martial families 
in the Punjab. 

Further, the Government took steps to check tho campaign of propaganda which 
certain people were found to be carrying ou in tho villages of the Punjab against 
recruitment in the Army. The movement resulted in the Indian Army Recruitment 
Hill which was passed by the Central Legislature in September last, and had the 
support of the Punjab Government. 

Historically associated with the ideal of Liberty is that of Fraternity. In 
this country the ideal of Fraternity in the sense of inter-communal good¬ 
will and harmony, has a special claim on the attention of statesmen, which 
has been fully and frequently recognised by the Punjab Government. In the 
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public statement which the Premier made on behalf of his Cabinet on April 1, 1937, 
a strong appeal was made to the Press and the Public at large to help the Govern¬ 
ment in dispelling communal ill-will. It has already been noticed that the response 
to this appeal was not as universal as it might have been. Factious quarrels in 
certain political camps, rivalries between certain communal orgauisations and the 
ambitions of unsciupulous biddeis for popular leadership were among the factors 
which militated directly or indirectly against the success of the appeal and produoed 
a disastrous elfoct on the communal situation. Undaunted by these obstacles the 
Ministry continued to strive in the cause of inter-communal goodwill and harmony. 
A sustained effort was made to inspire confidence among religious minorities and 
produce among them a sense of goodwill towards the majority community. The 
composition of the Ministry was itself a gesture of goodwill. It was followed up 
by an inifiortant statement which the Premier made when the Congress sought an 
assurance flora the Govornois that they would not make use of the special powers 
conferred on litem by the Government of India Act of 1935 Sir Sikandar Hyat- 
Ehan dcclaied that the demand for such au assurance was particula'ly unfair to 
minority communities in various piovinces and that the Ministries should rather 
themselves conduct their admiuistation so as to allow no occasion to arise for a 
Governor to intervene in the interests of an aggrieved minority. 

Two other important instances of similar gostares on the part of the Premier 
to the minorities may bo mentioned. One was the part which he played in securing 
a happy end of the controversy which arose in the Punjab over the Goveinmeut of 
India’s scheme of constructing* a big abattoir near Lahore. The other was his firm 
opposition to a legislative proposal initiatod by a Muslim rneaib**!' of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly for the fuirpose of restoring the disputed situ of the demolished 
mosque of t*5hahidgunj to Muslims. In the course of an important statement which 
he made on the subject in the Legislative Assembly on March 16, 1938, the Premier 
said “The Mussulmans of the Punjab owe a special re.''ponsibility not only to the 
minorities in tiie Punjab, but also to their own co-reJigionists who constitute 
minorities in other provinces. No far sighted or patriotic Mussalman can in these 
oircumstanocs pturnit his oommunitv in the Punjab to take any unreasonable step 
against the minorities which, if similarly applied by uon-rauslim majorities in other 
provinces against the minorities there, would jeopar*dise the fundamental rights and 
position of the Muslims there.’* Concluding this statement he said : “The issues 
before us are grave and call for the most anxious and oaieful consideration from 
all concerned. A just and satisfactory solution of the problem, honourable to all 
conoerned, is not impossible and I would earnestly appeal to all patriotic persous, 
including the representatives of the Press, to help us to bring it about by creating 
the proper atmosphere in the province.” 

A more direct approach to the problem of inter-commuiia] unity was attempted 
by the Premier in July, 1917, when he convened a “Unity Conforuuce” of the 
leaders of different religious communities. The sub-committees of the conference 
examined various questions which have occasioned interooramunal strife in the past 
and made valuable recommendations for their solution. Owing however to adverse 
developments in the politico-communal situation the decision of these difficult 
problems has had to await a more favourable atmosphere. 

Another step which the Government took to discourage inter-communal 
controversies was the adoption of a general policy of refusing to answer on the 
floor of the Legislative Assembly qnestious raising communal issues. 

It must bo admitted that these efforts m the cause of communal harmony have 
not yet been crowned with any largo measure of success. It was unfortunately 
believed in certain quarters that a sharp cleavage between different communities on 
religious issues could most effectively embarass the present Government. The only 
consoling feature of the review is that, following the series of communal riofs 
during the first three or four months of the Unionist regime, the situation has 
remained more peaceful, even though it has not been entirely free from ugly 
communal incidents. 

Under the heading of “Special PIolp for the Weak” may be grouped a series of 
im^jortant measures adopted by the new Government in the interests of (1) agiicul- 
turist debtors and (2) members of the scheduled castes. 

Among measures intended to help agriculturist debtors may be mentioned 
the following 
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(1) Constitution of Debt Conciliation Boards.—The Punjab Relief of Indebted- 
ness Act passed by the old Punjab Le^^islative Council contained provisions for the 
scaling down of debts through the agency of J)ebt Conciliation Boards. Five such 
Boards had already been constituted as an experimental rneasiiro before the present 
Ministry assumed office. During the first yoar of Provincial Autonomy their number 
was doubled and during the current year steps have been taken to raise the 
number to 29. Every district, with the exception of Simla, now has a Debt 
Conciliation Board, and the Jhang district has two. 

(2) Notification under section Gl of the Civil Procedure Code.—The powers 
vested in the local Government by section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code were 
exercised for the first time by the present Ministry, and a notification was issued 
exempting the whole of the fodder crop of an agriculturist debtor and a certain 
proportion of the yield of his grain crops from attachment in execution of 
civil decrees. 

(3) The Punjab Alienation of Land Amendment Act .—This law, sponsored by 
the now Government and passed by the Legislature, pK'vc'nts a mortgagee or l(*sseo 
of agricultural lan<l from committing any act which might d<‘stroy or permanently 
injury the value of the land for purposes of agriculture, except when the owner 
agrees to the commission of such an act and this is attesteil by a Revenue Officer. 
It further provides that, when thfue are more ciders than one from a couit 
dirocling the temporary alienation of land of an agricuKurist, the total peiiod of 
alienation under tliosc orders shall not exceed a maximum peiiod of 20 years. 

(4) The Debtors' Protection An endment Bill.~\i was found that the benefits 
conferred by tho previously passed Debtors’ Protection Act on agriculturist debtors 
wore lost to them when a law court placed an Official Reiieiver in charge of their 
lands. ^ 'J'he Pnnjab Debtors’ Protection Amendment Ihll was, therefore, jiassed to 
make it clear that no money decree should bo exocutcil by the nfifiointmont of a 
Receiver of an agriculturist’s land or its produce. The Bill liad not received the 
assent of His Excellency the Governor by October 1,1938. 

(5} The Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment BiU.—A& already 
explained tho Alienation of Land Act, which has been in force in tho Punjab since 
1901, prevents a member of an agriculturist tribe from alienating his land perma¬ 
nently in favour of a person who is not a member of such a tribe. A common 
form of evasion was for non-agriculturist purchasers to use the names of their 
agricnllnrist friends for the purpose of acquiring the lands of olliers agriculturists. 
In such transactions the land was nominally transferred by one agriculturist »u 
another ; but the buyer whoso name appealed in the ofiioal records was only a dummy 
under wliose cover a non-agriculturist enjoyed the actual fiossossioii of the laud and 
its income. Inquiries were made about the extent to which transactions of this 
kind, known as benarai transfers of land, had taken jilace arid it was calculated that 
properties wmrth^several croros of rupees had parsed in this way from agriculturists 
to non-agriculturists. The Ministry therefore sponsored a law ‘ which declared all 
honarni trarisfers of agricultural land to bo null aud void and ontitlod the original owners 
or their heirs aud successors to recover their lands, in some cases, after paying 
compensation to tlio buyer and in other cases without jiaying it. This Bill, having 
been passed by the Legislalive Assembly, was awaiting the* assent of Jlis Excellency 
the Governor-General at the close of the period under review. 

(6) The. Punjab Restitution of Mortijaged Lands ArL—This law is intended 
to help those whoso lamls, having boon moi’tgaged a long time ago, have yielded 
more than adequate profit to the mortgagees. It provides that if a mortgage was 
ellected before June 8, 1901, and still subsists, tho mortgagor or his heir or assignee 
may apply for the extinction of the mortgage and the restoration of the land to him. 

■f oxtiugnished without any compensation to tho mortgagee, 

if the value of tho benefits already enjoyed by the mortgagee has equalled or 
exceeded twice the amount of mortgage. If the value of tho benefits enjoyed by tlie 
mortgagee be, bowovor, still less than twice the amount of the original sum the 
extinction of the mortgagee will be conditional on the iiaymout of certain componsa- 
tio IS to the mortgage by tho mortgagor. This law has already received the assent 
01 liis Excellency tho Governor. It is exiiectod to provide facilities for 306,738 mort¬ 
gagors to redeem 756,131 acres of mortgaged land. 

Punjab Registration of Monty-lenders Act .—This Act is intended to 
ecK uishonost and fraudulent practices on tho iiart of monoy-Jondurs. It provides 
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that a monoy-Ieiider will not ho helped hy law courts to recover his loans unless he 
is registered and holds a licence to carry on a money-lender’s trade. His licence 
may bo suspended for such periods as the Collector may decide if he is found by a 
law court to have committed certain offences. During the period of tho suspension 
of his licence the money-lender will be unable to sue successfully for tho recovery 
of his loans except such loans as may be “certified” by a Commissioner. The Act is 
applicable to all money-lenders including those ag’^icuturists who have taken to 
money-lending as a principal or subsidiary business. It has received the assent of 
His Excellency tho Governor, 

(8) The Punjab Alienation of Land Third Amendrr.ent Act. —This Act is 
intended to protc'ct agriculturist debtors from agriculturist money-lenders. It lays 
down that, when an agriculturist has advanced a loan to another agriculturist, tho 
debtor shall not alienate his land in favour of the creditor until the debt has been 
repaid arid three years have elapsed after the repayment. If, however, the debtor 
and thei creditor try to evade this restriction through what may ho called a benatni 
transfer of land to a third party, tho Deputy Commissioner has been empowered to 
cancel tho transaction and restore tlie land to the alienor as in the case of benami 
transfers of land under the Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment Bill. 
This law has also received the assent of His Lxcellency the Governor. 

(9) The Punjab Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill. —This measure is intended 
to protect the gi'owets of agricultural commodities, who biing their produce for salo 
ill the markets, from various malpractices on the part of shopkeefiers and brokers. 
It was referred to a Select Committee in duly, 1938, but had not passed beyond the 
yelect Committee stage by the end of the period under review. 

Among measures intended to jrromotc tire uplift of members of the scheduled 
castes raontiori has alrea'iy been made of a circular i.ssued by the Ministry, warning 
subordinate officials against the practice of faking begar. By means of another 
ciicular the Ministry declared all publicly owned wells throughout tho province to 
bo open to all merabeis of the public. This wa.s specially intended to secure to 
members of the scheduled castes an important light of citizenship which they had 
been denied by custom. 

Tho Ministry further adojited a general policy of nominating at least one 
member of tlie scheduled castes to every local body provided that tlie numerical 
strength of (ho community within the area of the local body conceined justified its 
claim to reptesentation. To several Municipal Committees and District Boaids, 
where new elections have taken place during the past 18 months, members of the 
scheduled cistos have already been nominated as members. Instructions havo also 
been issued to various Departments that special efforts should be made to 
increase tho jiroportion of members of the scheduled castes in 
public services. Unfortunately theso efforts are handicapped by the dearth of 
qualified men among t|]e.so castes. The situation will, however, impiove with tho 
spread of education among them. In order to help this process special educational 
facilities liavo been offered to them. Children belonging to these castes are freely 
admitted to all put)lic schools. Even private schools, which receives grants-in-aid 
from the Education Department, cau lefuse them admission only at the risk of 
forfeiting their grants. Primary education is given free and Secondary education 
at lialf the usual rates of fees to students of the scheduled castes. Further, about 
t;0 scholarships are reserved for them at various stages of education and in diffeiont 
institutions. Two of these are tenable in the Central Training College, Lahore, and 
six more in Arts Colleges. Local Bodies have also been asked to provide scholar- 
siiijis for them in the Middle classes. In Industrial schools too vaiious stipends, 
which are reserved for the poor, go to the scheduled castes. 


Activities of the Madras Government 

The Congress Ministry in Madras completed one year and six months of office 
in December 1938, The strength of the Congress Party in the Legislature is 
now 162 out of a total of 215 members in the Assembly and 28 out of a 
total of 55 ill tho Council. 

The first important measure that the Ministry put through the Legislature 
after acceptance of office was the Prohibition Act. It was followed by the 
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Agriculturists’ Debt Relief Act, a comprehensive legislation desigtieJ to relieve 
the agriculturist of the luibearable load of debt. The romissiou of land revenue 
aggregating Rs. 75 lakhs and the reduction of grazing fees in Government 
forests by half, wore brought about for the amelioration of the agriculturist. 

Civil Libertv 

Tho Moplah Outrages Act was repealed and the release of Moplah State 
prisoners ordered. All the prisoners connected with the Rampa Fithuri, tlie 
Malabar Rebellion, tho S. 1. Ity. stiike, the Ooty Bank Raid Case, the Madras 
Bomb Case and the Cocanada Conspiracy Case weie release 1. The realisation 
of uncollected fiiios imposed in respect of jiolitioal oll'ences was susoendod. 
Securities deposited by newspapers and presses amounting to Rs ll,CtX.) were 
refunded. The ban imposed on 19 books in Telugu and Tamil and on eight 

films was removed. Retiied (Government seivants were pei minted to become 
members of or to hold office in political oiganisations and to contest elections 

to local bodies and the legislatnn*. 183 village ofTiceis who were dismissed on 

account of their connection with the Non-co-operation or tho Civil Disobodioucu 
Movements were restored to theii old jiosts. 

PROHiniTION 

Prohibition was introduced in Balera distiict on 1st (.)ctob*‘r, 1937, and 
extended to Chittoor and Cuddapah Districts on Ist October, 1938 The annual 
loss of revenue to the lioverameiit due to the enforcement of prohihition 
in the thiee disliicts is Rs. 42 lakhs. The repoits received fioin the officers 

in charge of Proiiihition work l>oar ample evidence of the enthusiastic co¬ 
operation of tho people iu the carrying out of the object of the Prohibition 

Act and of the imjirovoment in their material and moral condition owing to 

its introduction. 

The cheaper enclosure at tho Guindy Race Course has been closed. The 
Gaming Act is being lovised wdtli a view to pi event igmorant people from 

being led to attend shows and night clubs wheie gambling is pievalent in 
the guise of ‘‘games of skill”. The Immoral Traffic Act has been amended 

with a view to penalise persons including relations who make a living out of the 
earnings of prostitutes. 


Rkliek of Rural Indebteunkss 

The Agriculturists Debt Relief Act came into foico on tho L’2nd Match, 
1938. The object of the Act is to give lelief to indebted agiicultuiists by scaling 
down their existing debts, reducing the late of interest on then future debts 
to 0 and one-fourth p.c. per annum and wiitiug oil the arreais of tent due to 
zamindars. janmis and other landholders by tho tenants. Debt coneiliatiuii board* 
aie being sot up iu all the districts to assist in the sealing down of debts 
according to the provisions of the Act and a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs has boeu set 
apart to be given as loans to agriculturists to pay off ttiei,r scaled down debts. 

Land revenue remissions have been sanctioned to tho extent of three quarters 
of a crore of rupees every year. 

Famine Relief 

Due to the failure of the monsoon in 1937 in many parts of the Bollary, 
Auantapur and Kurnool districts, famine reliof works were started in tlio^e districts 
and about one lakh of workers were employed in the relief camps run by Government. 

Irrigation and FIlegtricii y 

Any irrigation project was not classed by (bo previous Governments as pro¬ 
ductive unless the retuin therefrom reached 6 p.c. on tho capital outlay. Tho 
present Government have reduced this peiceutage to 4 and some of tho 
jirojects which were classified as unnroductivo formerly aio now being re¬ 
examined with a view to sanction such of them as would prove rernunerativo 
under the new test. Steps have been taken to accelerate the building of the 
Tunghabadra project. Negotiations as to the sharing of the waters of the river 
were recently condueted with representatives of the Government of H. E. H. the 
Nizam and the agreement arrived at is awaiting tho sanction of the respec¬ 
tive Governments. 
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The supply of powor from tho Pykara ami the Mettur hydro-electi ic systems 
has been extended to eight districts in the south. Thermal stations at Bezwada 
and Vizagapatara are under construction with a view to supply electric energy 
to the districts in the north. 

Other Measures 

A .foint Committee was constituted by both houses of the Legislatuio to 
enquire into and rep )rt on the conditions prevailing in zeraiudari and other proprietory 
aieas and to suggest legislation to better the lot of the peasants. The report of the 
Committee has been puhlish<?d and is under consideration of the Government. 

To improve the quality of livestock, two cattle breeding farms have been opened. 
The Veterinary Department has been given additional staff and there has been a 
marked decline in cattle moitality. 

The rates of grazing fees in Government forests have been reduced by one half 
tliiougliout ihe RrosiJem y and the loss of revenue on this account is estimated at 
Rs. 3.07 lakhs per annum. The question of supplying green leaf manure at cheap 
rates is under consideration. The coinraeicial possibilities of minor forest products aio 
being examined. 

Cottage Industries 

The passing of the Madras State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Act, the Madras 
Sale of Cloth Act, and the extension of the Khaddar (Name) Protection Act to this 
I’rovince, and the substantial assistance given to the development of the Khadi indus¬ 
tries, have lielped cottage inliislnes. In October last, sanction was accorded to the 
payment of giants amounting to Rs. l,0G,42v) to the All-India Spinners’ Association 
for the development of hand-spinniiig and Khadi. A sejiarate sura of Rs. 1,32,000 will 
bo utilised to help the hanJloom industry. Ten apprentices have been sent by 
(lovernmiMit to Wardha for receiving training in the manufacture of hand-mai’e 
paper and another batch of ten to undergo training in oil pressing at Wardha. 

Oidurs have heon issued requiring Heads of Departments to give preference to 
Indian-made goods in the puichase of articles requiied foi the use of Government 
departments. lA)cal bodies have been permitted to contribute funds towaids the 
establishment of an emporium and a museum (or the dovolopmeut of various cottage 
and other iii'instries in the districts. 


Labour 

Since the aciaqitance of oftieo by the Congress, there arose as many as 77 labour 
disputis in the Province. Tiie policy of Government in regard to labour disputes is 
to encourage “inieinal settlements.” It has been made clear lliut strikes should not be 
i»‘soited to, unless all other available methods of making rcpiesentaiious had been 
exhausted, (ioveinrnenl actively interfered and brouglit about settlement of all the 
.strikes. As a result, woikers liave benefited to a considerable extent by way of 
incieased w.iges and improvement in their conditions of service. 

nARlJ.VN UpLII'T 

A sum of Ks. ll 24 lakhs was sol apart in the Budget for providing educational 
facilities, iiiaiutenanee of hostels and boarding houses for scholais, dunking water 
supply and other araenihes to the members of the sclieduled classes. Piovisiou for 
advancing loans to llanjans has been considerably increased. Tiie poor pupils of the 
scheduled classes have been exemuted from the payment of fees in all arts colleges. 
57 scheduled class candidates selected by the Public Service Cornmnssion were 
ap[)ointed to (ho gazetted and .subordinate .services of the Government since the 
Congress took np office. District Advisory Boards and a Provincial Advisory Board 
have been constituted to advise the Collectors and the Commissioner of I.,aboar 
respectively on all matters relating to tlie uulift of Harijans. In August last, the 
Civil Disabilities Removal Bill moved by Mr. M. C. Rajah was uassed into law with 
the support of the Ooverumont, The Malabar Temple Eutry Act lias also been passed 
by botn houses of legislature. 

Educational Reform 

Steps are being taken to open a training school to prepare teachers for the 
purpose of putting into operation the Wardha scheme of education. For this 
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purpoHP, three selected officers of the Education Department have been deputed to 
undergo training in the Vidya Maiidir Training Hehool at Wardha. InstruetioiiB 
have been issued by which, in the uni-lingual areas, the regional language will bo 
the medium of instruction in all higli schools upto and including the sixth form 
by duly, 1940. Hindusthani is taught to all pupils in the I, II and 111 Forms of 
125 secondary schools in the province. More schools may be brought into this 
scheme in the course of the present year. 

PuiiLic Health 

To provide greater scope to medical practitioners for participating in public 
service, the system of appointing honorary medical offic(*rs in Government medical 
institutions has been expanded. The standard of training for nurses and com¬ 
pounders has been enhanced. The Public Health Bill which is being discussed by 
the Legislature is the first of its kind to be brought forward by a provincial 
Government. The Bill contains provisions for securing a snfficient supply of pun; 
•drinking water, for the maintenance of proper drainage and the prevention of 
nuisances and infectious diseasis. 

The opening of 42 new subsidised rural dispensaries and tho appointment 
of ICO additional mid-wives in existing rural dispensurics wert> sanctioned duiing 
the year. The conditions of employment of medical practituiners lu charge 
of subsidised rural dispensaries have been improved. 

Village Ui-lift 

All bifurcated district boaids have been amalgamated. Out of 24 district boards, 
the presidents of 22 district boards arc Congressmen. Nominations to local bodies 
have been abolished and the electoral roll of the IvegislaUve Assr/nbly has been 
adopted for elections to local bodies also, thereby considerably widening the fianehise 
of the local bodies. 

A separate fund has b^en constituted to faeilitito the execution of a comprehen¬ 
sive sehorae spread over a period of Urn years to ensure' the' supply of pure drinking 
water to every village. The fund has been started with an initial contribution of Kk. 
15 lakhs by Government. 

A seven years programme of road development has been drawn up by Gove'rn- 
ment, costing Rs, 118.61 lakhs. To avoid waste and to ensure uniformity of poliey, 
District Boards have been asked to submit a five-year plan regarding improvements 
to their vdlage roads. 

Government have arranged for the supply of 250 radio receiver sets to selected 
villages in all districts. 

Piiiso.x Reform 

A comprehensive scheme of jail delivery was put through last year. The cases of 
prisoners who had undergone more than half the period of their sentences or five 
years of imprisonment were examined and 2,100 of them have been released. The 
remission system whieh was not previously applicable to prisoners with sciiteiiceH 
less than six months, has tieeii extended to prisoners, sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for three months and above and also to such prisoners sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for similar terms, as elect to work. Oil preasing by human labour 
has been abolished ae a j iil task. Butter milk is supplied to all prisoners since August, 
1937. Fuller’s earth has been ordered to be supplied to prisoners to enable them to 
wash their clothes. Radio sets have been installed in some of the jails. Provision has 
been made for the supply of drinking water to prisoners for use at night. Orders 
have been passed that “A” and “B” class prisoners who are not literate in English shall 
be supplied at their cost with certain newspapers in Indian languages. The employ¬ 
ment of women warders to guard and escort women prisoners admitted to jails and 
sub-jails has been sanctioned. Facilities are now given to Muslim prisoners to say 
prayers four times a day. In each district, two members of the Legislature have 
been appointed as non-official v sitors to jails. 

Vigorous economy is being effected in all the departments of Government, pie 
salaries of new entrants and promoters of the provincial and subordinate services 
were subjected to a graded cut ranging from 5 to 3D per cent. The abolition of 
tho summer move of Government to the hills has resulted in a saving of Rs. 50,OW 
per annum. Reduction in the travelling allowances of Ministers, restriction of 
unnecessary transfer of officers and the abolition of many superfluous posts are 
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somo of tho other measures of economy adopted by this Government. The provisions 
in the Budget for 1938-39 exceed those in the year 193G*37 by Rs. 5 and a half 
lakhs under education, by Rs. 5 lakhs under medical relief, by Rs. 20 lakhs under 
Public Health and Rural Water Supply, by Rs. 4 lakhs under Agriculture, Veterinary 
and Co-operative Credit and by Rs. 4 and a half lakhs under Industries. 

It has been the earnest endeavour of tho Ministry to develop in the permanent 
services a missionaiy .spirit to work for tho people. Close touch has been established 
between tho members of tho Legislature and the gazetted officers in the various 
districts by the holding of district conferencos at which local officials and legislators 
moot and discuss problems and formulate programmes of rural welfare and local 
administration. 


Activities of the Bombay Government 

The Congress Ministry in Bombav completed its 18 months of office on 19th 
.lanuary, 1939. They accepted officti on .Inly 19, 1937, when thoir Party strength in 
the Lower House was 80 out of a total of 175 and in the Upper House, 13 out of 
30. To-day thoir Party strength in the Lower House is ^ while in the Upper 
House it is 14. 

On taking office, tho Ministry took oxociUive action with a view to ameliorate the 
lot of tho agriculturists. They ordered the abolition of grazing fees at a cost to 
Oovorriraent of G and a half lakhs of rupees annu.ally. The remission of land 
revenue giver that year amounted to IG lakhs, whihi a provision of iO lakhs was 
made for village water supply dutiug the year. Rs 1,50,CXX) had been allotted for 
encouraging cottage industries while Rs. 40,0(X) were Sfiocially provided for the 
advancement of etlncaiien among the H iri) ins This was ajiart from a provision of 
ivs 10,000 for physical culture and lis. 10,000 for adult education. 

A provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for the improvement of village water supply has 
booQ distributed among the Revenue divisions according to ; eeds. 

Special instructions have been issued to secure the free enjoyment of public wells 
and tanks by tho Ilarijans on the .same terms as persons belonging to other 
communities. 

Tho concession regarding tho private manufacture and colloction of salt granted 
under the Delhi Pact has been restore I by tho Oovernmont of India at tho instance 
of tiio Bombay Oovornmont to those areas where, on account of abuse, it had been 
cancelled. 


Civil Libert v 

(3no of tho first tasks of tho Congress (love rnraent was to leviso or rescind 
nnmoroiiH orders issued by the former (levernments under the emergency and otlier 
laws in tho course of thoir struggle with the Cingress. Orders regarding deposit of 
securities by nowspa})ors and pririting presses were cancelled, ro^u!ting in tlio 
refund of securities amounting to Rs ‘dil.'JOO, an I tho withdrawal of notices demand¬ 
ing securities of about Rs, (U,(XX). Governraont lifted the ban on 332 associations, 
including those reported to have communistic tendencies, declared unlawful under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The ban on certain types of literature and 
many forfeited publications was lomoved. Restrictions imposed ou 20 films connected 
with Mahatma Uandhi’s activities were cancelled, as ahso the ban on the film “Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s Message”. Restrictions placed ou certain newspapers with regard to 
receiving Government advertisements were removed. Never did the press and 
platform enjoy so much freedom as since tho Congress took office. 

In only one solitary instance has it been found necessary to demand security 
under the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act from a Bombay paper, and this was 
for Bcurrillous writings on communal alTiirs. In this connection it may be stated 
that within a few days after taking office, the Ministry issued a severe warning to 
commnnalists who were plainly told tint Oovernmmt would take every step to 
prevent the dissemination of communal hatred and of ideas involving violenoe. The 
effect of this warning was most noticeable, and the tone of certain sections of the 
press definitely improved, 

30 
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Pans Removed ; Laws Repealed 

Movable and immovable properties (still in the possession, and the sale proceeds 
if sold) forfeited by tlie Oovornmont under Ordinances and Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act were ordered to be returned to their ori^^inal owners or their heirs. A 
few days after the Ministry’s taking office there was not a single political prisoner, 
convicted before the present Ministry came into power, left in the Provincial jails 
nor was a single order issued under the Emergency Laws loft unrescinded. The 
Bombay Special (Emergency) f’owors Act. 1932, was repealed. 

Orders were issued for th(' restoration of arras licenses which were cancelled or 
not renewed for participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement and for the 
return of forfeited arras. Oidors were also issued that participation in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement or other Congress activities should not bo regarded as 
disqualification for service as kulkarni, patil or inferior village servants and those 
village servants who lost their posts owing to such participation should be 
lo-appoiuted at the first opportunity. 

Forfeited L.ands Bill 

Both the chambers of Legislature passed a Bill autliorising tlio Dovernmeut to 
ropurcliaso tho lands confiscated during the Civil Disobedience Movement and return 
the same to the original owners or their heirs without occupancy charges. 

The policy of releasing communal riot prisoners who had undergone u considoia* 
bio term of impiisonmont was tried with suceoss. 

Special instructions wore issued to Government otlicors impressing upon them tho 
need for closer contact between thorasolvos and the pulilie. The necessity for 
Governmoiit officers to treat members of the public approaching them on business 
with courtesy and [iioraptitule was strongly emphasised by the Ministry in a 
circular letter. 


RfMis.sioMs A.vd Revision's 

Government issued orders a few months after taking (jllice that authoiised arrears 
of revenue outstanding on July 31, 193G, should be remitted. Authorised arroais 

consist of land revenue which is not collected in the year and which falls duo 
owing to poor crops. 

Governraont have framed a programme of revision of land levenue system and 
other measures alTecting the rural economy and will shortly introduce as a first 
instalment a Bill to govern the settlomeut of laud revenue and provide security for 
tenauts and another Bill to provide for the couciliatiou of debts. The Teuancy Bill 
has been introduced. Government have passed an omergoncy measure to protect tho 
interests of tho small holders in the Brovinco. This measure gives a sort of a 
moratorium to the small agriculturist for a piuiod of one year up to April I, 1939. 

Executive orders wore issued with a view to restrict as much as possible tho 
eviction of land-holders for failure to pay Govnunment dutss and sums lecovorablo 
as land revenue arrears. 


Educatiom 

In tho matter of education, the policy of tho Mini.stry had been to evolve a truly 
national system of education and with this end in view, schomes are being devised 
for reform in every branch of tho educational sysfinn of this I’loviuco. The Primary 
bMucation Act, 1923 has boon overhauled thiougli a Bill with a view to remedy 
some of the glaring defects in tho raachineiy of primary oducaliou. The 
new Act makes better provision for tho raanagerneid and control of primary schools. 
Government decided to give special encourageraeut to persons arm associations to 
start voluntary scliools in as many villages as possible. Local Boards are also being 
encouraged to start schools in villages with a [»o|mlation of 1,003 and over where 
there are no schools at present. \Vith a view to rnako physical education compulsory 
for all children, a Board of Physical Education has been constituted to advise 
Government on all mattcis pertaining to tho question. 

A Training Institute for Physical Education which will train 100 graduate 
teachers annually has been recently started at Kandivli. 

Vocational Training 

Government propose shortly to appoint a Board of Vocational Training to advise 
Government as to the best method of implementing tho various recommendationa 
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made by the Vocational Training committee. A Special Officer has boon appointed to 
exercise the woik in connection with the initiation and development as an experi¬ 
mental measure of the Wardha Scheme. 

Government have appointed a Board of Adult Education in puisuance of the 
recommendations of the Adult Education Committee to advise and push on a throe- 
year programme of tlio gradual removal of adult illiteracy in this Province. 

Special ai ten Hon is being paid to the spread of education amongst Muhammadans 
and Backward Classes including Hie llaiijans. 

Grants foi the (vliication of the Backward Classes as a whole including Harijans, 
amounted to Us. Gli.OOO during the pio-Congross period. During this year it will 
amount to Rs. Over 60 per cent, of these grants will actually go for the 

benefit of Haiijan education. An additional provision of Rs. 50,000 has boon made 
during the current year for tho education of Intel mediate Classes and Muhammadans, 
Rs. 16,560 of which will go for tlie education of Muhammadan gills alone. 

In pursuance of their policy of ndieving unemployment among the educated classes 
Government have started an apprentice scheme under which boys who have studied 
up to tho raati i(;ulation aio being admitted to as apprentices in textile mills and 
other industrial concerns in Bombay and Ahraedabad, arrangoments for their 
theoretical tiaining being made at Victoria .Uibilee Technical Institute, Bombay, and 
tho R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmodabad. 

Attempts are being made to iutroduce the study of Hindustani in piimai y and 
secondary schools and Government propose to assist associations and bodies engaged 
in promoting the spread of the study of Hindustani in the Piovince. 

PKOllFniTION SciILMK 

Ill pursuance of their prohibition policy Govornment inltodticefl prohilntion policy 
in throe rural aicas in the Pioviuco. Ahraedabad city and cantonment and 27 villages 
around Ahmi'dahad ainl its suburbs have been declared to ho dry areas wheie the 
retail sale to the puhlie. of country liquor, toddy and foreign liquor including spirits, 
wines and beer have been stopped. 

Govornment have otderod all excise shops in tlie town and Islaud of Bombay 
to be closed on the monthly [tay day. Apart from this Government havt* closed down 
since April 1038, country spirit shops, .W toddy shops and Intoths, 6(J hemp 
drug shops, 72 opium shops ami 11 liquor shops at a saciitic.e of revenue of nearly 
5 laklis. Rs. dO.OOG have been sanctioned for pioliibition propaganda during the year. 

Msdical Relikf 

Considerable importance is being attached to tho question of medical relief to the 
population in the rural areas. Gi»vornment have sanctioned two imfiortant schemes in 
this connection. I’he first one is subsidised medical practitioners in tho villages. 
Recently Government sanctioned 161 centres in different parts of the Pruvinoe. The 
subsidy wmII be given to Allopathic, Ayurvedic and Uuani raidical piactiliouets who 
will undoitake to w'oik in the rural area. 

Tho second S(;heme provides for the appointment of four addilioiml qualified nurses 
or midwivos in each of tho 19 districtH of this Piovince, excepting the Bombay 
Suburban District. The nurses and raidwives employed under the scheme may either 
be attached to tho Distiict Local Board dispensaries, or allowed to settle and work in 
a group of villages like tlie subsidised medical pi act it ion eis. 

Labour 

Id pursuance of their labour policy, Govornment appointed the Borahay Textile 
Ijabour Inquiry Committee. As a result of its interim lecommondations, tho textile 
workers in tho Province aio lepoited to have benefited to the extent of nearly a croro 
of rupees annually. The detailed inquiry by tho Committee is now proceeding and its 
report is expected to bo ready by the middle of 1939. 

The hours and conditions of woik in non-industrial concerns will foim tho subject 
of a Bill to be shortly introduced in tho Legislatuio. 

An important measure for tho peaceful and amicable settlement of industrial 
disputes has been passed by both tho Chambers of Die Bombay Legislature. Its 
provisions make it compulsory for the employer as well as the employees to resort 
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to methods of conciJiation aud aibitiation before they resort to either a strike or a 
lock-out. 

Government have provided one lakh of rupees for labour welfare work during the 
year in industrial centres such as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 

Tolice 

The Police have been specially instructed to perform their duties in a spirit of 
service to the public and to keep tlie ring clear fur legitimate freedom of speech and 
action. They have been told not to cause annoyance to any one when collecting in¬ 
formation regarding political activities. 

The re-organisation of certain sections of (ho Police b'orcu is under the cousidoia- 
tion of Government. Government are examining the question whether tlie conditions 
of service affecting Europeans and Indians in the suboidinate ranks of the Bombay 
City Police bo modihed so as to eliminate the diffcicnce between sergeants and sub- 
inspectors. 

Government have iutroducod seveial reforms w’itb a view to improve the lot of 
prisoners in Provincial jails and are considering an extensive re-organisation of the 
jail system. 

The policy regarding the criminal tribes in the Piovinco will be revised and 
GovernmeDt are awaiting the report of the committee which went into the question. 

Local Self-Government 

Government tlirough legislative measuies have intioduced radical changes in the 
constitution of local bodies, and have sought to liberalise their admiuisliation. By 
various legislative measures they have abolished nominations tu local bodies and have 
introduced joint electorates with reservation of seats for ccitaiu miuoiities, bi'sulcs 
vyidening the franchise. These bills provide for au optional clause winch gives tlie 
liberty to the Muhammadans in a coustituency to decide in tavuur of a joint electorate. 
The introduction of the Panchayat system in the villages is contemplated and a bill, 
having passed through the first "reading, is being considered by a select eommiitee. 

By another measure Government have decided to introcuce adult franchise for 
elections to the Bombay Municipal Corporation fiom 11)12 onwards. Ihis measuto 
abolishes nominations, and extend the terms of the Corporation from 3 to -1 yeais. 

Other Measures 

The Bombay Medical Practitioners Bill is intended to juovule for the registration 
of such indigenous medical practitioners as have liad a full scieritilic Iraiuiug iu the 
Ayurvedic and Unaui systems of medicine and to protect the public from the 
activities of uneducated and half-educated quacks of all systems of modiciuo. 

Government have already introduced a brll to regulate and control the money- 
lending business in the Piovinco of Bombay, The measure is at preseut beiug 
considered by a select committee. 

A measure seeking to remove the disabilities of Harijans as regards temple entry 
has been passed. This is an enabling Act w'hich removes all difficulties in the day of 
those trustees of public temples who are convinced of the justice of the claim of 
Harijans to make use of Hindu public temples and who desire to open the temples 
under their control to Harijans. 

Government have notified that hotel keepers will not be issued licousos in future, 
if they refuse admission to Harijans and that the current licousos are liable to bo 
cancelled, if it is brought to the notice of Goveinmont that they refuse admittance 
to Harijans. 

Another significant measure—the fiist of its kind iu the country—is the Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act which seeks to enlarge the jirovisious of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, for the release on probation of offenders and to provide particularly 
for the supervision of certain offenders by a Probation Officer named by the Court. 

Government have at present on hand a scheme for sunidyiug cheap electricity to 
the rural area. 

A scheme of co-operative marketting forms part of a measure for improving the 
economic conditions of the farmers in the Piovinco and is under the consideration 
of Government, 
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Activitiea of the U- P. Government 

The TInitod Provinces of Af^ra and Oudli oamo under the Congress rule alon;^ with 
five other provinces, namely, liombay, Madras, C. P., Bihar and Orissa, in 
the month of July, 1937. And during; these iiinetoon months of thoir oOTico the 
(Congress Government have taken various measures to improve the lot of the people 
and prepare them for the coming fight for Puma Swaraj, consistently with the 
declared |)olicy of tho Congress. Notwithstanding the limitations imposed on the 
Ministers by tho constitution, theirs has boon a record of continual progress in all 
departments of national life as has never been witnessed before. They have changed 
tho outlook of both people and Government officials. Tho former now look upon tho 
Covornraent as their own which is rim in their interest. The latter now foe! that 
they are tho servants of tho people and not thoir masters, Tho Police which under 
tho former regime wore a terror to tho people, are now their helpmates ever ready 
to help them in tho solution of their difficulties. Tho National Flag is no longer a 

taboo. In fact, it is now being hoisted over all public buildings in tho Province. 

Tho first thing which tho present Ministry did on assuming tho reins of Govern¬ 
ment was to recognise tho principle of tho freedom of press and in pursuance of the 
policy of impartiality in tho matter, they abolished the existing discrimination against 
the press for its political opinions. Since then they have been showing tolerance in 
circumstances which might bo considered to call for strict action against those who 
have not respected tho obligations which the liberty of tho press implies. Not only 
has tho Press Act been not applied to any single case so far, but no action has been 
taken against any paper under Section 124-A. 

Since the last session of the Congress tho Government have removed ban from a 
good nurat er of boks of political nature. The ban has also been lifted from the 
Prem Mahavidyalaya of Brindaban which was declared to be an unlawful association 
in 1932. The property of tlio Vidyalaya which was founded by Raja Mahendra 
Pratap has now boon restored to a board of trustees who have been appointed to 

administer the institution. Government have issued orders for the refund of the 

funds of the (totigress organisations of tho Province which were foifeited during 
tho last Civil l)isobedi(»nco Movement. Tho question of restoring fines imposed on 
Congress workers in the course of judicial proceedings during that movement is also 
under tho consideration of tho CiovernmoQt. The results of all these measures have 
been tho intensitication of Congress activities in tho Province whose contribution to 
the struggle for freedom conducted by the Congress has been very considerable 
ii the past. 


Rural Reconstruction 

Tho real India lives in villages. So, if the independence of tho country is to be 
achieved our villages are to he improved and tho teeming millions inhabiting them 

are to be uplifted so that they might b^ able to contribute their due share to the 

struggle for freedom when called upon to'* do so. So, immediately on assumption of 
office, the Government applied themselves to the all important task of rural recons¬ 
truction. For rebuilding the social, cultural and economic life of rural areas, 

Govornmout have selected for intensive work about 20 centres in each district, each 
centre comprising 20-30 villages and placed in charge of an organiser who is to act 
as the friend, guide and i)liiloso])her of the inhabitants of his centre. He is to 
awaken and arouse the people from tho present inertia, to convince them that they 
can improve thoir lot by their own ctTorts and galvanise them into action. The 
organiser is expected to complete his task in throe or four years. The work of tho 
organisers in a district is controlled by tho District Association which consists of 
public spirited rural development workers of tho locality. The association has a small 
executive committee. Funds have boon allotted to tlioso associations which they are to 
spend in villages selected for rural devolopmeut in accordance with tho direction given 
by Government. The various nation-building departments have boon so reorganised as 
to enable them to discharge their responsibilities and functions adequately in the 
villages selected for rural development. 

In order to effect economy in the cost of administration and spend tho amount 
thus saved for national building purposes Government have decided to reduce to tho 
scales of pay for provincial Specialist and Subordinate services and issued a general 
warning on the 1st July, 1938 that all new entrants to Government services from 
that date would draw tho reduced rates of pay. Reduced scales have already been 
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prescribed in Uio case of gazetted services and considerable [irogross has been made 
with the work of revising tho scales for nou-gazeltcd services. 

Economy Mkasures 

In order to accelorato (lio realisation of financial advantago from now scales of 
pay as well as to relieve to some extent nnomploymt'nt amongst educated young mon, 
tho ago of compulsoiy retirement for ministerial government servants has been 
lowered from 60 yeais to 55 years. 

Tho rates of travelling allowance liavo boon rodncod by the present Government 
by about 10 per cent on an average in November 1937 and as a further stop in 
that direction the basis of classification of members of the Piovincial services for 
tho purposes of tiavelling allowance has since been cliangod, Apart from depart¬ 
mental action, an Economy Cornmdtee consisting of some members of the Assembly 
is at work exjiloring the possibilities of economy and retreiiclimeut in tho whole 
field of provincial administration. A number of economies have aheady been effected 
as a result of tho prelimiuaiy recommendations of this Comraittco, 

ANTl-CORRUrilON DlilVIi 

With a view to cliockiiig corruption in services, the Govcriiraont havo set up an 
Anti-Corruption department which is tho first of its kind in any Province. Tho 
duties of the department are :— 

(a) Examination of complaints received by Government in the various depait- 
raeuts concerning hriheiy and corruption and recommendation regarding action to 
be taken in respect of them ; 

(h) Making inquiry into tho conduct of public servants wlio arc on good grounds 
susjioctod of being corrupt which Goverumont may order. 

Other Measures 

III November last a press note was issued by Government regarding free and 
unfettered use by members of scheduled castes as well as all other communities of 
all public jiroperty such as jiublic highways, public wells, public paiks and publn; 
buildings, which may bo open to tiro public. 

Tho tenancy laws In the United Provinces are unjust and very much harsh in 
their operation. It is therefore, no wonder that tho proviuco should liave bcou tho 
scene of frequent agrarian troubles during the last decade. Tho Government in 
order to make an equitable adjustment of the relations between the lyot and Mif 
zomiridar sot up a tcuancv and Laud Kevetiue Committee which concluded its 
deliberations in April last. Ou the basis of tho suggestions made bv it Ciovernraent 
formulated certain pioposals for tenancy and laud revenue reform. Tho main 
proposals regarding tenancy reform were incorporated in tho United Provinces 
Tenancy Bill which was introduced in the Provincial Legislative Assembly on 20ih 
April, 1938 and is now being considered by it along witii the report of the Select 
Committee. To implement Govornment’s projiosals regardin'" land revenue and other 
matters such as tho improvement of village roads, fho acquisition of land for 
extension of village sites to enable tenants to build or extend houses, the extension 
of pasture land, fodder, grass and fuel reserves, reclamation of waste and fallow 
land, prevention of fragmentation, consolidation of holdings, etc., throe or four bills 
arc in tho course of preparation. 


Rural IndebteDxVess 

The Export Committee on rural indebtedness which was appointed to examine 
proposals for relieving rural indebtedness and for araoudiug tho existing Debt Acts 
has submitted its report and it is under the coasideration of Government, As soon 
as Government have come to a final decision in tho matter tho requisite Bills will 
1 e prepared for introduction in tho Provincial legislature. In tho meantime, how¬ 
ever, Government have introduced a Bill to effect certain amendments to the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act, 1934, which experience of tho working of tho 
Act has shown to be necessary. 

With effect from 1st April 1938, the Government accepted tho policy of adopting 
prohibition gradually throughout the province which till the full goal of prohibition 
IS leachedj is to be accompanied with such measures as are conducive to a general 
reduction in the consumption of intoxicants. In pursuance of this policy they havo 
taken the following steps 
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(i) Total prohibition has boon introduced in the districts of Ltah and Mainpuri 

with effect from Ist April, 1938. , • i u 

(ii) The number of excise shops in the remainder of the province have been 

reduced by about 25 per cent. . . , , r- , ^ , 

(iii) The retail sale price for each kind of intoxicant has been fixed at a level 
substantially higher than that ruling at the time. 

(iv) The majority of shops in the districts of Jaunpur, Bijnor, Allahabad and 
Lucknow have been taken up for direct management by the Excise Department 
thiough its own paid agency, and at the State-managed shops there is to be no con¬ 
sumption of the promises. 

(V) The respective conditions of the licenses for little vend such as those 
relating to the hours within which the sale is permitted the maximum quantities to 
bo sold to individuals etc., have been rigidly enforced. 

(vi) Teraporanco propaganda has been organised throughout the province and in 
particular in the two districts where prohibition has been introduced. 

As a result of those steps the consumption of the various excisable into^cants 
is reported to have greatly declined. The rate of the fall of consumption of differimt 
intoxicant varies ; it is most marked in the case of country liquor, tlio consumption 
of which in some places has gone down by more than 10-50 per cent Although it 
is true to some extent tliat those stringent measures have increased illicit supplies 
of intoxicants, yet there is no doubt about the fact that temperance has made very 
considerable headway ; addicts are consuming less and those who are not addicted 
are gradually giving up the use of intoxicants. The anticipated loss in revenue is 
expected to be more than 20 lakhs. 

The funiamontal basis of the entire organization of rural development activities 
is the Better Living Society which is being organized in each village. The object 
of the Society is to promote the moral and economic interests of its members and 
more particularly to inculcate habits of .saving and thrift, to prevent extravaganc*^, 
to avoid fiivolous and unnecessary litigation and to settle dispute.s locally, to take 
stops for better agriculture, to improve the breed and the condition of iho cattle, 
to develop the use of improved agricultural iraplemouts, to improvo cottage indus¬ 
tries, to make arrangements for education, to encourage games and recreation, to 
inculoato cleanliness and sanitation, etc. The Co-operative Department is giving such 
assistance and is needed to tho village organizations in setting up those .societies. 

Ojttagk Lndcstry 

In the industrial field the main eftort of tho present Government has been to 
develop cottage industries. A detailed Bchome rosling Its. 2,tKJ,0G) for the 
development of industries in village areas has In'cn gonorally approved by the 
IVoviiicial Rural Development Board. Eight surveyors have been aupniiUed and 
surveys are in progress in respect of the following industries with a view to 
obtaining adequate information and data on which to base further action : 

Agriculture and hosiery. 

Tat patties, ropes, ban and mats. 

Toys and ornamental pottery. 

(Bass and iron aitides made by villages. 

Village leather working .and tunning, baskets, canc fuiuilnrr, chuks. 

Ghee, oils and soaps. 

Village carf)entry. 

lu tho meantime, however, certain other industries have already been takeu 
up for development and considerable progress has been made. The problem is 
twofold, viz. first to improve the quality of Articles made and secondly to 
Bocure a market to them. Arrangements have also been made for the training 
of instructors of rural industries and aid is being given to two polytechnic 
inslitutioDB in the Fyzabad and Unao Districts for tho training of 150 students 
who become instructors ; tho industries in which such training is being given 
at spinning, weaving, dyeing and printing, enrpentary, tanning, leather working, 
hand-mado paper, basket-making and smithy. In addition for certain industries, 
where master craftsmen have been available, they have been appointed as 

instructors in what are called tuitional classes ; these ‘ustads’ train the village 
artisans in improved method and technique ; after completing the traiuiog of tho 
artisans iu one place the instructor goes to awother village and trains the artisans 
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there. Such classes are in operation as regards cotton and silk weaving, wool dyeing 
and printing cotton and silk dyeing and printing, carpentry, tanning, hand-made 
paper, basket-making. 


Labour Welfare 

Labour welfare work has also made progress and there are now 5 such centres 
in Cawnpore and one in Luckuow. The object is to wean the workmen away from 
drink and drugs. Each centre has a dispensary, a reading room and arrangements 
are made for games and recreation, including cinema shows, radio, pictures, etc. baby 
shows are held once a month and free milk supplied to workers’ children who are 
certified to be in need of the same. 

The house occupied by factory workers at Cawnpore are insanitary and over¬ 
crowded. Arrangements have been made for the construction of a certain number of 
woikmen’s quarter which can bo lot out to them at reasonable rents. Inquiries wero 
made to see if they would takn those houses on the hire-purchase system but thu 
response was meagre. 

A committee has been appointed to examine llio oiganisation anJ system of 
management of Government presses paGicularly from the point of view uf effectin': 
economics by putting them on a commercial basis while securing to the stall 
rcasonablo conditions of service as reguds payment, hour of work and liolidays : four 
temporary investigators have boon appointed to ascertain tuo cost of living of 
press-workers at Allahabad. The committee is expected to submit its report shortly. 

Eduoation 

In March 1938 the Govornment of the Lnitod Provinces apprunted a Committee 
to examine and report on the primary and seeondaiy stages of education, The 
terras of reference of the Committee included among others (;i) the o.xamination of 
the organization, control and curricula of the present primary and middle stage of 
education up to the end of Class V and to make recommendations of (lovornment for 
re-organization and re-adjustment (h) surveying the extent and contents of secondary 
and pre-University courses including the possibility of the transfer of Class X to the 
[Tniversity and the utilizing of Class XI for preparation for specific courses, and (e) 
making proposals regarding the control and administration of secondary education. 
The Coramitteo has almost fmishod its labour and its report is expected to he 
published shortly. 

Lasic Traixino College 

In connoxtioii with tho ro-organization of education the Covornraent has start(»d 
with effect from August, 19!i8 a new Basic Training College at Allahabad to train 
graduates (men) in the new methods of education centering all instruction round one 
or two basis crafts. After successful completion their training (w'hiuh will bo for 
period of eight month.s) tho pupil teachers will be awarded by tho Education 
Department a diploma equal in status to that of L. T. 

AVu.men’s Ttaining Class 

Further, with a view to recruit greater number of women teacher,s and to 
om{»loy at least two women teachers in each now Basic School, a training class ha.s 
been started by Government with effect from Soptombor J938 at tho Thoosophical 
National School for Women, Benares under tho supervision of Mr. B. Sanjiva Rao 
I. E. S., for a period of about eight months for training under-graduate women. 
After successful completion of thoir training those girls will be awarded a diploma 
r qiial in .status to that of C. T. and will as far as possible bo employed to train 
women teachers required for Basis Schools. 

University Reorganisation 

Iri May, 1938, a committee was appointed to enquire into tho working of the 
P-ovincial Universities (Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra) and to recommend measure.s of 
improyoment. Tho Committee has hold several sittings and has collected some 
materials which will bo considered by tho Uommittoo at its next sitting. 

Aiidult Schools 

A provision of Rs, 10 lakhs ha.s been made for educational scheme. With 
this money tho Educational Department has launched an intensive campaign 
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launched an intensive campaign throughout the Province against illiteracy and had 
created a special section under a sjiocia! ofTicor Rai Saliib Pandit Sri Narain 
Chaturvedi, known as the Education Expansion Officer, 9G0 adult schools are being 
started in 48 districts of the Province. With a view to encouraging private agency 
and voluntary workers to join the campaign against illiteracy Government have 
decided to give a small bonus to anyone for each illiterate person made literate. In 
order to attract good workers for the campaign seven rewards of Rs. hO, Rs. 40, 
Rs, 30, Rs. 20 and Rs. 15 will he given to tlie best worker in each district. 

Seven hundred and sixty-eight circulating hbraiies are being established in 48 
districts of the Province. These libraries have been assigned a delinito circle of at 
least 5 to 10 miles radius. 


DErREssED Class Education 

An allotment of an additional recurring grant of Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned 
for expenditure on the expansion of education of tlio dcpicsscd class. Government 
have also sanctioned a recur ring grant of Rs. 5000 and a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 5,000 for the maintenance of the Harijan Ashram at Allaliahad of which Munshi 
Lshwar Saran is the president. tJovernraent have given a further impetus to the 
admission of more scheduled caste candidates to board’s training schools for vernacular 
teachers by laying down that eucli of the 48 districts of the United Provinces 
should annually send u[i at least 3 such candidates for training. The scheduled 
caste candidates reading in all sorts of schools have been exempted wherever 
possible from payment of fees. 

Government liavo decided that so far as possible the Public S(3rvico Commission 
will for some years to como select annually at least one .scheduled caste candidate 
for appointment as deputy inspector, one as trained graduate tcaciier, two as 
sub-deputy inspectors and two as under-graduate teachers. 

The constitution of the United Provinces Depressed Class Education Committee 
has been revised and enlarged by putting in more raembeis belonging to the 
Scheduled castes including those of the Unite.d Provinces Legislative Assembly. The 
scheme of providing free text-books and writting inateiials to the scheduled caste 
students reading in vernacular scliools of municipal boards wliicb have not introduced 
compulsory education for boys iu thcii wards has been given clTcct to at an annual 
cost of Ks. 12,357. 


Female Education 

(In account of the introduction of compulsory primaiy education for girls in the 
urban areas, Oovornment amended in .Inly, IIKW, the model regulations framed by 
Covernmont lUKlor section 19 of the United Provinces Primaiy Education Act 
for the guidance of municipal boards to make them applicable in the case 
of girls also. 

With a view’ to encourage giils to join boys' primary schools Government 
have approved an expi.uiditure of K’s. ,51,000 rocurring fuF the appointment by 
Districts Boafd.s of 150 tiaiued women toacheis in primary schools for boys. 

Ten additional stipends of tlie value of Rs. 15 per raonsora each for Government 
Normal Schools for Girls, Meerut and Ihidaiin, 5 additional stipends of the same 
value for each of the (lovernraoiit Normal Schoobs for Giils, Allahabad and Lucknow 
and 5 additional stipends of the value of Rs. 20 each for English Teachers Certificate 
class at Government lligli School for Girls, IJaroilly, have been sanctioned. 

A committee has been appointed to examiuo tho working of the Hindustaui 
Academy. 

Corporal punishment is no longer permitted in educational institutions. 

The circulars regarding the participation in uolitical activities by teachers and 
students issued in connexion with tho Civil Disobedience Movement during 1930-31 
have been cancelled. 

The bar against the teachers of district and municipal boards whoso services were 
dispensed with because of their participation in Congress activities during Civil 
Diiobedience Movement has been removed and the Boards arc at liberty to employ 
them. 

Confidential circulars of 1930 and 1930 regarding Iho bauuiug of certain newspapers 
lor use in ^ucational Institutions have been cancelled. 

31 
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A committee has been appointed to consider the question of introduction of mili¬ 
tary training in liigher classes of schools and colleges and making physical education 
compulsory in all classes. 

The teachers under district and municipal boards may now become primary 
members of the Congress or other similar organizations, but they may not bo 
members of tlie executive, local, distiict, provincial or all-India organizations of any 
such body. 

The degrees of Kashi Vidyapith and Jarniat-ul-Millia of Delhi have been recognized 
as equivalent to the B. A. degree of the Universities for purposes of employment in 
Government service. 

The above review of the activities of the Congress Government of II. P. during 
the short tenure of their office, though not comprehensive, is sufficient to convince 
the most casual observer of the fact tliat the Provincf 3 has awakened to a new life 
under the Congress regime. 


Activities of the Orissa Government 

Orissa came into picture as one of the eleven Governors' Pi evinces in April, 19 tO, 
as a result of the Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, lOdC. Tlie 
Province is provided with a single lloiiso of Legislature, called the Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of (JO members, 50 elected and 4 nominated. 

It was the first 1‘rovinco to hold elections under tlie Government of India Act of 
1935. In the elections Congress seemed 35 seats. But later two more membtu's joined 
the Congress Party. Its piesent sticngtli is, tlu-refore, 37. 

Sri Biswanath Das, Loader of the Congress Party, formed tlie present Cabinet on 
July 18, 1937, with himself as Chief Minister, in chuige of Home and Finance. His 
other two colleagues are the Hon’ble Sri Nityananda Kanungo, B,A., ILL. (Revenue, 
Public Works and Development), and the Hon’hle Sri Bodhram Dab(‘, M.A., ILL, 
(Education, Law and Commerce and Local SelLGoverunient). 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met soon after tlio a.ssumption of office by the 
Congress Ministry on the 28th July, 1937, and unanimously elected Sri Mukunda 
Prasad Das and Sri Nandakishore Das, W.A., B.L. as Sjieaker and Deputy Speaker 
respectively. 

Pay ANii Allowances 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister and his colleagues agreed to draw a salary of Rs. 5(X.t 
a month each while the Speaker accepted only Ks 4( 0. Similarly a sum ^of Rs. 15J 
a month was fixed as salary of the Deputy Speaker and each of the Parliamentary 
Secretaries. The pay includes income-tax and no one, meludiug the .Ministers, draws 
any allowances for his residence or car. No Minister is provided with a Government 
car. Parliamentaiy Secretaries as such do not draw any travelling allowance. 

Ministers in the course of their official tours diaw third class railway fares for 

short journeys within the Piovince and second class faies for long tours ‘ outside tlio 
Province. 

Members of Legislative Conncils under the Montague-Chelmsfurd Reform wore allowed 
1 and three-fourtli first class railway fare, S annas per mile for road journeys and a daily 
allowance of Ks. 10. Section 72 of tlie Government of India Act of 1935 lays down 
that the Members of the Legislative Assembly shall l»o paid a salary to be fixed by 
the Assembly. The Assembly is now sitting for longer peiioils than before. It was, 
therefore, found necessary to fix a small salary and reduce travelling allowances to 
effect economy. Accoidingly an Act fixing the salary and allowances of Members of 

the Orissa Legislative Assembly was passed m 1938, which provided a salary of Rs. 

75 a month for each Member to enable them to work in their constituencies. Besides, 
they aio allowed to draw a daily allowance of Rs. 2-8-0 during the sitting of the 
Legislative Assembly, double inter class fares and 4 annas a mile for road journey 
where there is no public conveyance. 

The first task of the Ministry was to revise or rescind the orders issued by 
former Governments under the emergency and other laws which tended to check 
tue tree growth of political institutions in the country. Orders previously issued 
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regarding security deposits for newspapers and printing presses were cancelled. 
There was only one political prisoner who was immediately released, and two poli¬ 
tical pros^’cutions un(i(‘r section 124-A, I. P. O. were withdrawn. The ban on curtain 
Oriya books and orders of forfeiture on books, booklets and pamphlets were also 
withdrawn. Therefore there is no book to-day under any ban except one which was 
found to rouse communal bitterness and discord. 

An amending Rill on behalf of the Congress Party was introduced to repeal the 
Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, passed by the Assembly and assented to by 
the Governor. Thus oxtrao:dinary powers vested in the Executive were withdrawn 
giving full scope to the ordinary laws as a foretunner of normal conditions. Restraint 
orders pU'ised on certain fjolitical suspects lapsed as a matter of com so. It may be 
noted that it was Orissa which first undertook to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Public 
Safety Act. 


Land Revenue & Re.\iission 

A remission of Rs. 0-1-0 in tho rupee in raiyatwari tra(‘ts for wet lands in the 
ex-Madras area lias been granted in Ganjara district for fasli 1347. 'riie Madras 
dat(?s of kistbandi woie inconvenient to the people as the first kist fell due aud 
was being realised before the paddy harvesting season. Cultivator^ were fori^ed to 
borrow money from money-ion lers, usually at high rates of luteiest. A chinge iu 
the dates of kistbandi was necessaiy for the convenience of the agriculturists. It 
was, thetefore, oidered that the first kist should fall due on tlio 10th d iimary, 
instead of on the lO'h. December aud while the last kist should fall on the lOth 
April instead of on tho lO March. Similar ohangt-s in tho dat'^s of kisthaiidi iu 
other Government areas like Angul iu North f)itssa are also imier the considera¬ 
tion of Govoiiiment. 

Tho abolition of tho Sarliarakari sy.stem in North Ori.isa, by which land revenue 
was being collected by selected persons as ooraraission agents of Government is now 
under consideration, (iovernmont have also ordered an enquiry into tho chaukidari 
system. Tho evils of this system pointed out from time to time are, firstly, that 
every house-owner in the village is made to pay a certain amount as chaukidan tax 
to tho State and >et the villagers have practically no voice in the ap[)ointment and 
control of chaukidais, and secondly, that the assessmeut of this tax is not based on 
any definite firinciple. To remove these and similar auomalio.s the whole matter has 
been refened to a committee for investigation aud a ilecision will be arrived at 
as soon as tho enquiry is com[deted and the committee submits its seport. The qiiejstion 
is important to North Orissa, as the franchise under the Government of India Act 
of 1935 is based on the assessment of chaukidari tax. 

Aholition or Betui vV Beooart 

It is a part of the policy of tho Government to abolish iiethi' ur foiLei labour. 
This system was in existence in roost of tho partially-excluded areas of the Province, 
which covered about GO [»er cent of the total area. The Government decided that 
labour in any manner or form without full payment should not be used either by. 
Govorumuiit oflicials or by /.emindars or their oflicials. Girculais have been issued* 
to this etTect and District ttfTicers have been instructed to warn all subordinate 
oflicials and to take serious action whenever such cases come to light. 

1 ItlU CATION 

Orissa is a province which depends mainly on agriculture. Agriculture cannot 
prosper without irrigation. The irrigation possibilities of this Province have not 
been fully explored. With a view to extend such activities a new section has been 
constituted to explure tho possibilities of irrigation works in North Orissa. A Tank 
Restoration Hclieme is proposed to bo started in South Orissa so that the existing 
irrigation works will be repaired aud an irrigation programme will be kept ready to 
be taken up including big schemes of irrigation works in the near future. In pre- 
British times there was a number of big old tanks in the Province. It is proposed 
to reclaim those tanks A beginning has been made by a provision of a lakb of 
rupees in 1938-39. Added to this a special sum of Rs. G5,000 has boon sanctioned 
out of an estimated sura of Rs. 95,003 for improving the Mahanadi canal system. 
The Rushikulya canal system is being improved aud an extra 15 thousand acres are 
proposed to be brought under cultivation. Tlie running charges of tho Rushikulya 
system are being reduced by cffocting economies. To examiue the possibilities of 
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lift Irri^^ition by a system of tube-wells a small provision of Rs. 25,000 has been 
made as an experiment. Irrigation coss under the Mahanadi canal system has been 
reduced by 25 per cent. Zamindars are asked to improve their irri^^ation works 
and water-sup{)ly sources. Government have offered thorn loans on easy rates of 
interest to bo realised in a number of years for this purpose. 

Though early records show that devastation from Hood has been causing acute 
distress in the deltaic districts of Orissa fiom an early peiiod, yet it is unfortunate 
that no systematic or scientific study of the question had been undertaken till very 
recent years. Each high Hood and its after-eflects were tioated as an isolated event 
and were tackled in the best possible manner tliat could be done for the time 
being. In fact, the description of conditions caused hy higlier Hoods in the year 
1858 as described by Captain Harris is certainly no less disastrous than the condi¬ 
tions we are accustomed to boo in recent years. In 1923 an Expert Committee was 
ap[)ointod wliich submitted an admirable report in vvhieh it has been stated that 
ceitain o.ssential materials were not available then and it was recommended that 
those materials should be collected systematically and the whole problem should bo 
studied continuously by a proper staff of technicians. Tlu'y suggested a broad line 
on wliich certain works wore to bo carried out and a rough estimate for such works 
was calculated to bo Rs. 70 lakhs. On account of the slump in 1029 it was not 
possible for Govorumont to carry into effect the recorameudatiun of the Committee 
even though they wore lacking in essential basic data. 

The assumption of office by the present C)ngress Governmi'nt synchronized with 
the coming of 1937 flood, the highest on record since the days from which any 
record has been k(*pt. Tliis caused wi(l(‘sproad disaster ami emergency relief was 
undertaken by mobilising all available official and nouoffiuial help. A sum of nearly 
2 lakhs in round figures were spent for the purpose of emergency relief such as 
aid to house-building and agricultural loans. Seeds were distiibuted to enable the 
Hood-stricken people to giow a second crop. The Congress (ioveinraent realised 
that unless radical stops were taken to combat the root cause of the floods the 
revenue of the Province would never be secure and no economic development of 
the deltaic districts, which are mainly agricultural, could be thougiit of. 

Government sought the advice of Sir Visvesvaraya, the eminent engineer who 
put his services at the disposal of Govonimeut free of any cost. He submitted a 
preliminary note in which he indicated the lines on which the Government should 
proceed in order that the best result could be obtained. He also warned (iovernmon^ 
that this problem could not be tackled without incuriing very heavy expenditure 
which could not be forecast before an exttnisivo pitdimiuaiy investigation had been 
made. A special Flood and Drainage Division was created at an annual cost 
of Rs. 45,000 wdth the purpose of collecting and co-ordinating information on the 
rivers and embankments and so far it lias devoted Sfiecial attentiou to the problems 
arising out of Hood and water logging. As advised by Sir Vivesvaraya, Government 
did not think it prudent to launch upon any ambitious scheme involving an 
expenditure of large sum of money before they could obtain the necessary expert 
based upon correct data which will take some time to correct. Hut in the light of 
of experience of [last flood.s certain works have been undertaken at a cost of about 
Rs 25,000. Of the.so I he most important in the deepening of the Sur Lake cut, which 
provides a direct opening to the Boa, and the Palpur cut in Kakatpur which will 
provide another direct outlet. The course of the Naya Nadi is also being improved. 
Besides several otiier minor works in the district of Puri have been undertaken in 
order to facilitate the quick run off of water. The procedure for transmitting high 
Hood news has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-dato to ensure an early 
receipt of information regarding high Hoods. An elaborate code for systematizing 
the work of rescue and relief on occasions of disastrous Hoods is being compiled. 

Assembly AciimiEs 

The Orissa Assembly passed two official resolutions, one rejecting the Government 
of India Act 1935, and dumaudiug the appointment of a Constituent Assembly and 
the other declaring opposition to tho Federal Bcheme that is proposed to bo thrust 
upon the jieojilo of India under tho Governmout of ludia Act of 1935. 

Government accepted another resolution moved by the Congress Party for 
purchase of Kbadi in all its departments. Bwudoshi aud Khadi are being insisted on 
in ail purchases eflfcctod by tho Govorumont of Oiissa. 
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Industries 

S[)eoial attention has been given to the development of village and cottage 
industries in the Province. About sixty workers have been trained in the art of 
manufacturing giir (jaggery) from date-palm and palmyra under the control of the 
of the All-India Village Industries Association. These men, after training, will go 
round the villages to teach ordinary villagers both the art of drawing juice and also 

Q ariiig jaggery out of it. Added to this some youngraen are trained in making 
1-mado paper. There are immense possibilities in Otissa for this as the Province 
has a largo area of foiest and undevolopod tracts abounding in bamboo, grasses and 
other material useful for the manufacture of paper. Production of Khaddar has been 
given a great impetus tlirough the agency of All India Hpinners’ Association and 
necessary grants are sauctioned for the extension of spinning and t.he production of 
Khaddar, a loan of Rs. 25,000 has also been given to the All-India Spinners’ 
Association for the production of Khaddar on a largo scale so as to enable the 
producers to supply the needs of (iovornrnont. With tlio assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India a Textile Marketing tjrganisation lias been set up for the production 
and marketing of hand-loom products. Training in Cottage Indiistru^s has continued 
to receive support and stipends have been granted for training in textile in the 
Victoiia .lubilee Technical Institute, Bombay and in umbrella making and bellmetal 
(tasting and polishing and pottery at the Industrial Research Laboratory, Calcutta. 

Education 

Since the advent of tlio Congress Mmistiy five committees have been set up by 
(lovernraent to advise tliera on several matters isduting to Education in the Province. 

The question of depioviiiciali.sation of Zila Scliools and reorganisation of Secondary 
Education aie undt'r the consideration of Government. (-Jovernmont are considering the 
VVardha Sehetne of education and have rt'cently deputed the Principal of the Training 
Cullegw at Cuttack and a Sub-Inspector of Schools and another youngman to 

Wardha to receive tiaining on new lines. 

A grant has been rnaJo for the development of Oriya culture and similar help 
is being extended to other cultuial activities of the Province. 

Besides the usual provision for scholarships for Harijan ai^d hill tribes, 
special grants of Us. 5,00') and Ks. 7,000 were sanctioned in the years 1937-38 
and 1938-30 lespoctively for construction of hostels and school houses, provision 
of stipends and purchase of liooks and slates for them. 

Salt Manufacture 

Urissa lias an extensive sea coast. Salt was an ancient industry in this 
Province. It decayed and disappeared in course of centuries. The Slinistry is 
taking up the question of reviving the salt industry and have appointed a 
committee with Sii Jugannath Misra, Parliamentai y Secretary, to study the 

system of salt manufacture in Bengal, Mu'lras and Travancore State. Another 

attempt was al.so made with tho help of Village Industries Association to 

introduce warehouse system on co-operativo basis. Salt is a Central subject. 
The (lovernraent of India will be moved in this direction for which 
necessary materials are being collected. The Ministry is determined to revive 
the salt industry auJ expects to affoid a living fur thousands of families in 
the Province, 

IIarijans & Hill Tribes 

Orissa has 20,(X)0 sij. miles of partially-excluded areas. The problem of hill 
tribes is therefore a great problem for the Government, The problem of 
llaiijans is also coimocted with this question. Goveniraeut started a middle 
English school in the Rayagada sub-division of Koraput district and a few 
primary schools wore also started for the bill tribes and Harijans in those 
partially-excluded area.s. More money is spent on the improvement of medical 
aid and Public Health of these areas as also for new roads. Circulars have 
been issued to all departments to appoint in all clerical and mental establish¬ 
ments men of tlie.se areas giving preference always to Harijans and hill tribes. 

Government have sanctioned Rs. 5,000 annually over and above what was 
being spent by the Education and Development Departments for these classes 
of people. This money is being utilised in consultation with Harijan Sevak 
Hangha and tho members represouting tho scheduled castes ia the Orissa 
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Assembly. Six Uarijan workers have been taken for training in the Village 

Industry Institute statted at Cuttack subsidized by Government. A number of 
youngmen are trained in the art of manufacturing gur (jaggery) out of date and 

palmyra juice. There is a hostel at Cuttack called Kaibalya Kutir for Harijans 

started by the Harijan Sevak Sangha in a rented house and Government 
have sanctioned money for the construction of a building for the hostel. 

Provision is made for JIarijan students for getting some technical training. 
Government have promised subsidy for getting two silk rearers from Assam 
to teach the (iandas (flarijans) of Sarnhalpiir in roaiing cocoons. Free use of 
State forests for reaiing cocoons is offered to Hanjans in Sumbalpur and 
Angul. The Spinners’ Association is given subsidy to cairy on spinning and 
weaving works among the Pans (Harijans) of Angul. Government have issued 
instructions to all educational institutions to admit Harijan students without any 
restriction. 


PlJOlIIlJlTlON 

Prohibition of all intoxicating drugs is the ultimate goal of the Government. 

Orissa has more opium evil than diink. It lias, therefore, been decided to 

take up opium prohibition in the province and Halasore has been selected for 
.starting opium prohibition in the fust lUvStance. Necessary lueliminarios are 
being made in j ight eainest. 

An officer and one of the Pailiameutary Gecietaries, Gri Kajakrushna Bose 
were sent to Assam to study the preventive methods adopted by the Assam 

Governmi'iit against illicit traffic in the Province. Instructions have been issued 

to the Excise Officers of Goveinment that the old policy of maximum rovoniio 
with minimum conuption is given up and that they liavo to prepare themselves 
for a r>olicy of total piohibdion. Instructions are also given to shift toddy 
and liquor shops from prominent places and to abolish all new sho[)S opened 
last year with a view not to encourage any more new shops. 

Retrentiiment 

(loverument appointed a Retrenchment Committee in the beginning of 
1038 with Pandit Godavaris Misra as chairman. This Committee submitted an 
interim report in Mai eh 1038. Their recomraoudations regarding travelling 
allowances and daily allowances have been considered and generally accepted by 
(lovornmeut. 


Activities of the Behar Government 

The Woiking Committee of the Congress having decided in favour of office 
acceptance the present Congress Government in Bihar came into being only in 
July 20th 1937. Since then it has taken various legislative and executive measures 
to ameliorate the condition of the people and advance the cause of Puma Swaraj. 
In all these matters its guiding principles have been those that were laid down in 
the Congress Election Manifesto and the Faizpur resolution. That during these 
nineteen months of office it has been successful to a great extent in its double 
mission namely, that of bringing relief to the masses and of advancing the cause 
of freedom, is amply borne by the following brief account of its activities. 

Agraru:.’ Problems 

The tenancy law in Bihar was in some respects in advance of the tenancy law as 
it obtains in other provinces and some of the reforms contemplated in the Eaizpur 
resolution were already part of the existing law. The now law enacted by the 
present Government has therefore given relief to the rayat^ by cancelling all 
enhancements of rents between January 1911, and December 1936, (ii) reducing all 
rents commuted between January 1911 and December, 1936, in the same proportion 
in which the prices have gone down, (iii) total or partial remission of rent in cases 
where the soil has deteriorated by deposit of sand or submersion under water or by 
another speciftc cause or where the landlord has neglected the irrigation arrange¬ 
ments which he is bound to maintain, (iv) reduction of rent where there has been a 
fall in the average local prices of staple food crops (not due to a temporary cause) 
during the currency of the present rent and (v) settlement of fair rent in other 
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suitable cases. Rent so settled or reduced in any of the above ways will not 
bo liable to enhancement for 15 years. 

Transfer of Occupancy Holdinos 

The law was very strict in respect of the transfer to occupancy holding or part 
thereof and any transfer of occupancy holdings which had not the consent of the 
landlord was not binding on him. The law has now been completely changed in this 
respect and by the amendments made, unrestricted right of transfer of occupancy 
holdings has been conceded. No salami (landlords fee) need now be paid by a 

tiansferee to get his transfer recognised. The landlord is bound to mutate the 

transferee’s name in his pajiers if only tho tiansferee pays a nominal registration fee 

wliich, in the case of a transfer, has been fixed at two per cent of his annual rent 
of the holding and in tho case of an exchange at a sura of Rs. 2 only payable by each 
of tho parties to the exchange. Tho rule of law applies also to transfers made "before 
tho commencement of the now Act but not yet recognised by tho landlord concerned. 
Tho transferee has in such cases only to give a notice to the landlord through tho 

Collector and pay tho fee mentioned above. But in the case of transfers made 

before 1923 oven notice is not necessary nor it is necessary to pay any 

registration fee at all. It lias further been provided that all proceedings for 
realisation of salami pending under the old law on the date on which the new Act 

comes into foice shall lapsi'. If and so long as tlie tiansferee chooses to remain 

joint with his transfo-or, tho landlord cannot compel him to pay any fee whatsoever. 
The question of fee comes in only w'hen the transferee wants to pay rent separately 
for his share of tho holding. In such a case tho transferee is required to pay a 
rent distrihution free of four per cent of the va’ue of the poition transferred 
to him. As soon as this fee is fiaid (ho landlord is hound to recognise any distri¬ 
bution of rent made between the transferee and his transferor. If the landlord 
or his authorized agent refuses to accept the foe, tho transferee has the right to 
dtqiosit the amount with tho Collector wdio wnil give notice of tho distribution foo 
to the landloid. In calculating tho rent distribution fee, any amount paid by tho 
transferee as registration fee must also be taken into account. 

Formerly, under-tenants had no right to acquire occupancy right in their rayati- 
holding. The new law enables them to acquire occupancy rights, if they 
have cultivated the land for 12 years as undcr-raiyats. An under-raiyat 
having such occupancy right will now enjoy rights similar to those of an 
tiocupaney raivat in respect of trees, bamboos, and use of, succession to and 

< viction from his land. 

Restoration of Lands 

On account of the crononiie depression which began in 1929 many raiyats 

were unable to pay the renls of their holdings. The result was that innumerable 

holdings were Fold in ixeeution of dterte.s for arrears of rent and were purchased 
l)y ihe landlords, in prices. For the relief of such pir.-ons a special legislation 
was necessary and the Bihar Ihsloration of Bakasht Lunds and Reduction 

of Arrears of Rent Act was. thertforc, enacted for the purpose. This Act 
dealt with two matters, namtly. (1) restoration of lands which had been sold 
in fxteution of decrees for arrears of rent during the period of depression and 
(2) rediietiun of arrears which bad aeoumulatcd during the said period. 

Special tenancy legislations in the shape of the Champaran Agrarian 
(Amendment) Act and the Chotanagpur Tenancy (Araendraenl) Act have been 
passed with a view to meeting the special needs of the local areas. 

PuomninoN Scheme 

The Government are committed to the policy of prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs even at the expense of excise revenue which forms the bulk 
of the revenue of this province. In order to implement this policy a Prohibition 
Act has been passed. It enables Government to introduce prohibition in 
selected areas and go on padually extending it to other parts of the province, 
BO that in the course of a few years the whole province may go dry. Prohibition 
has already been enforced in the district of Saran and the reports which have 
BO far reached Government of its working are very encouraging and show that 
the scheme has had a very successful start. 

It is estimated that some 5,000 persons were engaged in the work of tapping of 
palmyra trees before tho iDtroduction of prohibition. For about a month in the 
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beginning there was same illicit tapping of trees but this was soon brought under 
control. The tappers have now taken kindly to the campaign and are adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions. The problem of providing alternative ocoupation 

for tapping communities has been one of difflciilty, as majority of these knew 
no other profession. But during the past few moutlis a laige number of them 

have taken to various other forms of occupation and employment. An attempt 
is also being made to settle Khas Mahal ‘diars’ lands with as many of them 

as possible to enable them with agricultural loans. 

Economic Benefit 

Another measure of economic benefit is the Bihar Money-Lenders’ Act. This 
is designed to give relief to de' tors generally by regulating money-lending transac¬ 
tions within the province. Piovision has boon made for the registration of money¬ 
lenders on payment of a small fee. No one wdio is not a registered money-lendor 

can institute any suit for recovery of his dues from the debtor. All raonoy-leiidm-s 
are bound to maintain proper accounts and give receipts to their debtors for all 
payments made. The rates of inteiost have been fixed at not mere th.iii 0 per cent 
per annum in the case of seemed loans and 12 per cent per annum iu tlu3 case of 
unsecured loans. But in no case can a decjroe on account of (intciest accrued 
or realised) be passed for an amount which exceeds the amount of the principal loam 
The Act exempts a portion of the holding of an agricultural debtor fiorn sale in 
execution of a deciee for tlie amount due, the aioa so exempted being one acre, if 
the holding does not exceed three acres, and more up to the oin* third of the oiitiie 
holding if the holding is of more than thioo acres. Debtors will now be able to 
doi)OSit into court money due on a loan, if the money-lender or his agent rofiies to 
accept payment. To guard against fraud it ha.s been provided that where a loau is 
advanced on a registered document the entire amount of the loan or as raiudi of it as 
is payable in casli must be jiaid in the presence of the Bub-Registrar. Two other 
bills for conciliation of debts and to deal with agricultural debts aio on the legislative 
anvil. 

Civil Liberty and Political Prisoners 

On the administrative side the release of political prisoners and the raaintcManco 
of civil liberty has been one of the major items of the prt'sent (iovm nment’s 
policy. All persons interned or externed under the Bihar Safety Act, 27 in all. 
were released during the first month of (foveinraent’s taking ofTice. By the L’ 
March many jiolitical prisoners were released and subsequently 3 other persons nut 
previously classed as political prisoneis were also released. 

The political literature proscribed by pievious Governments was put to a caieful 
examination and the ban was removed from 92 books and publications. The freedom 
of the Press has been removed from 92 books and publications. The freedom of the 
Press has heoii ensured. No newspaper is now working under security aud there 
is no ban on any association. 

The Government took an early opportunity of making it clear to the public and 
to all officers of Government that previous participation in political activities so long 
as thfy did not involve violence would no longer be a bar to appointment (uj 
Government service. Government are examining the question of rein.staling in 

service those who resigned or were discharged on political grounds during tlio 

Civ 1 D'sobedience movement. 

Order have been passed cancelling the circular issued iu 1930 banning the 

hoisting of the national flag by local bodies on their buildings. 

Government have also passed orders removing the ban imposed since 1923 on 
employees of local bodies prohibiting them from participating or assisting in Congress 
meetings. 

Retired Government servants are now at liberty to seek election to the Legislature 
or local bodies on Congress ticket. 

Three important resolutions moved by the Hon’ble the Piimo Minister wore 
passed by the Bihar Assembly. One of tliese related to the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly, another to tire rejection of the Federal Bchemo and the third to tho 

abolition of titles. 


Mass Education 

UK Literacy movement which was inaugurated by the Hon' bio Dr. Syed 

Mahmud, Minister of Education at the end of April last for eradicating adult 
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illiteracy and spreading enlightment among the masses has made good progress 
during the past few months. With the help of about 14,000 volunteers drawn from 
the student community, teachers, the inspecting staff of the Education Department 
and other public spirited workers, more than 12,000 literacy centres were started 
with an average attendauco of about one and half lakhs per term of six weeks. The 
figures received till August show that over 3 lakhs have been made literate during 
the first four months of the campaign. A feature of the movement has been that 
it has also spread in the jails and almost every prisoner who has been in jail during 
this period has been made literate. Literacy classes in jails are being conducted by 
jail authorities, literate prisoners as well as by outside voluntary teachers. The 
movement is also spreauing in industrial areas and a network of centres has been 
started at Jamshedpur. The sugar mills have also taken up this work in their 
reserved area. The expansion of literacy among women is making slow but steady 
progress. 

The Bihar Council of Women has given a groat impetus to the movement and has 
appealed to other womon\s organisations for help and co-operation. The campaign, 
which was started on a purely voluntary basis, has now been placed on a permanent 
basis with the Government grant of Rs. BO,00<J. Under this scheme the existing 
machinery of the Education Department will be utilised for the organisation and 
supervision of this work. 

Industrial DEVELorMENi 

For the improvemout and development of haiid-S[)inning and hand-weaving 
Government liave sanctioned a grant of Ivs. 12,50) and Rs. 17.5'/) daring 1937-.'{8 and 
1938-39, respectively, to the Bihar Branch of the All-Imlia Bpiimer.s' Association to 
organise the production of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth on a large scale and 
also to extend the work in new areas. 

With a view to revive tiie manufacture of hand-made paper as a cottage 
industry, a papor-raakiug class has been started at tiie Cottage Industries Institute 
at Patna. The course of training extends to G months and ten young men are now 
being trained at a time in the making of writing and blotting paper. 

To develop the use of indigenous silk yarn in weaving silk frahrics in {dace of 
cheap spun silk imported from foreign countries, which in the {>ast hampered the 
progress of the indigenous silk industry, a silk twisting plant is being installed at 
the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur. 

Two stations have been started in the Manbhum district aud in the Santal 
Parganas to supply tasar seed-eggs to the tasar silk reareis in iemote villages and 
small amounts as bonus have been given to the mulberry silk rearers iu a few 
villages in the Purnea district. 

Government have sanctioned in 1938-39 Rs. 3,760 recurring to the Bihar 
Commercial Museum at Patna which is engaged in the task of developing commerce 
and industries of the province. 

To help women workers of t ho Jharia coal-fields, who have been e.xcIudeJ from 
underground work as a result of a recent legislation two handicrafts institutes have 
been started at Jharia and Kustorc. It is now {iroposed to train these women 
workers in hand weaving and basket making at an estimated cost of Rs. 9,720 
recurring and Rs. 840 non-recurring. 

With a view to removing unemployment among the professional class of mochis 
and chamars and to train middle class boys in improved method of leather tanning 
and leather work, two peripatetic demonstsation parties have been started at a cost 
of Rs. 6,766 recurring aud Rs. 1,400 non-recurring. 

Industrial Planninu 

For the industrial planning of Bihar a conference of experts and industrialists 
was convened at Ranchi by the Uon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud. The confereuco has 
formed three separate committees for the detailed investigation of the mechanical 
industries, the onemical industres and the cottage industries that can be suitably 
developed in the province, and to make their r ecommendatious at an early date for 
the consideration of Governments. 

With a view to develop the mineral resources of the province and to encourage 
the growth of large and small mineral industries, a detailed mineral survey of the 
proyince has been taken up at a cost of Rs. 33,000 spread over three years, 

32 
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A sum of Rs. 1,003 lias heon contributed to meot^ tlio incidental expenses in 
connection with the National Industrial Planning Commission. 

Haruan UruFi 

Government have taken various measures for the educational advancement and 
economic improvement of the condition of the Ilarijans. 

Rs. 18,310 has been provided in the current years’ budget for the award of special 
educational scholarships to the llarijan students and it has been decided that 
Rs. 18,880 will be provided in subsequent years under this head. An additional 
amount of Rs. 4,030 has been granted in the suppleraentary budget for same purfiose. 
Besides a sum of Rs. 1,140 has been set apart for special scholarsliips for their 
technical and industrial training. 

Government have passed orders tliat free-studentships should bo granted to all 
Harijau students reading in colleges. 

Out of a total provision of Rs. 1,25,00'd for rural water-supply Rs. 50,000 has 
boon earmarked for the Harijaus and aboriginals. 


Activities of the C* P‘ Government 

Following the dcci.siou of the (kmgress WoiLing ('lommitteo to acct‘pt 
office in Provinces, the Congress Government was formed in C. P. in July, 1937, 
with Dr. N. B. Khare as Premier. But later, he had to resign following a seiios 
of events which are now public property, and the present Government came 

into being with Pandit Ravi tSanker SuLla as Piirae Minister. But ihi.s change 

in the personnel of the Cabinet did not raisin any change of the policy and 
programme of the Government winch have htjeii alwav,^ tlio same. Despite the 
two major crises tlio administration had to pass thiough, namelv, the lesignations 
of Dr. Kharo and Mr. Shareef, the (rovernmont dui-ing their short tenure of 
office of nineteen months, have got a good record of aelnevemonts to their credit, 
of which any progressive Government may feel legitimately jnoui). C. P. was 

the first proVince to reject official titles and honours being conferred upon 

individuals for their meritorious .service in public cause. The 0. 1*. Govornmont 
was the first to declare the dates of Tilak anmversary and Gandhi dayanti as 
public holidays, riinco their coming into powei, tliey have been trying in various 
other ways "to make the people feef tliat the administration of their Provinces is 
no longer run by foreigners but by their own men and their chosen representative. 
Under the old regime, the relation between the police and the [uihfic, specially 

Congressmen, was of intense bitterness. TIki Government, therefore, issued a 
circular letter to the Inspector-General of Police on this subject. Tliey emphasised 
that with the transfer of control of tiio Pulico to po[uilar Ministers tlie relations 
between the Police and the public should be set ou a basis of complete uuder- 
sianding and sympathy. The police were asked to boar in rnind that like other 
Government servants, they were also the servants of the public as a whole and 

that their work and behaviour should be fully animated with a spirit of service 

fo the people. It was further pointed out that, in viow of the fooling that 

the attitude of the police towards Congress organisations and 'individual Congress¬ 
men was at one time one of aloofness and suspicion, it was important to 
realise that Cougressmori no loss than otiiois wore members of tho |>ublic and 
that, tliereforo, it was uoces.sary to maintain and develoj) cordial relafous with 

them as with other sections of the public. 

The Government have sot all political piisouers free and removed ban on 
public meetings and restrictions on press. Older have been issued in response 
to public opinion that in future the term “vernacular” sliould not bo used in any 
official correspondence, jiubJicatiou.s and records. Heads of Political and Military 
departments have bee i instructed that in making appointments in public services 
they should not consider tho conviction for any oft'onco committed in furtherence 
of the Non-co-operation or Civil Disobedience Movements as a bar. The Govern¬ 
ment have recognised the degrees conferred by National Universities for tho 

purpose of appointment in public services. 

They have issued orders to restore properties that wore confiscated and fines 
that were imposed upon individuals for their participation in tho last Civil 
disobedience movement. 
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Anti-Corruption Drive 

Coming to tho administrative side, the Government first attacked Jcorruption 
and bribery among Govornmont servants. It was decided that, if five respectable 
persons join in making a written complaint, otherwise than in regard to a case 
in which they are personally interested, either directly or indirectly, alleging 
corrupt conduct, either direct or indirect, on tho part of any official of any 
department, tho departmental superior or tho officer in nuestion shall be bound to 

make full investigation of the ease and to inform tho complainants of the result. 

It was declared in this connection that, while it was tho inteutiou of tho 
Government to protect Government servants against malicious attacks, it 
wanted it to he known that honafidc complaints of corruption would bo promptly 
and thorouglily investigated and when such charges were established offenders 

would bo suitably punished. 

Tho Government have introdneed leforra iu dudicial and Legal departments. 
All honorary magistrates have been asked to tender resignations of their 

appointments as a temporary measure. It has been decided to invest selected 
presidents and vice-presidents of municipal committees and notified area committees 
and chairman and vicc-cliairman of district councils and local boards with poweis 
as special magistrates, without any remuneration for disposal of criminal cases. An 
officer on special duty has been appointed to foimulate a scheme for the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions. Tho question of discontinuing the jiractice 
of appointing special magistrates without lemuneration and of removing those 
already appointed is engaging the attention of the (iovernment. 

Tho adrainistralion of tlie Jail depaitra'.'ut came in for a good deal of criticism 
under the former regime. The present (Joverumont have introduced the following 
important reforms in .laiis 

(1) Reduction in the scale of ‘dal’ ration for the hot weather was discontinued. 

(2) Tho ratiuu of salt was increased by 1-1(5 cliliatak with cfTect from the 
10th April, 1038. 

(3) It was ordeied that (he caily morning meals to he supplied to prisouois 
should bo hot. 

(4) Every prisoner was supplied with two sets of clothing instead of one and a 
brass tumfiler for drinking water. 

(5) Wireless sets weie ordorcil to be installed iu each octagon of the dads at 
Nagpur. Jubbulporc, Raipur and Akola. 

(G) Well eonducted casual prisoners are allowed to jilay indoor games except card 
games. Tho piacticu of outdoor games was o.xtended to all jails. 

(7) Well condiieted pnsoneis are allowed to liavo newspapers apfiroved by Gioveiii- 
raent at their own cost. The concession of smoking at their own cost out of earniugs 
iu jail lias also been granted to them. 

(8) “A” and “B” class prisoners and political prisoners were permitted to 
purchase “smoki's” fiom private cash. 

(9) Close cropping of liair was raado optional except on medical grounds. Trimmed 
board and tiiramcd moustaches were peimilted. 

(10) The puuishmeut of whipping was ordered to be infiieted only for mutiny or 
for incitement to mutiny or for their jail olTcnces involving seiious physieal violence. 

(11) Jail autliuritics have beeu directed that every imposition of physieal 
restraint by haud-culTs and barfetters, either as a punishment or for safe custody 
should bo reported to the luspector-Geiieral of Prisons as is douo in the case of 
whipping. 

(12) It was decided that power machinery should, as funds permitted, replace 
manual labour for pressing oil and drawing motes for water iu Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Raipur, Akola and Narsinghpur Jails and that half shutters should bo providea for 
every latriuo cwbicle for the sake of privacy 

(13) Eveiy prisoner is allowed to write one letter aud have ouo interview once a 
month instead of once in three montlis. 

(14) A committee of experts in trade and industry is to be appointed to examine 
tho question of jail industries including hand spinning and to maxe recommendations 
to Government. 

G5) It was decided that the Central Provinces Probation of Offenders should 
gradually be extended to areas to which it has not hitherto been extended. In 
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commemoration of tlio announcement made by the Hon’ble the Prime Minister ia 
the Assembly about these reforms, all prisoners were given a special remission 
of two months unconditionally on the 15th April, 1938, and 653 prisoners were 
released in consoqueuco of this remission. 

(10) A bill to amend the Prisons Act, 1894, to provide for the special 
treatment of political prisoners in jails was introduced in the March session oi 
the Legislative Assembly and has been circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Local Self-Government 

Besides the usual grants to local bodies for general purposes, initial contributions, 
to village panchayats, etc., a special provision of Rs. 2,00,000 has been made in the 
budget for the improvement of rural communications. 

Instructions have been issued to local bodies that they cannot withhold increments 
of their staff except on the grounds laid down in rule 24 of Fundamental Rules or 
Article 152 of the Civil Service Regulations, i.e., bad conduct or unsatisfactory woik. 

Medical k Public Health 

Besides the usual grants to Dufforin Hospitals, the Indian Red Cross Society and 
local bodies, provision was made in the budget for sevcial new schemes. A sum of 
Rs. 5,000 is provided for the establishment of a Medical Council for the legistration 
of medical practitioners. Similarly, a sum of Rs. 2,000 has been provided for the 
establishraeut of a Nurses’ Registration Council. Tiicso reforms have long been 
overdue and were postponed for w’ant of funds. A sum of Rs. 8,000 has been 

provided for the ti'eatmeut of venereal diseases. A beginning has been made 

for the improveraout of the Mayo Hospital by sanctioning l?s. 8,271 for the 

employment of additional staff. Provision has been made for the appointment 
of three additional Women .\ssistant Medical Officers and one Sub-Assistant 
Health Officer for anti-malarial woik in the Nagpur Civil Station. Grants have 
also been provided for five Ayurvedic scholarships, improvement of the drainage 
system at the Chandkhuri L 0 f)er House and hospital at Baitalpur and for the 
establishment of choap-plan dispensaries at Pasaghat in the Bilaspur distiict and 
Khamla in the Betul district. 

It has boon decided that recruitment to the Provincial Medical Services will 
be closed to persons outside the province. 

A committee to examine the indigenous systems of medicines practised in the 

province in all its aspects has been appointed. 

Commerce & Industry 

Action has been taken to give effect to the following schemes 

(1) Scheme for the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in rural 
areas. 

(2) Scheme for the training of village Chamars in offal. 

(3) Scheme for the establishment of a dead cattle institution in the Tannery 
Building, Nagpur, for the training of Chamars in (i) the art of flaying, (ii) salting 
and curing of raw hides, (Hi) raanufactuio of flesh and bone manure, (iv) extraction 
of animal fat and (v) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, etc. 

(4) Training of students in umbrel/a-making in the demonstration classes of 
the Government of Bengal, Calcutta. 

(5) Training of boys at the Ins lilute maintained by the AU-India Village 
Industries Association, Wardha. 

(0) Establishment of a Labour Office for the province. 

(7) Establishment of Cottage Industries Institutes at Jubbulporo and Akola. 

A training class is being held at Wardha for the training of workers to whom 
the organization of hand-spinning and hand-weaving centres will be entrusted. 
Tcacuors have been selected for carrying out the scheme for the training of 
village Chamars in the preparation of offal and, as soon as their training is 
completed, they will be sent out to selected centres for carrying on propaganda 
among the people. 

A class for the training ^ of villap Chamars in the extraction of fat from 
dead cattle and the conversion of offal into useful manure was opened at Kosmi 
in Balaghat under the auspices of the District Village Uplift Committee, and 
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arrangements were made with the All-India Village Industries Association, Wardha, 
to depute a trained worker to Balaghat to teach village uplift workers the 
method of a more profitable disposal of carcasses of animats. A class was 
opened on the 20th Match and 40 to 50 Chamais from the neighbouring villages 
attended it regularly and showed great interest. 

A scheme for the establishment of a dead cattle institution in the Tannery 
Buildings at Nagpur has been sanctioned for the training of Ohamars in (1) art 
of flaying, (2) salting and curing of raw hides, (3) manufacture of flesh and bone 
manure, (4) extraction of animal fat and (5) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, etc. 

Three Students have been sent to Calcutta to attend the demonstration class of 
umbrella-making, and it is hoped that when they return after six months they will 
be able to set up a cottage industry of umbrella-making in the province. Training 
of boys at the All-India Village Industrios Institution at Wardha has been airanged 
and twelve boys have been selected. 

A Labour (3frico has been established under the general supervision of the 
Director of Industries to collect abstract, aualyso and publish statistics relating to 
industries and conditions of labour. 

The scheme of a cottage industries institute which was sanctioned in the 
previous year has been given practical eflect to, and courses in weaving, dnrrie- 
making, toy-making and basket-making have been o[)ened both at dubbulporo 
and at Akola, 


VlDYAMANDIR SciIE.\IE 

If the C. P. Government did nothing olse than introducing the Vidyamandir 
Scheme in the province they would have earned the gratitude of (he people of 
whole ludia for the lead they have given in educational reforms in the country. 
The Vidya-Maudir scheme has been prepared under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself with a view to liquidate (he mass illiteracy witn the minimum cost. 
And consistently with the ideal of the Congress of which Mahatmaji is the 
undisputed leader, tlie Government have taken up the scheme in right earnest and 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for it. 

An organizing officer of Vidya-Mandiis has been appointed and training school for 
pil teachers opened at Wardha from the 20ih April 10 8. A monthly bulletin in 
Iiudi entitled the ‘‘Vidya Mandir Samachar” is being issued every month to keep 
the public informed of the progress. The Zakir Hussain Committee has framed the 
syllabus which has been translated into Hindi and Marathi. Several institutions 
have already bean started under the scheme. 

Government have decided to remit the duty chargeable under the Stamp Act 
in respect of a deed of gift of immovable property executed in favour of the 
chairman of the managing committee or the titistees of an educational institution 
recognized by the Provincial Government as a Vidya Mandir or established under 
any law regulating such institution. 


Adult Schools 

Provision has been made for a grant of Rs. 2,000 in 1938-39 for establishing 
50 adult schools under the district council in the Central Provinces and 
Bcrar. A grant of Ks. 40 per school will be paid for the maintenance of such schools. 
Forty-four of these schools have already beeu established. 

Physical TJmvi Scheme 

A sum of Rs. 50 000 has beeu provided in 1938-39 for expenditure on this scheme. 
The question of the appointment of a Central Physical Uplift Board to assist the 
Ilon’ble Minister for Education in organizing the working of this scheme is under 
consideration. 

A large number of teachers and students carried on village uplift work during the 
last summer vacation in response to an appeal issued by the Hon’bio Minister for 
Education. 

Harijans and Aboriginals 

Provision was made for the expenditure of Rs. 34,000 in 1938-39 for payments of 
stipends to Harijan students in all grades of schools and colleges as also tor payment 
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of grant of Rs. 300 por annum to oacli District Harijan Sowak Sangh for oxpondituro 
on tho education of U irijans. A second grant of Rs. 300 per annum will also bo 
paid to each of these Sanghs for tho sup})ly of books and school materials to tho 

students. 

A sura of Rs. 17,3fi0 has boon provided in l9.'l8-39 for Oftening schools for the 

children of aboriginal tribes in the Mandia district and in the zamindaii art'as in the 

Chanda, Ohhindwara, Rilaspur and Drug distritds. Recognized hostels f(]r Gonds will 
also bo paid grants at Rs. 3 per raonsi'ra per boatder fiom the provision and the 

salary of three Good piopagandists will be charged to this provision. 

Provision has also been made for the ostablishraent of two more circulating libraries 
in the rural areas of each distiict. 

The Provincial Government has locognized tlie Seva Samiti Hoy Scouts A.ssociation, 
India, and it has been notified to all the tcacheis in the educitional institutions that 
they are allowed to join and help the movement by .starting troop.s, companies and 
packs. An annual grant of l\s, (),700 has been paid to the As.sociation to meet tho 
expenditure on headquarters stafT including travelling allowance, camp ex[)Ouses and 
contingencies, etc. for tho yoar 103S-39. 

Rural Uclht 

A rural uplift scheme for tho establishment of .50 centres during 1938-.39 in 
the Central Provinces and IJeiar was drawn up in consultation with the All-India Village 
Industries Association as |»romised by (fovt'inrnent during tlic coui’so of the budget speech 
in September 1939. Tho scheme combines botli rural uplift and sutisidiary occupa¬ 
tions as it is considered that wdihout sorati moans of economic improvement much 
headway cannot bo made in tho direction of better farming, belter sanitation and 
better living. In this selierae encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving has 
been given a promintmt place. 

Ruial uplift centres will be selected after a careful survey by a trained w’orker 
to be obtained from the All India Village Imiustries Association or tho All-India 
Spinners’ Association. Roth those Associations have tlieir headouaiteis at AVardha. 
This w’ill facilitate liai.sori between them and the Rural G[)lift Depattraont of 
Government. The centre is to comprise villages within a radius of live miles of 
the central village. Such centres will lie selected from villages having a tradition 
behind them of spinning or a profitable cottage industry wjjicli can lie revivi'd 
through tho efforts of local men wdth Government liolp. The centres w'lll he 
scattered all over the province in order to disseminate new and healtJiy ideas for 
propaganda purposes. Each centre wall be in charge of one woikor who will he 
paid Rs. 20 fior mensem. These wu^rkers will ho trairu'd at a central instiluto for a 
a poiiod of about nine months. Mr. Shrikrishna Jaju of tiie All-liulia Village Induslrics 
Association has promised to help in training those wujrkcrs. 

Tho [U'ogress of work wiil inciudo general welfare and a subsidiary ocoupation. 
Tlie general welfare activities will embrace sanitation, heallii and hygiene, villagu 
roads, cleaning of wells and tanks and provision of water-supidy, adult education and 
agricultural propaganda. On the industry side, it is proposed to w'oik at least one 
oil mill throughout tlio year so that the village may get fiesii, pure and nutritious oil. 
The manufacture of khadi will bo the principal industry, the outturn of which will 
increase yearly until it reaches worth Rs, 1,200 in the fourth year, whicli is likely 
to be required for the needs of villages within a ladius of live miles. Other 
subsidiary industries, such as ropemaking, rice-husking and dal-milliug will also bo 
introduced ou improved methods. 

EcoxVomy Move 

lu order to economise expenditure, Government has decided that tho daily allow¬ 
ance admissible to the Hon’ble Ministers should be reduced from Rs. 9 to Rs. 5 and 
the road mileage allowance from eight annas to four annas por mile for journeys 
Within the Province with effect from 5th August 1938. Bimilarly, it has been decided 
to reduco the rates of mileage and daily allowance admissible to the Hou’blo Speaker 
while od tour within the Province from tho annas eight a mile and Rs. 9 per diem 
to annas four a mile and Rs. 5 per diem respectively with effect from the same date. 

Better Relation 

Government issued circular instructions that the Deputy Commissioners should, on 
request, place at the disposal of a member of the Legislative Assembly all information 
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touching the welfare of the constituency which ho represents, except for instance, 
information relating to-* 

fa) confidential subjects ; 

(b) recommendations made to superior authorities. 

(c) personal cases, and 

(d) matters pending or likely to bo the subject of adjudication in a court of law. 
The instructions also emphasize the importance of the development of relations of 

mutual coiilMonco and harmony between all officers of Government, particularly the 
Deputy Commissioners on the one hand and the local Members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the other. Tlie instructions go on to say that Government hopes that 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly will utilize the information received from 
the Deputy Commissioners to dissipate any misconceptions about local events or 
activities. 


Activities of the Assam Government 

The Congress Ministry was born in Assam in a rather exciting and dramatic 
atmosphere. In the last 8eptembor (1938) session of the Assembly the Opposition tabled a 
no-confidonco motion on the Haadullah Cabinet. In the face of the impending 

crisis, the Premier, Sir Md. Saadullah, who just managed to carry on the 

administration of the Province for nearly a year and a half with the support of 

heterogenous corahino, beat a hasty retreat and tendered resignation of his Cabinet 

without waiting for tlio verdict of the Assembly. Mr. G. N. BardoJoi, the Op[)OSition 
leader was invited hy tin? Governor to form a cabinet. He accepted the offer 
and submitted the names of the personnel of his proposed cabinet. The Governor 
a[)proved them. But in the meantime the auti-C)ngress elements, Moslem Leaguers 
and European planting interests combined under what is called the Assam United 
Party and tabled as many as 50 no-conlidouoo motions on Mr. Bardoloi and his 
colleagues who ware yet to l)e sworn in. A point of order was raised and the 
Speaker ruled that no no-couhdonce motion be admitted against a Ministry which had 
not as yet taken the oath of office. He thus spoiled the game of the Opposition 
and adjourned the Assembly sine die, acting on the suggestion of Mr. Bardoloi, 
tho loader of the House. 

The Assembly dispor.sod and the now Ministers went to tlie Constitution Hall 
to take their oath of office. But soon after their arrival there, they were told 
that tho Governor had postponed tlio oath*taking ceremony. An official 
Gaz'dte Extraordinary was, however, already issued and circulated announcing 
the foimation of the now cabinet and after tins dramatic turn of events, the 
copies of the Gazette weio recalled and tho whole country had a hearty laughter at 
tho plight of tho thou Governor who was re.spousible for this bungle. But soon, 
liowover, good sense prevailed on him and he realised the futility of his attempt 

to bring back into powor a party which had been disci edited so often in the 

past and which was nothing but a queer amalgam of so many conflicting 
interests, without iiaving a common policy or programme. Tlio next day, therefore, 
ho called back the new Ministers, administered them the oath and formerly installed 
them in office. This is, iu brief, tho story of tho birth of tho Congress Coalition 
Ministry in Assam. 

When tho present Ministry was formed in September last in tho midst of such 
turmoil, the public wore naturally doubtful about its fato for tho air was still 
full of .sounds of .sabre-rattling of tho Leaguers and European planters who 
declared from house-top that it was a minority Ministry and as such it would 
collapse the moment tho open session of tho Assembly mot. Tho Assembly, 
however, did meet and in its December session, the division list on the no- 

conlideuco motion sponsored by the Opposition disclosed that it was in stronger 

position than was ever thought of. Tho latest position of the Ministerialist party is 
60 in a house of 108 members, including the Speaker. 

It must bo mentioned en passant that Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 
President, played a very important role iu the formulation of the Congress 
Ministry in Assam. He went to Shillong at tho grave risk of his health, for he 
was not keeping well at that time, and assisted the Congress Party with 
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his wise counsel and excellent whipping which it badly nooJod. For all this, 

he deserves the grateful thanks of the people of the whole Province. 

Congress Programme 

The present Ministry is not purely Congress, it is a Coalition Ministry. But as 
all the members in it have accepted the Congress principle and programme, it is 

as good as a pure Congress Ministry. Following the Congress principle, the 

Ministers have accepted the salary of Rs. 500 each and introduced in the adminis¬ 

tration the spirit of nationalism and service which was absent in the former 
regime. Formerly, the relation between the Police and the peofilp, specially 
Congressmen, was one of mistrust and suspicion. But this Ministry have set it 
right and put in a basis of mutual help and understanding. The Premier, Mr. 
Bardoloi has issued a circular to ail Government servants, especially the Police, 
explaining to them the change of administration and impressing upon them the 
desirability of changing their outlook in the present changed circumstances. Ho has 
asked them not to forget that they are the sorvnnts of the people and not their 
masters as they formerly considered them to be and advised them always to work 
in that spirit. 


Economy Move 

The Ministry have also introduced a number of other reforms in the administra¬ 
tion. As already said they have reduced their salary and given the savings thus 
accrued for the uplift of the tribal people. They have made further reduction in 
land revenue much in excess of what was granted by the last Cabinet. They have 
remitted the land revenue in the areas affected by the last floods. They have 
effected economy in the expenditure on the administration by making an all-round 
10. p. c. reduction in tlie travelling allowance of the Ministers and Government 
officials. They have released all political prisoners and detenus. They have 
formulated an industrial scheme for the improvement of all small industries. They 
have introduced reforms in jails in the Province. As a measure of further economy, 
with a view to realising more funds for their utilisation on the nation-building work, 
they are reorganising services fixing where possible new scales of pay and restricting 
expenditure on less useful public woiks. They have curtailed the Police budget and 
given more money for the education of the tribal people of backward communities. 
They are going to introduce labour legislation for the benefit of the workers at 

Digboi and in tea plantations. To tap additional sources of revenue they propose 

to mtioduce in the next session of tlie Assembly the following five taxation bills 
and it is expected that when these bills aro passed and placed on the statute book 
the Government will bo able to wipe out the chronic deficit of the Province 

(1) Assam Agricultural Income tax Bill. 

(2) Assam JSalcs of Motor Spirit and Lubicrants Taxation Bill. 

(3) Assam Sales Tax Bill to provide for imposition and collection of tax on 
sales of articles of luxury. 

(4) Assam Excise (Amendment, Bill to secure greater control over the 

consumption of liquor. 

(5) Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill to make an addition to public 

revenue of Assam and for that purpose to impose a tax on entertainments and other 
amusements and on certain form of bettings. 

(6) Assam Prohibition bill will also bo introduced for prohibition of manufacture, 
sale and consumption of liquors, ‘tadi’ and drugs in the Province. 

Another bill for distribution of powers of the Commissioners of Surma Valley and 
Assam Valley Divisions will also bo introduced in view of the fact that the Post 
of the Surma Valley Commissioner has been abolished. Provision has also been 
made in this bill for discharge of duties devolving on the Commissioners in the 
event of the remaining post of the Assam Valley Commissioner being also abolished. 


Activities of the N. W. Frontier Pr. Government 

The following account of the activities of the N. W. Frontier Government was 
contributed to the Press by Mr. Ram Lai Chanda :— 

The present Ministry in the Frontier Province took office on 7th September, 1937 
i.e., about 8 months after the introduction of the Provincial Autonomy in the Province. 
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the Party at tlia time of its birtli coasisted of only 19 members elected oa CoDgress 
ticket ia a house of 50 members, including the speaker. The Congress Party, there¬ 
fore, at the time of their coming into existence on the Ministerial benches, could not 
claim to have a true majority in the House and had to depend on other Progressive 
elements to be able to share the responsibility of the administration on an efficient 
basis. The Democratic Party of Hazara District under the load of Hon’ble Khan 
Mohammad Abbas Khan, which had broken away from tiio Qayum Ministry, came to 
the rescue of the Congress Party in their effort to oust the reactionary Government 
from tho land of the l)tave Pathans, substituting it by a popular government. A few 
unattached members also jointed the Party, which gamed a clear majority for the 
purpose of running the government. Having formed a coalition under these circums¬ 
tances, Dr. Kliari Sihih, tlie Leader of the Party, accepted the invitation of His 
Excellency to form a stable government in the Province. The Party added to its 
strength by winning three bye-elections, counting 22 Congress members in a Ministerial 
Party of 27 members. The resignation of Mohd. Samiu Jan, owing to differences with 
tlio Ministry, again reduced its strength by one vote. Another handieap which tho 
Congress Party had to encounter m tins peculiar Province was tliat it had to depend 
on the subvention of a crore of rupees from the Central Government to run the 
mllexible revenue of hardly Rs. 8,000,000. 

Kelief to Peasantry 

Tho first relief granted by tlie Miuistiy was a iemission of the land revenue of 
about one lakh which was granted to the petty land-holders paying a land 
revenue of Rs. 5 or below. What a marked contrast with tlie acliievements of Sir 
Sikandar’s Ministry in the Punjab, whose all agrarian reforms benefited tlve big 
landholders at the cost of the poor peasants. Dr. Khan’s cabinet remitted another 
lakh of rupees from the water rates to the sugar cane growers of Mardan and 
I’osbawar districts, who were in utter distress in addition to a remission of Us- 55,000 
in laud revenue to the zemindais of Mardan District. Another remission of four 
annas in a rupee was granted for the Kharif harvest of 1937. Tho Government 
further suspended tlie recovery of tho irrecoverable loans of the Takavi which 
amounted to more than 2 and oiie-fourih lakhs. The annual instalment paid by the 
Municipality of D. 1. Khan towards the construction of bund was reduced by 
Rs, 50,000, its yearly interest being ieduced from 6 to 3 per cent. 

Koiiat Loan 

Although tho Government of tlie Province ordered a remission of Rs. 2,10,000 
in connection with the Kohat loan, the action of Dr. Khan’s Ministry had been 
the subject of severe criticism not only amongst the opponents of the Paity, but 
also by the Congressmen themselves who characteri.sed it as a glaring instance of the 
breach of promise. It may be recalled that the Congress Ministry had 
advocated the entire remission of this loan in their election manifesto in addition to 
the promise made by various members of the Paity in the course of tho election¬ 
eering campaign. Another reason why tlie Government is being condemned in this 
connection is that they had enjoyed this reraissiou from the I'eutral Government 
which had originally advanced the sura. Deputations of Koliatios had waited upon 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi during their Frontier sojourn. Tiio Frontier 
Government was repoited to have agreed to the reconsideration of thoir decision. 

Local Self Govern.ment 

The principal achievement of the Ministry in the domain of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment is the abolition of the nominated block and tho ex-oflicio chairman and 
pi'esidents of the District Boards and the Municipal Committee throughout the 
Province. The Ministry of Local Self-Government have further under their 
consideration, a proposal to do away with the nominated element in tho notified 
areas with the exception of ex-officio presidents. The Government have issued 
preliminary notifications regarding the establishment of village couuc Is (Pauchyats) 
on an experimental basis in the districts of Peshawar, Mardan and Dera Ismail 
Khan. The Government have a'so apjiroved the system of joint electorate with 
reservation of seats for tlie minorities in District Boards, Municiiiahties and Notified 
area Committee. To eradicate corruption from the c vic alramistration of the 
Province the Ministry have suspended a number of local bodies including the 
Municipal Committees of Banna and Abbottabad. The Government have also decided 
to constitute small town committees in Baffa and other places. 

33 
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Indebted AGRicuLTURi^L Relief Act 

With a view to giving relief to indebted agriculturists tho Indebted Agricultural 
Relief Act sponsored by Hon’blo Qazi Attaullah Khan, Minister of Education was 
passed by the Assembly on the lines of the Madras Relief Indebtedness Act. This 
Act, however, led to a vigorous opposition both inside and outside tho Assembly by 
tho minority communities of the i’rovinco. Meetings wore held in every nook* and 
corner of the Province where Hindus and Sikhs protested against the legislation and 
appealed to the Government to withhold his assent from it. A minorities conference 
was also held at Peshawar where a vehement criticism of this measure was indulged, 
liai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khauna, the Hindu leader, and ex-Finance Minister, was 
leading the agitation on this issue. 

Village Communications 

About Rs. 7,00,000 was spent on the constiuctiou of new roads, improvements 
to existing cross-country road, and reconstruction of bridges fiorn provincial share 
in the road-development iund. Anothei sum of Rs. 13,000 was spent on inter-villago 
communication which was mot out of the grant of the Central (Jovernmunt for 
economic development of ratal aieas. 

Medical Relief 

To take sliingent measuies lot the treatment and prevention of Tuberculosis, tho 
(xoveinmont has decided for the construction of a sanitarium at Dadot, m Hazara 
District. It will have 04 beds suited to all classes, involviug a recurriing expendituie 
of Rs. 23,000 per auniun for its mainteuiance. The opening of the sanitaiium. 

which has been considerably delayed on account of tloods in river Siren will 

take place by April next. The scheme of medical ('xamiuation of school cliildreii 

has beou extended to schools in selected areas, (irarifs have been given for an 
up-to-date hospital in Mardan for constituting an X Ray department of Lady 

Reading Hospital at Peshwai, for the extentiou of female medical aid to difl’erent 
hospitals by the appointment of lady doctois, tiaitied nurses and the starting of 
maternity weifaie centres. 

Industrialisation of Province 

Realising that the only w'ay to mitigates unemployment amongst the educated youths 
of the Province, with a view to usher in a new era of prosperity for the people to 
better its finances, and to exploit the various re.souices of tho IToviuee to attain 
maximum benefits, the Frontier Oovoruraent has taken on hands several proposals for 
the industrialisation of the Province. To give practical shape to their schemes it has 
been decided to set up a big sugar factory at Fakhat Bai, tho well-known sugar-cane 
growing centre of tlie North in Mardan District. Tho Company has already been 
floated and the Government has bought shaies worth Rs. 2,UO,OOU. Tho Company will 
start wot king from Apiil next, the machinery is on Us way to the country. The 
Provincial Government have agreed to grant, permission for tho orectiou of a tanning 
factory at Peshawar, on the condition that 80 por cent, oi tho un-skilled labour em¬ 
ployed in the factory shall be the inhatntants of this ITovinuc, that in the allotment 
of shares, prefeiouce shall bo given to Frontier capital, in addition to reserving 10 
per cent, of the total shares for the labourers themselves. T'he Government has fur¬ 
ther decided that 5 per cent, of tho net prolit of the Company shall be spent for the 
cemforts and betteiment of the labourers. Tho Government has further ordered the 
industrial survey of the Province to exploie other avenues for tho starting of more 
industiial concerns. The Goveinraeiit has also started a llatidloom Weaving Institute, 
having spent Rs. 9,000 on the purchase of wool-caidiug and spiuuiug set, Rs. 17,000 
on the purchase of woollen raising and ruiishing plant and Hs. 15,000 on the purchase 
of haud-wovon cotton cloth finishing calandar. 

Education 

The Frontier Government have opened 50 more Distiict Board primary schools for 
boys in addition to a number of adult schools in the Province. The post of the 
Diiector of Public Instruction was provincialized and for the first time an Indian was 
appointed to tho job, in addition to keeping in abeyance tho post of tlie Inspector of 
Veinacular Education, which has saved the Province a sum of Rs. 9,000 per annum. 
A sum of R.s. 44,0C0 was sanctioned as uon-rccurring grant for agiicultural classes in 
the Islamia College at Peshawar. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha~22r(l July to 27ih. July 1938 

A <jf ilio Woikin;^ C)fiimitloo w.is lioM at Wardha, 23-27 duly, 1938. Shri 

Subhas Chaudta Bnso prosidr*!. 

Tho raombors jtinsuQt. weio Maulatia Abtil Kalani Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallablibhai Patel, Rijeudra Prasad, .Tamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Qhaffar Khan, 
Bhulabhai Dpsai, Pattabhi iSitaramayya, Sarat Cliaudra Rose, Shankarrao Deo, 
Harekrishna Melitab and -I. R. Kripalani. 

Minuter 

Tlio minutes of tho last meeting woio confirmed. 

The An’dhra, Kerala and Karnatak DtruxATioNS 

Tho And lira and Korala Separation and the Karnatak Unification deputations waited 
on tho Working Committee. The Committee hoard them at great length and passed 
the following resolution :— 

“Having heard tho views of the deputations of Andhra P. C. C., tbo Andhra 
Mahasabha, the Karnatak Unification Committee, the Karnatak F. C. C. and the Kerala 
P. C. C, on the question of the redistribution of provinces in India on a Jinguistio 
basis for administrative purposes, this Committee declares that the resolution of the 
Madras legislature on linguistic provinces and of tho Bombay legislature on the 

separation of tho Karnatak province were passed with the previous sanction of the 
Parliamentary Rub-Committee and tho full approval of this committee. This Com¬ 
mittee desires to assure the people of tho area concerned th«t tho solution 

of this question would bo undertaken as a part of the future scheme of the 

(lovernment of India as soon as tho Congress has the power so to do and calls upon 
tho people of this area to desist from any further agitation in this behalf which 
may divert attention from the main issue now before tho country. 

Provincial Quota 

The Coramitfoo considered tho letter of the Rind P. C. C. for tho reduction in 
the provincial quota. Tho opinion of tho Committee was that no reduction was 

possible. 


Complaints about Local Bodies 
Tho following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that no oorapU'uts in coouection with election and other affairs of the 
Municipal and other local bodies be addressed to or entertained by the Working 
Committee, until after such complaints have boon placed before tho final provincial 
authority and decided upon,” 

Settlement in Connection with Dry Fruit Trade 
The following resolution w^as passed : 

“The Working Committee appreciate the action of tho Afghan Government in 
abolishing tho monopolistic arrangements made by them for controlling tho export 
trade in dry fruit which were detrimental to tho interests of Indian merchants in 
Afghanistan and India. Tho Committee welcome the restoration of status quo in 
this behalf which will help to improve friendly feelings between the people of India 
and Afganistan.” 

Late Biiri Raia Rau 
The following resolution was passed ; 
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“The Woikin^ ('ommittee expressed their sorrow at the premature and sudden 
death of Sfni H. Riija Rao, the foimer ofTice secretary of the A. I. C. C. and convey 
their ooiKlolcnce to the family of the deceased.” 

“Resolved that a j^ratuity of Rs. 1,000 be granted to tlie widow of Shii B. Raja 
Ran in lecogiiilion of his loyal services to the Congress Oiganisation.” 

Note : Shi is Rhidahhai Desai and Sarat Chandra Bose were good enough 
to contfiluite half of this amount. The lemaining half (Rs. 50L) was to be paid 
from the A. 1. C. C. funds. 

Expert Committee 

The following resolution was passed : 

“With leferonce to the resolution passed by the Woiking Curamittoe at Wardha 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Export Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industiial Plan, it is lesolvi'd that as a 
preliminary step tlie President be authorised to convene a eonferenco of the 
Ministers of Industries at an early date and call for a leport of the existing in¬ 
dustries ojteraiing iu different provinces and the neds and jiossibilities of new ones.” 

Bin A ri-Beng ali Controvers V 

The following resolution was passed ; 

“Resolved that Rhri Rajendra Prasad be autborisod to go into the Biliari-Hongali 
coutrovoisy relating to the questions of (I) Domicile, (2) Ihiblio Seivices (3) Educa¬ 
tion and (4) Trade and Commerce, and settle it finally. 

“Pending the settlement of this controversy, the Woiking Committee appeal to 
all concerned, paiticularly to the Press of Behai and Bengal to desist from any 
further agitation in this behalf and help in creating a proper aimosphere for the 
just and harmonious solution of the whole problem.” 

Deputation of Vaids and Homeopaths 

The Demitation waited upon the Woiking Committee. The view of the Deputa¬ 
tion were neard at some length and the following lesolution was jiassed : 

“The Working Committee received a deputation of medical practitioners other than 
allopaths. The Committee aie of opinion that inniimt'iable pe:sons in towns and 
villages of India are receiving the benefit of treatment under other systems like 
Ayurveda, Unani and Homeopathy and tht'y should leceivo recognition and en¬ 
couragement from Congress Govornmonts. The Committee aio further of opininou 
that while measuios may be adopted to cnsuio efficiency of such practitioners, 
nothing should bo done to peualise any pai ticular system. As regards the objection 
to particular proposals iu the Bill jiending before tlie Legislative Assembly of 
Bombay, the matter is referred to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee.” 

Indian States 

(a) By the Haripura resolution the Congress Committees in the Indian States 
were placed under the direct control of the Working Committee. In this connection 
the following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that for the time being, the State Congress Committees do function 
as heretofore under tho jurisdiction of their res{;ectivo Provincial Congress 
Committees.” 

(b) Congratulatious to Mansa and other States, The following resolution was 
passed : 

“Tho Working Committee congratulate tho i»eople of Mansa, Wala, Ramduig, 
Jamkhandi and Miraj on the success tliey have achieved iu their bravo and non¬ 
violent struggle for the vind cation of their economic and political rights.” 

(c) Sympathy for Nilgiri (Utkal). The following resolution was passed: 

“The Working Committee express their sympathy for the people of Nilgiri State 
in Orissa on the non-violent struggle they have been caiiying on apinst the re¬ 
gulations banning meetings, processions and the formation of associations within 
the Blate.” 
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COORG 

Tho Hiiripura rosjliition about Coorg has not boon |)rop 0 ily recorJod in the 
Biillotiu. It is rocotdod that Coorg bo unitod “with Karnatak in th(3 province of 
Bombay/’ It should ho that Coorg bo united “with Karnatak in the province of 
Madras.” Tho Committee authorised tho correction. 

Si K All 

Tho following resolution was passed ; 

“Having heard tho account of tho settlement of Jaipur-Sikar dispute from Shri 
Jamnalal Rijaj, the Committee congratulate the people of Sikar on having listened 
to his counsel and sliown the true spirit of bravery in having decided to give up 
the idea of armed resistance and adopt tho method of non-violence resulting in the 
prevention of bloodshed whieh was imminent. 

“The Working (’ommittee regret the needless loss of life that resulted during the 
recent firing in Sikar on the 4th duly and express their condolence to the families 
of the deceased. 

“The Working Committee hope that in the future dealings with the people of 
Sikar tho Jaipur authorities will act in a spirit of concili ation so as to restore friend¬ 
ly relations betwoou tho State and tho Rao Raja and tho people of Sikar.” 

Prksidkntr of Local Bodifs and Party Discipllve 

On a reference made by Mahakosal P. C. C. whether tho Presidents of local 
bodies who were Congressmen were above party discipline, it was decided that the 
Prosuhuits of such bodies if they were Congressmen were as much bound by the 
Congress disai[)line as any other Congressman, 


The C* P* Ministerial Crisis 

The Commit tee as it met on the 23rd was informed of wdiat had happened upto 
then by Shri Vallabhbbai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Suo-Committeo. 
The compiomise arrived at Pachraarhi had not been carried out obviously by tho 
Premier. The Ministry was not therefore working smoothly. There were press 
reports that two Ministers had put their resignation in the hand of the Premier on 
July 15. Dr. Kbare sent a report to Shri Vallabhbhai Patel that he and some of 
his colleagues had not come to any agreement about some of tho items of the 
Pachraarhi corafiromise. At the same time the Premier wrote that he would not 
take any tirocipitatc action and leave the matter to Shri Vallabhbhai for final decision 
and would keep him informed about furtber develmiraents. Be did not however 
mention anything ahiut any resignations from his Cabinet. Khri Vallabhbhai sent 

word to I)r. Kh iro not to precipi tate matters as the whole question would be gone 

into and decided upon by the Parliamentary 8ub- Committee and tho Working 
Committee meeting on the 23rd July. On the morning of the 21st however, Nagpur 
and the whole of India were surprised and shocked to learn that Dr. Khare along 

with two of liis colleagues, bhris Goie and Doshmukh had resigned and their 

resignations had been accepted by the Oovernor. The remaining three Ministers, 
Shris Shukla, Misra and Mehta who had refused to resign were dismissed by the 
Governor. Not only this but during the course of tho night of the 20th a new 
Ministry had been formed without the consent and permission of tho Congress 
authorities. 

What had happened was that on the noon of tho 19lh Dr. Khare had enquired 
of his colleagues if they would resign in the event of his resigning. Tne 3 
Mahakoshal ministers informed him that they would not, without orders from the 
Congress higher authorities and that ho himself should not precipitate matters, 
on the eve of the meetin gs of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and 
Working Committee. Dr. Khare however sent his resignation and that of the two 
consenting ministers. Thereupon the Governor invited the throe remaining 
ministers to put in their resignation. They asked for time to consult the Congress 
authorities. They put themselves in touch with Shri Rajendra Prasad who was at 
Wardha on the night of the 20th. Shri Rajendra Prasad advised them not to 
resign and sent letters to Dr. Khare, Gole and Deshmukh advising them to withdraw 
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their resignations or at least not insist upon their acceptance till the Working 

Committee had met. These letters had no effect. The Mahakoshal ministers informea 

the Governor that as instructed by the Congress authorities they were unable to 
resign Thereupon the Governor accepted the resignations of the 
Premier and the 2 ministers who had resigned and terminated the office of the 

remaining 3 ministers. At 5 a.m. on the 21st he called Dr. Khare to form 

a new ministry. Dr. Kharo gave the names of Shris Gole, Desbmukh, Agnibhoj 
and Pyarelal Bingh as his new colleagues. All this drama was enacted during 

tiie course of one night. 

Tho Parliamentarv Kuh-Coramitfoe that met at AVardha on Iho 22ad called 
Dr, Khare. Tho President was also j>resont. The President and tho ('lommittoe 

had some discussion with Dr. Khare who was now convinced that ho had com¬ 
mitted a grave error of judgment in resigning himself and calling upon his 
collogues to do likowiso without *:onsnltiiig cither tlie Pailiameiitary ISub-Coramittee 
or tiiG Working Committee. Tho only i;<inise therefore left for him was to 

undo the wrong that had been done. Dr. Kliufe with the advice of the 

Picsident and the Parliamentaiy >Sab-Oomraittee returned to Nagpur and placed 
the following letter of lesiguatiou in the hands of the Governor on tho 2.‘}rd ; 

“Dear Sii‘ Francis, 

yince ray resignation and formation of the new Cabinet 1 have had oppor¬ 
tunities of consulting tlie Congrt'ss President and tho I’ai liamentary 8ub- 
Committeo. As a result of this consultation I have come to loalise that in 
Mibmilting resignation and forming a new (;abiuet I have acted hastily and committed 
an erior of judgment. I, therefore, hoieby tender resignation on belialf of myself 
and my colleagues." 

On the evening of 2oid Dr. Khare was again called to A\’aidha to meet the 
AVoikiug Committee, d'he Committee indicated to him that tlio natural conscquenco 
of his resignatiort as the Premier was that he should ixssign tho leadership of the 
G. P. Parliarnmitary party. Ife accepted Ibis position hut informed tho Committee 
that after his resignation was accepted by tho party, ho would again put himself 
forward as a candidate for the same {>osition. Tho (.ornmittoo indicated to him that 
after all that had happened it would not bo proper for him to adopt such a course. 
Tn tho event of his persisting tho committee would he constrained to pronounce 
their judgment on the seiies of events culminating in his forming the new ministry. 
Dr. Kharo however insisted upon what ho called his light to contest the olecliou 
for Die loaderslii}). 

Tho Committee also advised Dr. Khare to call the meeting of the party on the 27th 
at AVardha. In this connection he issued the following notice calling a meeting of the 
C. P. Parliamentary party : 

“A special meeting of tho C, P, and Dtu-ar Congress Assembly Paity will bo lield 
at AVardha on Wednesday tho 27th July at 9 a.m, to consider : 

1. The situation created by the resignation of the Premier and his two colleagues, 
tho dismissal of the three Mahakoshal Ministers, the reformation of tho new Ministry 
and its subsequent resignation ; 

2. Resignation of the Leader ; 

3. The election of the Leader. 

Under some misapprehension telegrams have been sent to some members of the 
party informing them that tho above meetings will ho held at Nagpur. They will 
please note that the above meeting will be held at AA’^ardha and not at Nagpur." 

On the 25th evening Dr, Khare along with the Congress President and some mem- 
beis of tho Working Committee met Gandhlji at Shegaon. After some discussion it 
was proposed that Dr. Kharo should make a statement and issue it to the press. Dr. 
Khare accordingly prepared a statement, yome additions and alteiations were 
suggested by Gandhiji. After considering these, Dr. Khare changed his mind and 
wanted time to consult his friends at Nagpur and decide whether he would issue 
the statement or not. De said that if by 3 p.m. on the 26th the AVorking Committee 
did not hear from him it must be considered that ho was not prepared to issue any 
statement. At 3 p.m. on the 26th the AVorking Committee woie informed by a phono 
message fiorn Nagpur that Dr. Kharo was not prepared to issue tho statement in 
question. The AVorking Committee thereupon passed the following resolution 
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Resolution 

“After having heard the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and given anxious considera¬ 
tion to the circumstances that happened since the agreement arrived at in Pachmarhi 
between tho Ministers in the presence of the members of the Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee and the Presidents of the three Provincial Congress Committees concerned 
and after having had several interviews with Dr. Khaie, the Working Committee 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that by the series of acts committed by Dr. 
Khare culminating in his resignation of his charge and demanding the resignation of his 
colleagues of their charge, Dr. Khare was guilty of grave errors of judgment which 
have exposed the Congress in tho C. P. to ridicule and brought down its prestige. 
He was also guilty of gross indiscipline in that he acted in spite of warning ai^ainst 
any precipitate action. IIis resignation was the direct cause of the exercise, for tho 
lirst time since ofTice acceptance by the Congress, by a Governor of his special powers 
whereby Dr. Khare’s three colleagues were dismissed. The Working Committee note 
with satisfaction that these three Congress Ministers showed their loyalty to the 
Congress by declining, without instructions from the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
to tender their resignations which were demanded by tho Governor. Dr. Khare was 
further guilty of indiscipline in accepting tho invitation of tho Governor to form a 
new ministry and contrary to tho practice of which he was aware in actually forming 
a now ministry and taking the oath of allegiance, without reference to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Sub-Comrnittoo and the Working Committee, specially when he knew that 
the meetings of those bodies were imminent. By all these acts of his. Dr. Khare has 
proved himself unwortliy of holding positions of resiionsibility in the Congress orga¬ 
nisation. He should be so considered till, by his services as a Congressman, he has 
shown himself well-balanced and capable of observing strict discipline and discharging 
the duties that may be undertaken by him. 

“The Working Committee have also come to the reluctant conclusion that H. E. 
the Governor of the C. i’. has shown by the ugly haste with wliich he turned night 
into day and forced tho crisis that has overtaken the province that he was eager to 
weaken and discredit tho Congress in so far as it lay in him to do so. The Working 
Committee hold that knowing, as he must have, what was going on among the mem¬ 
bers of the then cabinet and instructions ot the Parliamentary Sub-Committee he 
ought not to have, wiiii unseemly haste, accepted the resignation of the 
three Ministers and demanded tho resignation of tho other thiee, dismissed them on 
their refusal to resign and immediately called upon Dr. Khare to from a new 
Ministry aud sworn in the available members of the new Ministry without waiting 
foi tho meeting of tho Working Commiltoo which w^as imminent.” 

The Working Committee passed another resolution proscribing the procedure to 
bo followed in tlie paity meeting called for the JiTtii at Wardha. The resolution 
said: ‘With reference to ilie meeting of tho C. P. Congress Pailiameutary Paity 
convened at the instance of the Working Committee, the Working Committee decided 
that in tho special circumstances that have arisen the Piesidont do pieside over the 
meeting, communicate to it tho resolution of the Woiking Committee passed on the 
^6lh July 1338 relating to the ministerial eiisis in C. P. and oouduet its proceedings. 
Tho Working Committee also decide that the meeting bo held at the Navabharat 
Vidyalayu, Wardha.’’ 

Tho C. I’. Parliamentary party met as directed at W.iidlia on the 27th at 9 a. m. 
President Subhas Chandra Boso presided. Those present weio liio mernbeis of the 
C. P. Parliamentary Party, the members of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, the 
(Jeneral Secretaiy of the Cougress and tho Presidents of tiio 3. P. C. Cs—Mahukoshal, 
Nagpur and Boiar. Ju the voting however only the members of the party 
participated. 

The President began the proceedings by reading the resolution of the Working 
Committee. He then placed the resignation of Dr. Khare from tho leadership of the 
party before the meeting. This was accepted. He thereafter called upon tho 
members to elect their new leader. One member proposed the name of Dr. Khare 
and asked for the ruling of tlie President if his name could be proposed. The 
president pointed out that the resolution of the Working Committee was before the 
meeting and if in the face of that Dr. Khare’s name was proposed he would accept 
the proposal and allow voting thereon. On tho President giving this ruling the 
name of Dr. Khare was withdrawn. The other names proposed were those of 
Shris Jajnji, IShukla, Gupta, Khandekar, Mehta aud Deshmukh. As Jajnji’s consent had 
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not been taken liis nanu was withirawn. Shris Gupta, Khamlekar and Mehta 
declined to stand. Thom thus remained only 2 candidates in the fiold, Shris 
Shukla and Doshmiikh. Votes were taken. Shri Simkia got 47 and Shri Deslimukh 
12 votes. 13 members roraainod neutral. The President declared Shri Shukla as 
the duly elected Leader of the C. P. Parliarnentaiy party. 

Statement hy the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

As considerable interest is being taken by the public in the incidents culminating 
in the resignation of Dr. Khare from the Prime Ministership and tlie election of 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla as the Leader of the Cougioss Paity in the C. P. 
Assembly, and as inferences are being drawn from uuauthenticated facts, it is 
necessary to explain the correct facts of the case. 

Shortly before the meeting of the Working Committee in Bfimbay in the middle 
of May last, differences among the then Ministers of the C. P. and Borar became 
marked, and four of the Mmisreis tendered their resignations to tlie Piimo Minister. 
One of them later withdrew his resignation. Without taking their party into con¬ 
fidence, all the Ministers came to Bombay and sought the assistance of the Working 
Committee. The matter was thus placed befoie the Working Committee which 
asked the Parliamentary Sun-Committt'c to have a meeting of the Congress Party 
in the C. P. Assembly convened and the matter settled in consultation with it. 

Accordingly, a mooting of the Party was convened at Pachmarhi which was 
attended by the Chairman and one of the members of the Ptnliarnentary fciiub- 
Oommittee, as also the Pn*sideut.s of the Pioviuuiul Cungiess C-ommitleu of Berar, 
Nagpur aad Maliakoshal. Ultimately, the rniuisteis repotted to the Pailiamentary 
ISub Committee that they had themselves composed their differouco.'^, had agreed to 
a compromise and were piopared to work together. 

The Party and the ftub-Coramitteo dispersed with tlie hope tliat the differences 
had been settled, and the parties concerned would give effect to the terms of the 
compromise, and there would not he any more unseemly exhibition of differences. 
But the hope was doomed to disappointment, and reports began to reach Saidar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of tlie Pailiamentary Sub-Committee, that the terms 
were not being observed by Dr, Kliare, Thu Sardar had appoalod to Dr. Khare to 
observe the terras of the settlement honuutably and had also requested him to leavu 
the final decision to the judgment of tlie Working Committee, in case of dis¬ 

agreement. 

Things were going on in tliis way. wlien differences among the ministers again 
became acute about the 13th of .Inly, and reports appeared lu the pi ess that two of 
them, Messrs. Gole and Deshraukh, had tendered their resignations to the l^remier. 
On the 15th of July, Dr. Khare submitted his report to Sardar Patel about the 

steps taken to implement the Pachmaihi Agreement and of tlie situation as it stood 
up to that dale. lie also wiote to Sardar Patel that they had not beeti able 

to come to any agicornent till then, owing to marked differeuces in their resfiective 
outlooks, but at tiie same time assured him that ho would take no precipitate 

action and leave ihe matter to him for final decision. Ho requested the Sardar to 
give him an oppoitiinity to place his view-point before him before a decision was 
reached. He aided that he would keep the Sardar informed from time to time 
about the events as they occuned. Dr. Khare did not say any thing about the resigna¬ 
tions of his two colleagues. 

It will be remombi'rod that a mooting of the Woiking Committee had been fixed 
to take place at Wardha on the 9tli of July, but on account of the illness of the 
President, it had to be postponed to 23rd July. After this assurance from Dr. Khare, 
the Chairman of the Pailiamentary Sub-Committee naturally felt that nothing was 
going to happen until the 23id July, when the whole matter could be considered by 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and, if necessary, by the Working Committee ; so 
he went to Poona for a meeting of the Bombay Assembly Party and later to Ahmoda- 
bad for the inauguration of tho Prohibition campaign. 

Oi. the 19th July, Dr. Kliare wrote to his colleagues that he was going to resign 
and, after pointing out that under Parliamentary oonveutions when a Premier resigned 
his colleagues should also resign, he asked for an assurance from them that they 
would observe this eouvention and resign with him. On tlie 20ih July, Messrs. 
Shukla, Mishra and Mehta individually replied to him expressing their inability to 
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resign in the absence of instructions from the Parliamentary Committee or the Work¬ 
ing Committee. At noon the same day, Dr. Khare subraitteed his resignation to the 
Governor along with the resignations of his two colleagues, Messrs. Gole and Desh- 
raukh. The Governor wanted the resignations of the other three Ministers in pursu¬ 
ance of the convention referred to above. This vvas some time in the afternoon of 
the 20th July. Mr. Sliukla and others tried to get in telephonic touch with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel who was at Ahraedabad, but failed. Two of them then went to 
Wardha with Thakur Chhedilal, President of the Mahakoshal Provincial Congress 
Committee, and met Babu Uajondra Prasad and explained the situation to him. They 
all then saw Mahatma Gandhi at Shegaon, but he refused to give them any advice in 
the matter, as he liad iTfiisod to give any advice to Dr. Khare on previous occasions 
in respect of the dilTereiiees amongst the Ministers. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, however, advised the Ministers to explain to the Governor their 
relationship with the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee and 
to ask for time till the 2dtd .Inly and not to tender it, if he insisted on their resigna¬ 
tion in spite of their ex[)lanation. Babu Rajendra Pra.sad wrote letters to Dr. Khare, 
Mr. Gole and Mr Deshrankh, as also to Mr. Shukla, Mr. Mishra and Mr, Mehta in 
terms of this advice. Ho advised Dr. Khare not to precijiitate matters and to wait 
till the meeting of the Working Committee on the 2;ird of duly. He pointed out that 
the members of the Parliameutary iSub-Committee would all be at Wardha on the 
22nd of July and there was no reason for any precipitate action. He suggested to 
him to withdraw his resignation or at any rate to ask the Governor to hold it in 
abeyance. 

In his letter tp Messrs. Deshmukh and Gole, he advised them also not to precipitate 
matters and to withdraw tlieir resignations. It was ten o’clock at night when these 
letters were corafiloted and male over to Thakur Chhedilal to be delivered to the 
addressees, A telephonii; message was sent by Thakur Chhedilal from Wardha to Dr. 
Khare at Nagpur that an irapoitant communication was being sent to him. This 
message was received by Dr. Khare in the presence of Messrs Gole aud Deshmukh. 

On arrival at Nagpur shortly after midnight, Thakur Chhedilal went to the house 
of Dr. Khare whoco ho met Messrs Gole and Deshmukh and delivered the letters 
addressed to them. Ho could not deliver the letter to Dr. Khare as he was told that 
Dr. Khare was not in the house. He returned some time later and learnt from l)r. 
Khare’s chaulfeur that the Doctor was at home. Thakui Chhedilal waited till about 
2 a.m. when a messenger from the Government House came with some communication 
for Dr. Khare, which was received by Dr. Kharo’s son. Seeing this, Thakur Chhedilal 
rer|a 0 sted Dr. Khare’s sou to receive the letter which he liad brought from Babu 
Rajendia Prasad, but he refused to do so. Dr. Khare’s son says that he refused to 
take it as Thakur Chhedilal insisted upon a receipt. 

Messrs Shukla, Mishra and Mehta saw the Governor by appointment about 2 o’clock 
at night, and explained their reason for refusal to tender their resignations. There¬ 
upon, their services were terminated by the Governor, and they were informed of it 
at 5 early in the morning on the 21st. A new Ministry was formed by Dr. Khare 
and the oath of office was taken by such of the Ministers as were available some time 
in the forenoon of the 21st. 

When the members of the Parliamentary Snb-Committeo arrived at Waniha on the 
morning of the 22nd, they came t> know of wdiat had happened, and immediately 
wired to Nagpur requesting Dr. Khare and his now colleagues as also the dismissed 
Ministers to meet them in the evening at Wardha. Accordingly they came. The 
President of the Congress had also arrived by then. The President, the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee and some of the other members of the Woikiug Committee who had 
also arrived met Dr Khare, Messrs Deshmukh, Gole and Thakur Pyarelal and ascer¬ 
tained from them what had hajipened at Nagpur. The presidents of the Vidarbha and 
Mahakoshal Provincial Congress Committees were also present. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that Dr. Khare had sent a messenger to Thakur 
Pyarelal Singh as far back as the 17th to inquire if he w’^as willing to join a new 
Cabinet. From this, it is clear that after assurring Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on the 
15th that no precipitate action would bo taken and that he would keep him informed 
of developments, Dr. Khare had set about looking for persons in place of Pandit 
Shukla aud others. 

Thakur Pyarelal Singh wrote to him on the 18th giving his consent to join a new 
34 
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Cabinet, Dr. Khare admitted to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee that he mot the 
Governor’s secretary on the 19th and informed him of his intention to resign and his 
readiness to form a new Oabinet. 

Dr. Kliare did all this without lotting his colleagues or the Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee or the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committees know anything 
about his plans. It was only after getting the consent of Thakur Pyarelal Singh that 
he wrote to Messrs Bhukla, Mehta and Mishia communicating his intention to resign 
and asking for an assurance that they would also resign. It was also disclosed by 
Thakur Pyarelal Singh that on the morning of the 22ud, before ho agreed to take his 
oath of office, extracts from a letter purporting to have been written by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel were read out to him by Dr. Khare in order to assure him that he 
was doing nothing wrong in joining Dr. Khare’s noAV Cabinet. The letter is said to 
have contained directions to the addressees to follow the party leader. As Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel had no recollection of having written such a letter, Dr. Khaie, on 
being questioned, said that in the month of May, such a letter was written to some 
person in connection with a Municipal Board dispute. 

When all tliese facts were brought ^ out in tlie presence of Dr. Khare and his 
colleagues, it was pointed out to Dr. Khare that his actions iiad been unworthy of a 
person in his position. Ho and his colleagues were asked if they could see tlio 
mischief and the m stake and if they did so, what tliey would do to lectify it. 
They retired to a separate room for consultation amongst themselves. On their 
return, Dr. Khare admitted the error and expressed his willingness to lesign his 
Premiership. His coJloaguos undertook to do likowiso, Thakur i’yaielal Singh 
made a draft which in .substance was the same as the letter of resignation sent to 
the Governor on the 23rd. Dr. Khare communicated his decision on the telephone 
to the Secretary to the Govtu’uoi before lie left _ for Nagfmr at midnight. On the 

morning of the 23rd July, Dr. Khare sent his letter of resignation to the 

Governor and informed the Parliamentary Sub-Committee that he had done so. 

When the Working Committee met on the 23id it was felt that Dr. Khare 
should be invited again to discuss the position and accoidingly he met the Woikiug 
Committee in the afrernoon. It was suggested to him that a spocial meeting of the 
party should be called to discius the .sitaation to consider lies resignation of the 
party leadership and to elect a lyeader. He agreed to do so, and issued a notice 

convening a meeting of the patty on the 27th to transact the above business. At llie 

same time, Dr. Khare expressed Ins iuteutiou to stand as a candidate fur tlic 
leadership. 

The President and the members of the Working Committee advised him to give 
up his intoution in liis own interest. Dr. Khare was, however, unbending and left 
no doubt in the mind of the Working Committee that ho would stand as a 
caudida:e. 

On the 25th July, Dr. Khare was again invited and unco more advisc'd to give up 
Jiis intention to contest the election. When ho still refused, lie was advised to see 
Gandhiii at Whegaon, which he did in company with the President and some members 
of the tJommitteb. After discussion ho seemed agreeable not to stand for election, 
and himself wiote out a draft slatemoot. Gandhiji made some (cirrections and 
additions. Dr. Khare then hesitated and ho was also advised not to do anything in a 
hurry but to consult his friends and lot the Working Committee know his final 
decision by 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 2Gtli July. 

Ou the 2Gth July at 3 p. m. Dr. Kliaro sent a ioloplionic message stating that 
lie was not agreeable to issuing any statomont in terras of the previous night’s 
draft, but that he was sending a reply with Mr. Deshmukh who would roach 
Wardha about 5-45 p, m. by ttie Bombay mail. The Working Committee waited 
till about 7 o’clock, and then finally adopted the resolutions which have been pub¬ 
lished. Dr. Khare’s letter was received about 8 o’clock. 

The above narrative of events relating to the crisis explains the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances which inlluenced the decision of the Working Committee. It is clear 
that even after the Paclimarhi compromise good relations were not maintained 
among the Ministers. Complaints of breaches of its terms by Dr. Khare were made 
to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to bo obvious breaches, but 
he urged that no precipitate action should bo taken and tried to secure a due fulfil¬ 
ment of the compromise. Matters came to a head among tho Ministers and two of 
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them, namely, Messrs Deshmukh and Gole losigned on the 13th July. Dr. Khare 
did not iiiform the Parliamentary Sub-CoramiUeo of their resignations. On the 
contrary, on the Ihtli -luly, ho wrote to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel asssuring him that 
no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him informed of develop¬ 
ments. After writing this letter on the 15th, lie .set about looking for now Ministers 
whom he couM get ap[)ointod in place of those whom ho wanted to get rid of, and 
sent a messenger to Thakur Pyarolal Singh on the 17t)i, and this without informing 
his colleagues or the Parliamontary Sub-Comraittoo. When he had found such 
persons, ho informed the Governor’s Secretary of liis intention to reshuffle the 
Cabinet, and wrot(i to his colleagues on the 19th intimating his intention to resign 
and asking for assurances that they would do likewise. (In tlie 2()lh July, ho 
actually resigned. 

Until this time lie gave no • information to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee or to 
the Working Ojmmittuo arnl tlio only intimation he gave was l)y a telegram addressed 
to Sardar Vallablibhii Pate! at Romhay on the evening of 20th after his resignation 
had become aceoraplished fact. As Sardar Vallablibliai Patel was at Ahmedabad on 
account of a piililic engagement which hal boeu widely adveitisoJ, he got this tele¬ 
gram only ou liis return to Bombay on the 2lst after the new Ministry had been 
appointed. 

The Working Gommittno had no doubt in its mind that Dr. Khare was anxious 
to got rid of some of his old colloagiies with whom ho bad entered into a compro¬ 
mise at Pachmaihi, anl witlmut giving them any intimation, found nut substitutes 
for them and afror lulling the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-C)mraittee into 
a sense of security that no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep 
him informed of dnyelopments, ho tried and succeeded in securing the n'mova! of 
his iiiconveniont colie.igues with the Indp of the Governor, keeping the Oougiess 
authorities all the time in the daik. Dr. Khare also received a requisition fiom 
some of the members of the party to convene a meeting of the i>arty, but he took 
no action on it. Lie wanted to and did present tlie Working Committee and the 
party a Miriistry of his own choice, from which three of liis erst-whilo colleagues 
wore excluded—and all this was done in loss than two davs before the Working 
Committee meeting. The Working Committee would have failed in its duty if it 
had refused to take notice of such a couduct and doue any thing less, than it did. 

Pres.s cuttings on the Miuisteiial crisis in the Contial Provinces make most 
instructive reading. That the resolution of the Working Committee condemning tho 
action of a votoran leader like Dr. Khaio, would come in for some severe criticism, 
was a forogone conclusion. But I was nor prepart‘d foi tho ignorance betmyed by 
tho critics on the functions of the Working Committee. 

Dr, Khare was not only guilty of gross indiscipline in Uniting the warnings of 
<he Parliamontarv Boards, but he betrayed incorafiotenee as a Leader by allowing 
himself to bo fooled by the Governor, or not knowing that by his precipitate action 
lie was compromising tho ('longro.ss. lie heightened tho raoasure of indiscipline by 

refusing the aivice of ttie Working Committee to make a frank confession of his 

guilt and to witlidraw from tho Loadorghip. The Working (dommittoo would 
havo boon guilty of a gross neglect of duty if it had failed to condemn Dr. Kharo’s 
action and adjudge his incompetence. 

I write these lines in sorrow. It was no pleasure to mo to advise the Working 

Committee to pass the resolution it did. Dr. Khare is a friend. lie has run to my 

aid as a pliysieian when quick medical assistance was needed, lie has often come 
to me for advice and guidance and has e.xpressed himself to be in need of 
my blessings. 

I banked on this friendship when on the 25th ultimo, 1 appealed to him bravely 
to stand down and work as a oarapfollower. He himself seemed to bo willing but 
he was badly advised and not only decliued to accept the Working Committee’s 
advice but sent a letter instead, questioning the propriety of the whole of the 
action of tho Working Committee in connection with his ill-advised and hasty 
resignation of office and equally hasty formation of a new Cabinet. ^ 

I hope that on mature rellection ho would havo seen the error of his conduct 
and taken the action of the Working Committee in a sportsmanlike spirit. There is 
no moral turpitude involved in his action. He is a good lighter. He is free with 
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his purse iu helping friends. There are qualities of which anyone may be proud. 
But these qualities need not make the possessor a good ' Prime Minister or 
administrator. 1 would urge him as a friend to work for the time being as a camp- 
follower and give the Congress the benefit of the admitted qualities I ha^e recited. 

If Dr. Khare was impatient of his rccalcitiant colleagues, he should have 
rushed not to the Governor, but to the Working Committee and tendered his 
resignation. If he felt aggrieved by its decision, he could have gone to the A.I.C.C. 
But iu no case could any Minister take internal quarrels to tlio Governor and seek 
relief through him without the previous consent of the Working Committee. If the 
Congress machinery is slow-moving, it can ho made to move faster. If the men at 
the helm are self-seekers or worthless, the A. I. C. C., is there to remove them. Dr. 
Khare erred grievously in ignoring or, what is worse, not knowing this simple remedy 
and rushing to the Governor on the eve of the meeting of tJie Working Committee to 
end his agony. 

It is suggest© 1 that the men who succeed him are self-seekers and incapable, and 
can make no approach to Dr. Khare in character. If thi'y are as they have been 
j)ortrayed by their critics, tliev are bound to fail in the d'sehaige of the onoious 
responsibility they have undertaken. But here again the Working (’ommitteo has to 
work within the limits prescribed for it. It cannot imjjose Ministeis on a Province. 
After all, tliey are elected members, and if the Party that has the power to elect 
them choose.s to do so, the Working Committee has no authority to infeifero so long 
as they remain under discipline and are not known to be persons unworthy of public 
confidence. 

But the crisis could surely put the Minister.s on their mettle. It is uf) to them to 
show by their conduct that the charges levelled against them are ba-wdess, and that 
they are capable of discharging their trust ably and seltlessly. 

It speaks well for the impartiality of the Indian press in that s<H’eral journals 
found it necessary to condemn the action of the Working Committee lu pronouncing 
the opinion it did on the part that H. E. the (lovcrnor of the Ceii'ral Provitjces 
played during the unfortunate crisis. T am not in the habit of hastily judging opponents. 
The criticism of the resolution has loft mo unconvinced of any injustice done to the 
Governor by it. In estimating his action, time is of the (‘sseiice. In accepting the 
resignations of Dr. Khate and his two coIIcagiie«, in demanding their i-esignations fj’om 
the other three Ministeis, in expecting an immediate answer, in sunimaiily rejecting 
their explanation and dismissing them, and for this purpose keejiirig himself, his staff' 
and the poor Minisiers awake almost the whole night, tlio Governor betrayed a haste 
which 1 can only call indecent. Nothing would have been lost if instead of accepting 
Dr. Kharo’s resignation there and then, he had awaited the meeting of the Working 
Committee which was to meet two days after the strange drama. In dealing with a 
similar crisis, the Bengal Governor acted differently fiom the C. P. Governor. 

Of course, the Governor’s action conformed to the letter of the law, but it killed 
the spirit of the tacit compact between the British Government and tlio Congress. 
Let the critics of tlie Working Committee’s action read the Viceroy’s carefully 
prepared declaration which, among othor declaration.s, induced the Woiking Committee 
to try the office experiment, and ask themselves whether the Governor was not hound 
to take official notice of what was going on between the Working Comraittoo and Dr. 
Khare and his colleagues. These indisputable facts lead one to the irresistible 
conclusion that the Governor, in his eagerness to discredit the Congress, kept a vigil 
and brought about a situation which, he knew, was to be uncomfoitable for the 
Congress, The uuwiitten compact between the British Government and the Congress 
is a Gentleman’s Agreement, in which both are expected to play the game, 

The resolution, therefore, gives English administrators more credit than evidently 
the critics would give. Englishmen are sportsmen. They have an ample sense of 
humour. They can hit hard and take a beating also in good grace. 1 have no doubt 
that the Governor will take the Congress resolution in good part. 

But whether ho does so or not, the Working Committee was bound to express 
what it felt about the Governor’s action. It wishes to avoid a fight if it can ; it will 
take it up, if it must. If a tight is to be avoided, the Governors must recognise the 
Congress as the one national organisation that is bound some day or other to replace 
the British Government. The U. P., Bihar and Orissa Governors waited for the 
Conpess lead when a crisis faced them. Nj doubt, ia the three cases, it was obviously 
to their interest to do so. h it to be said that ia C. P., it was obviously to the 
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Rritish interest, to ])rooi})itato the crisis in order to discomfit the Congress ? Tho 
Working Coramittoe’s resolution is a friendly warning to the British Government that 
if they wish to avoid an open rupture with the Congress, the powers that bo should 

not allow a repetition of what happened at Nagpur on the niglit of 20th July. 

Let us understand the functions of the Congress. For internal growth and 

administration, it is as good a democratic organisation as any to bo found in the 

world but this democratic organisation has been brought into being to fight the 
great<^st imperialist power living. For this external work, therefore, it has to be 
likened to an army. As such, it ceases to bo dernocratic. The central authority 
])OSsosses plenary powers, enabling it to impose and enfo r(;e discipline on the various 
units working under it. Provincial organisations and Provincial Parhamentaiy Boards 
are subject to the Central authority. 

It has been suggesti'd tliat, whilst ray thesis holds good when there is active war 
in the shape of civil resistance going on, it cannot, whilst the latter remains under 
suspension. But suspension of Civil Disobedience does not mean susjiension of war. 
The latter can only end when India has a constiturion of her own making. Till then 
the (long!ess must he in the natuie ot an aimy. Democratic Britain has set up an 
ingenious system in India which, when you look at it in its uakediH'ss, is nothing but a 
liighly organised efficient military contiol. It i.s not less so un Jor the present Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The .Ministers are merrj pupoets so far as the real control is 
concerned. Tlie (llo!l"ctors and the police who “Sir” them to-day, may at a mere 
command from the Oovernors, their real masters, unseat the Ministers, arrest them 
and put them in a lock-up. Hence it is that I liavo sugge.sted tliat the Congress has 
euteiei upon office not to woik the .\ct in the manner exfieoted by the framers but 
in a manner so as to hasten the day of substituting it by a geniime Act of India's 
own coining. 

Therefore, the Congress, conceived as a fighting raachino, has to centralise control 
anri guide every department and evorv Congressman, liowever highly placed, and 
expect unquestioned obedience. The fight cannot bo fought on anv other terras. 
They sav this is Fascism pure and simple, hut they foiget that Fas(dsm is the naked 
sword. Under it, J)r. Khare should lose his head. The Congrccss is the very anti¬ 
thesis of Fascism, because it is based on non-violence pure and undefiled. Its 
sanctions are all moial. Its authority is not df rived from the control of panoplied 
Black-Shirts. Under the Congress regime, Dr. Khare cau remain the hero of Nagpur, 
and the students and citizens of Nagpur, ami for that matter other places, may execrate 
me and the Wot king Committee without a hair of the demonstrators’ heads being 
touched so long as tliey remain non-violent. 

That is the gloiy aiii strength of the Congress, not its weakness. Its authority is 
derived from that non-violent attitude. It is the only purely non-violent political 
organisation of importance, to my knowledge, throughout tlie world. And let it 
continue to be the boast of the Congress that it can command the willing and hearty 
obedience from its foil owers, even veterans like Dr. Khare. so long as they choo.S 0 to 
belong to it. 


Congress President Attacked By Muslim Leaguers 

fn the course of hi.s presidential tour in the Chittagong division, East Bengal 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose arrived at Brahinanbaria on the 15th Juno. Despite the 
hostile profiaganda carried on by the Muslim Leaguers there was an enormous crowd 
of Muslims and others at the station to give him a fitting reception. The Piesident in 
his car was taken in a huge procession of more than ton thousand, including ladies 
and Muslim volunteors. Tliis e.xasperatod a crowd of Muslim Leagueis so much that 
they lost all lestraint and doceucy and started throwing brickbats as the procession 
passed along the station road and turned to the left. As a result of this the 
Congress President received some minor injuries. Fourteen other persons who where 
about him also received injuries. The Congress President issued the following 
statement shortly after the occurrenc e : 

^After I had issued a stateraon t yesterday at Brahmanbaria regarding the action of 
certain local Moslems when our prooe ssion was passing along, I addressed a mass 
.'meeting the grandest held during my tour of Chittagong division. It was a fine 
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gatherinff, at least half being composed of Moslems, I then realised why a certain 
section of Moslems were so anxious tint T should not visit Brahmanbaria, v/hy they 
were so nervous about propaganda by the (Congress. I was shown a number of 
leaflets distributed by tlieso Moslems oontaining false and malicious allegations against 
the Congress. One leaflet stated that the Congress was out to establish a Hindu Raj, 
enslaving nine crores of Moslems, and that in all Congress administered provinces the 
life, property, redigion and honour of Moslems was in grave jeopardy. The leatlet 
further stated that tin Congress party was rosoonsihlo for preventing the introduction 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bdl recently jiassod by the Bengal Legislature. 
I challenged the local Moslem Leaguers to prove cither of those false allegations. 
Regarding the Bengal Ttuiancy Act, it was because of the Ministiy that was spineless 
that it had not been assented to by the Governor. If they had manliness which 
Congress Ministries in U. Bihar and Orissa had demonstrated, tlnm surely the 

Bengal Governor would not dare veto the bill. 

‘'Regarding the false allegations agahist Congress Ministries, I reminded the 
audience that several months ago Maulana Ahul ICalam A/.ad had puhliciv challenged 
the Bengal Premier to prove his allegalions but no reply was fortlicoming so far. I 
further added that the Congress party was opposing the jirosont Ministry not 
because tliero were si.x Moslem Ministers but bee luse it vvas worthless. If there 
were eleven worthy patriotic Moslem Mi nist^M's the Congress would not raise its 
little finger by way of opposition. L'kewise, if theia^ were eleven worthleSvS Hindus 
as Ministers, the Congress would continue its relentless opposition to the 
Hindu Ministry. 

•‘Tlioro was a jiindrop silonce throughout the meeting and the entire audionco 
endorsed all what I said. In conclusion I warned those Moslems not to resor*’ to 
such mean tactics. I assured them tliat the Congress would continue to work out 
its programrai’.” 

The President also issued the following statement to the Associated Press 
on the day following : 

“To-day is practically the last day of my tour in the Chittagong Division, 
namely, the districts of Chittagong, Noakhali ' and Tipporah wliero the ovor- 
whelniing majority of the population are Muslims by faith. After my visit to 
Chittagong and Noakhali, 1 thought that nothing could heat the light royal reception 
which had been arranged on tlie occasion of my visit. (;Overt attempts were 
made by the interested people to interfeie with the aiiangemi'nts for the loception. 
But the only effect was to further stimulate* the enthusiasm of tlio citizens, a large 
percentage of whom are Muslims, Tipporah’s record, however, easily beat that of 
Chittagong and Noakhali. Ibis made the Muslim Leagimrs all tlie more ferocious. 
But wherever they tried to interfere with this aiiangcment for reception liy pieaeh- 
ing boycott and distributing ieallets, popular enthusiasm increased juoportionately. 
Tippcrah being llie district of the laigest percentage of the Congress-minded Muslims, 
the latter took a prominent part in all the' lunctions that wort' airanged by the 
District Congress Committee. A few black Hags and some voeifcious urchins appearing 
against a background of tumultuous mass enthusiasm served uuly to expose tho real 
following of the Muslim League. 

The leception which Brahmanbaria gave me this morning was in koeping with 
the best tradition of Tippcrah and this exasperated tho Muslim Leaguers so much so 
that they literalty ran amok. When tho procession wdth my car in the middle 
passed along the Station Road and turned to tho left, a crowd of Muslim Leaguers 
began throwing brickbats as the result of wliioh several of us, about 15 in number, 
were injured including Maulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed Chaudhury, the {Secretary of the 
li P. C. C, Sj Bhuban Bohari Bardhan, Secretary of the Reception Coraraitteo, 
Sj. Bouoy Bluisan Bardhan, 8j. Makhaa Roy Sj, Manoranjan Roy, Sj. Rahi Nag, 
Sj. Phauindra Dutta and myself. 

“This typo of hooliganism is tho culmination of tlie highly objectionable activities 
of the Muslim Leaguers in different parts of Tipperah district which 1 had noticed 
dnring tho last few days. This activity included manifestly false and malicious 
propaganda against tho Congress Ministries relating to their treatment of tho Muslims 
m their respective provinces. 1 feel that the position has become so serious in 
several provinces in India that it is necessary for mo to sound a note of warning. 
Let mo clearly tell all those concerned that no amount of brickbat-throwing or even 
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rioting will make us swerve one inch from our fundamoatal principles and policy or 
from the path that we have chalked out for ourselves. Rather every brickbat 
thrown at us will bo a milestone in our march towards our cherished goal. 

“To ray co-workers in the Congress I want to give a friendly piece of advice. 
I am afraid that as the influence of the Congress among the masses increases 
from day to day Muslim Leaguers may possibly feel exasperated and run amuck as 
they (lid at Hrahmaribaria. But wo must firmly resolve to meet their fury with our 
patience, their hooliganism with our self-control, their hatred with our love. Then 
only shall wo bo able to prove ourselves faithful to our creed of Truth and 
Non-violonc e. 


The President's Tour 

The President had a strenuous tour through East Bengal lasting from Juno 4 to 
June 18. Both in towns and in the interior ho was greeted by enormous crowds of 
men of all communities who assembled to listen to the message of the Congress. 
East Bengal and (^specially the rural areas have a predominantly Muslim population 
but everywhere the President had warm and spontaneous reception. ‘"The response 
1 received from the Muslim jeibhc”, said the president in the com so of a press 
statement ‘h)xcoeded my ion lest h)pes and I have come back with the confidence 
and certainty tliat like the Justicites of M idras and Non-Brahmans of Bombay 
Presidency tlio Muslims of Bengal will before long be all inside the Congress.” In 
liis speeches the Congress President laii stress on the growing strength of the 
Congress and the gtfiwiug weakness and disintegration of its 'Opponent the British 
Empire, The invariable icdtain of the C>ngress President’s utterances was the need 
for greater discipline, greater organisation and gretPer mass contact to take full 
advantage of both the internal strength of the nation and the growing weakness of 
the opponent's position. 


Pandit Jawaharial In Europe 

J’aiilit Jawaharial sailel from Bimbay on June 2. At Massawa (in Italian 
Somihland) the first port of call, a large rintaber of •Indian merchants (Hindu and 
Muslim.^) were present on the (piiy to giv(t him a rousing welcome. A deputation 
waited on him and acfinaintel him with their disabilities. Xliey expressed their faith 
in the Congress and their sense of sohdaiity with [tilian struggle for freedom. 

In response to a maiMonigram from (diiro Pan lit Nehru disembaiked at Suez and 
mot Nahas Paslia and otlnr Wafdist Lial'.Ms at Ah*xinlni bnev had a long talk 
ranging over a variety of subjects, Etypt, India. Int-M-naiion il situation etc. The 
Wafdist lealori weie greatly irnpressel, the way the Indian National Movement has 
grown and developed and a'M|nired its present powerful position. Pandit Nehru 
extended a cordial invitation on belialf of the Congress to Nahas Pasha and other 
Wafdist loaders to visit India and attend if passible the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Almost tho first thing Pandit Nehru did on reaching Europe was to go straight 
to Barcelona (Spain) and make a close study of the Sjuanish situation. He mot 
several members of tiio Cabinet and other reimblican leaders, lie had tho painful 
experience of witnessing during the time he was there the pitiless bombing from 
the air. The marvellous composure of tho civil population in the midst of this daily 
bombardmont made a deep irapressiou on him. 

From Barcoiena Pandit Jawaharial wont to Paris whore he made a broadcast 
speocli in which ho expounded brielly tho ideals of tho Indian National Movement 
and pleaded for French sympathy and good-will. 

A strenuous programme of meetings, interviews, talks and addresses awaited him 
in England. In all liis utterances Pandit Nehru emphasised the close interdependence 
of the various movements for freedom that were going on in Spain, China, India and 
other parts of tho world. It was a common adventure, the fight against imperialism, 
in which peoples all over tho world were engaged in order to secure tolerable 
standards of living. 

Pandit Nehru was invited to a large number of interviews with prominent poli¬ 
ticians in tho country in which ho explained with his accustomed vigour and lucidity 
India’s case for full ludepeudence. 
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Ilis lasr public eiigageraont in England was on July 17 when ho stood on the 
plinth of Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar S([aar 0 , dressed in khadlar and addressed a 
mass demonstration in connection witli the second anniversary of the war in Spain, 
“Fascism is now to you” ho said, “but wo have been experiencing it for the last 
150 years and so wo know what Spain and China are going through. Wo support 
them because wo admire their qualities for fighting day in and day out out and not 
compromising. AVo draw the lesson fiom them and we shall not comptoraise with 
British Imperialism which stands for naked domination and not suppression of 
fascism in India.” 

Pandit dawaharlal made a moving speecli at the International conference against 
the bombardment of open towns held in Paris in the third week of duly. 

Repression 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, conviclions, internments, extemments, 
searches, gagging orders and the Iik3 compiled from the daily Press and the bulletins 
of the Civil Liberties Union. 

IN BENGAh- 

\. Mr. Indra Singh Cirwal, Srentary of the AA ater Transport AV'orkers’ Union 
was arrested on May 7, under Section PJl-A I. P. O. for having delivered a speech 
at a labour meeting on March 14, hist. 

2. It is reported that the Sub-Divisional Officer, ITliibaria, Howrah (Calcutta) 
has served notice under See ]d4 Cr. j‘. C. on 05 Congress and I’easant Workers 
in several villages of the sub-division restricting their movements and activities. 

0. The offices of the ‘‘Ananda Bazar Patrika” and Anand Press where the paper 
is published were searched on May 10 last by Calcutta police on a warrant issued 
under Section 1-4-A I. P. C, in connection with the publication of a news 
item on March 2 last under the caption “The condition of Political 
Prisoners”. 

4. Mr. Makhanlal Sen, General Manager of the Ananda Ba/ar Patrika, Calcutta 
was sentenced on May 30 under Section 124-A, 1. P. C. to four months' rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 250. 

5. A charge under Section 124-A (sedition) was framed on .lunc 7 agaiust Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Majurndar, 1 ditor and Mr. Suresh Chandra Bhatiachaiji'f*. 
Printer and Publi'-hcr of the Ananda Ba/.ar Patrika for editing, jinutuig and 
publishing an article in the issue of March 2 last entitled ^'The condition of 
Political Prisoners in Midnapore .fail.’’ 

C. Mr. Birendra Nath Chakravarty of Serajganj, a recently released detenu, has 
been served with a notice by the Local Intelligence Branch asking him not to 
associate with any person or association connected with the subversive movement 
against the Government. 

7. A number of released detenus of Rajshahi have been warned by the 

Superintendent of Police to notify their change of residence in case of temporary 
absence Avithin 21 hours. A released detenu who leaves his usual residence for a 
period of 24 hours or more or when such period of absence falls between sunset 
and sunrise must report his change of address. 

8. An order was served on May 2 by the Bengal Government on Mr. 

Sachindranith Sanyal, ex-Kakori case prisoner prohibiting his entry, residence and 
stay in Bengal for an idelinite period. 

9. Sachindranath Bakshi, ex-Kakon case prisoner was served with an order 

under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act on May 17 externing him from 

the province, 

10. Similar orders it is reported have heed served by the Bengal Government 
on the other ex-prisoners, Messrs. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee, Bhupendra Nath 
Sanyal, Manmolha Nath Gupta and Govindo Charankar. 

11. Mr. Jogendra Shukla, one of the political prisoners recently released by the 
Bihar Government was served with an order on May 28 by the Bengal Government 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prohibiting entry in the 
province. 
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12. Sardar Mehar Sigh was arrested on June 20 on a charge of sedition in 

connection with a speech delivered by him at a recent meeting of the Calcutta 
Ourdwar Committee at Ballyganj. 

13. Processes under Section 107 Or. P. C. were served on June 14 against Dr. 

Aftab Aii, M.L.A., President of the Indian Seamens' Committee, Calcutta and 

foriy-oiie others directing them to show cause why they should not execute a 
bond of Rs. 500 with two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for a 
period of one year. They were further ordered to furnish a bail of Rs. 500 each to 
keep the peace till the pending of the case. 

14. 17 Kisan workers of Erbang Kisan Sangha in Gopo are being tried for 

alleged fomenting of class hatred by organising a Xrushak Sangh. 

15. Mr. Shekharnath Oanguli and Mr. Rjijkumar Sinha, both Kisan Sabh* 
workers are being prosecuted under Section 108 O. P. C, for delivering of speeche*^ 
alleged to excite feeling of enmity between •different classes of people at a Youth 
League meeting on May 28th last. 

If). Fifteen more persons enrolled as workers have been prosecuted under the 
same section for alleged activities in the country-side calculated to cause 
breach of peace. 

17. An order under Section 144 C. P. C. has been promulgated by the Suh- 
Divisional Magistrate of Sadar. Midnapore (Bengal) prohibiting the holding of any 
meeting within the area of Kharagpur town police. 

18. Mr. Birendra Bhattachayyn, leader of a students organisation was charged 
with sedition on July 8 in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered 
by the accused at a meeting held on February 8 lust in Calcutta on the question 
of the release of political prisoners. 

19. The Bengal Governraent have served an order under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act on Mr, Bhupeudra Nath Sanya), ex-Kakori case prisoner, 
prohibiting his entry or stay at his residence in Bengal. 

20 Mr. Niranjan Sen of Barisal, one of the repatriates from the Andamans 
has been recently interned in P. S, Kauibandh of the Bankura District. 

21. Detenu Prafulla Chanda Kundii reported to be suffering from various 
chronic complaints has been interned in village Himtabad in the district of 
Dinajpore. 

23. Four strikers of the Kulti Works, Asansol, P»engal, were convicted for 
restraining a local worker of the Company, 

23. A number of stri kers of the local workshop of Messrs Burn and Co., 
Raneegung, were taken into custody by the Bengal Police on July 3ncl. A criminal 
case has been started against one of then. 

DELHI- 

1. Briinati Satyavati, a prominent Congress Socialist, has been ordered to furnish 
a security of iia. 500 for one year or in default to undergo simple iraprisoumeat 
for delivering an alleged seditious speech at a village near Delhi. 

2. An externraent order has been served on Mr. Chamanlal Azad of Batala 
(Punjab) a Regulation 111 prisoner recently released requiring him to leave Delhi 
Province within 24 hours. 

3. Mr. Ramjilal. a prominent political worker of Ajmcrc, who was for sometime 
in Delhi was served with an order asking him to leave Delhi Province within 13 
hours as ‘‘ho has acted in a manner prejudicial to public peace. 

4. Mr. Ilukam Singh, Assistant Secretary, Delhi District Congress Committee haa 
been served with a notice that he should abstain from all political agitation and 
not to take part in any meeting or procession for one year. 

5. An externment order has been served on Mr. Shambehari Singh, a local 
Con gress worker, under Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
directing him to remove himself within twenty four hours from the Delhi province 
and to return back. 

6. Reports are to hand of several other externraent and internment orders of 
prosecution in connection with the Birla Mills Strike aud close watching of political 
Workers by the Secret Service Police. 

35 
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MADRAS— 

Five picketers of the Diocesan Press, Madras and ten of the Jamal Glass Works, 
Tencliarpet, Madras, were arrested for picketing. 

2. The Sub-Magistrate, Marsapur has served orders on Mr, A. Liknhmiah, an 
elementary teacher and 35 others prohibiting them from entering Kalipatnara for a 
period of two months from June 20. 

3. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras framed charges on July G against 
ten strikers of tlio Cboolai Textile Mills under Section 7 (11), Police Act, for causing 
obstruction to traffic. They were arrested while picketing in front of the Mills. 

4. Eighteen workers of Diocesan Press, Madras, wore sontencod to throe weeks’ 
imprisonment on the same charge. 

N. W, K P.— 

1. Hazara police is alleged to have raided a number of Congress Offices in the 
rural areas seizing Congiess registers and occupying the Congress stage at (lada- 
Sherwar village where a public meeting was being hold. 

PVNJAB- 

1. An advance security of Rs. 1,G00 was, it is learnt, demanded from Mr. Dharam 
Vir Kohili who filed a declaration for bringing out the “Awaz,” a new Urdu daily 
from Rawaljiindi. 

2. A security of Rs. 500 has been demanded from the Hindi ‘'Milap" on tlie 
ground that the paper published an article entitled ‘Jlissar riots’* in its issue of 
March 30. 

3. Another security ou the same ground has been demanded fiom the Vir Mda^i 
Press where the Hindu “Milap” is publisliod. 

4. Sardar llzzagar Singh Bhora, Vice-President of the Congress Coiamittee Raokoto, 
and General Soctetary of the Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal, was ariesiel on May 7, 
under Section 124A-153-A 1. P. C. 

5. Baba Isbar Singh Marhauo, President, Durbar Sahib Committee, was arrested 
on May 7, under Section 124A 1. P. C. for an alleged seditious .spcocdi at a public 
meeting held in the village of Jaunsmahar on April 5 last. 

G. Sardar I'ala Singh, a Granthi (priest) at the Gurdwara of Saiisra was arresteil 
in Amritsar District under Section 124A (Sedition). 

7. Sardar Labh Singh, an Akali leader of Fattouauga was arrested ou ehaige of 
sedition under the same Section 124A. 

8. Mr. Radhashyam, a Congress worker was arrested on May 7th under Section 
124A in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered by him at a 
Conference held in Smuikhana in April last. 

9. Messrs Jawala Singh, Charan Singh and Didar, Socialists of the Punjab have 
been convicted of rioting and sentenced each of them to si.x: months’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. The charge against them is that they organised a campaign against *'bogai” 
(forced labour). 

10. Mr. Kuiidanlal has been convicted under Secs. 302 and 117 of the Cr. Penal 
Code and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment each count for reciting a poem 
which was alleged to be advocating violence. 

11. Mr. Abdul Wasi, former Secretary of the Majlis-i-Abrar was fim^d Rs. 30 for 
alleged incitement to police against the government in tlio course of a speech made 
on January 5 last. 

12. The Police raided on May 10 last the Dwarkadas Library located ii Lajpat 
Rai Bhavan and carried away a few books on Socialism and Communism. 

13. The office of the District Kisan (Peasant) Committee at Phaugali, fifteen miles 
from Lahore, was raided by the Lahore police on May 2. 

14. A number of houses in Bannu were .searched by the police on May 5 without 
finding anything inciiminating. 

15. Issue No. 9. volume 1, dated 24th April 1938 of the Ourmukhi “Kirti Lehar,” 
Meerut, printed and published by Mubarak Saghar was proscribed. 

16. Jullundar police raided on June 6 the house of Mr. Tirath Ram, Secretary, 
Congress Committee, Kartarpur, in search of proscribed literature believed to have 
been brought in from other provinces. 

17. Batala police searched the local Ahrar Office and the house of Ilaji Abdul 
Rahman, Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Mohamod Shouquo and two others in 
connection with a booklet ’^Yad ELaftgar” published by the local Ahrars. 
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18. Dr. Burbax Singh Rant, a prominent Congress worker was arrested on 
May 2 by Amritsar police on a charge of alleged sedition under Section 124-A of 
the Indian Ptmal Code in connection with a speech which he had delivered in the 
village of Hursa Chhina on 4th April last. 

19. Mr. Tikka Ram Sukhan, Secretary, Punjab Provincial Socialist Party, was 
arrested on May 9 by Amritsar police for an alleged objectionable speech delivered 
by him recently at Moga. 

20. Mr, Aijundev Kapur, Chairman, Doaba Political Conference, Mr. Shivraj 
Kapur, Chaiiman, Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference and Mr. Vishnu Dutt, 
Chairman, Sfiidonts’ Conference to bo held at Banga from 24th to 26th June were 
arrested on the 7ih instant under Section 382 I. P. C. (causing huit to deter public 
servant from duty). 

21. Ch. Charib Ram, a leading Congress worker in Ronipat Tahsil has boon 
served witli a notice liy the District Magistrate to ajipear before him on June 2. 
Mr. Karn had visited several villages in the District for Congress propaganda. 

22. Pandit Salig Bam Prasher, (ienoial Secretary, Congress Socialist Parly, 
Iloshiarpur has been served with a notice by the District Magistrate to appear 
before him on June 1 in connection with tlio annual report of the Party. 

23. Messrs Thandon, Madangopal, (Ihulal, Pirasdilal, Baikhandiial, Gangaram, 
Umrao Singh, members of Ilodel Coragress Committee, a e under arrest on a 
charge of noting. 

24. Chandhuri Mohammol Abdul Rahaman, a member of the Punjab Assembly 
and nine other Cougtess workers have been arrested under Section 312 I. P. C. 
(wrongful conlinement). 

25. Sl'aikh llisam-u 1-dill, Cingress MunicipU Gimrnissiouer of Amritsar (Punjab) 
was soutonced on June 13, uiidtir sectioQ 124-A by the District Mugi.'^trate, Ludhiana. 

26. Ciiargcs wcie framed on Juno 13 against Sardar Wazir Siugh under Sectiou 
124-A for making an alleged seditious spoech ou April 5. 

27. A notice under Section 1C8 C. P. C. is reported to have been served on Mr. 
Shiva Kumar Shukla, a member of the Youth League of Unao (Punjab) for dissemina¬ 
ting matter c.ileulated to excite feelings of enmity and hatred between different 
classes of penple and eulogising violence. IJo had been asked to execute a personal 
bond of Rs. 5,000 and two sureties of the like amount each. 

28. Mr. Abdul (iliafur Taish, President of the Labour Federation and Mr. Safi 
Ghulam Mohunm‘d Turk, a worker of the Labour Fedoiatiou are being tried by 
the District Magistrate, .Vraritsar, for security proceedings under Section 107 C. P. 
L. for allege 1 ap[)'eli onsion of tho breach of peace. 

29. An advance security of IG 1,0J0 was dtimanded last May fiom Master 
Kabul ,Singh, M L A. who tih'd a (leclaratiou with tho District Magistrate 
of Lahore for staitiiig a weekly j>apor under the name ‘‘Loll Mitter." 

liO. Tlie I'uu] lb (iDvernraent have j>resciibed imder Sectiou 4 of tho Indian 
Press Emergency Power Act a pamphlet in Urdu entitled ‘dutibahush-shia be 
aqwail-ul-auurnutul mirziyyaf' written by Miulvi Oliulara Haidar on tho ground 
that it containt‘(l matter punishable utuior Sectiou 4 of tho Indiau Press (Emergency 
Power) Act, 1931 and tlie Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1932. 

31. A parnplilet in Drdu ‘‘Y.id Riftgar” by Rahmat Ullali Mauhajir, Batala, has 
also been proscribed. 

33. A similar security of lis. 39(J was demaiido I by tho same Govorument 
from Mr. JiUlchand Ikhtar who filed a doclaratiou for starting a magazine 
'‘Ahimsa”. 

33. An advance security of Ivs. 1,000 was demanded from Sardar Guman Singh, 
a worker of tlie Vuluateor Traiuiug camp wlio applied for a declaration of a 
weekly Paper. 

34. Baba Isharsiugh Marhauna, President of tho Golden Temple Managing 
Comraittoo was sentenced ou July II to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 124-A, 1. P. C. 

35. Charges were framed ou Juno 29 against Sardar Kiipur Singh under Section 
124-A, 1. P. C. for alleged seditious speeches made by him iu April last. 

36. Toja Singh Swatantar who is serving his term has been disallowed as a 
defence witness by the Court in the seditious case against Gyani Shankar, a pro¬ 
minent Congress worker of Amritsar. Mr. Shanker Singh has therefore decided not 
to take part in the further proceedings of tho case. 
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37. M. L. Sardarilal, a Congress wrokor of L^lioro was arrested while aanouncing 
by beat of dram in a carriage at a public meeting. He is being prosecuted under 
Section 34 of the Police Act for alleged obstruction to 

38. Mr. Probodli Chandra, a delegate to the second Woild Youth Congress, has 
been denied a passport by the Punjab Government. Discussion in the Provincial 
Assembly was disallowed on the ground that this is not primarily the concern of 
the Local Government. 

39. Mr. Charnan Lai Azad, a prominent Congress worker of the Punjab is being 
detained for two months in Lahore under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
SIND- 

Maulana Lai Hussan Akhtar of Lahore, who arrived in Sindh during the first week 
of May, w’as served with an order directing him not to address any public meeting 
at Sulikur on the a'leged fear of a broach of peace at Sukkur. 

UNITED PBOVJNCES— 

1. Fifteen Congressmen belonging to Madura Congress Circle. Jhansi District, 
were served with a restraint order under Section 10/ Cr. P. C., to keej) the peace for 
one year for alleged preaching of violence and promoting class war beet ween landlord 
and peasants. 

^ 2. Notices under Section 107 Cr. P. C. have been issued against a number of 
Kisans including a Congressman by the Deputy Commissioner of Uuao. 

3. The District Magistrate of Itenares has served a notice under Sectioa 144 on 
Mr. S._ P. Tripathi, Congress Socialist worker, prohibiting hun from organising or 
attending peasants’ meeting for the 11. P. Government Tenancy Dill Day on June 
24 in Mautagaon village in Benares district. 

4. Tne District Magistrate of Benares City has prohibited a peasants’ meeting 
convened for June 33 at Mautagaon village in connection with tlie Tenancy Bill. 

5. The same Magistrate has served an order on Mr. Rustam Satin, a Congress 
Socialist, prohibitiDg him from holding or addressing the Tenancy Day’s meeting at 
Mautagaon or in its victinity. 

The All India Congress Committee 


Delhi—24lh September to 26th September 1938 

A^mcoting of the All India Congress Committee was htdd at Delhi on September 
24, 25 and 26 iu a special panda! erected for the j)urpast3. 235 members representing 
all the provinces were present. Maulaiia Abiil Kalara Azrd presided at the first two 
sittings on September 24 and 25 on account of the unavoidable absence of the 
Congrosss president owing to sudden illness. Shii Subhas Chandra Bose however 
presided at the third sitting on September 26. 

The minutes of the last A. I. C. C. meetings held at Haripura on February 16 
and 22 wore confirmed. 

The following resolutions lecommended by the Working Committee were passed 
with slight modifications :— 

(1) Tul' C. P. Ministerial Crisis 

The A. I. C. C appi'oves of the piompt and decisive action taken by the Working 
Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and fully 
endorse the views expressed by the Working Coinraittco legaiding the conduct of Dr. 
Xhare and that of H E. the Governor of tho C. P. m this unfortunate episode. 

The A. 1. C. C. !S further clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N. B. Khare 
since his resignation from tho C. P. Ministry deserves tho severest condemnation 
and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary moasuro against Dr. 
Kbare. 


*Yo/c—The last portion of the second para beginning from ‘and recommends to 

.’ was moved as an amendment to the Working Committee resolution by 

Pundit Balkrishua Sharma. The resolution was passed as amended. 


(2) Federation 

As doubt has boon expressed iu certaiu quarters as to the attitude of tho Congress 
on the question of Federation the A. I. C. C. considers it necessary to reiterate 
Ue loilowing lesolution pused at tho Haripura {Session of the Congress ; 
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“Ihe Congress has rojacted tha now constitution and daolarad that a constitution 
for India which can ba aooeptod by tha paopio, mist bo based on indapendeace and 
(5an only bo framed by the people thomselvo.s by moans of Constituent Assembly, 
without intorforonco by any firolgn authority. Adhering to this policy of rejection, 
the Congress has, however, permitted the formation in provinces of Congress 
Ministries with a view to strengthen the nation in its struggle for independence. 
In regard to the propose! Feioration, no such considerations apply oven provision¬ 
ally or for a [)oriol. anl the impjsitio.i of this Federation will do grave injury to 
India and tighten tho bounis which hold her in subjection to imperialist domina¬ 
tion. This scheme of Federation excludes from the sphere of responsibility vital 
functions of Government. 

Tile Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation ; but a real Federation 
must, even apart from the question of responsibility, consist of free units enjoying 
more or le.ss tho same measure of freedom and civil liberty, and representation by 
the democratic jirocess of election. The Indian States participating in the Federation 
should approximate to the proviuces m tho establishment of representative institutions 
and responsible Government, Civil liberties and method of election to tlie Federal 
douses. Otherwise the Federation as it is now contemplated, will, instead of 
building up Indian unity, encourage separatist tendencies and involve the States in 
internal and external conllicts. 

“The Congress therefore reiterates its condemnation of tho proposed Federal 
Scheme and calls upiii the provincial and Local Congress Committees and the people 
generally, as well as nrovincial Giverument.s and Ministries, to prevent its inaugura¬ 
tion. In tlio event of an attempt being made to impose it despite the delared will 
of the people, such an attempt in ist bo cambatod in every way, and tho provincial 
Qoverumeuts and Ministrks must refuse to co-operate with it. In case such a 
contuigenoy aiis3s, tlio Ad Inli i Ciugresi C3naitri33 is authorised and directed to 
determiue tho liuo of action to be pursued in this regard." 

The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that developments have justified the wisdom of the 
Congress resolution and warns tho British Government against entertaining tho hope 
that the Congress will ever submit to tho imposition of Federation on the oountry 
against its declared will to the contrary. 

The A. I, C. C. further declares that the continuance of tho irresposible Govern- 
meut at the (^leutro is becoming intolerable and further prolongation may precipitate 
a crisis which all desiie to postpone if at all possible. 

(3) India.u States 

The A. I. C. C. note with sorrow and dismay the repression that has been going 
on in Travaucore for some days. The evidence that has come to the Congress 
office, if it is to bo bilievcd, goes to show that the movement led by the State 

Congress is strictly constitutional and for a constitutional nurpose, viz., 

attainment of ros|)Ousible Government under the aegis of H. H. the Maharaja. Tho 
repudiation published ou behalf of the State is categorically contradicted by the 

spokesmen of the State Congress. In the oircumstances the A. 1. C. C. recommends 

to the Travancore Government for adoption of the following policy, viz., assurance 
on the one hand that the State Congress is free to carry on the movement for 
responsible Government in a ooastitutional manner, appointment of a Committee 
containing among others representatives of the State Congress to explore the possibi¬ 
lity of granting responsible Government, and an inquiry conducted by a jurist out¬ 
side the State, of uuimpeachablo impartiality, into the recent happenings including 
charges made by the State of provocations justifying State measures including firing 
on unarmed people resulting in deaths aud injuries, and an amnesty to tha prisoners. 

The A. I. C. C. regrets that the Hyderabad State has issued ordinances which 
appear to give to the State power altogether in excess of requirements. 

The A. 1. C. C. has also received oomplaints of severe repression in States like 
Dhenkanal, Talcher, Kashmir and Sahawal. 

In all these oases the people of the States have appealed to the Congress for 
advice, guidance and help. 

. The A. I. C. C. can but reiterate its policy of non-interfarenoe and, consistently 
with its resources, to help the people in every way open to the Congress. The 
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policy of non-interferenco is an admission of tho limitations of tho Concross. Tho 
Congress policy has been ono of friendliness to tho States. In spito of the 
declarations of some Congressmen to the contrary, tho corporate policy of tho 
Congress, so long as it holds by trnth and non-violence, mast bo ono of continuous 
attempt to convert tho Princes to tho view that tlioir true welfare consists in a 
voluntary surrender of power to tho people so as to bring them in lino with tlio 
people of so-called British India, consistently with the oxistonco of tho constitutional 
heads of tho respective States. 


( 4 ) Palestine 

Since the Haripura Congress condemned tho decision of (Iroat Britain as a 
Mandatory Power to bring about the partition of Palestine in the teeth of tho 
opposition of the Arabs and tho appointment of a Commission to carry out this 
project, tho A. I. C. C. regrets to find that the same f)olicy is still being pushed 
with vigour and relontlessness. The A. I. C. C. piotests against the reign of terror 
that has now almost assumed the form of u war between tho British and tho 
Arabs of Palestine. 

In the present world conditions tho A. I. C. C. trusts that Britain would bo well 
advised in revoking its present policy and leave tho Jews and Arabs to amicobly 
settle the issues between them and appeals to the Jews not to take shelter behind 
British Imperialism. 


Bukma Riots 

The A. I. C. C._ expresses its deep sympathy with the Indian suffeiois during the 
recent deplorable riots that broke out in Burma resulting in heavy loss of life and 
serious injurios and destruction and burning of property. Tho A. I. C. C. trusts 
that there will be a thorougli and impartial inquiry into tho cauoss of tlie riots and 
the amount of damage done to life and property. In tho opinion of the A. I. C. 0. 
the demolished places of worship should be restored and adequate compensation 
awarded to the sufferers unless they are found guilty of having jiarticipatod in tho 
riots. The A. I. C. C. is also of opinion that safety of life and [iroporty iihould be 
assured to the large Indian colony many of whom have settled in Burma for 
generations without let or hindrance. 

The A. I. C. C. reminds the groat people of Buima that there is a long tradition 
of friendship between the two countries and that the relations between the BurmaiUi 
and Indian settlers have hitherto been cordial and happy. Tho A. 1. C. C. appeals 
to the Government and the people of Burma to see to* it that nothing is done to 
disturb the happy relations sub.sisting bolwoou the two countries. 

The A. I. C. C. advises the Indian settlors to leiy more upon tlioir ability, by 
strictly just dealings to cultivate friendship with tho Barmans than upon any aid 
that might be rendered by the mother country or tho Governmonl of India. 

(G) War Danger 

In the event of war breaking out in Europe, the A. I. C. C. delegates its powers 
to the Working Committee to deal with the situation as it arises from time to time 
in the light of Haripura resolution on foreign policy and war danger. 

(7) Recression in Bugti 

The A. I. C. C. condemns the oppressive and tyrannical administration under 
which tho people of tho Bugti territory in Baluchistan have since long been 
suffering at the hands of tribal head Mohrab Khan. 

The Committee are of the view that the British authorities who have assumed 
responsibility for tho welfare of tho people of the area have failed to discharge 
responsibility. 

The Committee calls upon the authorities to take immediate measuros to stop the 
present autocratic and irresponsible system of administration under which tho Bugti 
tribesmen had to live and suffer all these years. 

(8) Civil Liberty 

Inasmuch as people including Congressmen have been found in the name 
liberty to advocate murder, arson, looting and class war by violent 
means and several newspapers are carrying on a campaign of falsehood and 
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violence calculated to incite the readers to violence and to lead to communal 
conllicts the Congress warns the public that civil liberty does not cover 
acts of or incitement to violence or promulgation of palpable falsehoods. In 
y)ite therefore of the Congtess policy on civil liberty remaining unchanged the 
Congress will consistently with its tradition support measures that may bo undertaken 
by the Congress Governments for the defence of life and property. 

—Several amendments were brought to this resolution. Before an amendment 
brought by Shri Ahmad w.is put to vote Shri Niharendu Date Mazumdar made an 
appeal to the Working Committee to accept the amendment. The Working Committee 
liowever could not accept the amendment. Thereupon several members belonging to 
the Socialist and Ivisan Sabha groups left the meeting. 

Shri Shibban Lai Sa-vena’s amendment recommending the insertion of ‘a few’ before 
‘Congressmen’ in the first sentence was accepted by the Working Committee. 

Resolutions by Members of the A. L C- C 

The following resolutions were moved by the members of the A. I. C. C. 

(1) Hindustam 

Whereas the question of a common language for the whole of India is of supreme 
importance and wfioreas the lliudi-IJrdu controversy has taken a very communal turn 
and wherea.s the position taken up by the I. N. C. is not properly appreciated, this 
committee reiterates that the I. N, C. stands for Hindustani written in both Bevanagari 
and Persian .scripts as the National Language of India and directs all Congressmen to 
popularise IJindustani and to desi.st from taking [lart iii the Uiudi-Urdii controversy. 
The A. 1. C. C. hereby appoints a ‘Hindustani Board’, with powers to co-opt, consis¬ 
ting of the following to prepare an exhaustive scheme for the development of 
Hindustani and submit their report to this Committee before the next annual session 
of the 1. N. C. : 

1. Dr. Rajondra Prasad {Chairman)^ 2. Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, 3. Acharya 
Narendra Deo. 4. Babu Pursliottam Das Tandon, 5. Prof. Abdus Sattar Siddiqi, 
0. Dr. Tara Cliand, 7. Dr. Syed Husain, 8. Dr. Abdul Aleem, 9. Pandit Sunderlal. 

The Walking Committee accepted tiie rosolutioa on Hindustani minus the 
Committee [lortion of it. Several amendments wore moved to the main resolution hut 
all were defeated as also the main resolution. 

(2) CoN'.UE.SS-MuSLI.Nt Lf.aouk Neootiation’s 

This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee strongly disapproves of tlio 
policy of certain prominent Congressmen including the Cr)ngress President to start 
negotiations with the President of the All-India Muslim lAiague, as the move has 
served, without any redeeming feature, to enhance the prestige of anti-national and 
leactionary forces in the country and to underraiuo the influence of the nationalist 
Muslim wmg in the circle of organising the masses on a national and economic basis. 

The resolution was defeated by a heavy majority. 

(3) Behaki-Benuali Controversy 

This Committee regrets the delay in settling Behari-Bengali controversy in Bihar 
and a[)peal to the Congress (lovornraent in Bihar to cease from insisting on domicile 
certilieate and the formalitie.s incidental thereto pending disposal of the matter. 

Tho resolution was withdrawn on Sri Rajondra Prasad explaining that the matter 
was subject of inquiry by him and his award was ready and will bo placed before the 
Working Committee. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Delhi—Sxind. September to >ind. October 1938 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Delhi from September 22 to 
October 2, 1938. 

The members present were ; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Kajendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai, Khan Abdul 
Ohaffar Khan, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Shaukarrao Deo, Harekrishua Mehtab aud J. B. 
Eripalani. 
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Owing to sudden illness, the President could not be present at the meetings of the 
Working Committee till the afternoon of tlio 2Gth. In his absence Maulaua Abul 
Kalam Azad presided. From the afternoon of the 26th onwards Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose presided. 

The Premiers of the Congress provinces who had been invited to attend were 
present at most of the meetings of the Working Committee npto the 26th September. 

(1) Minuies 

The Minutes of the last meeting at Wardha, July 23-27, 1938, already circulated, 
wore confirmed, 

(2) Budget Fon The Year 1938-39 

Resolved that the budget for the A. I. C. C. office for the year beginning from 
October 1, 1938 and ending with September 30, 1939, be sanctioned, 

(3) Wafdirt In’vitation 

The Committee requested the President to extend on behalf of the Congress an 
invitation to the Wafdist Party of Egypt to visit India specially at the time of the 
Annual Session of the Congress. The Committee also authorised the Piosideut to 
thank the Wafdist Party on behalf of the Congress for their kind invitation conveyed 
through their loader Nahas Pasha, to send a delegation to their Party Conference 
to be held at the end of November this year and to say that the Working Committee 
will try to send lopresentatiyes to the Conference of the Party. 

(4) Last Date of Enrolment 

In response to the uigont demand from several Provincial Congress Committees 
it is resolved that the last date of enrolment of the primary members be extended 
to October 31, 1938 and a suitable time-table be drawn up by the A. I. C. C. office 
for subsequent elections. 


(5) Proceeds of the Membership Fee 

It was the opinion of the Committee that the net proceeds of the membership 
0 f any year should be held in reserve for use by the new Committees, Provincial, 
District, Tahsil, Town etc , that come into existence after the annual elections. 

(G) Nagpur P. C. C. Office 

The Committee sanctioned the change of the head office of tho Nagpur P. C. C. 
from Nagpur to Wardha. 


(7) Punjab Dispute 

The two paities iu the Punjab Congiess organisation met the members of the 
Committee on the 23rd f^eptember at 5 p. m. The one party was represented by Dr. 
Gopichand and the other by Shris Raja Ram, Dunichand, and others. Tho Committee 
heaid them at great length. 

Tho Committee saw no reason to interfere with the award of Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram and they upheld tho interpretation of the award given by Shri J, B. 
Kripalani in his judgment communicated to the parties. By this the Working Council 
constituted by Shri Jairamdas Doulatram was to function as the executive authority 
of the Congress organisation in tho Punjab in spite of the resignations of Dr. 
Batyapal and Shii Dunichand. Dr. Satyapal however could choose any two 
representatives of his party to be on the Working Council. The Office, for the day 
to day work of the P. P. C. C., was to bo in charge of the Secretary of tho 
Working Council, namely, Dr. Gopichand, At the time of the meetings of P. C. C. 
Shri Raja Ram was to have free access to all the papers and tho files necessary 
for the conduct of business of these meetings. 

This decision of the Working Committee was communicated to the parties. 

Shri Dunichand however met the Committee again on the 28th September. He 
said that tho Congress work in Punjab could not go on satisfactorily if only one 
party, as at present, worked the Cougress machinery. It was pointed out to him 
that Dr. Satyapal had himself brought about this state of affairs by his resignation. 
It was their considered opinion that Shri Jairamdas Doulatram’s remarks on the 
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election petition against Dr. Satyapal were in no way derogatory to his character 
as the objections raised were of a technical character and the election was not set 

aside. Under these circumstances the Committee saw no reason why Dr, Satyapal 

should not withdraw his resignation. Shri Dunichand said that ho would inform 
Dr. Satyapal about the talk ho had with the Committee and ho hoped that he might 
succeed in inducing Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his resignation. 

On the 29th the Committee was informed that Dr. Satyapal had withdrawn his 

resignation. Thereupon the General Secretary was authorised to issue the following 
statement on behalf of the Committee :— 

‘•The deputation of the two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation waited 
upon Iho Working Committee. The Committee heard them at length. The Committee 
was of the view that Dr. Satyapal had resigned under a misapprehension and the 
remarks of Shri Jairarndas Doulatram on the election petition against him implied 
no reflection upon him as the objections raised against his election were 
of a technical character. The Committee suggested that the whole cpiestion 

could be settled if Dr. Satya])al withdrew his resignation. We are glad to 
know that Dr. Satyajial has accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and 
withdrawn his resignation. We hope now that Dr. Satyapal having withdrawn his 
resignation the Woiking Council constituted under the award of Shri Jairarndas 
Doulatram will work as before.” 

(8) Audit of Accounts 

The Committee also decided that an auditor be sent from the A. I. C. C. office to 
audit the accounts of the Punjab P. C. C. 

(9) C. P. Ministerial Crisis 

The following draft resolution to be placed before the A. I. C, C. was adopted 

"The A. f. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken by the 
Working Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and 
fully endorse the views expressed by the Woiking Committee legarding the 
conduct of Dr. Kharo and that of H. E. the Governor of the C. P. in this 
unfortunate episode. 

The A. I. C. 0. is further clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N. B. 
Khare since his rosiguatiou from the C. P. ministry deserves the severest 
condemnation.” 

In the A. I. C. C. tlio re.soUition was passed with the following amendment 
added :--“aud recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measure 
against Dr. Khare.” 

The Working Committee had therefore to take disciplinary action against 
Dr. Khare in terms of the A. I, C. C. resolution. The Committee at its sitting on 
September 28, 1938, however, decided to give Dr. Kharo a further opportunity to 
clear his position and sent him the following telegram 

“All India Congress Committee having endorsed Woiking Committee action against 
you, condemned your subsequent conduct and directed Working Committee to take 
disciplinary action. Committee prefers hearing you on or before first October if 
you do desire. Please wire.”. 

To this Dr. Khare replied 

“Your wire. Having accused Working Committee 1 prefer independent impartial 
tribunal since Working Committee as contending party can’t in fairness sit in 
judgment over me. Please reply”. 

Working Committee’s reply to the telegram was: — 

“No appeal can lie against A. I. C. C. decision. Unless therefore you appear 
before Working Committee yourself or by proxy ou 2ud October decision will bo taken. 

Dr. Khare failed to appear or send liis representative by the 2nd. The Working 
Committee was therefore constrained to pass the following resolution:— 

“In pursuance of the resolution passed by the All India Congress Committee to 
take disciplinary action against Dr. Khare, the Working Committee before taking any 
action gave him opportunity to explain his couduct but he declined to avail himself 
of it. The Working Committee disqualifies Dr. Khare from being a Congress member 

36 
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for the next two years from to-day, i. e., till 1st October, 1940. This necessarily 
involves his immediate resignation from all Congress organisations and also from 
the C. P. Legislative Assembly. Accordingly the Working Committee calls upon 
Dr. Khare to resign from the C. P. Legislative Assembly.” 

(10) Draft PJesolutions on the following subjects to be placed before the 
A. 1. C. C. WERE ADOPTED 

(1) Federation, (2) Indian States, (3) Palestine, (4) Burma Riots, (5) Repression 
(G) Civil Liberty, (7) Interference with Administration. 

Note All these resolutions except the last (Interference with Administration) 
wore passed by the A. I. C. 0. with slight verbal changes. See p. 

(11) War Danger 

The Working Committee adopted the following resolution to bo placed before the 
A. 1. C. C. 

‘Tn tho event of war breaking out in Europe, the A. 1. C. C. delegates its powers 
to tho Working Committee to deal with tho situation as it arises from time to time 
in tho light of Haripura resolution on foreign policy and war dangers.” 

The Working Committee took the following further decision ; — 

“In view uf tho problems arising out ot war situation the Working Committee 
will continue to sit from day to day ak Delhi.” 

(12) CZECIIOSLOVKIA 

The following resolution of sympathy was passed 

“The AVorking Committee have been following with great anxiety the events as 
they have been developing in Europe. They view with groat cDiicoru tho unabashed 
attempt that is being made by Germany to doprivo Czechoslovakia of its independenco 
or reduce it to impotence. Tho Working Committee send their profound sympathy 
to tho bravo people of Czechoslovakia in their struggle to preserve their freedom. 
Being themselves engaged in a war, though non-violent but not tho less grim and 
exacting, against the gieatest Imperialistic power on earth, India cannot but bo 
deeply interested in tho protection of the Czechoslovakian freedom. The Committee 
hope that the better part of human nature will still assort and save humanity from 
the impending catastrophe.” 

In pursuance of this rosolutiou tho Bresident sent tho following message by cable 
to President Bones 

“Congress passed resolution expressing profound sympathy for your bravo people 
in their struggle to preserve freedom. We hope better part of Imraan nature will 
still assert itself and save liumanity from impending catastrophe. Pray accept 
personal regard and admiration.” 

(13) Interference in Administration 

Following re.solution was passed :— 

“It has come to tho notice of the Working Committee that Congress Committees 
interfere with the ordinary administiation of tho country’s affairs seeking to influence 
ofticers and other members of the services. The Working Committee advises 
Congressmen not to intertere with the duo course of admiuistration. This however 
does not mean that there should uot bo the utmost mutual oo-opeiation between 
Congressmen and the members of the services in matters of public concern. 

Note The resolution could not be discussed in tho A. 1. C. C. for want of 
time. It was therefore passed by tho Working Committee as its own resolution. 

(14) Constitution Committee Report 

Tho Report of the Constitution Sub-Committee was placed before the Committee 
and was adopted. 

(15) Powers of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

Road and considered the following resolution of the Tenancy Sub-Committee of 
tho U. P. Proviucial Congress Committee; — 

“Tho Sub-Committee appointed by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee at 
its meeting hold on tho 11th July, '38 to consider the draft of tho Tenancy Bill and 
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to make rocomraondations to the Government on its behalf is porturbod by the 
report that tho Parliamentary Sub-Committee is anxious to arrive at a settlement 
with the bip zarairidars of the Province over the question of agrarian legislation and 
has with this view agreed to receive their deputation. 

“The Committee while recognising the right of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
to advise tho Congress Party in all its activities is aware of tho fact that as a rule 
tho Parliamentary Suh-Committeo has refrained from tendering advice in any matter 
unless it is specially sought for by the Congiess Oovernmeut or the Party itself. 
Tho Committee is emphatically of opinion that in the present case there is absolutely 
no reason why the rule of practice established by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
should be departed from. 

It is obvious that all effective work in tho legislatures must have tho 
sanction of tlio people behind it and that the Congress is pledged to implement 
the agrarian programme of the Congress as enunciated in tho election manifesto 
and tho agrarian programme of the rroviucial Congress Committee. The Congress 
Party in each province has beCn directed by the Working Committee to consult 
the Provincial Congress Coraraittoo and the U, P. Congress Party has in tho 
rules framed by it laid it down as its primai’y duty to carry out the resolutions 
of the P. C. C. 

Tho Parliamentary Party and the P. C. C. have sot up Sub-Committees to 
consider tho govorumeut proposals and make their rocommondatious to the Goveruraeat 
aud a machinery has also been devised to settle differences of opinion, if any, 
between these two bodies. 

The Goveruraunt proposals are quite modest aud inadequate to give a sufficiently 
large measure of relief to tho peasantry at a time when its economic burdwus are 
becoming mor-e and more intolerable. Tho big zamindars are forcibly dispossessing 
their tenants in order to deprive thorn of the new rights that might accrue to them 
under the new Act. They are organising themselves to create difficulties iu tho way of 
tho Government and are using threats of violence in order to coerce the Government 
into submission. The Oovernmeut has gone far to appease them and lias done its ut¬ 
most to meet them half way. Tho new proposals iu consequence fall far short of 
the proposals onunciatod in our Agrarian Programme and the recommendations of tho 
P. C. C. Where immediate actiou was urgently called for, the agrarian legislation is 
being unduly dedayod owing to the delaying tactics of tho big zamindars and the 
Congress and peasant orgaursations have been making insistent demands for improving 
tho projrosals. The peasantry is getting restive and if tho process is not speeded up 
and all talk of compromise with tho big zamindars is not given up it is bound to lead 
to disastrous results. 

Tho Committee is credibly informed that the Congress Oovemment is not prepared 
to make any further concessions to the !>'«. zamindars and regards itself as quite 
competent to dual with the situation with the assistance of tho Congress organisation 
of the province. It has not approached the Parliamentary Snb-Comraittco with any 
request nor has it ever sought its advice in this matter. 

Tho Committee, therefore, trusts that the Parliamentary Sub-Committee will not 
depart from tho rule of practice which it has laid down for its guidance and 
will, instead of holding out any hopes to the big zamindars or giving them any 
encouragomciit simply refer them to the Congress Party in tho province.” 

Resolved that in view of the fact that a doubt has been raised regarding 
tho function of the Parliamontaiy Sub-Committee, the AVoiking Committee 
desires to make it clear that iu accordance with tho resolution appointing it, 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee is required to be in close and constant touch 
with the work of tho Congress Parties in all the legislatures in the provinces, 
to advise them in all their activities and take necessary action in any case of 
emergency. The Parliamentary Sub-Committee is entitled to do so suo motu and not 
only on reference being made by Parliamentary Parties or Provincial Congress 
Committees. The Committee regrets that tho Agrarian Sub-Committee of the 
U. P. Provincial Congress Committee should have questioned the authority of the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee and passed a resolution to that effect. The U. P. 
resolution is particularly objectionable as there is absolutely no justification for 
the assumption on which it is based. 
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(16) Bannu Raids 

The following resolution was passed : — 

“Resolved that Mr Asaf AH be deputed to go to the Fiontier and enquire into the 
causes and circumstances of the recent Bannu raids and report to the Woiking 
Committee”. 

(17) Dr. Asuraf’s Resolution on Hindustani 

The Committee decided to support it with the deletion of the portion about the 
appointment of a Committee. 

The resolution was however defeated in the A. I. C. C. 

The Working Committee therefore passed the following resolution to dispel any 
doubts that might have arisen regarding the Congress attitude in this question 
Hindustani — 

With reference to the non-official resolution regarding Hindustani moved by 
Doctor Asharf at the recent mooting of the A. 1. C. C., the Woiking Committee 
regrets that it fell through owing to the confusiou of issues created by a variety of 
amendments. But the rejection of the resolution does not in any way affect the 
position of the Congress as deffned in the following article of the Constitution 

^'Article XTX— 

(a) The proceedings of tlie Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 
Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to 
speak m Hindustani or whenever permitted by the Piesidont. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily 
be conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used. 

Hindustani according to the practice of the Congress is the language of the 
bulk of the people of the North and written either in Devanagri or Urdu script. 

Indeed it has been the policy of the Congress more and mere to insist on the 
use of Hindustani at all the mootings and in the proceedings of Congiess Committee. 
The Working Committee hopes that by the end of the year Congressmen will 
prepare themselves to speak and write in the national language so that it may 
become unnecessary thenceforth to make use of English at Congress meetings or ir 
the offices of the Congress committeos so far as intcrprovincial communications aio 
concerned, provided that the Chairman may whenever necessary permit the 
use of English. 


(8) Correspondence with the Muslim League 

The following is the text of A/r, Jinnah's letter to Air. Subhas Bose^ 
Dated 2nd. Aug. 1938 :— 

I placed your letter dated the 25th of July, 1938 before the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the All India Muslim League. 

The Executive Council gave its earnest attention and careful consideration to the 
arguments which were urged in your letter for persuading it not to claim the status 
it has done in its Resolution No. 1 already communicated to you. I am desired to 
state that in defining the status the Council was not actuated by any motive 
of securing an admission but had merely stated an accepted fact. 

The Council is fully convinced that the Muslim League is the only authoritative 
and representative political organisation of the Mussulmans of India. The position 
was accepted when the Congress-League Pact was arrived at iu 1916 at Lucknow 
and ever since till 1936 when Jinnah-Rajendra Prashad Conversation took place it 
has not been questioned. The All India Muslim League, therefore, does not require 
any admission or recognition from the Congress and nor did the resolution of the 
Executive Council passed at Bombay. But in view of the fact that the position-—in 
fact the very existonoo—of the League had been questioned by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the then President of the Congress, in one of his statements wherein he 
assorted that there was only two parties in the country viz the British Government 
and the Congress it was considered necessary by the Executive Council to inform 
the Congress of the basis on which the negotiations between the two organisations 
could proceed. 
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Besides, the very fact that the Cengross approached the Muslim League to enter 
iato negotiations for a settlement of the Hindu Muslim question it pre*supposed the 
authoritative and ropresentative character of tho League and as sucii its right to come 
to an agreement on behalf of the Mussulmans of India. 

The Council are aware of the fact that there is a Congress coalition government 
in N. W. F. r. and also that there are some Muslims in tho Congress oiganisation 
in other province. But tho Council is of opinion that tliosu Muslims in tho Congress 
do uoc and cannot represent tli e Mussulmans of India for tho simple reason that 
their nurabor is very insignificant and that as members of the Congress they have 
disabled themselves from representing or speaking on behalf of tho Muslim com¬ 
munity. AVere it so, the whole claim of the Congress alleged in your letter 
regarding its national charactor would fall to tho ground. 

As regards “the other Muslim organisation” to which reference has been made in 
your letter, but whom you have not even named, the Council considers that it would 
have been more proper if no reference had been made to them. If they collectively 
or individually had been in a position to speak on behalf of the Mussalmans of India, 
the negotiations with tho Muslim League for a settlement of the lliudu-Muslim 
question would not have been initiated by the President of the Congress and Mr. 
Gandhi. However, so far as tho Muslim League is concerned, it is not aware that any 
Muslim Political organisation has ever made a claim that it can speak or negotiate on 
behalf of the Muslims of ludia. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that you 
should have referred to “other Muslim organisations” in this connection. 

Tho Council is equally anxious to bring about a settlement of “the much vexed 
Hindii-Muslim question” and thus hasten the realization of tho common goal, but it 
is painful to find that subtle arguments are being introduced to cloud the issue and 
retard tho piogress of tho negotiations. 

In view of the facts stated above tho Council still hopes that the representative 
charaoter of the Muslim League will not be questioned and that the Congress will 
proceed to appoint a committee on that basis. 

AVith reference to the third resolution it was the memorandum of tho Congress 

referred to in your letter dated the 15th of May, 1938 in which mention of other 

minorities was male and tho Muslim League expressed its willingness to consult them, 
if and when, it wms necessary in consonance with its declared policy. 

As regards your desire for the release of tho correspondence, including this letter, 

fOi publicaiion the Cjuucil lias no objection to your doing so. 

T/ic JVor/ctnfj Conutiittpe authorised the President to send the followimj reply to 
Mr. Jinnah’s letter of Aug. i?, 19SH. The letter is dated 2nd. October 193s 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

You letter of tho 2ud August, 1938 has been placed before the Working Committee. 
After due deliberation it has resolved to reply as follows ; - 

Though there are inaccuracies in your letter no purpose will be served by dwelling 
on them. Tho substance of your letter seems to bo that the League does not expect 
the Congress either implicitly or ex()licitly to acknowledge its status as the authorita¬ 
tive Muslim organisation of India. If this view is accepted by tho League, I am 
authorised to state that the AVorking Committee will confer with the Cumraittee that 
may be appointed by the League to draw up tho terms of settlemout. The Working 
Committee will be represeuted by at least five of its members at the sittings of the 
Conference. 

As the previous correspondence has already been released for publication, I am 
taking the liberty of issuing this to tho press. 

Tho letter of 2nd October of the president was considered by tho Executive of the 
Muslim League at its meeting at Karachi held on October 9, 1938. Tho Council 
authorised the President, Mr. Jinuah to reply to tho Congress President as follows 

I am in recoint of your letter dated October 2, which was placed before the 
Executive Council of the League. I am authorised to state in reply that the Executive 
Council regret very much that the Working Committee of the Congress should have 
entirely misread my letter of August ‘J which was quite clear and did not require any 
elucidation or further interpretation. Tho Muslim League is still ready to proceed 
with negotiations for a settlement of the Hiudu-Muslim question on the basis defined 
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in my loiter roforrod to above and would ajjpoint its reprosoulativos to mot a com¬ 
mittee that may be appointed by the Con>;ress on the footing indicated by us in our 
three rcsolution.s of .Tune 5, already communicated to you. 

The Constitution Committee Report 

The Constitution Committee a| pointed by the llaii|)ura Congicss meet for the 
Second time at Delhi on So}»temb(‘r 20, 1938. The Membeis present weio ; Shri.s 
Bhulabhai Desai, B Pattablii Sii.ir amayya, S, A. Bndvi, Anant Hhayanarn Ayenger 
and J. B. Kripalani. Slins Rijeudra lOasad and Sliaukatrao Deo woie present by 
special invitation. 

The Committee discussed the questions that hal been referred to it, considered 
the suggestions made by the diiL'reiit P. C. Cs, and submitted the folio/ving repoit 
to the Working Committee ; 

Report op the CoNSTiruriox Committee Appointed nv the Resolution of the 
IIarii’Pha Con<ii:ess J)ated Fehruaky 21, 1938 

The first mooting of the Committee was hold at Bombay on 18th and 19th May, 
1938 when the following mombois wore pies-mt ; Sliiis .lawaharlal Nehru, .Tairamdas 
Doulatram, I’attahhi Sitaramayya, Aehyut Patwardhan, Kiran Saukar Roy, 8. A. 
Brelvi and .1. B, Kripalani. Tlie Committee arranged to diseuss tiro subject-matter 
of the resolution under the following four heads :— 

(r/) Advisability or otherwise (»f indirect elections of delegates. 

(h) Genuini' raembersbip and proper elections, 

(c) Suitalnlity of territorial representation on the A. 1. C. C. and in pioviiicos 
wljt'i-e if may be considered suitable, the method of such representation. 

{d) Suitability or otherwise of the method of piotrortional rt'piosentatien by a 
single transferable vote in the elections to the merabeiship of the A. I. C. C. Any 
consequential change that may bo necessary as a result of fixing up constituencies 
in connection with Article VI (c). 

The Committee discussed only the first two items and of these two, no conclusion 
was airived at legarding the first item. TIio tentative conclusions regarding the 
second item, as also the points for discussion, were circulated among the sovoial 
piovi ncial Congicss Committees for clcciting thciy opinion thereon. The opinions 
icccivcd fioni the scvtual Congress Committees and the points for discussion, were 
finally discussed at the meeting of the Constitution Committee on September 20, 19.18 
at the Jlarijan Colony, Delhi when the following members were present,: Shris 
Bbulabliai Desai, S. A. Brelvi, B. Pattabhai Sitaramayya, M. A. Jymjgar and .J. B 
Kripalani with Shri Bhulabhai Desai in the f.’h.rir. The following decisions wero 
arrived at regarding the points uudei reference : — 

(1) Advisahilitij or otherwise of indirect elections of delegates : The Committee 
cunsider that owing to the increasing number of Pri-mary members and the trouble 
and expense involved in direct elections by them, indirect elections of delegates to 
the Congress is advi.sablo and recemraended that the delegates may bo elected by the 
members of the District Congre.ss Committee in each district wlio shall form an 
electoral college for tlur purpose of this election. The election to the District Con¬ 
gress Committee shall be direct and shall be made by the primary members in the 
District from among themselves. The District should bo divided into (ixed territorial 
constituencies for this purpose, each constituency being co-terminus with v revenue 
firkab, circle or union. Tire number of members returned from “firkah, 
circle or union, to the District Congress Committco shall bear a fixed pro¬ 
portion to the numbers enrolled therein, as may bo prescribed by the Piovincial 
Congress Committee. The election to the District Congress Committee shall 
be yearly and the election of the delegates to the Congress shall 
also be annual. Any primary member of the Congress in the District shall be 
eligible to stand as a candidate for delogatoship, and the election of tho delegates by 
the D. C. C. shall be by means of the distributive vote. Delegates who are not 
already members of the D. C. C. shall become ex-officio members of the D. C. C, 
and as before shall bo members of the P. C. C. also. 

(2) (a) Enrolment of members :—There have been complaints by individuals and 
parties that those in power and in control of the office machinery refused many 
times to supply books to thoir personal or political opponents and that in seme cases 
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where books were too freely distributed, unreal and bogus persons were enlisted as 
members to add to the strength of a party or a faction. Cases also have been 
reported of instances where persons to whom books were given, enrolled members 
and collected subscriptions but did not remit the money and even failed to send up 
the names of the District Congress Committee. Our recommendation is that the 
District Congress Committee shall be responsible for getting membersh'p forms 
printed at their own cost and for making arrangements for the enrolment of the 
members and the collection of subscription from them. Members of the District 
Congress Committee, the Provincial Congress Committee and the members of the 
A. I. C. C in the District and the president and secretary and other members of 
each Taluka or Town Congress Committee therein shall be entitled to obtain 
membership forms from the D. 0. C. for enrolment of members in the District or in 
areas spocifiod by the D. C. 0. Membership forms may also bo given to such others 
as the District Congress Committee may choose. The persons to whom the member¬ 
ship forms are so given shall be responsible to the District Congress Committee 
for the money collected and they shall abide by such other dirt'ctions regarding the 
sending up of lists of members etc. as may bo given by the D. C. C. 

(6) Electoral Rolls preparation : Wo are in favour of onrolmont of members 
each year. 

There shall be an electoral roll or list of Primary members for each firkah, circle 
or union every year. Tlio D. C. G. shall bo responsible for the preparation and 
publication thereof and may delegate the preparation and publication to tho Taluqa 
Committee, if any, under it. The lists of Primary members must be made available 
for inspection sometime before tho date of the elections at tho office of the firkah 
Committee for raising objections thereto. The final date for receiving such 
objections must bo fixed by the D. C. C. when the following time-scale shall be 
observed regarding tho fixing of dates of publication of lists, the time for objections, 
the date for scrutiny, rectifications etc. Objections to the rolls shall be considered 
and decided upon by standing firkah credential committees constituted each year for 
this pursoso fur each firkah by tho District Congress Committee, from amongst the 
memeers of tho Congress in the District. An a[>peal shall lie from the decision of 
the firkah credential committee to a standing Distiict Credent'al Committee consti¬ 
tuted for tho whole district each year by tho District Congress Committee Tho 
decision of the District Congress Comraittoo on appeal shall ba final. Tho finally 
corrected list shall bo sent after enquiry into objections to tho P. C. C. and it is 
this final list as supplied to tho P. C. C. that should be considered the valid list for 
election purposes. 

Election Machinery : The P. C. C. should appoint a R turning Offior in eadi 
District for scrutinising nominations, appointing polling agents and for miking other 
necessary arrangements in connection with olo.uions to the Congress organisations 
other than village committees. The returning officer shall receive the necessary help 
and assistance from the District Congress Qommittoe. Tho Executive of tlio P. C. C. 
should also appoint a Credential CoramiUeo for each district and one superior 
Credential Committee for the whole of the province. The function of tho District 
Credential Committee should bo to hear all the disputes concerning membership and 
elections within the district. All appeals from tlie Distiict Credential Committees 
should lie with the Provincial Credential Committee. The decision of the Provin¬ 
cial Credential Committee shall bo final in all election matters except in tho case of 
disputes about the membership of the A. I. C. C. and tho ollico-beai ors and members 

of the Executive of tho P. C. C. In tho latter two cases an appeal from the 

decisions of tho Provincial Credential Committee should lie with the General 

Secretary of A. 1. C. C. who may refer the matter to a member of the Working 

Committee appointed beforehand by the Woiking Comraittoo as a Regional Reference. 
The decision of this member of the Working Committee appointed as the Regional 
Reference should be final in all such disputes. 

(3) We consider that territorial representation ou tho A. I. C. C. according to 

the provinces as prevails at present is enough and no further sub-territorial repre¬ 

sentation, from fixed portions of the province is necessary or desirable. We how¬ 
ever think that a convention may be established for ensuring representation of 

Districts as well as that of women, Muslims, Christians, and Harijaus and that of 

the Sikhs from the Punjab, wherever necessary or advisable, on the A. I. C. C. 

(4) We are not in favour of ooutinuing the present system of proportional 
representation by single trausferablo vote in the elections to tho membership of the 
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A. I. C. C., as if loads to formations of small groups often in conflict with or 
to one another. With a view to ensure greater harmony and full collective res- 
])onsibiIiiy, we recommended that the m 0 ml) 0 rs of the A. I. C. C. from each 
province may he elected by the members of that province from among themselves 
on the principle of the distributive vote. 

Shri S. A. Brelvi however expressed himself in favour of retaining the present 
system of election to the A. 1. C. C. on the principle of the transferable vote. 

The Industries Ministers’ Conference 

Delhi~2ncl. and 3rd. October 1938 

In terms of the resolution passed by the Working Coramitfne in this behalf at its 
meeting held at Wardha, .Inly last, a conference of Industries Ministers of the Con¬ 
gress Provinces was held at Delhi on the 2nd and 3rd October, 1938. Shri Snbhas 
Chandra Bose presided. 

Those present were Shris V. Giii (Madras), N. N. Patil (Bombay), Dr. Syed 
Mahmud (Bihar), Shris N. Koiungo (Orissa) and B Kripalani (Gunoral Secretary). 

Shri Visweswaraya, Dr. M. N. Saha, Shri G. 1). Biila, Lala Shri Ram and Lala 
Shankarlal, were present hy special invitation. 

President’s Oi'enino Address 

The president after welcoming the members of the Conferonco delivered the 

following address on the Industrial problems facing India : 

Lot mo at tlio outset thank yon all heartily for responding to my invitation and 
attending this conference in spite of inconvenienco and loss of time. This Confer¬ 
onco is the first of its kiml since the Congress undeitook the resfionsibility of 

Government in the jirovince. Ever since it was decided to permit Cjugressmen to 
accept ministerial office, the problem of developing the industries of our country 

and the question of co-ordination of our resources with a view to tliat end has 

been engaging the earnest attention of the Wo king Committee. 

At its sitting in August 1937, the Working Committee adopted the following 

resolution :— 

“The Working Committee recommends to the Congress Ministries the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee of Experts to consider urgent and vital probhuns, 

the solution of which is necessary to any scheme -of national reconstruction 
and social [ilanning. Such solution will require extensive surveys and 

the collection of data, as well as a clearly dolined social objective. Many of these 

l)robleras cannot be tlealt witli elTectively on a [)rovincial basis and tho interests of 
adjoining provinces are inter-linked. Comprehensive river surveys are necessary for 
formulation of a policy to prevent disastrous floods, to utilize tlio wator for purposes 
of irrigation, to consider the problem of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for the 
development of hydro-electric and other schemes. For this purpose the wliole river 
valley will have to be surveyed and investigated, and large-scale state planning 
resorted to. The development and control of iudustrios require also joint and co¬ 
ordinated action on the part of several provinces. The Working Committee advises 
therefore that, to begin with, an inter-provincial Committee of experts be appointed 
to consider tho general nature of tho problems to be faced, and to suggest how, and 
in what order, those should be tackled. This Export Committee may suggest the 
formation of special committees or Boards to consider each such problem separately 
and to advise tho provincial governments concerned as to tho joint action to be 
undertaken.’' 

In May last, 1 convened in Bombay a conference of the Premiers of tho seven 
Congress Provinces which was attended by some members of the Working Committee 
and also by several ministers. On that occasion we discussed, as some of you will 
remember, the problems of industrial reconstruction, development of Power Resources 
and Power Supply as well as the general question of co-ordination and co-operation 
among the Congress provinces. If 1 remember aright, those who attended the 
conference were of the view that the Working Committee should take the initiative 
in appointing a Committee of Experts to advise the Congress ministries on the above 
problems. 
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The Workiog Committee in July last adopted the following resolution : — 

“With roforence to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industrial Plan, it is resolved that as a 
preliminary step the President bo authorised to convene a conference of the Ministers’ 
of Industries at an early date and call for a report of the existing industries in 
different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones,” 

This Conference has been called in pursuance of this resolution. 

It is needless for mo to point out that with the problems of poverty and un¬ 
employment looming so large in our national life today, the question of utilising all 
our resources to the best advantage of the nation has assumed enormous importance. 
It is essential to improve the miserable lot of our peasantry and to raise the general 
standard of living. This cannot be achieved merely by the improvement of agriculture. 
Greater efficiency in agricultural methods, which is ceitainly desirable may give us 
more and cheaper food and other necessities of life obtained from agriculture, but it 
will not solve the problem of poveity and unemployment. This may appear paradoxi¬ 
cal, but a little consideration will show that greater efliciency moans that the same 
production in agriculture can he effected by less than the present number of 
agriculturists. In tliat eventuality the present situation of unemployment may become 
worse as a result of scientific agriculture. 

How then shall we tackle this formidable problem V It is our aim to seo that 
everybody—man, woman and child, is better clothed, bettor educated and has sufficient 
leisure for recreation and for cultural activity. If this aim is to be realised tho 
quantity of industrial products has to be increased considerably ; necessary works 
Imve to bo organised and a large proportion of village population have to be diverted 
to industrial occupations. 

India is a country with re.sources similar to those of the United States of America. 
Her mineral wealth "and other natural resources are superabundant. What is wanted 
is their systematic and oiganised exploitation by us in the best interests of the nation. 
Every country in the woild that has grown rich and prosperous has done so through 
tlie fullest development of its industries. I shall here cite the example of only one 
country. Before the Great War, Russia was no better than India. She was mainly 
an agricultural country and nearly 70 p. c. of the population woie peasants, almost 
as miserable and wretched as oui pea.sants today. Industries were in a backwaid 
state, power was undeveloped and wa.s considered a luxury. Bhe was without know¬ 
ledge of her power resources, without exports and technicians. But within the last 
10 years she has passed from a community of primarly half-starved peasants to one 
of primarily well-fed and well-clothed industrial workers. She has achieved a 
considerable measure of success in her efforts to solve the problem of poverty, 

disease and famine which perpetually haunted her peasant population before tho 
Revolution. This has been largely due to planned industrialisation of tho whole 
country which presupposed a scheme of planned electrification. This marvellous 
progress in Russia in a very short period deserves our careful study and attention, 
irrespective of tho political theories on which this State is based. I have quoted tho 
example of Russia merely because of the resemblance which tho pre-War conditions 
there bear to those in our country and to show how far a scheme of planned 
industrialisation can take us on the path to all-round prosperity. 

We Congressmen of today have not only to strive for liberty but have also to 
devote a portion of our thought and energy to problems of national 
reconstruction, considering that we are within sight of power and Swaraj is 

no longer a dream to be realized in the distant future. National reconstruction 
will be possible only with tho aid of Science and of our Scientists. There is 

at the present day a lot of loose talk about schemes for bringing about 

industrial recovery in this land. To my mind the principal problem that we 

have to face is not industrial recovery but industrialisation. India is still iu 
the pre-industrial stage of evolution. No industrial advancement is possible 

until we pass through the throes of an industrial revolution. If the industrial 
revolution is an evil, it is a necessary evil. We can ouly try our best to mitigate 
the ills that have attended its advent in other countries. Furthermore, we 
have to determine whether this revolution will be a comparatively gradual 
one, as in Great Britain, or a forced march as in Soviet Russia. I am afraid 

that it has to be a forced march in this country. In tho world as it is 

constituted today, a community which resists iudustrialisatioo has little chance 
of surviving international competition. 

87 
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At this stage I should like to make it perfectly clsar that there need not 
be a conflict between cottage industries and large-scale industries. Such conflict, 
if any, arises out of misunderstanding. 1 am a firm believer in the need of 

developing our cottage industries, though I also hold that we have to reconcile 

ourselves to industrialisation. We fina that in the most industrially advanced 
countries in Europe a large number of cottage industries still exist and 

thrive. In our country we know of cottage industries—like the hand-loom 
industry, for instance—which have withstood competition with Indian and 
foreign mills and have not lost ground. Industrialisation does not therefore 
mean that we turn our back on cottage industries. Far from it. It onlv means 
that we shall have to decide which industries should be developed on a 

cottage basis and which on a large-scale basis. In the peculiar national 
economy which exists in India today, and in view of the limited resources of our 
people, we should do our very best to develop cottage industries, side by side 
with large-scale industries. 

Industries may be roughly classified under 3 heads,—heavy, medium and 
cottage industries. Heavy industries at the present time, are no doubt of the 
greatest value for the rapid economic development of the country. They form 
the backbone of our national economy. Wo cannot unfortunately make much 
headway in this direction until we capture power at the centre and secure 
full control of our fiscal policy. The medium scale industries can bo started 
by business leaders with Government co-operation and help. As regards Cottage 
industries, I have already observed that there need not be any conflict between 
their development and that of large-scale industries. 

I should now like to make a few observations on the principles of national 
planning. 

(a) Though from the industrial point of view the world is one unit, we 
should nevertbeloBS aim at national autonomy especially in the field of our 
principal needs and requirements. 

(b) We should adopt a policy, aiming at the growth and development of 
the mother industries viz., power supply, metal production, machine and tools 
manufacture, manufacture of essential chemicals, transport and communication 
industries etc. 

(c) We should also tackle the problem of technical education and 
technical research. So far as technical education is concerned, as in the case 
of Japanese students, our students should bo sent abroad for training in 
accordance with a clear and definite plan so that as soon as they return 
home they may proceed straightway to build up new industries. So far as 
technical research is concerned, wo shall agree that it should be freed from 
governmental control of every kind. 

(d) There should be a permauent national research council. 

(e) Last but not least, as a preliminary step towards national planning, there 
should be an economic survey of the present industrial position with a view to 
securing the necessary data for the national planning commission. 

I shall now draw your attention to some of the problems which you may have 
to consider at this couference 

1. Arrangement for a proper economic suivey of each province. 

2. Co-ordination between cottage industries and large-scale industries with a view 
to preventing overlapping. 

3. The advisability of having a regional distribution of industries. 

4. Rules regarding technical training, in India and abroad, for our students. 

5. Provisions for technical research. 

6. Advisability of appointing a Committee of experts to give further advice on 
the problems of industrialisation. 

If these problems could be tackled at this conference, I am sure that our purpose 
in meeting here this afternoon would be fulfilled. As I have indicated at the outset, 
we have to go into the question of the existing industries in the different provinces 
and the needs and possibilities of now ones. We can fulfil this task only if we 
tackle a variety of problems some of which I have indicated above. 

In conclusion I express the ardent hope that through your help and co-operation 
the conference may prove to be a success and may afford a powerful impetus to the 
industrial regeneration of our poor and exploited country. 
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The four ministers also made statements on the industrial situation in the country 
and the problems affecting their respective provinces. There was then a general 
discussion. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

(1) This Conference of the Ministers of Industries is of opinion that the problems 
of poverty and unemployment of national defence and of the economic regeneration 
in general cannot be solved without industrialisation. As a step towards such 
industrialisation a comprehensive scheme of national planning should bo formulated. 
This scheme should provide for tho development of heavy key industries, medium-scale 
industries and cottage industries, keeping in view our national requiremouts, the 
resources of iho country as also the peculiar circumstances prevailing in tho country. 
The scheme should provide for tho establishment of new industries of all classes and 
also for the maximum development of tho existing ones. 

(2) This Conference having considered the views of several provincial govern¬ 
ments is of opinion that pending the submission and consideration of a comprehensive 
industrial plan for tho whole of India steps should bo taken to start the following 
large-scale industries of national importance on an all India basis and the efforts 
of all provinces and Indian Ktates, should as far as possible, be coordinated 
to that end. 

(a) Manufacture of machinery and plant and tools of all kinds ; 

(b) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats etc. and their accessories and other 
industries connected with transport and communication : 

(c) Manufacture of electrical plant and accessories; 

(d) Manufacture of heavy chemicals and fertilisers ; 

(e) Metal production ; 

(f) Indnstiies connected with power generation and power supply. 

(3) With a view to doing preliminary work for giving effect to resolution 1 
and 2 this conferenco appoints a Planning Committoo (the [lersonnel of which will be 
announced later by the Congress Presideut). 

To enable this Committee to commeuco work forthwith, tho different provinoial 
governments aro requested to make suitable financial contributions. Tho Committee 
will submit its report to the Congress Working Committee and to the All India 
National Planning Commission provided for hero-after within four mouths of the 
commencement of its sitting. 

(4) This Conferenco is further of opinion that a commission fully roprosontative 
of all India, including the British Indian Provinces and the Indian States, should be 
appointed for the fiurj)oso of giving effect to resolutions 1 and 2 after due cousidora- 
tiun o“ the recommendations of tho Planning Committee. The Commission to bo 
called the All India National Planning Commission shall consist of tho following 
members with powers to co-opt (a) one nominee of the Government of each Pro¬ 
vince or fcjtato co-operating in this work, (6) four reprosentativos of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, (r) a representative of the All India Village 
Industries Association and (d) all members of the Planning Committee mentioned in 
Kesolution No. 3. 

The Planning Committee and tho All India National Planning Commission shall 
have a paid nou-membor secretary with necessary staff. The Commission shall at 
its first meeting frame rules for its own procodure. 

The Commission may appoint a Sub-Committee or Sub-Committees of exports 
to report to it on technical or financial aspects of any industry under consideration 
and may for expert investigation employ suitable techuiciaus. 

The Commission shall submit interim reports on such industry by definite dates 
to be fixed by tho commisiou at its first meeting. 

The first meeting of the All India National Planning Commission shall bo presided 
over by the President of the Indian National Congress. At that meeting tlie com¬ 
mission shall elect its own chairman, who if not already a member of the Commission, 
shall ex-officio become a member of that body. 

The Commission shall in its report formulate complete schemes including recom¬ 
mendations on the following points : 

(a) place or places where a particular industry shall be established with due 
regard to all relevant circumstances, such as the supply of raw materials, natural 
and local advantages, facilities eto., {b) method of organisation of industry, whether 
it should be under complete State control, or under private enterprise and in tho 
latter case, the mode of State aid, (c) method of financing tho Industry and its 
management. 
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Each cooperating: province and state shall make an initial financial contribution 
to the Commission to meet all necessary expenditure. 

As soon as the All India National Planniiif^ Commission comes into existence, the 
PJannin/^ Committee provided for in Resolution No. 3 will be absorboii in the cora- 
mision and will place before the commission all the facts, materials icports etc. 
collected or drawn up by it. 

The personnel of the Planning Committee shall bo announced by the President 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Syt. V. V. Giri, Minister of Industries, Madras will take the nocessaiy stops for 
bringing into existence the All India National Planning Commission and will also 
convene the first meeting of the Commission. 

(5) This Conference is of opinion that it is of national importanco that industiial 
and power alcohol should he manufactured in India and the necessary raw material, 
chiefly molasses, now available in India in huge quantities which is at pn^sent being 
wasted, should be fully utilised. This (ionference has heard with satisfaction that 
the governments of the Provinces of U. P., Bihar. Bombay and Madras, have schemes 
for the manufacture of power and indiistiial alcohol under their consideration. The 
ConforencG is of opinion that all the provinces and States should fully cooperate and 
assist in the establishment and development of sucli an iiidustiy on an All-India 
scale, and to that end this Confeionce strongly rccorameuds that necessary 
legislatiori be enacted throughout India to make illegal the sale of petrol unmixed 
with power alcohol for purposes of automobile fuel. 

(6) This Conference resolves tliat all tlio provincial Govornmenfs and Indian 
States should cooperate with and assist one anotlier in matters of marketing, indus¬ 
trial research, compilation and disfrilmtion of commeiei.d and industrial inttdligence, 
expert advice and technical and vocational education. 

(7) This Conference favours the automobile project placed before it and rouora- 
raonds that the Planning Committee should examine the whole scheme in all its details 
and make their recommendations to the National Planning Commission. 

The Assam Ministerial Crisis 

A motion of no-confidence was duo to he moved in the Assam Assembly on 
September 13, against the Ministiy of Sir Mohammad Saadullah. The Premier 
forestalled it by an announcement in the Assembly on the same day that ho had 
submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to the Governor as ho had found that 
several supporters of the Ministry had left his party and joined the opposition. 
The Cabinet having resigned, Shri Gopinalh Bardoloi. the leader of the Congress 
party in the Assembly, was called for an interview with tJie (lovernor. The Congress 
Leader undertook to form a coalition ministry but wanted time to consult the 
leaders of different parties and also the Congress President and the Parliamentary 
Hub-Committee. Shortly afterwards, the Congress President and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad proceeded to Shilong to study the situation at first hand and advise. 
They held consultations with the Congress Party and other groups in the Assam 
Assembly. As a result thereof the Leader of the Congiess Party was authorised 
to form a Coalition Cabinet. The following statement was issued to the press by 

the President and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad : 

“After consultation with the leaders of the Assam Congress Parliamentary Party 
it was decided to have a Cabinet of eight members, five Hindus and throe Muslims. 
It was further decided to select the Hindu personnel immediately, but to postpone 
the selection of the Muslim personnel with a view to giving those Muslim groups 
who have not joined the Congress coalition an opportunity of doing so by accepting 
the Congress policy and programme, and Congress discipline. After considering the 
response from these Muslim groups, the Muslim personnel of the Cabinet will 

finally be selected.” 

‘Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of the Congress Party in (he Assembly called on 
the Governor yesterday evening at 5-30 p ra. and submitted the names of five 
members of the Cabinet, namely, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi (Premier), Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Sen, Mr. Akshay Kumar Das, Mr. Rup Nath Brahma and Mr. Ram Nath Das. 
We hope and trust that the members of the Assam Legislature as well as the general 
public of Assam will lend the fullest support to the new Cabinet, and that the 

membeis of the new Cabinet by their work and public service, justify their selection 

and thereby further the Congress programme and enhance Congress prestige.” 
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Gandhi Jayanti 

The 70th birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated with enthusiasm all over 
the country. Flag salutations, prahhat pheri.% sale and liawking of Khadi, purse 
collections, public meetings to explain Gandhiji’s ideals formed, as usual, the principal 
features of the celebrations. Not only Congressmen but people of all shades of 
political opinion participated in these celebrations. 

Pandit dawaharlal Nehru while speaking at a meeting in London to celebrate 
the occasion paid tribute to the life and teaching of Gaudhiji. “Mahatma Gandhi”, said 
Pandit Nehru, “had left tlie Congress but ho was bigger than Cougress and was a great 
force. His struggle for freedom was greater than of any organisation. Lately we 
have seen extraordinary triumpth of violence in Europe. Mahatma Gandhi had lived 
for the exact opf)ositG. In Europe wo had soon the law of jungle prevail but in 
India Gandhiji had laid down something entirely ditrerent. Active resistance to evil 
had been his policy—if you like it, peaceful and non-violent resistance but resistance 
nevertheless.’' 


Uncertified Khadi 

The following note on Uncertified Khadi by Gandhiji appeared in a recent issue 
of the Hlarijan.’ 

Reports have come to mo showing that even responsible Congressmen use khadi 
that is sold iu uncertified bhandars. No khadi is guaranteed pure that is sold in 

unceitified stores of wiiich unfortnuately there is quite a number which has increased 

since the phenomena! rise given by the A. I. S. A. iu the wages of spinners. 

It is not often that workers get better wages without asking. And when that 
happens unscrupulous persons enough will bo found who will exploit the poverty or 
jguoianco of the w'oikers, pay them the old low wages, and sell their manufactures 
at piices lower thau those cl^rgcd luidor the raised rate of wages. Then again, cloth 
is sold under the name of khadi which has its wrap made of mill-spim yarn. Pure 
khadi is that khadi which is handwoven out of haudspuu yarn and for which wages 
have been paid according to the A. I. B. A. scale. Such khadi can bo had only at 
certified stores. 

Unfortunately Congressmen, out of ignorance, or because they do not believe in 
khadi, buy cheap cloth for make-believe at the uncertified stores and thus thwart 
the Congress [lolicy about kliadi and, to the extent of their purchase, defraud the 
spinin rs of the risi' in the wages. Lot the public realize that every rise in the price 
of khadi means at heist that much more is paid to the spinner. I use ‘at least’ 
advisedly. For the whole of the rise in wages is not charged to tho buyers. 

Those Congress leailers who open khadi stoies without reference to the A. I. S. A. 

or without being asked by it, certainly harm their own institution, encourage fraud 
and violate tho Congress policy ; whereas it should be the duty and pride of every 
(’longressman to help iu every way tho effort of the A. I. B. A. to better the lot of 
the most helpless of humanity. 

Arrests9 Imprisonments, Searches Etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders aud the like compiled from the daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 

PUNJAB 

Mr. Jograj, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, Lahore, was arrested 
on August 6 under Section 124-A for an alleged seditious speech delivered recently in 
Jallianwalla Bagh in connection with the Kisau Movement. 

Lala Arjnn Deo Kapur and five other Congressmen of Banga, Jullundar District 
have been asked to furnish securities of Rs, 600 each. 

Thirty-five peasants of a village near Unao, Punjab, who are reported to have held 
a demonstration against the landlords thereby endangering peace have been bound 
over under Section 107 Cr. P. 0. 

Amritsar Police have arrested Fir Ghulam Jilani, a worker of the Itiehad-i-Millat 
under Section 107 Cr. P. C. 

District Magistrate, Lahore, convicted and sentenoed the editor, printer and publisher, 
and manager of the now defunct “Siyasat” to pay a fine of Rs, 60 or ia default to 
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undergo impiisoDmont for ono month under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act for alleged publication of an unauthorised news-sheet. 

Amritsar District Magistrate under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 
awarded three months’ ugorous imprisonment each to three soci^ist workers : Dr. 
Bhag Singli, Ghulam Jilani and .lagir Singh Joga for publishing an unauthoiised news- 
sheet about the practical programme of the Patiala Ihaja Mandal. 

Master Devraj Shola, a teacher of a Multan School has been arrested for deliver¬ 
ing an alleged seditious speech at Delhi. 

Dr. Gur Bux Singh Sant of Amritsar was awarded on August 17, six mouths’ 
rigorous imprisonment for an alleged seditious speech delivered at Harsachiua on 
April 4 last. 

The Punjab Government have issed a fresh warning to Mr. N. G, Ranga, M. L. A. 
that he should not make speeches at puhJic meetings in Simla without obtaining tho 
previous permission of the Government as otherwise ho would bo liable to arrest 
under tho old order passed under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

An externmont oidor was served on Chaudhri Gherjuiig under Section 3 of the 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act to quit the Punjab by the first available train 
as his presence in tho Punjab was against public interest and not to enter into the 
Province for a period of ono year. 

Mr. Ratan Singh who recently returned from Russia was arrested immediately after 
he alighted at Ludhiana under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He has been 
detained in the Lahore Fort. 

Comrade Iqbal Singh was served on August 21 with a notice under Section 3 of 
the Punjab Cnminal Law Amendment Act directing him to quit the Punjab and not 
to re-enter for a period of ono year. 

Sardar Ishar Singh Majliail, Secrotaiy of tho Sikh National College, Lahore was 
arrested on August 17 at Lahore under Clause f) of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

Baba Harnam Singh, a prominent Kisan leader has been interned in the village for 
one year. He is also prohibited from participating m meetings or processions. 

Sardar Kartar Singh Gill, General Secretary of the Punjab Kisan CJommittoe has 
been ordeied by tho Punjab Government to leavo Amritsar within 34 hours and 
remain interned in liis village. Ho is also asked not to make any speeches or 
participate in any political activities. 

Babu Sohau Singli Bhakna and Mr. Yog Uaj two prominont kisan leadois were 
piosecuted on August 22 in Amritsar Distiict Magistrate’s Court under Section 117, 
1. P. C. for alleged instigation to defy order under Section 141. 

Special Magistrate, Amritsar convicted on August 13 JathaJar Attar Singh and 
If) membeis of his Jatha under Section 145, 1. P. C. for alleged defiance of 144 
orders and awarded a year’s rigorous imprisoument to tho Jathadar aud one month 
each to each of tho 16 members of the Jatha. 

The same court awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonment each to Sardar Jagat 
Singh and S. Sanj Singh for the same offence. 

Securities of Rs. 5()0 each deposited by the “Akali Patiika”, a Punjabi daily and 
the Akali Press where the paper is published were forfeited. The securities were 
demanded for publishing four articles relating to the recent satyagraha in Amritsar. 

Two fresh securities of Rs. 3,(X)0 each have been demanded from “Akali Patrika” 
and the Akali Press where the paper is published. 

An anti-Unionist demonstration at Ajmola, Panjab, was forcibly dispersed by 
the Police by a cane charge resulting in injuries to eleven persons. 

As a sequel to an etcounter between the police and tho villagers in Sangial, a 
village in Sialkot district the police have ai rested ten persons including 8 Congress 
woikers on a charge of voluntarily causing hurt to deter a public servant 
from duty. 

Amritsar police raided the office of the Kisan Committee and removed the flag 
and certain documents. 

Maulana Inayatullah, President of the Majlis-i-Ahrar, (Radian, was arrested under 
Section 108 Cr. P. C. in connection it is said with a speech delivered by him 
at a meeting. 

Mr. Waheed-ud-din, office Secretary of the Ittihad-i-Millat, was convicted by the 
District Magistrate, Lahore, on Jully 4 and ordered to pay a fine of Rs. 75 or in 
default to undergo 3 months imprisonment for reciting a poem at a public meeting. 
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Sardar Pala Siagh has been sentenced by the District Magistrate, Amritsar to 
rigorous imprisonment for a period of one year under Section 124, 1. P. 0. for an 
alleged seditious speech at Harsa Chinna on 4th April last. 

Sardar Sohan Singh of Amritsar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment for delivering seditious speeches at Harsa Ohidna and at Jonsi. 

Two years’ rigorous imprisonment was awarded to Gan i Shanker Singh, General 
Secretary of Shiromani Akali Dal on a charge of sedition for two speeches delivered 
in September last. 

Sardar Kapur Singh was given six months’ rigorous imprisonment by the 
District Magistrate, Amritsar, for two alleged seditious speeches in April last. 

The Ooty Bank Raid Case prisoners, Khushiram Mehta, Prem Prakash and 
Hazari Singh detained in tho General Jail, Lahore, Panjab as Madras prisoners, 
when they threatened hunger-strike were ordered to be released by the Madras 
Government last week. Immediately after they came out of the Jail they were 
served with notices under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, directing them to 
leave the Panjab by tho first available train. 

Mr. Devendra Nath Mudli, Secretary of the Kharagpur Town Congress Committee 
was served with a notice under Section 108 Cr. P. C. to show cause why he should 
not be directed to execute a bond of Rs. 500 with two sureties of tho like amount 
each to be of good behaviour for a period of one year. The charge against 
him is that he had disseminated seditious matter on May 31 last at Sakuahat 
and on Juno 12 last at Kuirai, 

Mr. Mudli was served with another notice asking him not to hold meetings as 
Secretary of tho Town Congress Committee within tho jurisdiction of the Kharagpur 
Thana without tho previous permission of tho Sub-divisional Officer, Kharagpur. 

Bhai Dhian Singh, a political worker of Jandiala, Punjab, on his release from 
the Lahore Ceutral Jail after undergoing Penal servitude for about twenty years, 
has been interned in his village for a period of two years. 

Police made a lathi charge to disperse a procession of about 30 villagers found 
in tho compound of tho District Court, Amritsar, to greet some of the prisoners who 
were being brought from tho Judicial lock-up for trial. 

DELHI.-- 

Delhi police have arrested over thirty members of tho woiker’s League aud 
Railway Porter’s Union for demonstrations expressing sympathy for persons who 
were arrested and convicted on July 22 for observing general hartal. 

Delhi Government has demanded a security of Rs. 1000 from “Azad”, the organ 
of thf Local Muslim Loaguo for tho publication of .some alleged objectionable articles. 

Delhi Government have demanded under Section 7 (1) of the Indian Press (Emer¬ 
gency Powers) Act, 1931, an advance security of Rs. KXX) from Mr. Sadullah Khau, 
President of the Thelawalas Union, Delhi, when ho applied for permission to bring 
out a weekly paper called “Mazdoor Duuia”. 

BEHQAL 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Majuradar, Editor, “Ananda Bazar Patrika” and S. C. Bhatta- 
chaya, Printer and Publisher of tho same paper, were convicted on July 18 by tho 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, to six and throe months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively on a charge of sedition for an article “Condition of Political Prisoners 
in tho Midnapore Ceutral Jail” in their paper of March 2 last. 

Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate found Mr. B. N. Bhattacharya guilty of 
sedition in connection with a sjieech delivered by him on Februaiy 13 last on the 
question of release of political prisoners aud sentenced him to pay a line of Rs. 200 
or in default to undergo throe mouths’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Mr. 0. N. Plucknott has been oxtorned from Bengal for a period of 14 years with 
effect from August 13, 1938 under tho Qoonda Act. 

Jonah Sheik and 24 other members of All Bengal Krishak Samity of Calcutta 
were directed under Section 107 C. P. C. to furnish bonds of Rs. 300 each with 
two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for one year. They are alleged 
to have gone into the village and made objectionable speeches. 

Ranigunj Pottery Works strikers who came in procession to Calcutta to meet Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose wore distressed by tho police. Two of the strikers were 
arrested.; 

Messrs. Arjun Dev Kapoor, Shiv Raj Kapoor and Visnu Dutt have been prose¬ 
cuted for alleged causing hurt to a Jamadar of Banga Town Police to deter him 
from duty. 
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TRAVANCORE STATE 

Tho Diwan issued a Ciiminal Law Araeiulment Regulation, modelled after 
tlio Criminal Law Amendment Act jiassod in British India during tho non-cooperation 
days. The Travancoro State Congress and the All Tiavancoro Youth League were 
declared unlawful associations. Their ofRces were closed and their property confiscated. 

An order prohibiting him from addressing meetings was served on Mr. N. C, 
Sekhar on August 10 by tho District Magistrate, Trivandrum. Ho was subsequently 
arrested and convicted for breaking the order. 

Mrs. Kamala Devi who was invited to presido at tho Youth Ijcaguo Conferonco 
was also served with a restraint order by tho Magistrate. Wlion slio disobeyed the 
order she was arrested and taken out of the State. 

Messrs. P. G. Shridhar, Shrikantan Nair and N. Thanii Pillai, all ofTicors of tho 
Youth League wrro arrested on August 23 including Mr. K. Darnodar who presided 
at the Conference. 

Messrs. Pattam Thann Pillai, President of tho State Congress, T. M. Varghese, 
Vice-President, N. P. Nilkanta Pillai and K. T. Thomas, Joint Seoretarios and 0. 
Rama Chandran of the All India (.’ongress Comrnittoo wore under arrest. 

The State Military has reinforced the local police in nianv places. Thrice 
firing has occurred, first at Noyyatinkara on August 31, then at Quilon on 
September 2 and then at Kottayam on September 5. Seven died as a result of 
firing at Nayyalinkara and five at (,>uilon and one at Kottayam. Besides many 
were injured. 

The licence of tho ‘Malayalam Manoram.a'’ has been cancelled and their 
press has been sealed, ddiere was no previous notice nor was any order 
served on any one. 

Mr. K. P. Nilkanta Pillai and Mr. (1. V, Mathew who were arrested for offering 
civil disobedience in Quilon have been sentenced each to 18 months' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Ks. 13tX), in default three months’ further imprisonment. 

The residences of Mr. K. T. Thomas. Mr. K. P. Nilaknnta Pillai, and Mr. 
Madhava Warrior were searched on August 27. 

Printing of any ncwpnpers, books, pamphlets etc. likely to have a tendency 
directly or indirectly to excite disaflbetion or further the objects of unlawful 
associations is also penalised. 

At Quilon 0. K. N. Pillai and M. G. Mathew and at Kottayam Mr. E, John 
Philipose were arrested, tried and sentenced to 13 months’ imprisonment and 
Rs. 1600 fine. 

At Alleppy Mr. P. K. Kunju Pdlui were sentenced for Bimilar offence to 

7 months and Rs. 350 fine each. 

Messrs. Pottom Thanu IMlai and T. M. Vergheso wore sentenced to one 
year’s simple imprisonment and Rs. 800 fine for disobeying prohibitory orders 
at Trivandrum. 

Mr. P, J. Sebastian, M \j. A., was sentenced on August 35, to 13 months' 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,630. 

An order has been served on Mr. P. Balakrishnan Thampi, Deputy Leader 
of the Htate Congress J’arty in the As.sembly prohibiting him from speaking 

at public meetings for a period of 15 days. 

Messrs. V. K. Velayudhan, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in tho 
Assembly and K. Sugathan, General Secretary of tho Coir Factory Workers’ 

Union were sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine 

or in default 4 and a half months’ more. 

Mr. y. K. Mathew, Mr. A. K. Pachupillai, Advocate, and Mr. M. J. Joseph, 
all of Kottayam were sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

Mr. K. M. B. Pillain, Advocate and Mr. S. Kumaraswamy were sentenced on 
September 5, to G months’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine, 

Messrs. C. Kesavan and K. S. Pillai, Working Committee members were arrested. 

At Quilon on September 9, Mr. K. Kesavan, member, Travancore Assembly 
and K. Govindan, Secretary, Quilon Factory Workers’ Union were arrested. 

At Kottayam Mr. R. V. Thomas, member. State Assembly and Mr. David Maha 
Pillai, Vakil, Mr. Gopala Pillai, Secretary, Kottayam Youth League were arrested. 
MYSORE STATE 

Permi^ion, it is reported, was refused by the Government to Mr. N. C. 
call^*”‘^Swarajy’^ prominent political leader for starting a weekly 
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Similar permission lias been also refused to Mr. 0. R. Swamy for editing a 
Journal called “Matribhami”. No reasons were given for refusing those permits. _ A 
Hill is there in tho State Assem bly to amend the drastic Mysore Press Act. British 
Indian Press Act makes provision for demanding advance security but not for 
outright refusal. 

CJovornmont of Mysore have passed orders prohibiting cniry into tho State of 
“Prajasakti” a Kannada weekly, published in Hubli. 

NILQTRI STATE : — 

A |)rocession was taken out on August 10 in contravention of tho State’s regula¬ 
tions. Fire was opfined and one is reported to have been killed and a number 

injured. Mr. Hanmali Das, Secretary of tho Praja Mandal lias been arrestod, over 
ninety liave been tried on charges of leading unlawful processions and have been 

seiitunced mostly to six montiis’ iraprisonraeut and very heavy lines. 

The Secretary of tlio Praja Mandal, Mr. Hanmali Das was arres'el on August 3 
uridtu- Section l:^4A for sedition. 

Police on August 12 opened fire to disperse a pioccssion and ouc was killed. 
ALWAH STATE :~ 

Mr. .laiiiarayan Vyas, (leuera! Secretary of tho All India States’ Peoples’ Confereneo 
fur an alleged oreaking of tho provision of the iSeditious Meetings Act of 1921 has 
boon ordered to leave the Alvvar State. 

All the political prisoners in tho AKvar Jail arc reported to have taken to hunger- 

strike as a protest against the State’s refusal to allow them trial in open court, 

right to ('ugage defence eouiisels of their own choice and beieg given bar-fetters. 

L S. Tripatliy Narav an and Indra Singh Azad have been sentenced to two years’ 
and Kadhacliaran and Nathuram Modi to one year’s hard labour. 

KEUEJliAR STATE 

Mr. M. Pradhau and Mr. N. Mahapatra have been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for enrolling members for tho Orissa States' Peoples’ Conference under 
Section 107 Or. P. Code. Three more have been arrested on the same charge. 

DESPALLA STATE:- 

Notices under Section l U have been served on Mr. Paru Chandia Nail of Halasore 
and Mr, Chaitanya Misra of Des()alla State ordering them not to enter the State. 
They are accused of being iustrumoutal in instigating subversive activities in the 
State. 

KAShMlH STATE 

Tho District Magistrate, Kashmir, has served a notice on “Hamdard”, a nationalist 
weekly asking them not to is.sue the special number of the papei which was to be 
published in commemoraticn of tho Responsible Government Day which was to bo 
celebrated throughout the State on August 5. 

Raja Mohd. Akhar, Proviucial President of tho All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Cunferoneo who stood cha rged with sedition has been sentenced to three yoais’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine a of Ks. 100. 

The Additional District Magistrate, issued an order under section 108 calling upon 
four prominent workers, Mr, Mohd. Syed and Mr. Ghulara Mohd. Sadiq, members of 
tlie State Assembly and Mr. S. M. Abdulla, President of tho Muslim Conference and 
Sardar Budh Singh, to show cause why they should uot bo bound down for one year 
to keep peace. A few days before this tlio District Magistrate of Srinagar had 
declared section 144 for a period of one month banning all public meetings and 
processions. Defiance of tho order started. Seven persons including Mr. Abdulla 
were arrested. Spread of unrest has lesultod in 47 arrests in the city and 31 in tho 
districts. 

KALSIA STATE 

The District Magistrate, Kalsia State, has promulgated Section 144 in village Chiik, 
banning meetings and uelivermg of speeches within a radius of seven miles. The 
order is to remain in force for two months. This order is a sequel to the agitation 
carried on by Kirti Kisan Workers against the State. The postiug of punitive police 
at Marwa Khurd in the State is repoited to be creating great uniest in the villages 
and the Peasants’ Committee have asked for its immediate removal. A severe lathi 
charge on picketers on September 12 is reported. 
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NABllA STATE 

The authorities became panicky when the Nabha Praja Mandal arranged for 
a Flag Hoisting Ceremony. According to the President of the Praji Mandal, 
Pandit Auantaram, President of the Phool Congress Committee, Mr. Narirara, 
General Secretary and Sardar Gurbachan Singh, President, Nabha Congress 
Committee along with twenty-two other congressmen were arrested in the Congress 
Office, Ludhiana, and taken to Nabha. The local Congress Office was searched and 
all documents were seized by the police. A W'ar (vouncil to resist repression has 
been formed. 

UDAIPUR STATE 

Has issued a notification prohibiting the formation of Societies, holding of 
meetings and taking out of processions without the previous permission of the 
authorities. The Police are authorised to prosecure guilty persons, disperse 
unauthorised meetings and prohibit the distribution and exhibition of such notices 
and pamphlets as are likely to lead to feeling against the State. 

HYDERABAD STATE 

Government on Suptembor G issued a Public Safety Regulation which will be 
enacted into an Act within six months. Under the Regulation undesirable outsidiTs 
will bo very strictly supervised. Such persons already in the State will be liable 
to arrest without warrant, summary deportation with maximum penalty of one 
year's rigorous imprisonment and a fine if such deportees return to the State. The 
Commissioner of Police, Hyderabad, and First Talukdar have been vested with 
special powers in this connection as well as for carrying out searches of houses 
and buildings for undesirable outsiders. Hotels and restaurants are reipiired to 
maintain a careful register of all their lodgers on pain of months’ imprisoumont. 

Hy a Gazettce Extraordinary issued on Seplombcr 7 the Government have 
banned under the Pubiic Safety R'gulation, promulgalod the jirevions day, the 
formation of the tlyderabad State Congress. The Congress has been banned not 
for anything it has said or done but because the Government arc satisfied on their 
own enquiries that it will be ‘hjonstitutod on communal linijs and animated by 
communal and subversive ends." No reasons are given in support of their 
allegations. 

The Government have also prohibited from entry into the State 2 1 newspapers 
of which eleven are from Bombay. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha — 11th. December to 16th. December 1938 

A meeting of the Working CommiLtoo was hold at Wardha from IHli to IGtli 
December, 1938, Shri Subas Chandra Bose presided. 

The members present were : Maiilaria Alml Kulam Azad, Hhroemati Sarnjini Naidu, 
Shris Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhhhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, IJhulubhai De.'^ai, 


Pattabhi Sitararamayya, Sarat Chaudra Bose, Shaiikarrao Deo, llarekrishnu 

Mahtab, J. B. Kripalaui. 

(1) SUITLEMENTARY BuiK.ET 

Resolved that the following supplementary Budget foi the year 1938*30 bo 
sanctioned. ’ 1 ^^, 

(i) Travelling Expenses for tbo members of the Parliamentary 

Sub-Committoo 1200 

(ii) Expenses for Treasurer’s Office ’COO 

(iii) Bannu Enquiry Expenses 457 


Note ; Messrs Bachchraj & Co. Ltd., of Bombay wore doing the work of tho 
Treasurer’s office with the help of their stafi’ for which tliey charged nothing from 
the A. I. C. C. Funds. They requested that a grant of Rs. 000 per year may bo 
made for tho expenses incurred by them in this connection. 

(2) Gratuity to Late Shri Aiidul Waiieeu’s Widow 
Resolved that a monthly allowance of Rs. 20 be paid to tho widow of Late Shri 
AVaboed, Typist in the A. I. C. C. office for a period of five years from 
November, 1938. 
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(8) Next Conoress Session—-Da.te 

In accortlanco with tho roqiiost of tho Rccoption Coramitteo of tho next Congress 
to bo heltl rit Tripuri, (Mahakoshal) following dates wore fixed for tho mooting of 
the Subjects Committee and tho Open Session. 

(i) Subjects Committee—7th, 8th, 9th Maich 1939. 

(li) Open Session-9th lOtli llth March 1939. 

Tiro following rosolutious were passed 

(4) Late Mattlana Siiaukat Ali 

Thu Woilving Committee exfiress their great sorrow at the sudden death of 
Maiibuia Sh uikut Ali and place on record their deej) afqnociation of his invaluable 
sueritices and service to tho cause of India's freedom, 

(3) Indian States 

The Woikiiig Committee welcome tlie awakening of tho [leople of the Indian 
States in many parts of the conntrv and consider this as a hopeful prelude to the 
largnr fii.'edom comprising tho whole of India, for which tho Congress has laboured. 
The Committee support (ho demand for civil liberty and responsible government 
under tin; aegis of the liulers in tho States and express their solidarity with these 
raoverntmt.'. for freedom and self-expression. While appreciating that some Rulers 
of tho States have recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of grow^th and aro 
seeking to adjust themselves to it, in co-operation with tiieir people, the Coramitteo 
regret that other Rulers have sought to suppress those movements hy banning 
peaceful and legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some cases, 
resorting tu cruel and inhuman repression. In particular the Committee deplore tho 
attoratit of some Rulers to seek tlie aid of the Rritish Covernraent in India to 
suppress their own poojilo, and tho Committee assort (he right of the Congress to 
protect tho people against an uuwarrantod uso of railltarv or police forces, lent by 
the British authorities, for tho suppression of tho legitimate movement of tho people 
for responsible government within the States. 

Tho Committee desire to draw attention afresh to the rosolntiou of tho Haripura 
Congress which dt'fines Congress policy in regard to tho States. While it is tho 
right and privilege of tiie Cougros to work for the attainment of civil liberty and 
responsilde government in tlie States, existing eircumstancos impose coitain 
limitations of this woik, and considerations of prudence prevent the Congress from 
inteiRuing oiganisationally and directly in tho internal struggles of the States. This 
poliigv was coiiciMvod in the best interests of the people, to enable them to develoji 
self-reliance and strength. It was also inti>nded as a measure of ihe good-will of 
tho Congiess towards tho States and of it.s liope that tho Rulcr.s, of tho'ir ow’u accord, 
w’ould recogni.se the sfiirit of tho times and satisfy the just asjcratioas of their 
jieople. ]*]xj)orienco lia.s proved tho w'isdom of this policy. But this was never 
conceived as au obligation. The Congress has always re.servei the right, as it is its 
duty, to guide lh(^ people of tho States and lend them its intluence. With tho great, 
awakening that is taking place among the people of tho Slates, there must bo au 
increasing identilieation of the Congress wuth the States’ people. 

The policy laid dowui by the Haripura Congress, which has been s) abundantly 
justified ,raust continue to be pursued. Wliile, therofoie, the Working Coramitteo 
welcorao tho movements in ths States for the attainment of rosponsiblo government 
tliov advise tlio people not belonging to the States coiicorne.d against taking part in 
civil divSouedienco and the like, rarticipatioii by such people will bring no real 
strength to the movement and may even embarrass tho people of the States 
concerned and prevent them from developing a mass movement on which strength 
and siiccoBs depend. 

Tho Committee trust tiiat all raovomonts in tho States will adhere strictly to tho 
fundamental Congress [lolioy of noii-violouco, 

(0) Congress MemuersiiU’ 

Tho Working Comraitteo have rocoivod reports from various parts of tho country 
to tho elloct tliat some of the membership registers contain names of fictitious 
persons or those who liavo not fulhlled the qualifications for membership. In certain 
instances, it is reported that groups of poo[>lo have been nominally made members, 
their subscriptions having been paid by somoono else. The Committee are 
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strongly of opinion that such fictitious membership must bo ended, and all names 
that are found, after duo enquiry, not to fulfil tho qualifications of membership must 
bo removed from tho rolls. 

2. The Congress has prided itself in the past not only on its inspiring objective 
of freedom for India’s millions but also on tho purity of its methods and it is bv 
adhering to these methods that it has achieved snccoss in its high tasks and built 
up a reputation worthy of the great cause it served. While vvolcoming millions of 
our poopio to its membershif) rolls and deriving vitality and strength from the 
sympathy of scores of millions of others, the Congress has held that its effective- 
ness as a fighting organisation lay in the disciplined workers in its ranks and not 
merely in a large ineffectual momhership. 

3, The Working Committee therefore are of opinion that iramodiato and effective 
stops must be taken to inspect and revise all raemhership registois, with a view to 
make them conform witli reality and the rules of tlio Congress. The Committee 
desire and request all Provincial Congress Committees to undertake this task at an 
early date and to complete it at the latest by tlie .‘Ust of March 1939 when a full 
report of tho steps taken should be presented to the office of tlie A. 1. C. C. In 
the course of this inquiry, as errors are di.scovoreil in the membership rolls, they 
should be immediately rectified and tho names of fictitious or unqualified j)er- 
sons removed. Tho inquiry should not interfere with the coni so of the various 
elections during tlio next throe months, except in so far as corrections are made 
from time to time in the membership rolls. Tho (Jeneral Secretary of the A. I. C. 
C. will give every assistance to the P. C. Cs in this inquiry. 

4. The Working Committee are further of opinion that certain rules of procedure 
aud constitutional changes are necessary in oidcr to prevent tho eniolment of fictitious 
or unqualified members, to make Congress a stronger oigauisation of effective 
woikers. Those rules must ensure that existing qualifications, like tho rule requiring 
habitual wearing of khadi, are strictly adhered to, aud fuither qualifications are laid 
down for all office-bearers and members of eleotivo committees in tho province. 
Such further qualifications should bo as laid down in Cliuso () below, subject to the 
period of continuous membership being varied having icgard to the nature and 
functions of the committee coucornod, such as, district, taluqa, thana or maudal 
committees. 

5. Every primary member will be entitled to vote at any Congress election 
only if he goes personally to tho office of his primary committee, gets his name 
registered in a separate roll of voters, and obtains a voters card. Provide! that in 
the case of women, people who are ill, and those who may be absent from their 
primary area, registration may ho effected by correspondence or througli some other 
person, 

6. The Working Committee recommends that Article V of the Congress Consti¬ 
tution be amended so that tho following qualifications, in addition to tho liabitual 
wearing of khadi, bo laid down for those seeking election as delegates to the 
Congress. 

(0 Continuous membership of tho Congress for the thice years previous to tho 
date for election ; provided that it shall be open to the Provincial Executive or other 
cornpetent body to reduce this period for any particular candidate, more esjicciully 
in individual cases for women, political prisoners, minorities and backward classes. 

{t») The candidate must have performed a proscribed task for the Congress 
during the previous year, such task being either spinning personally by hand at 
least 5000 yards of yarn or doing some other task piescribod [ireviously hr tlio 
Provincial Executive. All candidates must have a certificate stating that 'they have 
performed this task and fulfilled this qualification, 

7. The Working Committee invite P. C. C. Cs. to make further suggestions for 
the amendment of tho constitution or tho framing of rules in order to strengthen 
aud purify tho Congress organisation. 


(7j Congress and Communal Organisations 

Resolved that for the purposes of Article V (r) tho following organisations are 
declared as communal organisations 

(1) The Hindu Mahasabha. 

(2) Tho Muslim League. 

* ‘'No person who is a member of any elected Congress 
L/Ommittee of a communal organisation, tho object or programme of which iuvorves 
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political activities which are in the opinion of the Working Committee, anti-national 
and in conllict with those of the Congress. 

(8) Ratio 

Since the fixation of the ratio at \s. Od. to the rupee all trade interests in India 
and public bodies have protested that this measure was against the vital economic 
interests of India and insistently demanded its revision. The Government of India 
have hiilierto resisted all these attempts and last issued a communique on the 6th of 
June, 1938 declaring tliat it did not intend making any chango in the ratio for the 
time being and in support of that declaration sought to rcdy merely on the 
instability and unceitaiuty during the period of readjustment which according to them 
was likely to cause groat(3r loss to Indian interests than any corresponding gain from 
a change to a lower ratio. 

vSince Juno last, tlie balance of trade has turned more and more against India, 
a he Committee are of opinion that the rate of exchange of Is ad. to the rupee has 
hit hard tlio agriculturists of this country by lowering the price of agricultural 
commodities and has given an undue and unfair advantage to imports into this 
country. 

ihc Woikiiig Committee are satisfied tliat tlie rate of Is. Od, cannot any longer 
be maintained on the balance of trade. During the last seven years that rate has 
been maintained by the largo exports of gold whiidi have been very injurious to 
the country. Matters have now reached a st age when the rate can only be 
maintained by a jtolicy of contraction of currency an*! credit and by fuither depletion 
of the gold anil steiliug re.sources of India and particularly of the paper currency 
reserve, liios i sterling resources luvo already b'on use! up to an alarming extent 
and (here is a dang-'r to fiuthor serious depletion taking pbice if efforts cont’nuo to 
be made by tlie (lovcMument of India to maintain the present ratio. The Working 
Committeo look upon such prospect with the utmost concern and an.xiety. 

In view of thus situation, the Woiking Committee have come to the conclusion 
that the host inic’rests of the country demand that efforts to maintain the present 
exchange level sliould henceforth cease and urge upon the Governor-General-in- 
Council the necessity of taking immediate stejis to lower the rate to Is. Id. to the 
ru[)ee. 

(0) Palesti.ve 

The f orking Cmimitteo have passed resolutions from time to time dealing with 
the c langing situation in Palestine and sympathising with the struggle of the Arabs 
to maintain tiieir p ditcal and national integrity. Reports are continuously coming 
in fiom a vtuiefy of leliable sources of unamenable atrocities committed by the British 
Aimy and Police on ilio plea of maintaining law and order in this mandated Territory. 

J ho courage, determination and sacrifices made by the Arabs in this life and death 
stiuggle iiavo evoked (he admiration of the people of India who once more wish 
to convoy to them their good wishes for complete success in the attainment of their 
objective. 

The Diking Committee wish to express their condemnation of the ruthless 
liolicy now being pursued by British Imperialism in Palestine which must lead to 
gravo consequences, and reiterate their opinion that the issue of the future 
government of Palestine .should be left to be decided on the principle of self- 
cJetormination, 

While sympathising with tho plight of the .lows in Eurono and elsewhere, the 
Lommittoe deplore that in Palestine tho Jews have relied on British armed forces to 
advance their special claims and thus aligned themselves on the side of British 
Imperialism. Ihe Coraniittee trust that Arabs aud .lows will endeavour to find a 
basts for direct cooperation with a view to establishing a free democratic State in 
1 alestiuo with adequate protection of Jewish rights, 

(10) Independence Day 

Resolved that tho aaniver.sary of Independence Day, Januarv 26th, be celebrated 
all oyer tho country and the form of pledge, as taken last year' bo repeated at public 
meetings. ^ 

PLEDOE- 

“Wo believe that it is the inalienable right of tho Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities 
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of life, so that llioy may have full opportunities of growth. Wo boliovo also that if 
any povornmont do|H'ives a people of these riphts and oppresses them, the people have 
a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The Britisli Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian peoj)le of their freedom but has based itsolf on the exploita¬ 
tion of tho masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally and 
spiritually. Wo boliovo therefore that India must sever tho British connection and 
attain Puma 8warai or Complete independence. 

“We recognise that tho most elTective way of gaining our freedom is not through 
violence. India has gained strengtJi and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to tho Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry on non-violently tho stinggle for freedom till Purna iSwaraj is attained.” 

(11) Representations of Muslims in Conouess Committees 

Tho Working Committee issued tho following instructions to tho Provincial 
Congress Committees widi regiid to the representation of Muslims in Congress. 

The Working Committee having leaiut that in some local committees Muslims 
are not sufhciently lepresouled advises all committees to arrange for their adequate 
representation. This rei)resontation should be, if necessary, provided for in tho 
constitution but meanwhile conventions should be established to give elToct to it. 

(12) Chances in Provincial Constitutions 
Vidnrbha and Snulh — 

The Committee sanctioned the chaugo.'. made by the P. C. Cs of \ idarblia and 
Sindh in theii lespectivo constitutions. 

The following resolution was passed ; “The Working Committee approves of tho 
amendments sent by P. J*. I\ C. C, in its Constitutiun, excepting the portion 
relating to qiiaiilioatioiis and dis(|ualilieations of Congress delegates which requiro 
ehaugt?s in the Constitution of the Congress before they can bo given elTeet to.” 

Nanpur — 

The Committee approved of the amendments in the Conslitution of tho Nagpur 
P. C. C excejrt the danse which authorises tho Pre^-ident of tlie P. C. C. to nominate 
three members to the 1’. C. C. The ('oinmittoe was of the oiiiniun that nomirutioii to 
Committee was against the spiiit of tho Congress (^institution. 

Buruin — 

In view of tho s]) 0 cial position assigned to Burma in the Congros.-. organi/.adon 
tlie ('Oustitution submitted by tho Burma P, C. C. framed on thu old lines wluni 
Burma was a jiiovinee of India was n<rt sanctioned hy the Committee. The 
Committee wci'e of the opinion that a special Constitution bo made for separate 
Burma in consonance willi tho ireculiar position that it occupies in the (jougress 
organization. In the rnoantirao tho Commiltoii assigned to Buima 20 delegatus and 

3 members of the A. I. C. (2 to bo elected ‘aceording to the rules of tho Constitution 

submitted by tho Burma P. C. C. 

(Id) CoNORESs AND Muslim Lea(;ue 

The Committee considered Mr. .Tinnah’s letter dated Otli Oct. 19.38 from Karachi. 
It is the opinion of the Committoo that in view of tho position taken uj> by tho 
council of tho Muslim Leaguu no useful purpose will be servtid by [irolonging tho 
correspondence with the Loaguo. The Pre.sident was authorised to write to Mr. 

.Tiunah closing the correspondence. Thu following loiter was written by tho 

President to Mr. Jinnah ; 

Dear Mr. .Jinnah, 

Tho Working Committee have considered your letter of October 10, 1938 and 
regret tho decision contained therein. Since the Committee do not find it possible 
to agree with the Council of the Muslim League as to tho basis of tho negotiation 
and since tho Council insist that an agreement as to the basis is a sine qua non of 
any negotiations between the Congress and the League, the Working Committee re¬ 
gret that they are not in a position to do anything further in tho direction of starting 
negotiations with tho Loaguo with a view to arriving at a settlement of the Hindii- 
Muslim question. 
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I am sorry for tlio dolay in replying to your letter but I did not want to say 
anything till the Working Committee met and considered the matter. 

Since the previous correspondence has been publisheil already, I am taking the 
liberty of issuing this to the press. 

(14) Fund Created from Excess Allowance in NoN-CoNcitEss Provinces 

It was decided that 25 per cent of the fund created from excess allowances of 
Congress members of the Legislatures in non-Congress i/rovincos, bo spent at the 
discretion of the President of the P. C. C. and the liOader of the Congress party 
in the Legislature, for general Congress wmik in the province,- 

(15) 8ri Pattabiii for Ceylon 

There was a desire expressed by the Ceylonese Indians that some raembei.s of the 
Woiking Committee should visit Ceylon for the purpose of studying the condition of 
Indians there and establisliing contacts. The coraraitteo requested Sri Pattabhai to 
visit Ceylon to study the situation there and establish the necessary contacts. 

The President’s Tour 

The Congress President's tour in the Punjab lasting from the 25th Nov. to 2tid 
Dec. evoked groat popular enthusiasm. The President had a most strenuous pro¬ 
gramme to carry through, during the brief poiioi. Tins was followoJ by a visit to 
8ind where ho stayed for throe days. 

Ho was in Lucknow from the PJth to 2.‘hd Nov. piior to his Punjab tour in 
losponso to an invitation to open the Khadi and Industrial ICxhihition. 

People assembled in thoir tiiousands to bsti'ii to the ('ongress Prositlent as he 
sped from place to place. All classes of people, peasants, labourers, students, in- 
telleetuals, industrialists and others joined m welcoming the President and thereby 
testifying to tho extensive hold of the Congress on the country. 

The burden of tho Ih'csidont’s spoochos tliroughout Ids tour was tho need for 
discipliuo and unity, tho neod for a well-knit and o-ganised patty both for winning 
India’s freedom and retaining it when it is won, and use the freedom won for putting 
through a ooraproliousivo socio-ccotiomic piogrammo for raising the moral and 
material level of the country. 

Congress Ministry in Assam 

On Docerabor 8, a rin-Contidenco motion was moved in Assam Assembly by Mr. 
Maqbul Hussain Choiulhurv against tho Congress Coalition Ministry, It was nega¬ 
tived by the Assembly by 54 votes to 50, one member remaining neutral. 

Tho no-Coufidence motion was tho occasi m of a full dress debate ou tlio policy 
and programme of the Pardoloi Ministry which ha I assumed responsihilities of 
ofliico barely two montlis ago. The opiiositiomsts voiced their strong criticism of 
tho policy so fur pursued by tho Ministry. The L'ader of tho European Group 
expressed doubts and apprcliousious w'hieh were agitating the Europeau 
Community iu Assam in respect of the hostile attitude of the Congress party against 
their interests. iShri Copinath Bardoloi answered these doubts and criticisms and 
expounded tho policy of tho Congress Party. He expiessed his readiness to face 
general election if tho Assembly so desired. 

The Planning Committee 

The Industries Ministers’ Conference hold at Delhi in October lust jiassed a reso¬ 
lution appointing a Planning Committee (the personnel of which was to bo announced 
later by the Congress I’rosiJont) with a view to undertaking preliminary work iu 
connection with a comprehensive Industrial plan for the whole of India. The 
following is tho personnel of tho Committee as announcod by the Congress President; 

Chairman—{1) Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. Members—2) Sir M. Visvesvarayya, (3) Prof. 
Meghnad Saha, (4) Sri Purshottamdas Thakurdas, (5) Dr. V. S. Dubey, (0) Sri A. K. 
Sliaha, (7) Sri Ambalal Sarabhai, t8) Dr. Nazir Aharaad, (9) Sn A. D. Shroff, (10) 
Prof. K. T. Shah, (11) Prof. J. C. Ghosh. 12. Sn Knmarappa, Secretary, A.LV.l.A, 
was co-optod as a mombor of tho Planning Committee by Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, tho 
Chairman of the Committee, 
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The first meeting nf the Committee was hold at Bombay on Dec. 18. It was 
inaugurated by the Congress President and presided over by Sri Jawaliarlal Nehru. 

In inaugurating the conference and requesting Sri Jawaliarlal Nehru to accept 
the responsibility of presiding over the deliberations of the Committee, 8hri Subhas 
Chandra Bose made a survey of the special problems i^hich the Committee had to 
face and removed certain misconceptions about the place of cottage industries in the 
national planning scheme. 

Pandit Jawaliarlal who made a short speech pointed out that any kind of national 
planning which was divorced from the rushing torrents of the national movement 
would lose touch with living realities. 

At the conclusion of the National Planning Committee the following official com¬ 
munique was issued : 

“The Planning Committee appointed two Sub-coraraittoes to report hy to-morrow 
on the budget, the office and secretariat of the Committee ; the other Sub-committee 
was to draw up the qiiostionnairo which was to bo issued to the various Provincial 
Governments, States and other public institutions concerned This questionnaire will 
be considered by the full committee on Tuesday next. The committee decided to 
authorise the Chairman to co-opt representatives of the All-India Village Industries 
Association and organised labour”. 

The National Planning Coraraitteo sat for four more days. Besides discussing 
the linos on which the woik of the CiJommittco should be conducted it jueparod an 
elaborate questionnaire to bo addressed to various Provincial Governments, Indian 
States and Industrial organisatious. The Committee also passed the following 
resolution : 

“The Planning Committee is of opinion that the various Pj’ovincial Govornraorits 
should create provincial and where necessary, intor-proviucial river commissions for 
the regulation, development and control of vaiious rivers and water-ways for the 
purpose of providing the following : 

Water for agriculture and Industries, 

Hydro-electric power, 

Cheap transport, 

Prevention of erosion, silting and floods, and 

Safe-guarding the health of the people. 

The Committee was fuither of the opinion that the I’lanning Commission should 
also consider and deal with problems of the shifting of river beds. 

The Indian States 

The last few months have witnessed the growth and spread of the movemout for 
responsible government in Indian Htatos. The contrast between the unrest of today 
and the inertia of yesterday is striking. Many causes account for this rapid and 
widespread change not the least being the Haripura iiesolution on Indian States. 
This resolution, tliougli seemingly unfriendly, has proved a Godsend. It made a 
direct appeal to the self-respect and self-reliance of the people of the States with 
results that \vo all witness to day. A few outstaudiug examples of this gioat 
awakening are given lieio, 

K AS FI MIR 

A land deservedly famous for its natural wealth and beauty is politically one of 
the most backward and materially one of the poorest of tlio^ Indian States. An 
illiterate, half-starved peasantry forms a considerable section of the population. 
Until recently they suffered patiently the burdens that a top-heavy administration 
placed upon thorn. But for some time now there has been a stir and awakening 
among them. A movement is afoot for the democratisation of the administration and 
the establishment of representative institutions. 

The movement was at first led and conducted exclusively by the members of one 
community, namely Muslims, constituting as they do the bulk of the population ; but 
now the base of the movement has been broadened and Hndus and Muslims are 
working together for the common cause. There is repression of this movement and 
as is the way of repression it grows by what it feeds on. Arrests, fines, searches 
and lathi charges are regular features of this repression. The policy of arrests has 
its limitations. The jails even if they are emptied of non-politicals have but limited 
accommodation. There is therefore increasing resort to the policy of fines and such 
pther forms of repression. It is not uncommon for the stags of youngmen to bo 
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visited on their fathers, uncles and other relations and in the absence of these 
on their neighbours. 

It will bo news to many that several parts of Kashmir are in a state of martial 
law since 1931. A Notification was promulgated in 1931 to meet an emergency. It 
was withdrawn when the eraorgency ceased. But it was again promulgated on Juno 
1, 1933 to meet another emergency which is still supposed to continue. Obviously the 
word emergency has reference to the popular upheaval in the States threatening 
existing privileges. To have an idea of this repressive and drastic notification some 
of its provisions may be quoted hero. 

Section .'t of the Notification ; (1) A competent authority (all military State 
ofTKjcrs, District Magistrates of .Jammu and Ivashmir and all police officers of and 
ab'Jvc the rank of sub inspectors) may arrest without warrant any person against 
whom a reasonable suspicioa exists that he has promoted or assisted to promote or 
intiMids to promote disaffociion against the authority of (lovoinment or that ho 
has acted or intends to act in a raannor prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance 
of law and order. 

(2) In making sucli arrests a competent authority may use any means that 
may he necessary. 

(3) A competent authority making such arrests shall foitliwith commit any 
[I'U'son so arri^stf‘d to jail in Srinagar. Provided that no person shall bo detained in 
custody mi(I(3r this section for a pori<iJ e.xcocding one month. 

Section 4 ; Power to control turbulent puraons : (1) A competent authority if 

satisfied tliat there are leasonablo grounds for bolioviug that any person has promoted 
or assisted to jiroraole or intends to promote or intends to assist any disaffected 
person, or lias otherwise acted or intends to act in a manner piejudlcial to the 
restoration or maintenance of law and order, may by order in writing, direct 
that such person ; — 

(a) Shall not enter reside or remain in any area specified in the order. 

(b) Shall reside or remun in any area specified in tlio order. 

.(c) Shall remove himself fiom and shall not return to any area specified m the 
order or 

(<i) Sliall conduct iiirnself in su«di manner, abstain from sm h acts or take such 
Older with projicity in liis possession or under his control as may be specified iu the 
order. 

(2) An order made under Sub-section I shall not remain iu force for more than 
one month from the making thereof. 

(3) An oi'dor made under sub-section shall be served on the persou to whom it 
relates in the manner provided iu the code for service of summons. 

Section 7 of the Notification : 1 . Power to take possession of immovahlo property. 

Where iu the opinion of a competent aiitbority such action is expedient iu the 
furtherance of any operation being carried out by anv military forces or the police, 
for the restoration or the maintenance of the law and order" or the protection of 
property, such competent authority may after recoidmg au order in writing and stating 
his reasons :— 

(a) Take possession of any land and construct military works including roads 
thereon, romovo any trees, hedges and crops theieforra. 

(b) Take possession of any land or building together with any property thereon 
whether movable or immovable including works fur the supply of electricity or water 
and any source of water supply. 

(o) Take such steps as may bo expedient for placing any lands, buildings or struc- 
turos in a state of defence. 

(d) Cause any buildings, structures, trees, hedges, crops or other property of any 
kind to be destroyed or removed and 

(o) Do any other act involving iutorferonco with tho private rights in property. 

2 . If, in the opinion of a compotont authority any land or building can bo utilised 
as quarters or offices for public servants or for the accommodation of troops, police 
or prisoners the competent authority may. by order in writing, require tho occupier or 
other person in charge of tho laud or building to place it at the disposal of the 
Government at such times as may bo specified in tho order together with the whole 
or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

Section IS : Potver to control telegraphs. A competent authority may control the 
operation of any state telegraph or telephone office or station in any part of the area 
39 
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for which he is appointed and in particular may intercept any telegraphic or telephonic 
message, in the coarse of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its farther transmission. 

Power to enforce orders. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an 
order made, direction given or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions 
of this notification or of the rules made thereunder the authority which made the 
order gave the direction or prescribed the condition may take or cause to bo taken 
such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

Penalty for disobeying order under Section i or Section 9. Whoever disobeys or 
neglects to comply with any order made or direction given in accordance with llui 
provisions of Section 4 or Section 9 shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to three years or with flogging not exceeding 30 stiipes or fine (extending 
to lis 1,000. 

Oiissa States :— 

The repression that is going on in Dhoukanal, Talchar and some otliei States of 
Orissa is of the most savage and ferocious description. It is incredible the way the 
maeliiucry of repression is being worked in those small Stato.s and equally iiie»edii»!e 
also the way the people, the haif-staivod, illiterate and supeistitious pi'asants aie 
standing nj* to this repression. Praja Mandals are formed in these States which base 
for their ol icctives the removal of the burdens that are erusliing the neasantiy and 
other classes, and the establishraont of rosporisiblo government. Tlieso objectives arc a 
manifest threat to the established privileges of the luling class. The latti'r arc Dhmi^- 
foro unable to see the signs of the times or tho essential rightness and justice of the 
peoples’ struggle. Tlio voluntary suffering of tlie innocent may ultimately liulj- the 
rulur.^ to see tliis. But for the piosent the ambit of repression is growing widei :in(l 
there is no knowing wlion it will end. News of ariests, beating, forturo of eveiy 
description, destruction of proju'rty, conlisoation of crops, lathi and elephant charg(is, 
firing and the like roach us in an unending .stream. Tho aimed police .surround the 
villages and lot loose a reign of terror. Nolliing is safe—men, w’omen, chililion, 
projierty, honour, decency, and everything that humans vahu*. All this goes on but 
tho princes and tho paramount pow'er go their accustomed way. liiitish troojis ate 
sent to bring sense to the awakened people. The terror stricken peasantry is emigiat- 
ing to British Indian territories. 

lli/deraltad 

Hyderabad is about the wealthiest and most powerful among the Indian States, but 
it is torrilily backward in the matter of civil liberties and elementary popuhir rights 
Unlike Kashmir, Hindus form tho bulk of the population and it is therefore natural 
that any movement that may be initiated for securing civil liberties and tho establish¬ 
ment of ropresenlativo institutions in tho IState, should have among its suppoiters, far 
more Hindus than Muslims. Tho Hyderabad State Congress which i.s in the main 
conducting tho struggle is absolutely iion-Commuual in its conception and tho way 
the stiugglu is being conducted lends no colour to tln! charge biought against it, by 
tho authorities, that it is a communal organisation. Yet the authorities sock to sup¬ 
press its activities on the plea of coramuualisra. It would ajjpear that tho Hyderabad 
administration like Kashmir is so thoroughly nationalist in outlook that it would not 
tolerate communalism in any shape or form ! However this pretext of communalism 
under which the State Congress is sought to be suppressed deceives no body. 

The Hyderabad Administration imposed a bau on the formation of Congress on 
8ep. 7. This was resisted by a formal campaign of civil disobedience in which many 
leaders and workers were arrested. To fuithor meet tho situation a PublK Safety 
Regulation was promulgated. Under it many have been interned and many oxteruod. 
Twenty-one newspapers have been prohibited entry into tho State. A Book “What I 
saw in Hyderabad” has boon proscribed. 

The agitation is drawing within its ambit all classes of people, intellectuals and 
masses alike. More and more people are offering themselves for arrest. 

It may bo noted in passing that tho Hyderabad Residency Order Extraordinary 
issued on Nov. 23 publishes a notification bringing into operation the Indian States 
Protection Act II of 1934 in tho British Administered areas of Hyderabad. 

Besides the Hyderabad State there are other organisations also which carry on 
agitation in the State for democratising the administration and securing elementary civil 
liberties. The simultaneous launching of agitation by tho State Congress and otiior 
organisations which are mainly communal in their inspiration and outlook create a delioate 
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situation for Iho Congress. Under the advice of Gandhiji and other Congress 
loaders the State Congress has suspended their satyagrah in order to make their 

S oflition absolutely clear and also to give an opportunity to the Government of the 
[izam to review the simation. 

‘The ('cisive cause” says the Working Committee of the Hyderabad States 
Congress in the course of a press statement “for the suspension of Satyagraha has 
been the advice given by Mahatmaji, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other Congress 
loaders, that in order to make our position absolutely clear, it was essential that wo 
should suspotui civil disobedience. They say that suspension would give the Govern- 
raont of the Nizam an opportunity to review the situation. We could not disregard 
tiu' ad^ CO of the loaders whose sympathy and support are always a valuable asset 
in the conduct of the struggle for Swaraj within tho State. 

“We suspend civil disobedionco in tho hope that it will not need to be revived. 
But whotlnM- it will have to ho revived and if so when will depend wholly upon tho 
State aut’oiities. [t is not without a wrench that wo are suspending the struggle 
when more than 40'J of our comrades arc undergoing imprisonments varyinj; from 2 
months to three and half yoar.s. 

“We hope that the Government of the Nizam will recognise tho wholly peaceful 
and loyal motive underlying tho suspension. We hope that they will release the 
civil disobolienco prisoners and lift tho ban of the States Congress and its activities 
and pave the way to tho inauguration of a scheme of res{>onsiblo government consis¬ 
tently with reasonabh' safeguards for the rights of the minorities. 

“No one should run away with tho idea that suspension of civil disobedience is 
snspousiou of the movement fur responsible government.’' 

Rajkot :— 

The strugL^le in Rajkot, an important State in Gujrat, is assuming an epic 
ch<Kactor. The struggle has attracted widospioad attention tlirougliout the wliolo of 
liritish as well as Indian India. It is, as cisewhoro, a struggle between inesponsihle 
autocracy buttressed by British authority on the one hand and the forces of 
jtrogt;ess and |))pu!ar awakening on tJie ''oth-*r. Its outcome bids fair to have a 
decisive inlluerice on tlie course of events not merely in llajkot but in all other 
Slates. The struggle has a pronounced economic ' aspect. The State holds 
mononolies for many articles of daily use such as matches, grain etc. which press 
heavily on the poor peo()Ie. 

Lathi charges, ai rests, banning of meoting.s and processions are tho usual 
w'eapous used for suppressing the popular movement. Half a dozen British 
Indian, Gujrati Journals have boon banned entry into tho State. Batches of 
vulunteers sent from Bombay were arrested immediately on their arrival in the 
State. Shri Balvantrai Meiifa, tho General Secretary of tlio .Vll India States 

reoples Confeionce, is among those arrested. Miss Muni bon Patel, daughter of 
Sardar Vallabhhhai Patd, who participated in the struggle, to hol{) her sisters 
in Rajkut has bfon arrested. Mridula Sarabhai wdio through her mother belongs to 
Rajkot took Sri Mauiben I’atel’s place in the struggle. She too was clapped in jail. 

As though to prove the growing strength of the popular movement the State 
adrairristratioii have now issued a communique declaring the Rajkot Praja Parishad 
unlawful. With tho issuing of this notification the struggle lias entered upon a 
moro intensive and a more critical phase. 

Within a few days of tho promulgation of this notification came a call from 
the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot to Sri Vallabhhhai Patel in Bombay for an 

interview. On Doc. 2Glh was announced an agreement between Saidar Patel aud 

tho Thakur Sahib which brought to a successful end the brave struggle of the 
people of R.qkot. It was a triumph not only for them but for the people of 
tho States iii general. Once again the non-violent method of struggle for tho 

redress of political wrongs stands vindicated. The agreement arrived at after a 

prolonged discussion of eight hours between the Thakore Sahib and Sri 
Vallabhbhai is as follows : — 

After having observed tho growth of popular feeling and tho regrettable 
sufferings of our people during the last few months for tho redress of what they 

have considered to bo their grievances and after having discussed the whole 

situation with tho Council and Vallabhbhai Patel wo are convinced that tho 
present struggle and sufferings should end immediately. 
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We have decided to appoint a committee of ten gentlemen who should be 
subjects or servants of our State, three ot whom will ho State OSiceis and seven 
subjects of our States, whoso names will be declared huroaftor. 

The President of the Committee will be a person appointed by His Highness. 

This Committee shall draw up, by the end of .Tunuary, after pruj)er investigations 
a report to us recommending a scheme of reforms so as to givo the widest 
possible powers to our peoj)l6 consistently with oiir obligutions to the Paramount 
Power and with our prerogative as a JHiliug Chief. 

It is our desire that our Privy Puise shall hencefoith be regulated in the manner 
laid down in the circular of Chamber of Princes. 

Wc desire furthermore to assure our people that we have intended to consider 
and give effect to the scheme that may be lofeired to us by the said Committee. 

It being undeistcod that all unconstitutional agitation shall immediately cease 
as a necessary j)relude to lestoie peace and goodwill, we Iieroby giant full 
amnesty and release all political i)risonors, remit all tines and withdraw all 
repressive measures. 

The papers reported that Sri P. Cadel, the Dewau w'ho was respousihle for 
much of the repression at Rajkot was a>ked by the Thakur Sahib to relinquish his 
charge of Dewanship. lie is reported to have insisted on continuing upto the 

end of March, 1939, the period for which his contract with the State lasts. Ho is 

also reported to have made representation in this behalf to the Vieoroy. The 
latest press reports however announce that he is leaving the State on the ith 
January, 1939. 

THE ME WAR STATE { UDAIPUR ) 

Is one of the premier States in Rajputana. Wrapped up in raadiuval slumber it 
too is showing signs of awakening. More than KK) jjeisons have been arrested 
for being political suspects or membeis of the Mewar I’raj i Maud d declared unlawful 
by the State Administration. Nathedwara, a place of pilg image in the Mewar State, 

was the scene of a cruel lathi charge on an innocent assornhly of a few hundred 

people who had gathered together to register a protest against iho repressive 
policy of the State. 

We have news of arrests, externmeuts, bans, seaiches and the like from a number 
of other States also. Travancore is far fiom quiet. Baroda, Indore, Cochin, Patiala 
etc. are all having their share of popular awakening and its inevitable uoncomitaut 
repiession by the State authorities. 

Arrests and Searches Etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, oxtorn- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiloi from the daily pioss and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 

PUNJAB:- 

Mr. Krishna, a Congress woiker of Alohar, was arre.sted under Section 124 A for 
making alleged seditious speech at Dhubwali. 

U)agar Singh Phoia, Vice President of Ivujkot Congress Committee wa.s sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section 1J4 A f«>r an alh'ged seditious 
speech delivered during the Rajkot Munici|»al elections. 

Khan Abdul Gliaffar Kiian Arabaivi was sentenced to six months’ impiLsonmcut for 
a speech delivered during the last Municipal elections. 

An order was served on Mr. Charaan Lul Azad, a prominent Socialist, under 
Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1U05 directing him to 
reside within the revenue limits of Batala and not to take part in any political 
activities. 

Thirty-two Congressmen of village Shaakor have been anostod under Section 107 
Cr. P. C. on ordeis issued by the District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

Chaudhari Slier Jang has been externed. An order under Sections 108 Cr, P. C. 
has been served on Dr. Bhag Singh asking him to show cause why security of 
Rs. 5,000 should not be demanded from him. It is in connection with a seditious 
speech at Thathia. 

Tliakur Veniyam Singh, a Congress worker of Una has been arrested. 

Niue socialist workers of Moga Tahsil including Sardar Bachau Singh, Shri Kohar 
Singh, Shri Gaiua Singh, Baba Chanan Singh, Sardar Hardit Singh, Sindhu, Thakar 
Govind Singh, and General Secretary of the Kisan Committee, Moga have been 
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sitvinI with ordoro under Section 3 of Iho Paujah Criminal T/iw Amendment Act 
interning thorn in thoir villago and prohibiting thorn from taking any part in 
[lolitioal activities. 

niiai Naini Singh who had rccoutly rolurnod from Argontina wrs arrostod and 
detained at Lahoro fort, 

Sardar Ishar Singli Majhail, Hon. Secretary of thi^ Sikh National Cellego, Laliore 
is being prosecuted nuder Section 5 of the Piinj ib Criminal Law Amendment Act 
for alleged disobedience of the internment order. 

Hestrictions have been yilacod on the movements of Latnkeshwar Dntt who was 
released from Patna jail on Septombnr 0. His entry into Bengal, Delhi and the 
Ihinj.ib has boon banned bv the respective Cover nments. 

Sardar Gurchcaran Singh, Editor, “Kirti Lehar”, Moernt, and .logindor Singh 
Shant were sentenced to six months’ and one -year’s ligorons imprisonment each for 
inciting Kisan Jathas to defy rostraint orders under Section 144. 

Sardars Gnrdit Singh Kainwal, Bahii Des.ir Singh, Messa Singh and Sundar 
Singh woio also sentenced hy tlio same couit to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
ca<di for a similar offence of aiicgod inciting sncechcs. 

Mr. Yog Rij. Ooie'ral Secretary, District K»san Committee, Lahore, was sentenced 
to oui^ year’s rigorous im[)visonmont under Section 177 for inciting a Jatha to 
defy Si'ction 144. 

Sardar llardan Singh who roturnol from the TTuited States of America a year 

ago lias been, it is reported, interned in his village Bandala. 

Twfinty-two socialists incUnling some prorninmit men are being prosecuted on 
charges of lioting at a public meeting held last Soptorabor to protest against the 

anti-Recruitment Bill 

Saidar ICaitar Sinuh, Secretary, District ICisan Committc'O, Lahoro was arrosteJ on 
ScidL'inher 22 while addn'ssing a Kisan Political Conferenee in a no.irby villago. 

Sardar dalwant Singh, Kisan Leader Ins h'lon served with a notice under the 

Punjab Criminal Iaw Amendment Act interning him in the revenue limits 

of his village. 

Kundan Singh, a peasant worker of a villago near Lalioro has been arrested for 
alleged apfiridionsion of tho breach of the peace. 

, Sardar .Togimdar Singh and Saidar Hazara Singli, both kisan leaders have been 

sentenced to six months’ ligorous imprisonment under Section 117 1, P. C. for 

inciting the ki.san marchers to defy tlio oiders unler Section 114. 

Rally September Laliore Police raided the house of Chaudhiiry Rahmat Ullah, 
PresiiitMit of the District Kisan Committee. 

The Police on SeptmTiber 18 soandieil the house of Mr, Kali Charan Sarraa, a 
foin.iT Secretary of the City Congress Ceramitti'o, Ludhiana. 

d'ho booklet “Dukhi Dunia” by Kartar Singh has been proscribed under tho India 
Press (Emergency T’owers) Act, i931 Section. 4 (1,* 

Issues Nos, 24,25,27 and 20 of “Kirti Lohai”, published in Meerut too have 

Icon proscribed. 

Sardar Naina Singh, a political worker, on his release from tho Lahore Fort 

wheie he had been detained for the last two months utidor tho Punjab Criminal Law 
Araentlrnent Act, has been interned in his village in Kapurthala iState. Mr. Smgii 
]-ec(’Mtly returned from .Argentina after a stay of about seven years. 

Sixti'cn per.sons of tho village Larova (Puiijah) including 8 Cougiossmen stand 
charged under ,S('ction 107 Cr. P. C. security proceedings. 

Mr. Bhagat Singh Bilga, General Secretary. Jullundur District (K^ngress Committee 
has heon served with an intorumont order under Section 3 of tho Punjab Crimiual 
Law Amemlmenr Act, lostricting his movements to the limits of his village for a 
period of one year. 

Amritsar District Magistrate convicted and sentenced Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail 
to six months’ simple imprisonment for defiance of rotriction oider. 

Balwant Singh Dukhia, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, Hoshi- 
ar[iur, has been served wdth an internment order under Section 3 of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, asking him to remain for one year within the limits 
of his native villago, Bainshalam. 

The police has served an internment order on Comrade Shinga Singh, a prominent 
socialist worker of tho Punjab, restricting his movements to tho revenue limits 
of his village. 
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Thirteen people wore arroslod in connection with the piokotinR of the Hindi 
Bhawan Press at Lahore, 

An advance security of Rs. 1,000 has boon demanded by the District Magistrate, 
Lahore, for the publication of a daily called “Sacha Dhadora” the declaration for 
which was filed by Mr. H S Dord. 

Mr. Narayan Singh of Chak Sikandar in Amritsar District is reported to bo under 
under Section 124-A I. P. C. in connection with his alleged seditions spoochos 
at Chhina and Jonso in May last on the Fetehwal incident. 

congress workers of Tulamba, Multan, have boon arrested under Sections 
170-151. The charge against them is that they compelled sweepers to strike and 
picket the school. 

Seven prominent congressmen including the President of the Multan District 
Congress Committee who addressed the framers of a private farm have been 
arrested on charge undi'r Section 326-118 and challengod before the first class 
Magistrate, Khanewal. 

iSeventeen volunteers of the Pi(*ss Workers’ TTnion, Lahore, were convicted on 
November 19 and ordciod to furnish soenrity of Rs, 500 each to keep peace for 
SIX months or to undergo imprisonnu'nt for 0 months. 

An order forfeiting the security of Rs. 1,000 of (ho Nami Pioss, Ijahoro, was 
served by the Punjab Government on Novomhur 20 on Mr. Parraanand, Keeper of 
the Press. Action w^as taken for publishing an article in ennneetion with the 
arrest of Mr, Santam, Pleader of the Nahha State in the ‘‘Malva”, a newspa|ior 
published from Moga and printed in the Nami Press. 

BENGAL 

Mr. Altaf Rahman is being ])rosocu(ed for sedition in connection with a 
speech delivered at a labour meeting on July 0 under the auspices of the Indian 
Seamens TTnion, Calcutta. 

Altaf Rahman w'as sentenced to two mouths’ ligorous imprisonment on a chaigo 
of sedition by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, in connection with his 
speech delivered at a public meeting lield in Willingdon Square on duly 6. 

Under the orders of the Government of Bengal, tho special branch of Calcutta 
I’ohce prosecuted Ahul Kamil and Fahimnddin Ahmad, Editor and Publisher res¬ 
pectively of ‘Mstuqlal,’ an ITrdu daily of Calcutta under Section 153*A 1. P. C. 
(Promoting class hatred). 

Police Magistrate, Soaldah (Bongnd), sentenced Mr. Narondranath Ohoso to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for violating (Jovernraeut ordor e.Kteriiing him from tlie 
Presidency area. 

On police reports, that there is ap[>rchonsion of a breach of the peace in connection 
with deraonstiatiou for tho observance of the 23rd as a day of cessation of all work, 
the Chief Presidency Magistiate, Calcutta, issued restraint order under Section M4. 
Similar orders w^ore also served on eighteen labour leaders. 

Tho strike among the workers of motor buses in Howrah has boon continuing for 
tho last 10 days. So far 21 have been ariestod in this connection. 

In Howrah and Bally orders under Section 111 Cr. P. C., banning open air mootings 
and demonstrations of any sort have boon passed. 

The Government of Bengal by a gazetteo notification declared forfeited all copies of 
the issues for December 1936 and March 1938 of the monthly maga/Jne in Gujarati 
called “Azad Daman”, 

Tho same gazettco also announces tho forfeiture to his Majesty of all copies 
of a Tlongali booklet, entitled, “November Vijilavo Amador Kartavya” (the November 
revolution and our duty), by Bharat Ray. 

Mr. Dharitri Oanguli, Piesident of tho North Calcutta Students League and a 
member of the Working Committee of tho Bengal Provincial Students Federation 
was arrested on November 15 in Calcutta on a warrant issued by tho Aliporo 
Magistrate under Section 124-A. 

Gyaui Mehar Singh was sentenced on November 14 by the Aliporo Magistrate 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

Notices under Sections 107 and 117 Cr. P. C. wore served on tho Secretary, 
Calcutta Jamadars Samiti and President of the Textile Workers Union and several 
otnor workers asking them to show cause why they should not be ordered to execute 
security bonds to keep tho peace for one year. 

Three important members of the Shellac Factory Workers Union, Cossiporo 
have been arrested inside the mill in connection with a stay-in-strike. 
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Section 144 has been declareii in Sankrail and Sibpore, Howrah, following a meeting 
of the labourers on September 10. 

The Police Superintendent, Chittagong has issued an order prohibiting for three 
months all political processions without license within the municipal area. 

Police made a lathi charge in the Badruchak colliery on September 27 when an 
attempt was made to prevent black legs from going underground. Eight of the loaders 
wore arrested. Section 144 has been promulgated prohibiting assembly of more than 
five persons. 

Fourty-four workers have been taken into custody during the first week of October 
on charge of wrongful restraint and riotous conduct in Burra Bazar, Calcutta. 
Trouble has boon browing among them in connection with their grievances as regards 
wages and work on Sundays and holidays. 

The Police raided on September 10 the house of Dr. R. K. Sanyal of Nature. 
Nothing incriminating was found. 

By a uotificatiou issued on Sonterabor 14 the Government declares forfeited all 
copies of the “Political Prisoncu- Number'’ of the 'Kosari\ a Calcutta weekly. 

Tlio Oovernra(3nt have demanded a security of its. 2,000 under the Indian Pjoss 
(Emergency Powers) Act from ‘Kesari’ for publishing tlu) special number on Political 
Prisoners. Tlio paper is reijoited to have suspended publication. 

liy DERABAD 

The ban on the llyilerabad State Congress was imposed on September 7. Five 
leaders wore iraraodiat'cly arrested and nine of their successors nominated from time 
to time have all been arrested under the Public Safety liegulatiou, recently promul¬ 
gated as an emergency measure. Pandit Narondeiji has bet*n interned at Maunanoro 
and a number of p )isons exteruod. A book entitled “What I saw in Hyderabad” 
by Pandit V, Sastri has boon proscribed. Tsvonty-ono news{>apeis have been prohi¬ 
bited entry into the State. 

On November 17 Mr. N. Iv. luio, eighth dictator and some others were arrested 
and on the next day his three organising secretaries were taken into custody. Mr. 
Codse and eleven others who arrived from Poona on the lOth were arrested when 
they refused to return. On November, 21, Mr. Mancidhochand Phadc, leader and 
three others were arrest<‘d. On November 2!!, Messrs Digarnbar Rao, lawyer, S. S. 
Shfimia, li. Candared, K. Balraj were taken into custody by the Hyderabad City 
Police for attempting to organise a public meeting in connection with the All 
Hydeiabad Day. On November, 24 at Bhongir seven persons were arrested. Mr. 
R. Nandapukar, Sriiimulu and Murlidhar have biMin awarded one year’s rigorous 
in prisonment under the Public Safety Regulation. The same punishment have 
been awarded to Mr. L N. Reddy. Twenty-five passive resistors were convicted 
and sentenced on November 28 to varying terms under the Public Safety Regulation. 
Four volunteers were taken into custody on the 29ih in Osmauabad District for 
taking out a procession. 

The Hyderabad Residency Order E.\traordinary issued on November 23 publishes 
a notification bringing into operation the Indian Stales (Protection) Act II of 1934 
in the British Administered .Areas of Hyderabad. 

COCHIN:— 

Mr. George Chudayamuri and Mr. 1’. 8. Marabudiri, two prominent labour 
leaders, were arrested at Amballur in connection with a speech which it is alleged 
was calculated to incite class hatred. 

RAJKOT 

The fight for freedom in Rajkot continues with the defiance of prohibitory orders 
followed % lathi charges and arrests. The second batch of Bombay volunteers 
were arrested on November 15 immediately on their arrival. Mr, Trivedi and few 
other leaders who tried to enter Mavdi village, were injured in a lathi charge. Mr. 
Dhobar, President of the Rajkot Praja Parishad has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. Mr. R. Doshi, Mr. V. raunaeband and seven other volunteers were 
arrested and sentenced to three months' imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100. The 
importation of banned newspapers in Rajkot, Jotalsar, Jamnagar and Morvi railway 
limits has been prohibited by the resident for a term of two months under Section 
(1) 3 of the Indian States Prevention of Importation of Objectionable Documents 
Rules. There was a serious lathi charge on November 18 at Kankot village. 
Another batch of Bombay Volunteers was arrested on November 22. Among the 
arrested is included Mr. Bulvantrai Mehta, General Secretary of the All India States 
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PeqpleB Oonferenco who led the batch. Messrs Shah and K. Bodani, Pleaders of 
Rttikot were convicted and sentenced on November 20 to three months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 300. On November 27 Mr, Ja^jiram Mehta, a member of the 
Working Comraittco of the Kathiw^ar Political Conference was arrested while 
addressing a public meeting along with J. Baxi, Advocate and B. Shukla. About 
eighty arrests were reported from the village on November 28. Sri Maniben Patel 
and Mredulla Sarabhai was arrested. 

TB AVAN CORE 

(1) Mr. N. T. Abraham, Vakil, Qnilon was sentenced to six montlis’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 1,000 (2) Me.ssis. M. (1. Koslii, 1’. 0. Varghese, members of the 
Ouilon Bar, M. Iv E, Ebrahim Kntly, Editor. “Aryakeralan ’, K. Hukumaran, Editor, 
“Kaumudi” and K. 8. Thangal woo sentenced to 14 montlis’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 1,500 eaeli. (3) Mr. A. Sankaran Pillai was arrest('d and liis liouso 
searched on September 17. Nothing incriminating was found. (4) Mr. ('!. Damodarau 
Nair along with 22 others were ordered to enter into a bond for lis. 500 and also to 
furnish two solvent sureties for like amount for jireserving public peace for a period 
of one year, in default to undergo simple imprisonment for one year. (1)) Messrs M. 
P. Mathai Muthalali, M. R, Nilkantan, Vakil, and P. V. Thomas were smiteneed under 
the now Criminal I^aw Amendment Regulation to undergo 18 months’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment and a lino of Rs. 1,500 each. (G) Mr. A. Sankaran Pillai, Advocate, was 
sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment and Rs. .500 line. (7) Messrs. K. 
Vasudevan Pillai, third State Congress President, M. N. Paramaswaran Pillay, M. L. C. 
and R. Oopalan Pillai were sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 
1,000 fine. (8) Mr. K. N. Kunhukrishnan Pillai, Advocate, was awaide l six months’ 
simple imprisonment and a fiiio of Rs. 500. 

The following newspapers have been banned entry into ilie State :-The 
‘"Dispam” of Ernakulam, “Prakasarn” of Cocliin, ‘‘(lomathi” of Trichur and 
“Malayala Manorama” now published from Koslavam. 

Miss Anno Mascarouo, member of the Working Committee of the Travaiicore 
State Congress, has been arrested on a charge of sedition in connection with a 
speecli delivered at Chairayitikal. 

Mr. P. N. Krishna Pillai, M. L. C., President of the Travaiicore Vo\i Factory 
Workers Union, was arrested under Section 90 Oi. j". C. 

The toim of the ban on labour mi'etiiigs and (hunonstrations has been 
extended by one month in Ambalapuzha Taluk. 

DUENKANAL STATE 

The local^ Praja Mandal has been doelarrd an unlawful body, Mr. llaremohat: 
Patnaik, President of the Mand.il was arrested on September 21) for sedition. In 
a police tiring to disperse a ciowd four are reported to have been killed aiui lOG 
injured. 

For the seventh time Dhenkaiial police opened lire on an unarmed crowd and 
killed according to Government vetsioii two. The toll taken on a eonservalivi* (‘stimate 
exceeds twontv. According to a bulletin is.sued by the Stale I’eople’s Conference 
more than 2UU uie in jail afti-r the release of .some of the politicals on the Rulei’s 
Birthdav. 

TALCilAR STATE:- 

Criminal Law Amendment Acts liavo been i>roraulgatod in the State from Septembei 
10 last, Talehar Praja Mandal a d its branehes have been declared unlawful. 

INDORE STATE 

Deportation oidcrs were served, it is reported, by the Inspector General of Police 
on thieo of the political workers—Messrs. Lai Singh Yadava, Kusum Kant Jain and 
Kanahaiyalal Vaidya. Agitation has been going on in tho State against the Public 
Meetings Prevention Act and Mr. Vaidya has boon reported for attempting to organise 
public meetings. 

BARODA STATE:- 

Tho Lavat peasant fight for civil liberties is passing through a critical phase. 
All public meetings are banned in the area and the entry of peasant workers 
has been prohibited by putting up a police cordon round Lavat. Tlio place is a 
vast prison camp. The Secretary of the Gujrat Kisan Sabha, Mr. P. M. Paugarkar 
couiTod arrest by defying the ban and has since boon sentenced to two mouths’ 
imprisoumont. A lathi charge by tho police on tho peasants is also reported. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

20th- Session—Nagpur—28th December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 20th. Session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha was hold at Nagpur on the 
28 th. December 1938 under the presidency of Sj. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar. 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Afr. M. O. Chitnavis in the courso of 
liis welcome address said ; — 

This is tho 20th Session of our All India Hindu Sabha which organization has grown 
up from a small beginning under the able leadership of All India Leaders like Pandit 
Malviyajee, Bhai Parmanand, Dr. Munje & now tho brilliant star —like personality of 
Barrister Savatkar who has shouldered tho burden of tho Hindu Sabha and by his 
extensive tours throughout tlio length and hieadth of India has regeneiated tho Hindu 
Society and instilled life and energy into our efforts. 

Up till very late period tho Hindu Mahasabha as will be seen from its resolutions 
satisfied itself with the religious and social side of its subject laying stress on Sluiddi 
and Sanghatan and removal of uutouchahility and when occasion arose criticising the 
communal award. So far in almost every session though wo were proclaiming that 
the Hindus do not want Hindu Raj in dotiauco of the rights of other sister commu¬ 
nities and p.assing resolutions condemning riots and in the same b.-uath ^ wishing to 
promote good feelings with agre.ssors, w'e now have to come to the conclusion and have 
oponlv to say and retaliate that Hindusthan is not only for Mahomedans but mainly 
for Hindus, that if tho Mohomodans nou-cooperate, the Hindus^ single-handed wiil 
contend with both tlie rulers and Mohomodans for establishing tlieir just rights which 
at present they feel have been snatched from them and are trampled under foot, that 
they will do every thing whatever lies in their power to show their resentment against 
the Coiigiess itself for their cooing spiiit, di'featist mentality, cringing attitude which 
make tliera run after mohomedan leaders and bend their knees before them in sub¬ 
mission and accept their high-handed demanJs and fori'gj our rights at each discus¬ 
sion, tension, friction, or scene created, and wo foel that the Congress has not right to 
stand on beh-ilf of tho Hindus and bargain our rights to a third jiarty without con¬ 
sulting us. AVe also feel that the Hindus must bo strong enough to lesist every 
aggression by any other community who on some excuse or the other create distur¬ 
bances, commit atrocities on the Hindus, despise them, show contempt for them and 
their religious observances aud generally regaid them as their inferiors or enemies ht 
only for conversion or auuihilatiou. 

AVo have before us the very pitiable example in Kashmir of the whole community 
of Hindus of not less than 95 p.c. of the old Hindus turned into Mohomodans aud 
only 5 p.c. of these now remain unconverted. Will any one tliiok tliat thi.s 5 p.c. 
represent the great vedic religion and what guarantee is there that we outside 
Kashmir may not meet with similar fate in years ahead. »SiiiiiIaily thiuk of once 
Aryan lands of Persia, Afganisthau, N. W. F. P.^ Punjab, Sind and even Oujrath 
where in the former almost the whole and iu tho latter majority of them have beeu 
converted and our friends have become our rivals. Are w’o to live for ever under 
the protection of tho British bayonets even in times of smallest disturbances of public 
peace and with what face can \ve say that wo cau g<)vern ourselves aud maintain 
Swarajya ? Lot us, therefore, depend upon ourselves, be self-leiiant, possess self- 
respect and let us strive to gain respect from others which cannot bo done without 
real inherent merits. Wo have before us a vast programme as will bo seen from 
the number of resolutions coming up iu this session all directed towards the 
elevation of this Bharat Samaj. 

The whole history of the two communities in India and none the less tho ultra- 
tolerant efforts of our loaders at reconciliation resulting in complete failure, their 
respective philosophies, their religions have proved beyond doubt that the elements 
are so divergent that it is impossible to mix them up oven temporarily & the only 
solution lies in strengthening the Hindus, creating a solid front of opposition and thus 
40 
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begetting res[)oct which is naturally felt for the strong and just and which quality is 
turned into contempt when we show ourselves disorganized, weak, pliant, submissive 
and unable to resist the unjust demands. 

This is sufficiently borne out by the recent utterances of tlio leaders of the Moslem 
League in their conference hold at Karachi. Sir Abdulla Ilaroou, the chairman of the 
Reception Committee has openly challenged as follows We have nearly arrived at 
the parting of the ways and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaction 
of all it will be impossible for any body to save India from being divided into Hindu 
India and Muslim India both placed under separate federation.” Bar. Jinnah also 
adroitly attacked the already over-biased obliging, Congress with the words “Just as the 
Sudetan Germans survived oppression and persecution for two decades the Miissalmans 
of India wore not defenceless and could not give up their national entity and aspira¬ 
tions” and showed how the persecutors can still further try to snatch piece after 
piece by showing themselves as aggrieved. 

Both the British and the Mohoraedans are over ready to take advantage of our 

weakness and ever since the beginning of the present century there is the black 
record not of give and take but only of usurpation at the cost of the Uindu Commu¬ 
nity. The bell was sot ringing since after the partition of Bengal when the 
Mohomedaus were given a favourite place and the tliiii end of the uomnuinal wedge 
was pushed in Indian politics. Since then, the Hindus were treated most unfairly and 
attempts after attempts were made to harass them and to wound their religious 
feelings, the excuses for aggiessiou being found in obstructing the religions observances 
of the Hindus such as music before mosque and insistence on cow slaughter in each 
and every place both of which riglits, that is, the one of passing with music and the 
other, that is, regulation and prohibition of the slaught(>r of cows by non-lliudii 
communities, had been enjoyed by tlie Hindus for centuries. 

Besides these, there w'ore other unjust and inequitable practices particulaily that of 

favouritism in Civil and Military services when ultimately the scene oj^encd with the 
ushering of reforms after the groat war and the “Favouritism for Mohornedan” was 
given due recognition under the statute. The Uovornment of India Act was passed 
wherein it was oven tliought a crime to use the word “Hindu” and Alehemedan ami 
Don-mohomedan terras were selected as the best terms showing that tlie Hindu oum- 
luunity was relegated to the refuge heap, and had to go begging for seats to tlie 

conferences and committees working thousands of miles away in England. 

Everybody knows what havoc has been caused in the Punjab and Bengal—the 
Moslem majority provinces —by separate electorates and ovorgcnerous pacts by the 
Congress at the* expense of the Hindu Community, with tho result that the Hiudu 
Community finds itself hopelessly out-manoeuvred and any sort of legislation can be 
passed against it which will spell rum to this Hiudu Community. Smdi actually was 
the ca.se of Bengal Tenancy Bill, Bihar Income Tax Bill, the Black Bills of Punjab, 
tlie Punjab Land Alienation Act Arnoudmont Bill, the Restitution of Moilgages Bill 

and the Protection of Debtors’ Bill by which the very lands of the IJindiiJ^ have 

been snatched away from them and their long .standing business his l»eon wiped out 
in Punjab. 

In both the above mentioned provinces besides tlie separate electorates tho 
Mahomedans have been given statutory woightago out of all |>roj)oitiim to their 
population while in tho Hindu majority provinces the woightago has beim given only 
to the muslim minorities. No principles of common court.scy, of ordinary justice, 
considered opinions of Local Oovornmeut.s nor linJing.s of any commission stood in tho 
way of the most unjust, partial, uupreoodentod award wiiich formiH the liasis^ of the 
Government of India Act and exceeded all tho previous attempts at favouring one 
community at tho expense of another. 

The same thing has been repeated in one or other degree in C. P., U. P., Bombay 
where in tho latter tho woightago with the Sind and with the separation of Smii 

constitute a peculiar inexplicable mode of dealing with tho inherent rights of majority 

population by a foreign, soulless pitiless autocracy in the outward form of democracy. 
The same British Government which dealt so inconsiderately with tho Hindus had to 
deal with the mighty dictatorships of Italy and Germany in and outside the League 
of Nations and time has shown what humbler part they have played. The ever¬ 
lasting truth always counts and those who strive and acquire strength have not ^ to 
preach the gospel of conciliation, cooperation and non-violence and to ultimately find 
themselves vanquished. 
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Tn the Lucknow Pact, in the Nehru Report, Round Table Conferences and other 
approaches whenever there had been attempts to reconcile with the Mohomedans the 
Ifindus had always to take the defensive and to sacrifice their interests. They have 
done 80 also in respect of the depressed classes who have been artificially separated 

as a separate unit of the Hindu Community. 

It wdl not bo rij^ht for mo to leave out of account the cases of the premier 
StHlos, that of Ilydorabad and Bhopal, where the treatment meted out to Hindus have 
become proverbially harsh, partial, uujast liberally amounting to negation of all the 
rights a human being is supposed to enjoy in any civilized country. Let us therefore 
pi ay that our loaders who aro fighting our battle against such oppression of the 
llindu Community and the Arya Samaj 8holapur Conference under the presidentship 
of l.okn!i>ak Madliav Shriliati Anoy have complete success and let us spare no effort, 
sacuifice, courage and poiseverenco to exact our rights as citizons-rights of liberty, 
tfpiality and fraternity with full proportionate representation in the guidance of the 
state affaiis. 

Thu hypocracy of the Congress in shutting its eyes whenever a fight against 
Muslim interests is indicated is never clearly illustrated than here in the question of 
these Muslim t^tates and wo onlv hope that our Hindu brethren, who have seen their 
KitJi and kin suffering all sort of insults, indignities, assaults, hurt and even mortalities 
without I ho least provocation will open their eyes and save themselves and their 
future generations fiora being blindly led by an organisation defiantly and heedlessly 
unmindful of our present and future interests as an Aryan Hindu Commuuity. 

But even a[)art from our open rivals of other communities and religions we have 
to be moie afraid of the enemies within our fold than of open enemies in defiaueo. 
d'hose Hindus who aro inimical and even indifferent to our unity as Hindus, our 
unification and organisation, have to be equally oven more minutely assessed. Similarly 
we have to deal willi our religious and social customs whitdi in these days of rational 
philosophy and .scientific advancement go against our future progress as a nation and 
disable us from accomplisliing any honorable position in the comity of nations. We 
daily read instances happening in foreign countries where even our best of loaders 
aiul (lisfinguislii'd peisonages are treated with disrespect and which blot it is 
our duty to remove at any cost and try to go forth in the woild as respected and 
lionoured citizims and countrymen. 

Lastly I will deal in shoit wmUi a few economic problems without which wo as a 
nation cannot snrvivo and which probloms are equally important for our preservation 
and progress as are our soinal and political problems. 1 would even go so far and say 
that those problems affect the Hindus more because of the diplomatic policies of our 
rulers and the aggression of our sister communities, as oxaraplilicd iu recent communal 
legislations iu the Punjab and Bengal. 

The present economic and class revolution is more threatening to the Hindus than 
others and we have to see whether the Congress in power has not allied itself with 
the ruling power and whether instead of fighting the battle against exjiolitatiou, drain, 
concessions, pacts, agreements etc., sides with them in their {lolicy of exterminating 
any ago-old evidence of social ariangoraont into organised classes to [lave the way 
towards anarchy and revolution. Besides the obvious consent of the Congress 
Government to (ho present High Taxation Policy this inference can easily be 
supported by tlio fact that iu tho debate over the recent Income Tax Bill the 
Congress paily joined hands with tho unpopular Government of India and 
the opposition of nationalist [larty led by Mr. M. tS. Anoy were altogether 
ineffective. 

We have been familiar with the policy of the Rulers of starting religious strifes 
but now comes in its place the policy of starting class stiifo and tho real solution of 
the poverty, misery, suffering and hunger of tho masses remains as unsolved as ever. 
A famous economist has laised his voice and appeals to cry a halt to “The Wild 
Search for now Jicvenue,’’ a very appropriate phrase, “which is being made not only 
in the centre but in tho secretariat of every province.'’ I will not go into the 
details of economic measures suggested but the main stops will bo a solid opposition 
to the mischievous Whitehall manipulation in our nation’s financial policies, reduction 
of army expenditure, civil lists, and encouragement of Basic Industries without 
^vhioh there is no hope for the amelioration of masses and tho advancement in 
their standard of living. Tho whole drain of 50 to lOO crorcs from India to foreign 
countries has to be stopped and flimsy promises, empty announcement from highest 
placed dignarities intended for peoples’ good, engagements of English exports, costly 
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oommissions, departmental shows like that of agriciilturo, Industry, etc. and 
exhibitions only to advertise foreign machinery and thousand other ways by which 
the Indians have so far been blinded and misled are to be definitely oounteraetod. 
As the economics is the very essence of life and as the brunt of tiio economic laws 
falls on the Ilindus, the Hindu Sabha will have to interest itself moio and more nut 
only with the political but also with the economic aspect of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and frame its resolutions in that domain also. 

In order to substantiate what is said above and to show the result of such policy 
1 can quote nothing better than the resolution aud quotation fiom the meeting in 
Calcutta of the Associated Chamber of Commerce composed both of Europeans and 
Indians. The resolution moved by Mr. A G. Stokes of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce says : '‘Tins Association draws the attention of tlio Coverumont of India 
to the high level of Taxation in India, made tlie more serious by the unjustified 
eontinuanco of temporary taxes imposed to meet emoigency eouditions and calls for 
an early review ot the evidence of such taxation—Central, rroviricial and Municipal— 
upon the Commeiie, ludustiy and Trade of the couutiy". Mr. Stokes wlio lefers 
to sovoral tcmpoiary taxes, surcharges and surtaxes uhicli weie pioraised to ho 
removed, high revenue duties going up to 45 p. e. or even higher, Cesses, Income 
Tax which with supertax rises to abjut 3G p. c. In the end he oven goes so far as 
to say that compared with England our burden of mdiieed taxation is certainly 
heavier. 

We have then to gird uj> our loius A stop any fuither violation ot our liomi'S. 
religion aud race. Hindu Mahasablia Sessions have f^y now during the last 
years been hold in all the parts of India including I'veti Madras where tiie com¬ 
munal tinge was least felt but tlio people fiora wliicli part Imve duly coutributed 
their quota to the cause tlio Hindu Sablia is cherishing in its heart. Not only does 
it claim to be repiOvSentative of the whole of India but it claims to lepicseut oacli 
aud every community of the Hindus, and has ('specially clearly and unequivocally 
demonstrated its sympathies to the depressed elasst's'in eveiy Mahasablia Sv’ssion 
and its leaders have taken practical steps to wipe out the degiadatiuu of the I)c- 
jiressed Classes. 

The fusion of all Hindus is (he ultimate aim of the Hindu Mahasablia luit every 
ehango connotes some essential conditions whicli the community which at preseut 
considers itself in an aggrieved position has to aecejit befoie it can come to the 
desired ijosition. In the meanwnile everv community is free to agitate for its 
betterment and to biing together aud amalgamate the sub-castes befoio wider fusion 
is attempted. Then^ aie so many sub-cast(‘s at piescnt iliat it staggers one’s 
imagination to attempt to leabso the va.st field and see that it is not only the eas<' 
of the depressed classes but there are other iqually serious questions for the uplift 
of Indians to tackle. 

But while attempting these problems it is imperative that one should not loose 
sight of the fact that eveiy community has to give its quota towards the All Hindu 
Hangbatan, to waid off fanatical aggressions which are sysb'raatically rej»catod every 
year as in music before mosque, cow-slaughter, unwaiiaLled factitious claims over 
religious places such as Bhahidgunj, Delhi Shiv Temple, Fiontier raids etc. and 
icndered this Hindu Community not an easy pray as it is at preseut but a solid 
bulwark for the cxi.stence, culture and protection of Hindus and against the w’antou 
aggre.ssion of others. A groat responsibility, therefore, falls on the ('dueated classes 
who like those of otlier nations now have to come forwaid aud take the lead towards 
the solution of tliese nation-wide problems affecting thomselvos and their follow 
subjects. 

As for federation, our leadeis have already given their opinion and the Hindu 
f^ablia ap[(roves of the immediate inauguration thereof as against the congress and 
musliin views, the former demanding popular representation in each aud every a.spoct 
HO as to bring the states in liin^ with the British Provinco.s. I see no objection to 
such demaud and leave to our Hindu Habha loaders to suggest early acceptance or 
iej''otion of such a constitution with its communal award, reservations, safeguards, 
uulimited power, discriminations, special powers etc. 

The Pretidential Address 

The following is the text of the Presidential Address delivered by 8j. Vinayak 
Danwdar Sararkar 
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1 gratofiilly aoknowljdgo thi3 confidonyo you hivo pfao<3d in rnn in calling npon me 
to preside oyer this Tworjlieth Session of tlie All India Hindu Mahasabha : I promise 
you in all sincerity that I will try my best to deserve the trust you havo thus 
placed ill me, by exerting in full the limited strength which an individual like me 
can possess. But yon will oxciiso me if I call upon you in all liumility to bear in 
mind that the only way of justifying youiselves in placing that trust in me can be 
no other than exoiting youiselves in full in striving and lighting heroically to defend 
and consolidate Hindudom in such wise as to compeil Near Future to herald the 
resurrection of a Hindu Nation rising out of the tomb of tbe Present and grown oven 
gri'ator and mightier and more resplendent than it over liad been in Uio past in the 
days of a Chaudragupla or ca Vikramadity or the Peshwas at Poona. It is nothing 
shoit of a political miiaele that wo Hindus of this generation are called upon to 
woik out, and no individual howsoever great can accomplish the task unless and 
until the whole Iliiuludnrn, rises like one man to dare and to do and to march on 
unvanquished through tlio unavoidable vallejs of bitter Disappointment and valorous 
1 )eatli—thrmigh whudi alone lies the ))ath to the ultimate triumph of such groat 
causes, of Nations’ resuilections. If we quail we are all lost beyond redemption ; if 
we but dale we aje suio to win; for, even today, we possess the power, the volcanic 
tiic K'ithin us. AV'e only know it not. Rouse it conlidently—and it shall burst forth 
like into the column of the saenheia! Fire W'hich led the At van Patriarchs of our 
Hindu liace from victory to victory. 

2 \Vh»‘n I said that it is out of tiie tomb nf tho Pre.^ent that wm have to 
rosurioct Hinduism I said it deliberately; ho that I may not he guilty of belittling 
the overwhelming diflijultie.s we havo to face today. The Present’ is indeed a 
yeritahh) sepulchie mfo winch they have bu.ied our liinJii Nation after cruoifying 
it, on the chaig<’ of commuting the ciime of claiming to be a nation by itself. 
Jt i.s needless fir me to depict to yon, brothers and sisteis, w’ho have attended this 
si'ssion to depict the gh.istly picture in details of the dreaiful calamities which tho 
Hindus from i'eshawar to Ramesluvar havo to faie fiuin day to day. The Session 
of the Hindu Maiia.sabha is about the last place to jay where mere sightseers or job 
liuiiteis ean lind anything attractive enough to attend it here. All avenues to 
jiower, pelf, populaiity wad but tdsewhere. To be a Hindu Sanghatanist today is 
not a paying concern. To be a willing deb'gato to the Hindu Mahasabha session 
Unlay is to incur the wiath of poweis that be to invite the dagger of a non-Hindu 
assassin—some ‘brother’ Ablul Ru'jiiiJ, to be slaughtered by soma “brave Mopla 
patiiots" and what is m'U'e po gnant and unbearable than even the dagger of a non- 
Hindu assa.^siii.-to he huuti'd and ostiacized by millions of one’s own Hinlu kith 
and kin for n» (»thtu f iu!t than of daring to love and defend the Hindu cause and 
the Hindu jieople d-w-dteJly and as humanly as the EugliHi do the English Race, 
as the (jcrmaii'^ do the (nuimau cause, or the Japane.se love the Japanese self, the 
Moslems do tile M>)s!.*m loligion and comnuinitv. To raise aloft the Hindu banner 
has become to-day an act of high treason in rimdusthan—in the land of the Hindus 
themselves, to assert one’s self as a Hindu is benug dubbed as mean by millions of 
Hindus them,solves. ^ The veiy fact that under such conditiuLs you all have gathered 
together here as delegates to this session of the Hiudu Mahasabha and dared to rally 
round this Pau-Iliudu banner proves it to the hilt that you could not have done so 
unless impelled by an ovorw'heiming sense of duty, fully conscious of and touched 
to tho quick by the unbearable humiliutions to wdtich our Hindu race is subjected to 
from day to day and fully prepare.! to defy the intolerable demands of the socalled 
Jndian Patriotism seeking to smother unto death our veiy ex stence as Hindus, as a 
nation unto ourselves. 

3. I shall not therefore go into any current and detailed grievances or local 
questions affecting Hindu interests to-day but leavo them to be dealt with severally 
in the losolutions and speecdms on (hem to be passed and delivered in this session 
later on. I shall lestrict myself to (he two outstanding questions; “What is the root 
cause that has landed the Hindus in this present predicament striking the life- 
growth of our Hindu Nation with a sudden atrophy, and the immediate remedy that 
IS sure to rescue the Hindu cause oven yet from being lost beyond recovery ? 

4. Nevertheless iu-as-much-as this address is meant for those millions of Hindus 
also who still remain outside tho pale of the Hindu Mahasabha aud who inspite of 
of their devoted allegiance to Hindiitva in general are but imporfootly aware of the 
dangers that beset it to-day on all sides and wonder therefore why the Hindu 
fcSabhaites should make so much ado about nothing or little things here and there, I 
feel it incumbent upon me just to denote a few points in passing to acquaint them 
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with the real Rravity of the situation at least sciflioiently onouith to sot them athink- 
ing and in a mood to roalizo tho import of what I havo to say later on during the 
course of tho address. Lot us just take tho constitution in for-co to-day. The British 
have deliberately deprived the Hindus of the poitical predominance which was their 
duo as tho overwhelming majority in Jndia by denying them representation in 
proportion to their population on tho ono hand and on tho other loaded the Moslems, 
Christians, Europeans witli weightages, preferences, securities and what not, so as 
to invest them with political power immeasurably moie than what was their due. 
They broke up the Hindu eli'ctorato into watertight compartments with a view to 
prevent the growth of their political solidarity amongst theraselvi^s, why, tho very 
recognition of the Hindus as an electoral unit themselves is altogetlu'r and deli¬ 
berately denied in the electoral scheme of our eountiy. vSpacious apaitnients well 
furnished and honourahly named are reserved for the miiioiities. The majority, the 
Hindu, tho host, is ciowded into tlu' luinbei-room, the general electonite, uunamod 
and unrecognized. With a set pin pose to starve out niaitial qualities in tho Hindus 
the British (lovornment have been curtailing their leci iiiiinent in tho army and in 
the police witli tlie etfi'ct tint tlu' Moshmi nimurity piepoiuieratos in those two vital 
forces of the nation. In the l^unjah and some other piovue’es measures like the 
Land Alienation Act seek to eiush the Hindus economic,illy whilt* in Bengal au 
unabashed Act is passed to leseive some sixty pei ciuit. of posts for the Moslems 
in Government services. In the Moslem states of Hydeiabad, Bhu[)al and otheis 
the religious and racial peiseeutiou of the Hindus is cairii'd on so relentlessly as 
to remind one of the da\s of Auraiigztd) an i Alhiudilin. In cities and villages all 
over India their civil and religious lights are daily trampled under foot to allay the 
fuiy of Moslem mobs. The hloody orgies to which the Hindus weie subjected by 
Moslem fanatics in Malabai and Koliat are enacted on tins scale oi‘ that even in tlie 
presidency towns all over India eveiy now and then The Fiontiei Moslem tiibes 
cany our raids and perpetrate unuaniable atiocifies on the Hindu ]ioople there with 
a set purpose of ('xterminating the Kafir in that icgion. Giily the Hindu merchants 
are looted, only tlie Hindus aie massacred and only the Hindu women and childreu 
arc kidnapped "and held to ransom or cmiveited peifoiec to Islam. t)n tlie tofi of it 
all comes in the Iksuedo Nationalism of tlie Congiossites who practically conduiie and 
exjdain away tliesu Moslem atioeities by invimting such lying e.xcusos—“There is 
uothing anti-Hindu in these Moslem raids ! It is only economical and se.xual starva¬ 
tion of the tiibes that goads them on to the.yc dimes. Let us food those starved 
souls and they will be good citizensBut it is cunous that those starved poor 
laiders leave the licli Moslems in the Frontier towns unlnote'l, find no vourig Moslem 
damsels to kidriap, hum no Moslem Inuiseh and go about assuiing the Moslems by 
beat of diiims that they shall not hurt a hair of any Moslem provided lie shelters 
not a Hindu Kafir I ^^htncss only the late.^^t case in the D.idu Distiict in iSirnlh. 
The Moslem raiders attacked an absolutely unuir-mding aicbaeological party under 
Mr. Alazumbar. They asked each one—‘Are you a Hindu ?’ If he said Aye' he 
was forthwith shot dead. f)ue Hindu pretmidei to be a Moslem and he wuis let to 
go alive and unmolested. 'J’his case is only a tyjiical one illustraling thousands of 
such dreadful hafipeiiings all over India and is the older of the day during all 
Moslem riots and raids fiom Malabar to Pieshawar, from Sinrd to Assam and year in 
and year out. Add to this the activities of tlie all India organizations 
of the Christian mi.ssionaries and the Moslem organizations from the Agakahanis, 
Hasan Nizamis, Beer Motamiyas to tho very village Moslem gooiidas, all seeking and 
succeeding in converting miJlions of Hindus to foreign faiths by peaceful or fraudulont 
or forceful means throughout tho length aud bn'adtli of India uudei mining tho religious, 
racial, cultural and political strength of tho Hindus. Add again to all this tho 

political activities of tho Moslem Ivcaguors and the Moslem Stales that have already 
culminated into open resolutions first to divide India into a Moslem Federation and a 
Hindu Federation and then to strike down the latter hy inviting inva.sions from out¬ 
side India by some alien Moslem power's. Such is the present state of tho Hindus^ in 
Hindusthan,"their own land ! And yet the worst factors remains to be told. For, 
even to refer to these calamities to whicli the Hindus have fallen a prey is damned 
as a national sin by that new cult which calls itself ‘Indian Nationalists’ and leads at 
presort the Indian National Congress. Offering a blank cheque to tho Moslems by 

one hand they deliver ultimatum to the Hindus by the other. “Got looted but don t 
report, get stabbed but don’t shriek, got ropresged as Hindus but dou’t organize to 

resist it as Hindus ; or else you will be damned as traitors to the cause of our Indian 

Nationalism!!! 
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5, In the face of these facta who else but a fool or a foe can accuse the 
Hindu Mahasabha of making much ado about nothin^j; or fancying grievances 
where none exist or dealing only with aotne superstitious and empty contents of 
religioua or racial slogans ? 

Again, in tiio fac i of those facts, what is there that, leaving aside those who 
continue to bo counted amongst Hindus but whose hearts have ceased to 
respond to their HindiinoHs or who openly disjwn any allegiance to Hindudom, 
we find crores of Hindus all over India every fibre of whose life vibrates with 
the racial, religious or cultural consciousness of being Hindus, sorely afflicted to 
BOO our Hindu race Ixiset by all Ihijse calamities and subjeciod to such unbearable 
humiliations. On all sides today the anxious question is asked by crores of 
Hindus—‘dlow are we to remedy this evil V How is it that we fell ? How are 
we Hindus to rise again as Hindus and recover our position as a Nation great 
amongst the nation.s in the world ? ' This recent searching of heart is one of 
the most encouraging signs to show that the soul of our Hindu race is roused 
again from the deadly swoon of self-forgrtfulness. It is natural that on its 

return to Helf-eonscioasness it should raise these bewildering questions as to its 
whereabouts. 

Although it is not possible to deal exhaustively with these anxious questions 
that are daily piuring on us from all sides in the limited compass of an 

address like this, yet I fed that if but I can succeed in pointing out the root 
cause which has lauded us on this sad plight and the immediate stej) which we 
must and fortunately we also can take with a view to come out of it, my address 
will serve its juirpose fairly well. 

G. In order to find out the root cause, (he first initial error which leading us 
into a series of all derivative errors rendered us Hindus insensible to the very 
fact that we had a Natijnal being at all, we must first have a hurried peep in¬ 
to our racial history. 

A Pkkf’ i.n'To oun Hisiuiiv 

It is at least some jJOl) years ug.>. to the Vaidie ago that the beginnings of our 
Hindu Nation could be historically and undomably traced. Onr national ancestors 
lived and flourished then on the banks of the seven Sindhus and were laying the 
foundations of a Nation that destined to grow later on into a mighty Hiudu 
Nation. Racially and Culturally they are called Aryans ; tcmlorially they bore 
the name of the .s.ipta .i.ndhus or Sindhus. One of our provinces and 

its people on the banks of the JSindh River boar the very same name 

down to this day and are called Sindh and Sindhus respectivily. They 

crosse I the Hanges, tlui Vindyas, the Godavary in their vigoieus & valorous course of 
colonization and conqnsst till they reached the S mthern and the Eastern & Western 
limits of India. Hy an almir<ihle process of assimilation, ohmiuation and consoli¬ 
dation—political racial and cultural—they wielded all otlier uou-Arvau peoples whom 
they came in contact with or eonlliet with thioiigh tins process of their expansion 
in this land from the Indus to the I-astern sea a.id from tiie Himalayas to the 
Southern sea, into a National unit. Politics and religon vied with each other with a 
conscious policy of ultimately uniting them all into a national being bouni together by 
the ties of a common religion, common language, common culture, a common Fatherland 
and a common Iloliland, Witness for example the f'liir Dhamas, the religious 

holy outposts rouglily raaiking four limits of our ll)iy-larid -BadrikeJar, Dwarka, 
Ramoshwar and daggannath, identifying them as demaikatingly as it was then 
possible within the limits of our Fatheiland as well. Leaving mythological period 
alone even in the jieiiod of our dciiuite histoiy the mighty centralised empires of 
Chandra Gupta Mourya, Chandra Cujjta the second, \hkraraaditya, Yashovardhan, 
Pulkeshi, Shti llaisha aud such other great Saiuruts auvl Chakravartis added to this 
consolidation of our people and made them vibrate vvitli the stirrings of a common 

political and national being. Powerful invasions of the Greeks, Sliakas, Huns and such 

other foreign races which threatened our people with a common danger and the 
mighty coutlicts they had to wage to overcome that danger by presenting a commou 
front to it lasting sometimes for centuries vetted all the more their consciousness 
of cultural, political, racial and religious Oneness, making them out as a national unit 
by themselves, inspite of their internal dilTerences in relation to other uou-Iadian 
National units. Tno long period of peace unmolested by external political danger 
worth the name that interveuod between the ultimate triumph of the Hindus over 
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tbe Huns and the invasion of India by Moslem was itre-erainently devoted to the 
fuither consolidation of our people and their religions, cultural, racial and political 
oneness grew so pronounced, definite and conscious that by the time the Moslems 
came in they found India full grown into a homogeneous Hindu people. 

Under the pressure of the Moslem invasions and their consolidation into a 
powerful Moslem Empire at Delhi political unity of the Hindus from Kasliraore to 
Rameshwar and Sindh to Bengal intensified still more and the name Hindu derived 
from Vaidic Sapta Sindhu became the honoured and beloved comraou apfielatiou of 
cur race ever since tlie days of Piitliwiiaj. Tliousands of our martyrs embraced 
death as ‘Hindus’ to vindicate the honour of Hindu religion. Thousands upon 
thosands, princes and peasants alike, revolted and rose as ‘Hindus’ under Hindu tlags 
and fought and fell in fighting with their non-Hindu foes. Till at last Shivaji was 
born, the hour of Hiudii triumph was struck, the day of Moslem supremacy set. 
Under one common name ‘The Hindus’, under one (jommon banntir, the Hindu banner, 
under one common Hindu leadeiship, willi one common ideal the estab islimout of 
‘Hindu pada-Padashahi' (tlie Hindu Empire), with one common aim the political 
liberation of ‘lliudusthan’, the emancipation of their comraou MoMieiland and Holy- 
land the Hindus rose fiora pruviuee to province till at last the Maratha confederacy 
succeeded iu boating to a cliip the Moslem Nabab'^, the Nizams, Hadshahas and 
Padshahas in a hundred battle fields. The Marathas advanced victorious East West 
North South dropping their st'condoiy capitals at Tanjavaiat. (Juuti, at Kolhapur, at 
Baroda, at Dhar, at (Jwalior. Indore, at Zansi, till they reached the Attock. 
They ruled at Delhi and held the Moslem Mengal Emporois as ptisoneis, as 
pensioners and paupers in their camp. The Sikh Jfindus ruled m Punjab, (be 
Gurkha Hindus in Nepal, the fhijput Hindus in Kajputana, the Maratha Hindus fr(nn 
Delhi to Taujure, Dwaika to Jagannath. Thus at last the Vaidic Sind has had grown 
into a mighty Hindu jieofde. Hindu Nation, a Hindu-Pada'Padashahi, which is a 
word used by Bajirao the First himself. If you wish to realise fully how the mighty 
movement wa.s surcharged with thu intense consciousness of Hindutya, how are 
our martyrs, heroi’S. victors from Prithviraj, Pratap, Shiva]i, (iuru CFviini, Banda down 
to (he days of Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Shinde owned and gloneJ in thoir National 
and Religious oncnes.s as Hindus and gloried in the name >oii may do w’ell to read, 
for want of a bcttei book, ray histoiical work named ‘Hinilu-Pa ia-lhi lasljahi,’. Hen* 
ow’iug to limited space I quote only a stanza from out of a letter, bv way of ilIu^^tra¬ 
tion, written so late as in 1703 to Nana Fadnavis by (Jovindiao Kale tlie Miiatha 
ambassador to the Nizam, so that you may listen to ih-ur tliou>-lits in theii' own 
word ‘.—“From the river Attak to the Jndiau ocean c'xtends tlie' land of Hind 
Ilindustlian, no Tuikesthan. Those have been onr fioutier fif,m th' tnui's of 
Pandavas to Vikiamaditya. They preserved them and enjoyed Eminres. Aftei (liem 
came tdfete rulers and die Moslems conquered our Kingdom <and but now everything 
has been restored to ns and le-won under the Peshavas and by the valoious souiccs 
of Mahadaii shinde, the Hindu Empire is established, fame' uf our victories goes 
resound all-round. 

The HiNDC NaTIO.V is A.N* OKOANIC OUOWTH AHD no l'ArEK-.MAKE MAKESillbT 

7. It w'ill be clear fiom this hurried peep into onr history that ever since the 
Vaidic ages for sorao 57(X) yca/s at least in the past cur forefatheis had been 
shaping the formation of our people into a religions, racial and culCinal and political 
unit as a consequence of it all gr-owing organically the Sindhus of the Vaidic time 
have grown today into a Hindu Nation, extending over India and holding India in 
common as their Father-land and their Holy-land. No other nation iu the world, 
excepting pf.'ihaps the Chinese, can claim a continuity of life and growth ao 
unbroken as our Hindu Nation does. The Hindu Nation is not a mushroom growtli. 

Jt is not a treaty nation. It is not a paper-made toy. It was not made to order. 

It is not an oiitlai dish make-shift. It has grown out of tins soil and has its roots 
struck deep and wide in it. It is not a fiction invented to spite the Moslems or 
anybody in the world. But it is a fact as stupendous and solid as the Himalayas own 
that border our North. 

It matters not that it had and it has sects and sections, dissimilarities and 
difteronces within its fold. What Nation is free from them ? A Nation is not marked 
out as a separate unit becau.so its people have no sub-divisions and diversities 
amongst themselves but because they as a whole present a more homogenous unity 
amongst themselves than they have with all other alien national units ; because they 
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differ definitely and immensely more from all other peoples in the world than they 
differ amongst themselves from each other. This is the only test that marks out 
nations in tlie world. The Hindus having a common Father-land and a common 
Holy-land and both identified with each other have made their nationality doubly 
sure and stands this test doubly well. As the running outline of our history 
sketched above unmistakably reveals, for thousands of years our Hindu people had 
been definitely coneoious of their religious and cultural, political and patriotic 
homogeneity as a people by themselves, as a Nation unto themselves. "What is to be 
specially noted here for the argument in hand is the fact that down to the fall of 
the Maratha Empire our people, princes, patriots, noots, preachers and statesnaen, all 
and together strove consciously and continuously to develop and intensify^ the 
conceutiori of Hindu nationality and ojconed their mighty best to establish a ‘Hindu- 
pada-radashahi’, a Hindu Empire in India, which they called Hindusthan, the land 
of the Hindus. 

I shall leave the thread of this argument here to bo resumed later on when 1 
shall have to point out its special significance in relation to the problems we have 
to face to-day. 


The Rise of the Concept of an Indian Nation 

8. Wo have traced the organic growth and development of our Hindu Nation to 
the fall of tho Maratha Emjiire in 1818 and the consequent advent of the British rule 
in India. The fall of our 8ikh Hindu kingdom also in Punjab enabled the British to 
establish an unchallenged supremacy throughout our country, The British had found 
that all the bloody wars they had to fight In the course of tht'ir Indian conquest were 
with Hindu powers. Moslem as a political factor was nowhere to be faced. The 
Moslem as a political power was already smashed by tho Marathas. The only fight 
tho British had to face single-handed with the Moslem was at Plassey. But it was 
such an easy affair tliat they say tho British commander won it while he was 
asleep ! Consequently the first anxiety of the British was to see that the Hindu 
Nation must bo undermined, their solidarity as a religious and political unit must I‘o 
hioken. The Moslems came in the picture as a mere handy tool in the hand of the 
British to compass their design. The British even tried the obvious moans of convert¬ 
ing tho Hindus to Christianity by leufling political suppoit of the state to Chiistiaii 
missions in India. But the Kevolutionaiy Rising of 1857 led mostly hy Hindu leaders 
opened the eyes of the British to the dangers involved in any open attack against the 
religion of the Hindus and Moslems alike ami tho British state ceasetl to lend any 
<ipen suppoit to the Christian Chuich, Then they initiated a policy to undermine tho 
very concept of a Hindu Nation amongst the rising generation of the Hindu 
yo itiis by intioduclng a denationalising sclieme of western education in India. We 
have the word of Macaulav himself for that. Be points out in one of his private 
letters to his son-in-law’ (hat if his scheme of western cdiuation is put into force 
Hindu youths would of themselves love to get converted to Christianity, to get 
westernized and consequently affiliated and attached to tho British people. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the Hindus his expectations did not altogether misc’arry and tho first 
generations of tho lliudu youths who took to Western education with avidity wore oii 
the whole cat off from their old moorings of Hindunes.s, of Hindutwa. They knew 
next to nothing of Hindu h'story, Hindu Religion, Hindu culture and all tliat they 
knew of Hindutva was only its weak points which wore deliberately represented to 
them as its essence in such wise as to make them ashamed of being Hindus at all. 
The Moslems on tho contrary kept at a hand’s distance from this education and 
consequently it could not undermine their communal solidarity at all. 

But the introduction of the western education in India did not prove an unmixed 
evil. Contrary to tho expectation of its initiators it .soon brought in now forces into 
action which were destined to defeat the purpose it was meant to serve and add to 
the strength of the Hindus in tho long run. But hero wo are dealing with its im¬ 
mediate enects only. 

And the immediate effect of tho western cduciition was that the two first genera¬ 
tions of Hindus who were intlueiiced by it were totally carried off their feet, they 
fell in love with every thing western. Thov looked upon the British rule as a God¬ 
send. They prayed for its perraanance. Fed on tho western litoraturo and history 
and cut off from any contact with Hindu Thoughts and Hindu Policy, they naturally 
came to the easy conclusion that if but they imitated the west and especially England 
in every detail of individual and collective life they and their country would bo 
benefitted and saved. 

41 
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Not that they were not pnhlic-^irited or intellectual men. On the contrary these 
first batches of English educated Hindus were allowed to rise very high in the social 
and ofl^icial scale by England and were deliberately taken to be the spokesmen of 
Indian People—of the “Natives”. They got every facility to wield tiemendous in- 
flluence over their own people so that they might impoit their admiration about the 
British people and their loyalty to the British lule to their ‘Native Community’. 
They too, with best of intentions wanted to do good to their people and their nation. 
But their idea of doing good and even their notion of wTiat was good for the nation 
were entirely outlandish—British—having no relation with the realities obtaining 
in India. 

That was the reason why they naturally thought that their nation mean their 
country. Like all other ideas and sentiments, their notion of patriotism 
also was borrowed ready-made from England. They found that the English 
meant by patriotism love for their country,—the geographical unit England, 
which they inhabited. All those who lived in England were united into a nation 
irrespective of leligion, race, culture and that was the reason why England had 
become so consolidated and pow'erful a nation. I'he analogy was as simple as 
attractive. If they too could unite India irrespective of race, religion, cultiiie, oasto, 
creed, their people too might grow into a consolidated and powerful Indian Nation. 
They found that in Europe of their days a national unit meant a It^rritorial unit. 
All those who inhabited the territorial unit France wore French, (lermany were 
Germans, f^ipain were Spanish, England were English and each respectivelv an 
Unitary nation by itself. 8o they thouglit, or rather believed, without thinking at 
all, that the only bond of a territorial unit, the only fact of residing iii a common 
geographical unit, was by itself tlio most efficient, may be the only efficient factor 
to mark out a people into a nation by themselves. 

“W'ell, then, all people in India Hindus, Moslems. C'!liristians, Parsis and othiu'S, 
had been inhabiting tiie territorial unit called India for centuiies together : There¬ 
fore ail these people must bo a nation by themselves. What if they diflered so 
much in religion, language, cultuio, race and historical development ? Those things 
had nothing to do with a common nationality. Tciritorial unit, a common country, 
was the only foundation requiied to support and induce a common nationality. Ter¬ 
ritorial unit must bo a National unit. Look at England, France, America.” Thus 
they argued. 

The corrollary derived from the assumption was also inevitable. If India, be¬ 
cause it was a territorial unit and called a cou. tiy, must be a national unit as well, 
then all of us must also bo Indians only and cease to bo Hindus or Moslems, 
Christians or Pat sis. 8o they, the leaders of those first generations of English-educated 
people, being almost all Hindus, tried their best to cease thrmseUes to be Hindus 
and thought it below their dignity to take any cognisance of the divisions as Hindus 
and Moslems and became transformed overnight into ‘Indian Patiiots’ alone. 

ft was also very easy for them to cease to bo Hindus. The Western education 
had taught them and they had no other education, that Hmdutya meant nothing else 
but Hinduism which to them meant a veritable bundle of supoistitions. The had no 
occasion to stop and think of the other and most fundamental contents of 
Hindutya, of Hinduness, in all its racial, cultural and historical beaiing. 

As they found it so easy for them to renounce their Hinduncs.s and merge 
themselves at a thought into being Indians aij<J Indians alone they expected that it 
would be as easy for the Moslems too to forget that they were Moslems and to 
merge themselves entirely and totally info the Indian people, the Indian Nation, 
which to those ‘Indian’ patriots seemed already a fact as tangible as the territorial 
unit India* 

It must be emphasised here that all these our remarks are true in their collective 
sense only. It is not possible to deal with details and exceptions either individual or 
actional in such a short address as this. 

As the western education went on spreading rapidly amongst Hindus the idea of 
an Indian Nationality also continued to find a larger and larger following; inversely, 
the solidarity of the Hindus as Hindus, as a political unit, as a nation by themselves, 
grew feebler and feebler and at last grew unconscious of itself through sheer 
starvation. 

The British rejoiced at the turn events had taken. They knew that under those 
circumstances the only danger to their political supremacy in Hindustan could come 
from the revival of the political consciousness of the Hindu Nation and the^ 
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re-emergenoe of the ideal of a Hindu Sovereignty. It is a faot that even after 1857 
a Hindu politically proud of his being a Hindu was a suspect. For he brooded over 
the loss of his Hindu kingdom and was watched as an incipient revolutionist. The 
armed rising of Rarasing Kooka in the Punjab and Vasudeo Balwant Phadke in 
Maharashtra, even after the defeat of the revolutionary war in 1857, with a view 
to diive the British out and recover the lost Hindu Kingdom, only confirmed the 
British in their suspicions. 

The Birth of Indun NationA-L Congess 

9. It was just after the suppression of the rising of Vasudeo Balvant Phabake at 
Poona w!io as|)irt*(l to revive an independent Hindu Kingdom even as Shivaii did 
that the birth of the Indian National (Congress took place. It is to be noted that 
the British Hoverninent favoured the movement and it was a Viceroy who sponsored it. 
Many a prominent Bntish civilian like Mr. Hume, Wedderburn and others led it for 
long time, (heat Hindu leaders from tlie most public spirited motives nuers it and it 
hacame the organised and authoritative spokesman of the new cult of Indian 
Patriotism. 

The Biitish, too, while tliey favoured this Indian movement as and antidote to 
any po-isible revival of Hindu Nationalism, took good care to see that the Moslem 
solidarity as Moslcjms did not suffer in any way by catching the contagion of this 
new Indian N iUoualist cult. For the British knew that if the Moslems also joined 
(hat cult as whole-lieartedly as the Hindus did, then there would really be a united 
Indian Nation—a contingency likely to prove perhaps more dangeerous to Brtish 
supremacy in India than a Hindu revival could single-handedly prove to be. The 
British dreaded aud hated any real genuine and fruitful rise of Indian Nationalism 
as much—if not more-as they did any revival of Hindu Nationalism. So they on 
the one hand encouraged and helped surrepliciously the fanatical hatted, enmity 
distrust, whudi the Moslems ever bore to the Hindu Nation, thus rendering any 
efficient Indian National unity as delusive as a mirage and on the other baud 
encouraged the Hindus, at least in the beginning, to nursuo that mirage of an 
Indian Nationalism witli avidity so that the rise of a Llomogonous Hindu Nation 
might be ruled out of practical politics. Of course it is another matter that the 
result of this Britisli policy of encouraging Indian Nationalism in the beginning did 
not altogether fninl their e.vpoctations and they had to change it later on. But that 
does not belie the fact. I have referred to it above. 

The Ideal of I.vdia.n Natio.nalis.m was in faci a noble one 

10. The Hindus found nothing objectionable in the ideal of uniting all India into 
a consolidated political unit aud very naturally so. For it suited well with the Hindu 
mentality with its synthetic trend, always prone to philosophy with a universal 
utge. It is also true that the ideal of Politics itself ought to be a Human State 
all mankind for its citiz^ms, the earth for its motherland. If all India with one- 
fifth of the human lace could be uniiod irrespective of religious, racial and cultural 
diversities, emerging them all into a liomogeoous whole, it would be but a gigantic 
stride taken by mankind towards the roalizition of that human political Ideal. So 
far as the ideal language aud picture of this conception wont, it could not but be 
attractive to a people like the Hindus with a religious and cultural ideology 
preaching—‘all this is but one and indivisible Brahma'. But Brahma, even in its 
political aspect, like its philosophical one, has for its counter part a i/oya, the principle 
of division ! And this fact those Hindu patriots overlooked in their enthusiasm for the 
ideal—If India was united ! —Yes, but the “If’ was what mattered most. The new 
concept of an Indian Nationality was founded on the only common bond of a 
territorial unit of India, the Hindus for one found nothing revolting even in that 
assumption to their deejiest religious or cultural or racial sentiments. Because their 
national being had already been identified with that territorial unit India which to 
them was not only a land of sojourn but a home, their Fatherland, their Motherland, 
their Holy Land and all in one ! Indian Patriotism to them was but a synonym of 
Hindu Patriotism. Even the territorial unit was as intimately identified with their 
racial, religious and cultural unit that an Indian Nation was but a territorial 
appelatiou of the Hindu Nation. If Hindusthan was called India but continued to be 
a Hindusthan, it made no difference in essentials aud for practical purposes might 
be overlooked, 

11. That is the reason why, later on, even those Hindu leaders who in spite of 
their being highly educated in the western lore were also deeply imbued with Hindu- 
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nesR, were proud of beinp Hindus by religion, by race, by culture and joined the 
Indian national movement for political purposes aud woiked whole-heartedly with the 
Congress and even led it so long as it continued to be a purely political body, striving 
assiduously to wrest political power out of the hands of the British Government with 
a view to establish a real Indian commonwealth, to be held in common with other 
non-Hindu minorities in India on equitable footing and in honouiable company. 

12. But although the Hindus on the whole iallied round the Indian National 
Congress with unsuspecting enthusiasm and lent their honest devotion to the principl e 
of a Territorial nationality that underlay it. that principle seemed to fail miserably in 
appealing to the Moslems in India. As a community they held back from the ver y 
beginning and by and by began to resent it altogether.* The more insistent the Congress 
demand grew in calling upon all Indians to merge their racial and religious indivi¬ 
duality into an Indian Nation at any rate for foiming themselves into a political unit, 
the more distrustful and enraged the Moslems grew. For they instinctively felt tliat 
Indian Patriotism as defined by the Congress was sure to deal a death blow to Moslem 
patriotism which was the be-all and end-all of their Racial, Religious and Cultiiial 
ambitions. The Biitish Government for their own end encouraged them in this their 
anti-congress attitude. The higher the Congress rose in political importance through 
the strenuous effoits of our Hindu Patriots and the more insisting grew its demands 
and stronger its powei to back them up, the more outspoken and determined became 
the Moslem opposition to it. and the more assiduous grew the encouragement and 
surreptitous assistance to it on the part of the British (ioveinmeut who came to realize 
to their discomfiture that their policy of bringing into being the Indian National 
Congress movement had in the long cud miscariiod their ex|JCctations in a laige 
measure. 

12. I am the last man to ignore the benefits that even wc Iliudus reaped from 
the Indian National Congress movement oven from the Hindu point of view. It liad, 
though only consequentially and without that sp'^cial end in view, contributed im¬ 
mensely to'the consolidation of Hindudom as a whole by rubbing off their provincial, 
linguistic and sectional angularities, divisions and diversities, provided them with a 
common political platform and animated them with the consciousness of a common 
National Being with a dofinife common goal of an united and central state. Enors 
that crept in may bo rectified but the good that came out need not be disowned. Nor 
do I decry the introduction of western education in India. Inspite of the questionable 
intentions of the British in its inception wo Hindus have succeeded in turning the 
tables in the long run and are now in a position to give a good aud [irohtablo account 
of our contact with the AVost. 

14. But the point to be specially emphasised hero is the fact that just as the 
benefit we Hindus reaped out of our contact with the west or the reviving English 
education through the Government universities, was inspite of the evil intentions of 
the British Government, even so the good that accrued to ns Hindus contributing 
to the further consolidation of our Hindu Nation was not in virtue of the new cult 
of Indian Nationality or the proclaimed intenlions of the Indian National Congiess 
but inspite of its efforts direct or implied to suppress our lacial and religious 
consciousness as Hindus. The teriitorial patriots wanted us to ceaso to bo Hindus 
at least as a national and political unit. Some of them actually gloried in disowning 
themselves as Hindus at all ! They weie merely Indians, thinking that they had sot 
a very patriotic example in that which they fancied would persuade the Moslems too 
to renounce their communal being and also merge themselves in that territorial 
Indian nation beyond recognition. 

15. But the Moslems remained Moslems first and Indians never ! They sat on 

the fence as long as the deluded Hindus kept struggling with the British lo wrest 
political rights for all Indians alike, going to the prisons in lacs, to the Andamans 
iu thousands, the gallows in hundreds. And as soon as the unarmed agitation 

canied on by the Uongressite Hindus on the one hand and the more dreadful and 

more effective life and death struggle carried on by the armed Hindu revolutions 
outside the Congress on the other, brought sufficient piesuro on the British Govern¬ 
ment and compelled them to hand over some substantial political power to the 
Indiara,—the Moslems jumped down the fence and claimed “they were Indians : 

they must have their pound of flesh !!” Till at last things came to such a pass 

that the nroposal to divide India itself into two parts—the Moslem India and 
the Hindu India was blatantly put forward, and their readiness to ally themselves 
with non-Indian Moslem nations against the Hindus was avowed by no Jess a re- 
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presentative Moslem body than the Moslem League. This was the sorry fate of 
the hopes of these Hindu patriots who from the best of motives but with a thought¬ 
less belief and the blindest of policies persisted in their efforts of consolidating all 
Indians into one undivided and indivisible Indian nation, irrespective of religions, 
races and cultures based only on the common bond of a territorial unity ! 

16. What was then the root cause which brought about this miserable failure 
of the efforts of the Congress during the last full 50 yoais to placate the Moslems to 
allow themselves to be merged into an united Indian Nation ? To persuade them 
to be, at any rate, Indians first and Moslems afterwards ? Not that the Moslems do 
not like to form an united Indian nation. But their conception of unity, national 
unity of India is not based on her territorial unity at all. If any Moslem 
had given out their mind and in the most intelligible terms possible, it was 
Ali Musaliar, the leader of the Mopla rebellion. In justification of his atrocious 
campaign of forcibly converting thousands of Hindus or putting them to sword- 
women, men, children at a stroke, he proclaimed that India must he united into a 
Nation and the only way to bring about lasting Hindu Moslem unity could not be 
other than that all Hindus should become Moslems ! Those Hindus who refused 
to do were traitors to the cause of Indian unity and deserved death ! ! Thus the 
unsonhisticated Ali Musaliar spoke bluntly in his mother tongue : Polished Moslems 
like Mahomed Ali and others speak in elegant Latin and Greek, but the purport is 
the same. Not territorial unity but it is the religious, racial and cultural unity that 
counts most in the formation of a National unit. Congress failed to lealise this and 
this was the root cause of its failure in this matter. 

Congress committed the serious mistake at its very start of overlooking this 
fundamental social and political principle that in tho formation of Nations, religious, 
racial, (uiltura! and historical affinities counted immensely more than tlioir tenitorial 
unity, the fact of having a common habitat. That alone is one of tho factors but in 
almost all cases cannot be the only factor. The example of England and some other 
European national units which put the Hindu founders of the Indian National 
Congress on the wrong track ana as we have explained above in the section 8 of 
this address, were not rightly undeistood. England has not grown into such an 
homogenous national unit only because it is a clear cut territorial unit. Their 

territorial patriotism is not the cause but a consequence of their other social and 
political affinities. England for example was as clear cut a territorial unit in days 
gone by. But whiiu their religious susceptibilities were highly irritable the English 
Catholics and Protestants felt themselves drawn more to their respective co-religiou- 
ists outside England than their own countrymen inside it. The English Catholics 
cared more for the Pope in Rome than their Piotestant English Sovereigns in 

England, The English Protestants invited William from Holland to rule over them 
instead of an English King of Roman Catholic peisuation. Take again the case of 
Holland. The Hollanders inspite of their territoiial unity, during the Religious phase 
of their history, could not be united into a homogenous nation. The Catholic 

Hollanders joined Spain against their own Protestant Prince William of Orange. 
Take the case of Austria—Hun gary. There was nothing notable to divide them 
territorially. They were welded together into an imperial unit and continued to be a 
political unit under a common state for ctnturies. But here there were no racial, 

cultural, linguistic or historical affinities to draw them towards each other as to be a 

nation in heart. So they separated as national and political units as soon as 
favourable opportunities arose. 

Nor could it be said “Oh this your lacial snd religious bosh is already a thing 

of the past. The world is grown wiser since. No ii}» to date man cares a fig for 

them to day.” To this common place exclamation we lejoin ; Aie the Hindu and 

Moslem Indians more up to date than the Geimans or the lii&h of today ? Are not 
the latter amongst the most advanced, educated and up to date nations of the world ? 
But do you find that territorial unity counts with the Geimans or the Irish more 
even today than the affinities of a common lace, language, culture or history ? 

The Latest Cases oe the Sudetan Germans and Ulsteritss 

The Sudetan Germans and say the Prussian Germans knew no common 
political nationality for a long period. They were not a common people as a 
state. When the enemies of Germany bit her hard they cut btr into pieces and 
created a patchwork of a “Nation” and cempHeetd it into a territorial unit 
called Czecnoslovakia, making a mess of the Suditan Germans, Folte, Hungariana, 
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Czechs, SlovakPR etc. Did they form a Nation ? Budetan Germans loD^cd to 
be one with the Prussian Germans inspite of their being mapped out of it as 
a territorial unit anil revolted against the Czechs who were their next door 
neighbours inspite of their being mapped together into a territorial and political 
unit and went over to the Prussians even at the risk of their lifeywhy ? 
Not because the Sudetan Germans had a more definite territorial affinity with 
the Prussian Germans than they had with the Czechs or Slovaks but because 
they had linguistic, cultural, racial and historical affinities with the Germans in 
Germany and gloried in being a part and parcel of the German people. Note on 

the other hand that the German Jews had been not only inhabiting the German 

land for centuries together with Germans, bound together with the Germans by 
the common bond of a territorial unit, but had been actually incorporated into 

a common state, were actually Geimans in political parlance, exercised equal 

rights as citizens of G(m an) — nay dominafeu the German Btate as mcroDcrs 

of the National German legislature and executive 

Take again the Irish case. Ireland and England were a political unit and 
continued to have a common state and a commoa Parliament for centuries together. 
The English lived in Ireland for generations intermarrying, interdining, speaking 
the same tongue Pilnglish. The Ulsterite English and the Irish have the common 
bond of territorial unity and a distinctly marked out Ireland as a common 
country. Their religion too is common. Nor is Ireland a very big continental 

territorial unit. It is hardly as big as a presidency in India. But did all these 

common factors mould the English and the Irish into a common nation V No, 
neither in Ireland nor in Great Britain. The Irish revolted, despised the imperial 
advantages. They had in common with the English reviveci their own Irish 

tongue which was well nigh dead and organized a separate Irish National state. 
The Ulsterite English on the contrary refused to have any National relation 
with her next door Irishman with whom he has lived for centuries and pines for 

his union with his English brethren whose face be might have never seen and wTio 

reside seas apart from him. Why ? Because between tlio Irish and the English the 
w’aut of comraen racial, cultural 'and historical affinities re])ulsc6 each other more 
than a mere territorial unity can attract. 

It is not only a political fact but a human one 

17. These few illustrations even of uptoJate nations will show that in almost all 

eases a common temtoiial unit, a common habitat cannot hy itself weld peoples 
differing in religious, racial, cultural and such other affiuities into a national unit. 
It is not only a political fact but a human one that religious, racial, cultuial, 

linguistic or historical affinities make men feel more akin to each other than the 

only fact of their residing in a commau habitat unless that is an addition 
to these common ties. This tendency of peoples having these 
affinities to form themselves into a group or into a nation and not hy the mere fact 

of being majiped together has its roots deep down in human or even animal nature. 

But wo are not called upon hero to go into any psychology of it. Buffiee it to say that 

the efficient factor that constitutes people into an organic nation is their will to 

be one homogenous national unit. And this will is induced by such of those affi¬ 
nities as we have indicated above far more eminently and intensely than by the 

mere fact of their residing in a common country. 

18. Have the Indian Moslems, then, that will to be one with the Hindus ? 

That is the question of ques'.ious and the congressite Hindus in the beginning 

of the Indian National movement never waited a minute to ponder over it nor do 

they even to-day take it into theii head even dining the interval when they adjourn 
the National Congicss for hours in deference to the Moslem prayer times. It is useless 
simfily to declare the Moslem League communal. That is no news. The fact is that the 
whole Moslem community is communal including the Congressite Moslems, The ques¬ 
tion that ought to be understood is why are they so communal ? The Congressite 
Hindus fiom the very beginning simply dare not study that question. Because they 
fear that such a study would compel their fad of a territorial Nationality, of Indian 
unity in a sense they understand it, to give up the ghost “Fanaticism-Folly”. You 
exclaim ? But Fanaticism or Folly—it is to the moslems a solid fact. And you 
cannot get over it by calling it names but must face it as it stands. To my mind 
for reasons alluded to above, it is quite human for the Moslems to bear instinctive 
apathy to the idea of a territorial .nationality, as envisaged by the Congressites who 
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in general are totally ignorant of Moslem history, theology and political trend of 
mind. This antipathy of the Indian Moslems can bo seen through right perspective 
if you bear at least the fo.lowing facts in mind. 

(a) The Moslems in general and Indian Moslems in particular have not as yet 
grown out the historical stage of intense religiosity and tho theological concept of 
state. 

(b) Their theology and theocratical politics divide the human world into two 

groups only : The Moslem land and the enemy land. All lands which are either 
entirely inhabited by the Moslems or are ruled over by the Moslems are Moslem 
lands. All lands which are mostly inhabited by non-Moslems or are ruled over by 
a non-Moslem power are enemy lands and no faithful Moslem is allowed to bear 
any loyalty to them and is called upon to do everything in his power by policy or 
force or fraud to convert the Non-Moslem there to Moslem faith, to bring about its 
political conquest bv a Moslem power. It is no good quoting sentences here or 
there from Moslem hooks to prove tho contrary. Read tho whole book to know its 
trend. And again it is not with books that we aro concerned here. It is with the 

followers of the books and how they translate them in practice. You will then see 

that the whole Moslem history and their daily actions are framed on the design I 
have outlined above. Consequently a territorial patriotism is a word unknown to the 
Moslem—nay is tabooed, unless in connection with a Moslem torritory. Afghans can 
be patriots for Afghauisthan is a Moslem territory to-day. Hut an Indian Moslem—if 
ho is a real Moslem and they are intensely religious as a people—cannot faithfully 

bear loyalty to India as a country, as a nation, as a state, because it is to-day “An 

Enemy land” and doubly lost : —for non-Moslems are in a majority here and to boot 
it is not ruled by any Moslem power, Moslem sovereign. 

(c) Add to this that of all non-Moslems tho Hindus art' looked upon as the most 
damned by Moslem theologians. For Christians and Jews are after all ‘"Kitabis”, 
having the holy books partially m common. Hut the Hindus are totally “Kalirs”, 
as a consequenco tlieir land ‘‘Hindustan” is proemiueently an ‘Enemy Land” as long 
as it is not ruled by Moslems or all Hindus do not embrace Islam. This is the 
religious mentality of the Indian Moslems who still live and move and have their 
being in religiosity. There are some of them like Mahamed Ali and others who in 
their individual capacity are not so religious-minded but who nevertheless encourage 
mentality in their masses as a very suitable political, racial and cultural weapon. 
What wonder then that tho Moslem League should openly declare its intention to 
join hands w’lth non-Indian alien Moslem countries rather than with Indian Hindus 
in forming a Moslem Federation 'i They could not bo accused from their point or 
view of being traitois to Hindus then. Tlieir conscience was clear. They never 
looked upon our today’s “Hindustan” as their country. It is to them already 
an alien laud, an enemy laud. 

(d) This is the religious and living mentality of the Moslems. Consequently 
their political and cultural mentality also is essentially anti-Hindu and is bound to 
be BO as long as they continue to be Moslems and ‘the faithful.” They are vividly 
conscious of the fact that they entered India as conquerors and subjected the 
Hindus to their rule. They are also gifted with a curious memory that is supremely 
oblivious of all events which remind them of their defeats and Jiscorafitures. They 
will never remember that the Hindus beat them like a chip in hundrod battle¬ 
fields in India and had in the Icrg run freed all India from the Moslem yoke and 
re-established Hindu pad-padshahi as indicated above in section 0 of this address. 
They know, they form a powerful minority in India. Their population is growing 
in every successive census report. What is to be especially noted by our Hindu 
Sanghatanists party is the fact that somo of our Hindu superstitions and suicidal 
social customs like the untouchability, tho baa on shuJhi, on widow remarriages etc. 
offer them a fertile field for Moslem proselytisation and conversion. So under 
the pesent circumstances they rightly hope to increase their population and decrease 
the Hindus with equal rapidity. They know that the British aro sure for a long 
time to come to offer them every facility and help to strengthen tho Moslem position 
against the Hindus whose rise and political ambitions the British whole-heartedly 
dread. They are also sure that the Congressite Hindus in their pursuit of the silly 
fad of bringing about a Hiudu-Moslem unity in India based on the impossible 
common bond of a territorial unity only are certain to yield to Moslem demands 
with an amount of Moslem browbeating as regards weightages, special and larger 
representation, etc. and espeoially in suppressing the Hindu Saoghathau movement 
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that is at present the only thorn in their sides. They realize that in the Indian 
Army and the armed Police they, the Moslems, in spite of their being in minority 
ai’O already the predominant factor holding some 60 per cent jobs. With all these 
factors in their favour they are fully confident wisely or unwisely, that in case tho 
British are overpowered iii some big world war the Moslem with the help of the 
Non-Indian Moslem powers bordering our country may snatch out the political 
sovereignty of India out of British hands and re-establish a Moslem emnire here. 
Then alone they can and will love India as their own country, as a “Moslem land’’ 
and sing wholeheartedly by themselves “Bharat hamara Dcsh hai !!” or “Hindusthau 
hamara desh hai”. But till then it must remain “an enemy land” to the Moslem— 
to the Faithful. 

I wish the British also to take a serious note of the fact indicated at the close of 
this last paragraph and curtail their policy of encouraging Moslems too much in their 
anti-Hindu activities. In view of the open declaration of the Moslem League to divide 
India into two parts, inviting the alien Moslem nation from outside India to form a 
Moslem Federation and raise an ludependent Moslem Kingdom iu India, the British 
also should think twice before tliey trust their “favoured wife” too mucli just to spite 
the Hindus. The intrigues in Moslem history are all well known and the British 
may find in the end that in their attempt to encuui'ago the Moslem separation move¬ 
ment just to spite the Hindus the British have but succeeded in spiting themselves. 
Nevertheless that concerns tho British and they can take care of tluimselves. What 
concerns ns Hindus is the fact that we get determined not to play tho part of an 
handmaid either to the British or to the Moslems but are masters in our own house, 
Hindusthau, the land of tho Hindus, 

Wim mis END IN VIEW WHAT SHOULD BK OUR IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME ? 

19. Knowing it tlion for certain that the Indian Moslems, for reasont some of 
wh cli are referred to above, ai’e about tho last people to join the Hindus m forming 
any common jiolitical Nation on equal footing in India based on the only common 
bond of our teriitoiial unity, out of a merely territorial Indian Patriotism, lot us 
Hindu sanghatanists first correct the original mistake, the original political sin which 
our Hindu Congiessites most unwillingly committed at the beginning of the Indian 
National Congress movement and are persistently committing still of niiming after tho 
mirage of a territorial Indian Nation and of seeking to kill as an impediment iu that 
fruitless pursuit tlie lovcgrowth of an organic Hindu Nation. Let us Hindus resume 
tho thread of our national life where, as I have shown in section 7 of this addte.^s 
our grand fatlier left it at the fall of our Maratha and Sikh Hindu Empires. The 
life and organic growth of the srdf-conscious Hindu Nation that was suddenly struck 
with an atiojdiy of sclf-foigetfulness must again be revived, resiirroetod. Let us 
therefore boldly refiroclaim even in the words of Govindrao Kale who wrote them so 
early as in 1793 in his letter quoted in section C above that the land which extends 
from the Indus to the Sontheru seas is Hindusthan—tho land of the Hindus and we 
Hindus are the Nation that owns it. If you call it an Indian Nation it is merely an 
English synonym for the Hindu Nation. To us Hindus Hindusthan and India mean 
one and the same thing. We are Indians because we are Hindus and vice versa. 

Yes, we Hindus are a Nation hy ourselves. Because, religious, racial, cultural, 
historical affiuities bind us intimately into an homogenous natiou and added to it wo 
are most pre-orainantly gifted with a territorial unity as well. Our racial being is 
identified with India—Our beloved Fatherland and our Holy hod, above all and irres¬ 
pective of it all w'e Hindus will be a Nation and therefore we are a Nation. None 
has a right to challenge or demand a proof of our common nationality when some 
thirty crores of us are with it. 

It is absurd to call us a community in India. The Germans are the nation iu 
Germany and the Jews a community. Tho Turks are tho Nation in Turkey and the 
Arab or" the Armenian minority community. Even so the Hindus are the nation in 
India, iu Hindusthan, and the Moslem minorities a community. 

Referring to the Sudetan Gormans tho leaders of the Moslem League threatened us 
the other day at their Karachi Session that if their demands in overriding the Hindus 
a e not granted in India they would play tho part of the Sudetan Gormans and call in 
their Moslem coreligionist powers across the border inside India to their help as the 
Sudetan Geimans called the Germans in Sudetan. To that threat I retort that our 
friends in the Moslem I^eague should not cry till they are out of the woods. They 
phould remember that their illustration cuts both ways. If they grow stronger they 
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can play the part of the Sudetan Germans alright. But if we Hindus in India grow 
stronger in time Moslem friends of the league type will have to play the part of 
(iorman Jews instead. We Hindus have taught the Shakas and the Huns already to 
play that part pretty well. So it is no use bandying words till the test comes. The 
ta.sto of the pudding lies in the eating. 

Indian Nationalism also is Communalism in Relation to Humanity 

20. If to such an outspoken attitude of being a Hindu Nationalist on your part, 
and Indian Nationalist of the Congress raises the objection “Oh, but do you not see 
how narrow-minded it is to think of Hindus and Moslems, this race or religion and 
that in a separate mood ? Man to man we all are one. Let us think of universal 
brotherhood alone”. 

Then inquire of him in return “brother, universal brotheihood we Hindus adore 
oven to a fault. But will you toll us, oh Indian Nationalist, why you think of this 
nation and that, why think of an Indian Nationality in a separated mood ? Is it 
because India is a territorial unit ? But then there are other territorial units in 
world. Why are you an Indian patriot and not an Abyssinian one and go there and 
light for 11if3ir froodom ? It is precisely because by company and education you feel 
yourselves more akin (o the Indian people in virtue of racnal or religious or cultural 
affinities than you feol at home with other nationalities—although you may not be 
aware of tliis reason verily you worship a god you know not. Nor you know that 
Indian or any patriotism caiinot hut be communal in relation to humanity ; for, 
nationality is as strong a principle of human division as is laclul or religious or 
cultural community. 

Hindu Nationalists should not at all be Apolooetic to bihng called 
Hindu Communalists I 

21. The fact is that Nationalism and communalism are themselves either equally 

justifiable and human or not. Nationalism when it is aggressive is as immoral in 
liuman relation as is communalism when it tries to suppress the equitable rights of 
other communities and tries to usurp all to itself. But when communalism is 
only defensive, it is as justifiable and human as an equitable nationalism itself. The 
Hindu nationalists do not aim to usurp what belongs to others. Therefore, even if 
they he called Hindu communalists they are justifiably so and are about the only 
leal Indian Nationalists. For. a real and justitiable Indian Nationalism must be 

equitable to all communities that compose tlie Indian Nation. But for tho same 
icason the Moslems alone are communalists in an unjustiliable antinational and 
treacherous sense of the terra. For it is they wdio want to usurp to themselves 
all that belongs to others. The Indian National Congress only condemns itself as an 
antinational body when it calls in the same breadth the Hindu Mahasahha and the 
Moslem League as bodies equally communal in the reprehensible and treacherous 
sense of that terra. Consequently, if to defend the just and equitable rights of 

Hindus in their own land is communalism then w^e are communalists par excellence 
and glory in being tho most devoted Hindu communalists which to us means being 
the truest and tho most equitable Indian Nationalists, 

22. Having determined then once for all to revivo tho concept of an Organic 

Hindu Nation and regenerate its lifegrowth as tho first item of our immediate 
programme the second and consequent item must be to review every action and every 
event in public life from the only standpoint of Hindu interests withuut mincing 
matters at all. From tho local details of the music and mosque miestions right up to 

tho question of Indian Federation and from tho internal Indian political policy to our. 

foreign and international policy and relations we shall openly and separately take 
up a stand as Hindus and support, ojipose or take every step in the interests of 
Hindudom alone. Our politics henceforth will bo purely Hindu politics fashioned and 
tested in Hindu terms only, in such wise as will help the consolidation, Freedom and 
Life-growth of our Hindu Nation. 

23. The third item in our immediate programme will be a redeclaration of our 
attitude to tho question of Indian Unity even in its territorial aspect. In its own 
interest the Hindu Nation does not shut the door to any possibility of an united 
Indian Nation, provided it is based on an equitable and equal footing. The Hindus 
will ever be ready to grant equal rights and representation to all minor commanities 
in India in legislature and services, civil and political life in proportion to the popu- 

42 
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lation and merit. The Hindus although they are in overwhelming majority, will 
still waive their right of claiming any preferential treatment, and special prerogative 
which in fact in every other nation are due to the major community. But the 
Hindus will never tolerate the absurd and the unheared of claim of the minorities 
to have any preferential treatment, Weightages or special favours, over and above 
what the major community obtains. The Hindu nation will go so far as to accept the 
equitable national principle of “one man one vote” irrespective of religion or race or 
culture in the formation of a common Indian State. But it shall knock on the head 
any political demand that claims “one Moslem three votes” and “three Hindus one 
vote !!” or any cultural demand that antagonises or insults or suppresses Hindu culture 
in its historical, linguistic, religious or racial aspect. The minorities will be free to 
follow their religion, speak their language, develope their culture amongst themselves 
provided it does not infringe on the equal rights of others or is not opposed to public 
peace and morality. If the Moslems join us on these equitable conditions and bear 
undivided loyalty to the Indian iStato and the Indian State alone well and good. Other¬ 
wise our formula holds good, “if you come, with you, if you don’t, without you ; 
but if you oppose, inspite of you, wo Hindus will tight out the good battle of ardiie- 
ving the independence of India and herald the rebirth of a free and mighty Hindu 
Nation in near future !” 

24- Our foreign policy also will bo guided from an outspoken & unalloyed Hindu 
point of view. All tliose nations who are friendly or likely to bo helpful to Hindu 
nation will be our friends and allies. All those who oppose the Hindu Nation ui aio 
likely to endanger Hindu interests will bo opposed by us. All those wlio do neither 
we will observe a policy of neutrality toward* them, irrespective of auv political ism 
they choose to follow for tiieraselves. No academic Sl empty slogans of demociacy 
or Nazism or Fascism can be the guiding principle of bur foreign policy. Hiudu 
interests alone will bo our lest. No more “Kliilafat.s’ or “Palestine afats” can dupe 
us into suicidal sympatlnes and complications. Our relations with England also will 
be guided by the same Hindu policy, having the aFsoluto iioiitieal iiidejieudeuce of 
the Hindu Nation in view. 

25. Towards the minorities our attitude uuder the present ciiciim^tances must be 
differential. The Hindu will assure them all that we hate none, neither the Moslems 
nor Christians nor the Indian Europeans but henceforth we shall take good care to 

see that none of them dares to hate or belittle the Hindus eitlu'r, amongst the 

minorities, or these latter. 

The Parsis are by race, religion, language, culture most akin to us. The}' have 
gratefully been loyal to India and have made her their only homo. They have pro¬ 
duced some of the best ludiau patriots and revolutionists like Dada Bhui and Madaui 
Cama. They will have to bo and therefore shall be incorporated into the common 
Indian State with perfectly equal rights & trust. 

The Christian minority is civil, has no extraterritorial political designs against 
India, is not linguistically and culturally averse to the Hindus and theroforo can be 

politically assimilated with us. Only in religion they differ from us and are a pro¬ 

selytising church. Bo in that matter alone the Hindus must be (.ii their guard and 
give the missionories no blind latitude to carry on tboir activities t»eyond voluntary 
and legitimate conversion. The Hindus also must continue to reconvert the Christians 
and carry on the Shuddhi movement on the same voluntary and legitimate bases. It 
is only in our Travancore state that the Christians seem to cheiisli some political 
design against the Hindu state and it is only there that we shall have to treat them 
with some political distrust by not allowing them too much latitude in the state of 
affairs and offices, till they too cease to be political suspects to the Hindus as the 
Christians in other parts of India have ceased to be. 

As to the JEWS in India, they are, too, have given us no political or cultural 
trouble and are not in the main a proselytising people, they will bo friendly towards 
the Hindus who have sheltered them when homeless and can be easily assimilated 
in a common Indian state. But this fact must not land us again into the suicidal 
generosity our forefathers had been guilty in other cases ot inviting colonies of 
non-Hindus to India. With every sympathy with the Jews outside India, the 
Hijdus therefore oppose the present congressite proposal of inviting or allowing any 
new Jewish colony to settle m India. India must be a Hindu land, reserved for the 
Hindus. While our own Hindu over-population in some parts of India is hard pressed 
to find land for extension, how absurd it is to invite non-Hindu colonies to settle 
our thinly populated parts i How ridiculous it is to find some congressites preach* 
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ing birth control to restrict our own population in order to avoid over-crowding and 
start straightaway to invite Jewish colonies to settle in India. We must exhort our 
esteemed Diwan of Kochin in particular to take a leaf out of the history of Tra- 
vancore and set his face sternly against any proposal or outside pressure to allow the 
alien Jews to colonise the Lands in Kochin. 

So far as the Moslem minority is concerned I liavo already dealt with it at 
length. In short we must watch it in all its actions with the greatest distrust 
possible. Gianting on the one hand every equitable treatment which an Indian 
citizen can claim in an equality of footing with other, wo must sternly refuse 
tliem any the least preferential treatment in any sphere of life, religious cultural or 
political. Not only while we aro engaged in our struggle for liberating India but 
even after India is free we must look upon them as suspicious frieuds and take great 
care to see that the nortliern froutios of India are well guarded by staunch and 
powerful Hindu forces to avoid the possible danger of the Indian Moslems going 
over to the alien Moslem nations across the Indus aud betraying our Hindus to 
our Non-Hindu foes. 

Brr now to Bell the Cat 

26. AVhilo listening to all tin's and agreeing with me iu toto as to the efficacy of 
this Hindu policy in future, every Hindu Sanghatanist here must have beeu weighed 
down witli the single question “But how^ aro we to hell the cat ? How to raise 
ways and means to put this [»olicy into practice ? Fiow are wo to enable ourselves 
to be in so strong a position avS to shape events to our liking iu face of the over¬ 
whelming predicament and poworlossness in wiiich the Hindu Sanghatanist movement 
is stuck to-day V" 1 tell you, don't be downhearted. The most efficient wya[)OLi is 
already lying (loic at your hand ; only stretch out your baud in the right diiection 
aud you grasp it. Let us just begin at tlie begiuuing and capture the [lolitica! power 
that obtains in Indian to-day. 

27. If but the Hindu Sangliatanists capture the seats tliat aro allotted to the 
Hindus urnler the present constitution iu Muuicinalitie.s, Boards aud Legislatures you 
will find that a sudden lift is given to the Hindu movement so as to raise it to an 
incredible power iu rcdation to your present alround helplessness. “It is a bigger 
Older still ! you may explain : How are we to capture even that political power 
which is allotted to the Hindus to-day V In a fit of self-forgetfulness it is we Hindus 
who resigned that power into the hands of the Congressites. It is tiue we Hindus 
made the Congress what it is. But it has now suddenly trirnod agaiiust us who 
raised it to a position of power over some seven provinces in India ' Now tlie very 
concept of a Hindu Nation stinks iu its nostrils, it has alieady declared the Hindu 
Mahasabha a communal and reprehetisihle body aud ordered a millions of Cougrossite 
ITinJus not to have anything to do with it. It may bo that one of these days it may 
proclaim the Hindu Sanghatau movement itself as an act of high treason against the 
Congress fal of an Indian territorial Patriotism. But it is now grown too strong 
for us to dislodge it from its position and compel it to yield back the political power 
which as of a right was due to us Hiudus alone !” 

I know that the difficulty .stares every Hindu Sanghatani.st iu the face all over India. 
It is true tiiat the Congress looks to-day like a visitable anti-Hindu tower of strength— 
but I assure you it is a plained one ! Approve the canvass aud you wull tiud it !! 

Let the Hindu Sanqhatan Boycott the Congress and it will come to 
ITS Senses in no Time ! ! 

28. Before we proceed to indicate the easiest remedy to capture the political 
power and disable the Congress from doing any practical harm to tho Hindu 
Sanghatan movement, let us declare in unmistakable terras that wo are not out to 
spite the Congress Institution itself nor the leaders and followers thereof. Mr, 
Jinnah is quite correct in stating that the Congress has been since its inception down 
to this day a Hindu body manned mostly by the Hiudu brains, Hindu money, and 
Hindu sacrifice. Even today some of them aro noble patriots. They are erring but 
cannot be wicked and almost all of them are our own kith and kin. The few 
Moslems there, although they are allowed to boss the Congress policy at times 
through the suicidal folly of the Hindu leaders, are but nonentities, are kept there 
merely as figureheads to run the poor show of an ‘united Indian nation’. We are out 
not to spite the Congress as an institution but to chastiso its anti-Hindu policy, to 
cure It of the intolerable hypocracy which is all the more harmful for its strutting 
about under the mark of Truth, Truth absolute and nothing but truth, with its lathi 
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charges and English bayonets going neaily hand in hand with non-violence, non-vio¬ 
lence absolute and nothing but non-violence in thought, word and deed !! 

So under the present circumstance the Congress has compelled us to disown it 
and divert it of all power to represent the Hindus in any aspect or capacity whatso¬ 
ever. They have foolishly challenged the Hindu community and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and we must take up the challenge. 

Just think, oh Hindu Sanghatanists, on what meat does this congress food that it 
has grown so great V Only remember that the Congiess diaws all its sufiplies, men, 
money and votes, from ths Hindus. Then cut oil those supplies and the positiou 
which the Congress has taken against the Hindus and which seems to bo so 
impregnable will bo untenable iu no time. 

All the national importance and political power that the Congress has come to 
wield today in India and the ministiies and inajoiities it holds in legislatures are but 
derived from the Hindu Electorate. The Congiessite Hindu cannot get a single 
Mahomedan vote, for the constitution itself is comraiinal. J'he Mohoraedans can vote 
only for a Mohomedan, the Christians for a Christian and so on. The Congressites, 
and they are mostly Hindus, can but get thtim elected to the h'gi.slatuies, boards and 
municipalities, on the strength of the Hindu votes. If the Hindu make it a point 
not to vote for a Congress ticket, then ? Not a single oonciessrnan can bo retuiiicd 
to either a local body or a legislature’ They stand on Ilindu shoulders as flindu 
candidates and as soon as they raise lliomselves to those high places they kick the 
Hindus back, disown the Hindus, call Hindu oiganizatious ns communal and therefore 
reprehensibiy betray Hindu interests at every turn hut keep dancing attendance on 
the Moslem League. But if you withdraw your shoulder, your suppoit, then 
You will find that the political {lower and imblic imjioilance of the Cengiess as deal 
as a door nail. 

They call themselves Indian Nationalists. But every step they take is comrauiial. 
They have guaranteed special protection to minorities, Moshuns, Ciiristians, 

Europeans etc. Is that Indian Nationalism ? A tiuu Indian Nationalist must know 
nothing of Moslems and Hindu minorities and majorities. 'To liirn all must ho 

Indians only. Why they then take cognisance of corariuiuities, religious or racial, 
in India V And if they can take cognisance of the communal minorities then why 
they fight so shy to take cognisance of the major community the Hindu, or call 
those who do so as repiehensible comraunalists V Nay more : A true ludiau Nationa¬ 
list if honest will never go abegging for votes fiom a constituency wdiicli is openly 
tabulated as general that means non-Moslern, non-Christian etc. that is, an electorate 
which is not national. A truly Indian National electorate cannot bo divided as 

Moslem one and Non-Moslem one or Christian one, and Non-Christian one, special 

and general. A truly Indian National electorate must ho only an ‘Indian Electorate*, 
pure and simple without the least mention of the Unnational, uuroasonahlo 
difference of race or religion. If our congressites are true and conscientious Indian 
Nationalists they ought to refuse forthwith to stand as candidates to elections umler 
this communal electoral roll and resign their seats forthwith which are tainted with 
these communal labels. Is there a single Congress Minister or membei ready to 
resign and run that ordeal : None, none ! Next election when they come to your 
Hindu doors to beg for votes toll them in all honesty A. liiimility ‘8irs Congressmen, 
you are Indian Nationalists ; but I am a Hindu and this is an Hindu Klootorato. 
Then how can you accept a vote so tainted by ooraraunali.sra. Please go to a truly 
‘Indian Nationalist electorate’ to beg of votes wheroover you may find it, and if you 
find it nowhere in the woild today please wait till a pure and simple and truly 
‘Indian electorate' comes into being ! Do you think you will find a dozen congress 
candidates honest enough to do so ? None, none ! 

Then again every candidate uudei the present constitution has to write his 
religion and even caste. Then only can ho be drafted out to separate oloctoratos, 
Hindus, Moslems, Ciiristians etc. These Congress candidates in the election season 
quietly write down their community as Hindus ! They marked down Hindu homes 
even according to castes, Bralimaus, Marathas, Bhangis etc. and then allot their 
candidates according to their castes to the caste voters so that ho may pool up 

larger votes. They appeal even to caste pride and caste hatred. In the electional 
season they are communalists of the worst type. But as soou as the election season 
is over the Congress candidates don on again his Indian National robes and hits 

back the very Hindu who paid him his vote as a Ilindu that it is a shame for a 

Hindu to call himself a Hindu and to be a member of Hindu Mahasabha. 
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But if you once make it quite clear that you as Hindus are no< goinfi to vote 
for any such seasonal Hindu hut only for a Hindu who is born and bred and means 
to continue to turn to his Hindu race even after the election season is over 
and if once these gentlemen know for certain that they can never bo elected on 
Hindus votes unless they are members of the Hindu Mafiasabha—what do you think 
will happen ? I assure you that 75 per cent of these Indian Nationalists will vie with 
each otWr to registor themselves as members of the Hindu Mahasablia overnight and 
vow to bo Hindus even fanatically throughout their life ; rather than loose a chance 
of being members and ministers and sombodies in the Movernment Secretariats ! 

Then the only way which is also unholiovably easy, not only to chastise tlie 
Congress Nationalist fad but even to raise Hindudom to uncalciilahly and powerful 
position in the land at a stroke is under the present circumstances this . 

(1) Boycott the Congress ; (2) Don’t vote for (he Congress ticket ; (3) and vote 
only for a confirmed and merited Hindu Nationalist. 

29. Let no Hindu Sanghatanist pay a single fnrtliing or lend a single member oi 

register a single vote for the Congrc'ss ticket. We know by e.vperience that oven a 
staunch Hindu has to acd against Hindu interests as soon as ho is tainted by a 

Congress ticket under the Congress discipline arel for the selfish fear that ho would 

otlierwise lose his job. Wiien once the congressites knew that the Congress cap 
or ticket is at a serious discount in the Hindu market, is no royal road to the con- 
cils or local bodies you will find that the Hindu cafts well sell like hot cakes and 
Hindu Sabha tickets will rise in an unsuppivablo demand ! 

30. In a nnt-slittll tlio position is this ; tliere is a Moslem electorate to protect the 

Moslem interests Tlioie is a Hindu electorate in fact, though it is named to spite 
the Hindus as “general,” wOiich we can use to piotoct the riiudu interests. The 
Moslem being in majority in some throe provinces thev took good care to see that only 
these Moslems W(U'o elected on their votes who pledge openly to save Moslem 

intoro.sts aloru. We Hindus are in majority in some seven provinces. We still 

handed over our votes to tlioso some of whom blatantly proclaimed they were not 

Hindus at all and all of whom promised that they were not going to safeguard 

the special interests of Hindus, not even the just and equitable interests of Hindus as 
Hindus. Thti result is that even in those seven provinces whor(3 we are in majority 
and of course in those three provinces where Moslems dominate—wo Hindus 
are reduced to bo veritable ludots throughout our land. In some cases as 

in Hongtil and the Frontier our verv life and property stands in hourly danger, 
the honour of womonhood insecure. Thus we Hindus have been thrown away to the 
winds whatever and not an unsubstantial political power was won by hard 

struggle carried on and sacrifices undergone by our Hindu patriots and by 
oursdves amongst them for the last fifty years and more, while the Moslem 
ministers are openly metnbors of the Moslem League, they lead it, they avow to 
be the advocate of Moslem interests even, threaten to ^‘satav” the Hindus, frame 
themselves and get passed Oovernmont bills to reserve CO p, c. services for Morlems 
in Bengal. But what do the Congressite Ministers and members whom Hindu 
electorates sent to the Councils to represent Hindu interests do ? In Bengal, the 
Congress M. L. As practically supported this atrocious Moslem reservation, 
they have acquiesced all over India in the pro-Moslem communal award—and 
donouMco the Hindu Sabha also for carrying on agitation with it II In every case 
when Hindu interests are threatened by Moslems they have leaned towards the 
Moslems just to parade that they were Indian patriots. Witness the Congress 
attitude with regard the Shahidganj affair, the Delhi temple struggle, the Ni/.am 
and the Bhopal questions. But is not such an anti-national pro-moslem attitude 
also an act of communaliam ? It is worse on the part of a Congressite who 
got himself elected ou Hindu voles : it is downright treacherous ! 

From a solid Hindu Nationalist Front 

31. The onlv way to chastise this anti-Hindu and anti-National policy of the 
Congress, the best and easiest remedy under the circumstances lies in the fact 
of forming a Hindu National Front 1 Let all our Sadhus, Sanatanists, Arya- 
samajists and Sangbatanists organizations all over India make it a point never 
to vote for a Congress candidate but vote for a Hindu nationalist candidate alone. 
Even today the strength of all these faithful Hindu parties put together cannot 
but be counted in millions. Wo shall and must succeca in forming maioritiee in 
almost all provinces where Hindus are in majority. Even if we fail in some cases 
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through the folly of a number of Hindu renegades it is still quite possible to 
begin with, to return a sufficiently strong miuoriiy of Hindu Nationalists to the 
councils in provinces and the centre to make it impossible for any Government to 
function without gaining the support of our Hindu Nationalist party. If you 
do this,—you will have real Hindu Ministries, Hindu National Ministries, openlv 
avowed to safeguard Hindu interests in seven provinces at a stroke I That will 
raise the Hindu cause and the Hindu Nation immediately to be the greatest 
political power in the land. You will lind ns if by a transfer scene that Hindudom 
has come home, the Hindu Mahasabha suddenly lifted out of its present state 
being a persecuted and neglected body and raised to the position of dictator¬ 
ship in shaping the political destiny of India. I-very Hinau will raise his head 
high and erect, conscious of his importance and assured of the Government 
backing he is sure to get in the defence and assertions of all his legitimate 
rights, religious, racial, culhiral. If a Hindu girl is molested in any part of the 
land by a Moslem gunda such a c'ondign pnniHhinent will promptly be inflicted 
on him as to render all Moslem gundas tremble to touch any other Hindu girl as 
fearfully as they do in molesting an English girl. If any riot on the part of 
the Moslem fanatics seeks to force the Hindus to forego their civil rights, the 
armed police and the military forces will be so promptly and vigourously made 
to function against the aggressive pariy that Moslem riots will be a thing of the 
past and they will learn to tolerate Hindu music l>y the public thorough-faie 
as kindly as they do now the (Tovernment and English bands and processions. 
The peasants and the labourers will get what is due to them as the very proof 
of national life and industry and eornmcrcc. Hindu language will be safe. 
Hindu script will be safe, Hindu religion will be safe, no illegitimate or forceful 
conversion of a Hindu to non-Hindu faiths will be tolerated for a minute. No 
Hindu advances will be made begging on knees before the Moslems for unity. Being 
confident in our own Hindu strength to achieve Indian Indei)endeuee through our 
own sacrifice and struggle even as we did in the past our Hindu nationalists 
will be prepared to fight any non-Hindu power that stands in the way of our 
onward march towards the achievement of the independence of Hindusthau and 
its maintenance against all non-Hindu invasions. The very concept and ideal 
right of a powerful Hindu Nation will bring out all that is best and bravest 
in the Hindu spirit to the forefront as nothing else can do. If the Moslems pass 
an act, i.e. in Bengil to reserve GO p. c. services for Moslems, our Hindu national 
ministries will at once got an act passed in Hindu majoriiy provinces to reserve 
90 p. c. services for Hindus even where we arc only 80 p. e, in population, as a 
retributory measure without making a .y the least apology for it. AVhen we viill 
be in a position to retaliate thus in this wise and do retaliate the Moslems will 
come to their senses in a day. AVe shall not only save Hindu rights and honour 
in the Hindu provinces but even in provinces where we Hindus are in minority. 
Knowing that every attempt to tyrannise the Hindus is sure to recoil on 
themselves and react for the worse on Moslem interests in all India—the Moslems 
will learn to behave as good boys and it is tben they will be anxious to 
open unity talks aud knowing they arc in a hopeless minority in India and no 
more dreams of mass conversions of Hindus by force and fraud and by kidnapping 
Hindu children in sight—the Moslems will inevitably an4 soon be in a frame ol 
mind to acquiesce in equitable Hindu Moslem unity pacts. 

AVe shall, in the Punjab and the Frontier, have an allied party with our Bikh 
Hindu flank. Our Sikh Hindus, though they have a separate electorate and rightly so 
under the present circumstances, are strong enough to defend Sikh culture aud 
honour and interests which are but our own culture aud honour and interests 
and we will work hand in hand against all non-Hindu aggressions from outside 
the Frontier. In the Central legislature also the Hindu Nationalists will compell 
the Government, if you only return staunch Hindu Nationalist members in 
majority, to take drastic military steps against the Frontier Moslem tribes, beat 
them like a chip in no time and render our Hindu life and property there as safe 
as that of the handful of Europeans continue to be. In Maharashtra our Hindu 
National party shall ally itself with the Democrats of prcscut under that 
redoubtable champion of equitable and truly National policy—Jamuadas Mehta, 
the f’minent leader of opposition Dr. Ambedkar and in all other provinces with 
every party and every one who stands for and in so far as he stands for safe¬ 
guarding the just, ancl national and cauitable interest ol Hindus in common with 
all other citizens of India irrespective of race or religion 
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32. Nor need there be any fear of breaking up the socalled united front 
agaioBt British Imperialism. The present Congress united front is a feigned show, 
a house of cards. The Hindu National united front will be a realistic, homogeneoas, 
the living Front. We shall not only be able to advance the just interests of 
the Hindu Nation but side by side will be in a position with our equitable 
and truly Indian National policy—as I have outlined in section 23 of this address, 
—even to advance the interest of the Indian Nation even in its territorial sense 
also far more rapidly and solidly and vigorously than this present Quixotic 
Congress policy with its proposals of doing away with armed military and 
guarding the frontiers with gtrl volunteers with Charkhas in their hands can ever 
do 1 Down with all that nonsense for ever and up with the matter of fact 
Indian politics and the consequent Hindu Nationalist front. 

Remember, oh Hindus, that in raising the standard of this Hindu Nationalist 
Front, you are exercising but your legitimate constitutional rights and can give 
unjustifiable affront to none. Every Hindu is required by the constitution 
to vote for whomsoever he likes. So long as bayonets do not extort your votes 
against your own will for an anti-Hindu candidate, so long it is the easiest 
and legitimate thing for you to vote for an Hindu Nationalist. If but every 
Hindu does that easy duty for his race Hindudom is saved. And if the Hindu 

do not do even that much and determine to commit a cultural and political and 

racial suicide by voting for an anti-Hindu and anti-National organization as the 
Congress has grown today into one—not even Hrahmadeva can save you. 

Then begin, at least you Hindu Sanghatanists who are determined to see that 
Hindudom assert itself, begin at once at tlio beginning, form a united Hindu National 
front under an unalloyed Hindu National Flag and capture the [lolitical power that 
oven today obtains by voting only for a Hindu Nationalist and you will see that 
the large part of your piesent local and detailed grievances dissipate like a mist at 
the very sight of Hindu Nationalist ministries formed in seven provinces in India 
and at the centre. When you Iiave this much more shall be added up to you and 
one of these day* you shalf have heralded an independent and strung and mighty 

Hindu Nation which is but tantamount with a mighty Indian Nation based on 

perfect equality of citizenship for all loyal and faithful Indian citizens irrespective 
of race and religion from Indus to tho Seas. Remember “those who have moie 
will bo added iipto thorn but tlioso who have not even that will be taken away from 
them which they have !" This is the inexpugnable law in this matter of fact world ! 
Capture and Have tbeu first the political power that exists ! Raise the standard of a 
Hindu Nation ! See to it that India must remain a lliiidusilian Forever; never a 
Pakisihau !—an Auglisthan nevei never !!! And let all India resound with 

Hindu Diiakmaki ja\ ! Hindu RAsimaki ja\ !' Vande Matara.m '!! 

Resolutions 

The following is tho text of tho lesolutions passed on tho 29th. & 30th, 
December : — 

I C'-'NDOLENCE 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha places ou record its deep sense of loss at the .sad demise 
of (i) Mahatma Ilansiaj, (ii) Hon’blo (1. S. Khapardo, (in) Pandit Atmaram 
Amntsari, (iv) Dr. Hrojeudia Natli Seal and (v) Pandit Alaiiabir Piasad Dwivedi, 
who during their life time served Umdusthan and Hindu cause wnth great zeal. 

II Fundamental Rioiits 

Resolved that a Committee consisting of one representative from each Province 
and State be elected by tho Members of the All India Committee of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha, to consider firstly the advisibility of declaring fundamental rights aud 
secondly, if it is in favour of the advisibility of such a declaration, to present a 
detailed draft of such rights to the Hindu Maha Sabha before tho next Session. The 
Committee shall have the powers to co-opt. 

Ill Hyderadad (Aryan Name Buauanauar) 

(a) Iq view of tho fact that tho Hindus in the Hyderabad State are not allowed 
to enjoy religious liberty aud other civic, cultural aud political rights and that the 
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Goveruraont of H. E. H. tho Nizam has taken no steps to concede the legitimate 
demands of tlie Hindus in tho matter and has thereby compelled the Hindus in and 
outside Hyderabad to resort to Civil Resistance, this Sabha accords its full support 
to the Civil Resistance Movements started against the Nizam Government and calls 
upon all Hindus to continue it vigorously and actively, until all the rights are 
conceded to the Hindus in accordance with their numerical strength in the State. 

(b) The Maha Sabba condemns the attitude of the Congress authorities in weak¬ 
ening the movement of Civil Resistance by advising the State Congress to suspend 
their own movement out of fear of Muslim opposition and in once again betraying 
the cause and the fundamental rights of tho Hindus. 

(c) That a Committee be appointed by tho President of tho Hindu Mahasabha to 
consider the ways and means for supporting these movements of active 
Civil Resistance. 

IV Army and its Constitution, Etc. 

(i) Whereas at tho time of the real critical emergency very grave and entire 
responsibility for defence of llindusthan will fall upon tho Hindus alone both in tho 
matter of lighting aggression from ontsido and of quelling internal disturbance, and 
rebellions and also in tho matter of maintaining law' and older in the country. 

(ii) Whereas tho d('fcnce organisation ol IJindustlian in its triple departments 
the Army tho Navy and tho Air force, slionld ho absolutely solf-suflicient in all its 
details so that in times of emergency llindusthan may not lo obliged to look to and 
wait helph'ssly for assistance to arrivo from England which may in all probability ^ 
not arrivo at all in time. 

Resolved that to avoid such a fateful contingency it is high time for tlio Govern¬ 
ment (a) to make provision for tlie ostabli&limo’nt of factories and industrial 
establishments for manufactuiing in llindusthan of Aero and Motor Engines, 
armoured tanks and cars, heavy guns of all sizes of latest types with their 
ammunition and with their research dcpaitment. etc. (b) to cstablisl’i immediately a 
Naval College and Air Foico College; (c) to expand tho Indian Military Academy, 
Uehra Dun so as to cope with tho demand for completely Indianising' the Indian 
Army as early as possible not later than 35 yoais, (d) to establish Feeder Military 
tSchools in various provinces like the Bhonsla Military School, Nasik, and to subsidise 
them : (e) to expand the Indian Territorial Foices including the University Training 
Corps in the diil'erent Provinces (f) lo modify the Aims Act in a manner so as to 
enable poo}.do to hear and possess aims with *lhc same facilities which the people of 
tho European Nations enjoy. 

Resolved furiher that w'ith a view to evolve (inancially and technically a so tod 
f)ractical sclicrae for this fuirposi', a Committee composed of Military, Manufactuiing 
and Industiial exports both Bntisli and Indian, and of leading Indian politicians and 
statesman with non-ofhcial majority be appointed fortlivvilh. 

II. Resolved that in vii'w of tho fact tliat after the inauguration of tho Federal 
Scheme of riovernmont of llindusthan, tho Indian Army will cease to he the army 
of tho Britisli Government who alono liave been so far entirely responsible for the 
composition of the Indian Army, as it is to-day, and that in view of the further 
tact that the Indian Army will then bo tho army of tho Federal Government in the 
composition of which Federal Units will rightly claim representation aoording to 
their proportion in the general population of tbo country, the Hindu Mahasabha 
liureby brings it to the notice of the Government that (a) the present monopoly and 
dominance mostly of the so-called Moslem martial races of tho Punjab in the 
present composition of the Indian Aimy is absolutely incompatible with the scheme 
of tho Federal Government ; (b) therefore, tho method of recruitment hitherto 
followed bo entirely changed, so that the distinction of martial and non-martial 
classes bo forthwith abolished, and, (c) a common standard of phvsical fitness be 
prescribed and all those who will stand tho test of the prescribed standard be 
eligible for recruitment in tho Array, irrespective of caste, creed and colour, so that 
Federal Units bo given an open opportunity to supply thoir quota in the composition 
of the Army. 

III. The Hindu Maha Sabha strongly protests against the policy of tho British 
Guvernmont in preferring persons from a few provinces and from a few^ specified 
classes only for recruitment to the Array and other Forces and in not distributing 
recruitment on the basis of merit alone over all the provinces and classes of people 
in Hindusthan. The Maha 8abha warns the Government against the potential harm 
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and the chances of extra-territorial treachery on the part of the Muslims which the 
piesent policy involves. The Maha Sabha, therefore, calls upon the British Oovern- 
mont to so constitute the Indian Army and other forces as to enable all the 
Provinces and the classes of people to bear equally the burden of Hindusthan’s 
defence and internal peace ; and with a view to create National Militia calls upon 

the Central and Provincial Governments to start up-to-date Military Colleges in each 

Province ; and to make Militaiy training a compulsory subject in High Schools and 
Colleges. 

V. AkiiaiiAs, Military Schools And Volunteer Corps 

The Hindu Maha Subha urges upon the local Hindu Sabhas tho need of opening 
the Akharas for the improvement of their physique, of starting Rifle Clubs on the 
lines of tho Provincial liido Association of C. P. and Borar founded through the 
indefatigable and pioneer ettorts of our revered Dr. R. B. Moonjo and of providing 
Military Training and discipline for tlio Hindu youths. Tho Hiudii Mahasabha is 
delighted to find that the ])rogress of Bbonsla Military School has, taking into 

consideration tho manifold ditficultios under which it has to function, proved 

satisfactory beyond ex-pectation. Tho Hindu Maha Babha also congratulates Dr. 
Hedgewar upon his untiring efforts made in this direction through his well-known 
organization, the Rashtriya Bwayam Sevak Sangh which is a great assest to the 
Hindu Nation and calls upon the Hindus in general and youths in particular to join 
it in large number all over Hindusthan. 

VI. Federation 

ta) While the Hindu Maha Sabha is emphatically of opinion that tho Covern- 
ment of India Act 1935 including the scheme of Federation adumbrated therein, is a 
highly inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing measure, the Maha Sabha, with 
a view to seearo and maintain tho integrity of tho entire country, is of opinion tliat 
considering the present situation even tho scheme of Federation as it stands in tho 
said Act should bo worked in order that British India and Hindu States should send 
to the Federal Legislatures only such representatives as would protect Hindu rights 
and interests so that the Legislatures may not be missued by the anti-Hindu, Anti¬ 
national and re-actionary forces in the country. 

(b) The Hindu Maha Bablia strongly condemns the attitude of tho Moslem 
League loaders disclosed by them recently at Karachi in proposing two Federations, 
one of the Moslem States with liberty to join any other Moslem State beyond tlio 
Indian Bh-ontier and another of Non-Moslem States, as not only a serious menance to 
the growth of Indian Nation but also as a clear indication on their part to establish a 
full-iled^ed Muslim Raj in certain parts of the country leaving a door open for tho 
future domination of the whole of the Hindusthan by their co-religionists, Indian or 
foreign. 

(c) The Maha Sabha calls upon all tho Hindus to wake up to the realities of the 
situation and rally all available forces in order to euablo them to frustrate this 
Moslem object. 


VH Hindu National Parliamentary Board 
■Whereas the existence of at least two parties is essential for democracy to function, 
and whereas without an effective opposition party tho Govcinmont is converted into 
a tyranny by one party and whereas the phenomenal success of tho Congress in the 
last election, won by moans of persistent propaganda representing that tho present 
constitutional advance is the result of Congress sacrifices, has made the Congress 
High Command totalitarian and dictatorial in outlook and whorcas tho Congress 
policy has been consistently detrimental to tho Hindu cause and has culminated in 
the Communal Award which has been practically accepted by the Congress and 
whereas the present constitutional advance is not the result of Congress sacrifices but 
of the sacrifices made by Hindus of all shades of opinion and action 

Now, therefore, the Hindus assembled in this 20th Session of tho Hindu Maha 
Sabha resolve that to combat the evil effects of the policy hitherto followed by tho 
Congress and also for the purpose of forming an effective opposition party in tho 
Legislature both Provincial and Central, ready to take over the Government if need 
be, a Hindu National Parliamentary 13oard bo appointed to take all steps including 
preparation for fighting the next elections and appeal to all parties who are in agree¬ 
ment with this cause to co-operate and lend full support to tho Board. 

43 
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Vlll CONORESS ANI> HiNDU MaIIASABIIA 

(a) The Hindu Maba Sabha enters its emphatic protest against the recent declara¬ 
tion made by the Congress to the effect that the Hindu Maba Sabha like the Muslim 
League is a communal organization and warns the Congress that having declared 
thus, it has forfeited its claim to represent the interest of the Hindus. 

{b) That the Hindu Maha Sabha representing as it does the Hindus of Hindus- 
than warns the Congress, the Muslim League and the Government that any agreement 
that may be arrived at between the Congress and the League or any plan of the 
Congress concerning the rights of the Hindus will not bo binding on the Hindu Maha 
Sabha or on the Hindus generally. 

(c) The Hindu Maha Sabha declares that it is the only national organization in 
the country and that thorn is no other national politics than that of the Hindu Babha 
for the country as a whole and for tho Hindus particularly, 

(d) The Hindu Maha Sabha calls upon the Hindus to rally round the banner of 
Hinduism and Hindu Maha Sabha. 

IX Communal Award 

Tho Hindu Maha Sablia reiterates its condomnatiou of tho Communal Award as it 
is grossly unjust to Hindus, anti-national and undemocratic in character and as it 
makes the growth of resjiousiblii Government in India absolutely impossible. 

Tho Maha Sabha refusing as it does to look upon the Communal Award as a dead 
issue, calls upon the Hindus to carry on persistant agitation against it, bolli hero and 
abroad, until it is replaced by a system of real y National Rojiiosentation. 

The Maha Sabha condemns the Congr-ess members of the Assembly elected from 
tho Hindu Constituencies in tlie various Provinces, particularly from Bengal, who in 
working the legislatures have in effect accepted the Communal Award and have 
been through their activities in tho legislatures, helping tho maintenance of the 
obnoxious Award. 

X Abduction of Hindu Women & Children 

The Hindu Mahasabha views with great alarm, and draws pointed attention of the 
Hindu Nation to tiie growing campaign of abduction and conversion that is being 
systematically carried on, generally all over India, and more particularly in somo 
provinces like Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Madras and N. W. F. P. and requests the 
Hindus to put a stop thereto : — 

(1) by establishing in all places Watch and Waid Committees to note tho 
activities of the Moslem and Christian missionaries in this behalf and to counteract 
them in all possible ways and by so adjusting social relations amongst the Hindus as 
to minimise the opportunities for abductions and conversions •, 

(2) by calling upon the Central and Provincial Legislatures to pass legislation 
punishing heavily forcible abduction and coiivoision, by opening at convenient places 
in each piovince Rescue Homos and Orphanages for the needy and Indpless Hindu 
women and children and 

(3) by running to tho help of the victims iramodiatoly and by meeling out tho 
due punishment to miscreants oii the spot. 

The Hindu Mahasabha recommends that attempts shonid be madc^ to minimise tho 
evil. 

XI Music Before.Mosi^uf. 

The Hindu Mahasabha declares that it is the social and religious as also tho civic 
right of tho Hindus to carry without let or hindrance their processions accompanied 
by music along all public roads at all times. This right has also been, from time to 
time, upheld by Courts of Law. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, strongly resents the unwarrantable demands 
made by tho Muslim community for stopping music ou public roads, in temples and 
even in private places before and near tho mosques in utter disregard of the religious, 
civic and legal rights of the Hindus and condemns tho action of Government in 
restricting these rights in response to this demand. 

The Mahasabha therefore calls upon the Hindus to assert and mainlaiu this right 
ia face of all opposition, whether private or official, ignoring all risks involved. 

XII Social Leqislatio.n Against Hindus 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha strongly condemns the attempts made in the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures in passing laws banning Hindus from reclaiming the converted 
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Hindus to tho Hindu fold, and requests tho Hindu members in the said Legislature 
to oppose stoutly tho Bills and to see that they are uot enacted into laws. 

XIII Cow Protection 

(a) The Hindu Mahasabha is emphatically of the opinion that considering the 
religious sentiments and susceptibilities of the Hindus with regard to cow and^ also 
in view of the requirements of their prosperous husbandry, it should be tho primary 
duty of tho State to protect cows. 

(b) Tho Mahasabha hereby requests the Government of tho United Provinces to 
take immediate stops to stop at once the slaughter of cows in or near about 
Mathura—it being a holy city of tho Hindus, any cow slaughter-house maintained 
deliberately in its vicinity cannot but bo looked upon as a standing insult to the 
whole of the Hindu Nation. 

(c) That tho question of Satyagraha at Mathura should bo roforrod to tho U. P. 
Provincial Hindu Sabha for necessary action. 

XIV SiiUDiii Movemp^nt 

With a view to securo the benefits of the noble teachings of tho Hindu Religion 
and Culture to Non-Hindus, and in view of tho serious inroads that are being 
systomatioally mado by other religions and cultuios upon the Hindudom tho Hindu 
Mahasabha calls upon all sections of the Hindu Nation to organise and consolidate 
themselves by wholo-heartodly supporting tho Shudhi Movement by offering all 
reasonablo opportunities to those who desire to bo converted or roconvoi'te(l to 
Hinduism, by extending to them all the rights and privileges which tho other Hindus 
onjoy. 

This Sabha impresses the political significauco of tho Bhuddhi movomont and is of 
oj)inion tliat when political strength of a community depends on tho riumbor of the 
representatives in proportion to its population, the docroaso in tho numerical strength 
of tho Hindus caused by conversion to non-Hindu Faiths has told and must tell upon 
their political strength in tho Legislatures as well—therefore tho Bhuddhi Movement 
constitutes not only a cultural and religious but a political necessity too. 

XV RiLlDS ON THE PhlONTIER 

(a) Tho Hiudu Mahasabha views with alarm tho raids on the Frontier province 
villages which are on tho inoroaso during tho regime of the Congress Ministry of tho 
Province, and which have naturally created a feeling of great insecurity and unrest 
in tho minds of tho Hindu villagers about their life, liberty and honour. 

The Mahasabha resents strongly tho attitude of callous disregard displayed by tho 
Congress leaders in regard to those raids. 

(b) This Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha hereby recommends that a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of Shriyut V. D. Savarkar and two other gentlomon to bo nominated 
by the President to visit tho Frontier Province at an early date and to enquire 
into 

(i) Tho situation created by tho Agrarian Legislation lecently introduced by the 
Ministry, 

(ii) The insecurity of life and property, including murders, abductions, and con¬ 
versions, and 

(iii) The grievances of tho minorities particularly in tho matter of education and 
rocraitment to services. 

And to submit its report to the Babha for necessary action. 

XVI National Lanoijage & Script 

The Hindu,Mahasabha declares that Hindi (not Hindusthani—rather ‘Sanskrit nistha’ 
Hindi) that is based on and drawing its nourishment from Sanskrit vocabulary is and 
rightfully deserves to be the National Language and Devuagari as the National Script 
of Hindusthan. The Mahasabha strongly condemns the overt attempts made by the 
Indian National Congress in general and tho Congress Governments in particular to 
make Hindusthani as the Lingua Franca of this country in craven fear of, and with 
a view to placate, the Moslem opinion in this behalf. The Mahasabha calls upon the 
Hindu community to resist stoutly by all means in its power all such attempts to 
recognise and encourage Hindusthani in preference to Hindi. 
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XVII Indian Btates 

Tho HinJu Maliasablia doclares that the Congress policy of coercion ami intorfor- 
nice in the internal administration of the Indian States under tho plausible slogan 
of Eesponsible Government is not genuine and in as much as tho Congress activities 
in the matter are restricted to and concontratei only in the Hindu States to the 
practical exclusion of tho Muslim States like Hyderabad, Bhopal. Bahawalpore, Ram- 
pur, Malorkotia etc. and therefore it declares that such activities of tho Congress 
are of the nature of liarassmont and that it is nothing short of abuse of its power 
to instigate troubles particularly iu the case of such advanced and woll-govoruod 
Hindu states as Travaucore, Mysore, Baroda, etc. 

XVIII Travancore 

(a) This session is of opinion tliat tlie agitation carried on in Travancore is not 
])oliti_Ga] hut comiminal, and is started by Christians witli a defiuito purpose of esta¬ 
blishing their communal supremacy in the State and of capturing its Government 
and calls upon every Hindu to refrain from lending any support wliatsocver to this 
artificial agitation of the Christian community who aie up-set hv the throwing of)en 
of tho Hindu Temples to Harijans which step has jiiovod to he a death blow to the 
Christian proselytization. 

(b) Tho Hindu Mahasablia is extremely grieved to S('e the indifferent attitude of 
the rulers of Hindu States towaids the oppression of the Hindu subjects in tho 
Moslem States and requests tho Hindu Mahasahha to put the grievances of such 
Hindu subjects before the ruler of the Moharnmadan States ami have tliera redressed. 

XIX Bhopal Iiepressiox 

The Hindu Mahasal>ha expresses its rosontmout that His llighuoss the Nawah of 
Bhopal lias turned a deaf ear to all previous resolutions and representations on tlui 
part of the Mahasahha calling upon liis Government to put an end to all ill-treatment 
of the Hindus that obtains thore. It seems His Highness’ Government is determined 
to continue their policy of liaiassing the Hindus, denying thorn their civic liberties, 
ousting them systomatically out of State services, allojving them to be systematically 
persecuted by Moslem gundas and thus foicing them to embrace Islam. 

As the very life and property of Hindus in the State there has become insecure 
and as their sufferings have become intolerable, this Session warns tho Bhopal 
Government that unless this policy of mis-rule is abandoned forthwith and unless 
the Hindus there are accorded full^ protection of life, religion and property and 
unless civic rights and representation pro[)ortionate to their population in public 
servicus aud administrative and legislative bodies are immediately granted, the Hindu 
Mahasahha will be compelled to embark upon a civil resistance movoraout against 
that State to rescue and defend the rights of Hindu subjects in that State. 

XX Delhi Shiva Mandir 

(a) This vSossion of the Hindu Mahasablia declares that the Shiv Maiidir agitation 
at Delhi has been lauuohed to protect and maintain the civic aud religious rights of 

the Hindus. This Session congratulates tho leaders and the workers at Delhi for 

thoir bold stand and highly apprcciate.s tho sacrifices and 'sufferings undergone for 
that sacred cause. 

(h) This Session j)laees on rocoi’d its deeji sensD of indignation and abhorrence 
against the unwise, unjust and higlily provocative action of the Delhi Government 
HI demolishing the ancieht Shiva Mandir at Delhi, in prohibiting even an individual 
from visiting the site for worship under Sec. 144 of tho Cr. P. Code, in wilfully 
breaking corrippmise mutually arrived at aud iu inhumanly multroaiing the 
Volunteeis and Workers. 

/I opinion of this Session tho application of Sec. 144. of tho 

Cr. 1 Code only with regard to Hindu religious place at Delhi is an unwarranted 
mtoilerence wuth the religious rights of the people, this Session, therefore, strongly 

appeals to the Hindus of all shades of opinion to help this agitation with men, 

money and material. 


XXI Hindu Swadeshi 


In view of the fact that Muslims have been 
only tho Muslim shops and that the Muslim 


encouraged to mako purchases from 
Leaguers and other Muslim leaders 
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are encouraging this mentality under the slogan of Muslim Swadeshi, this Conference 
calls upon the Hindus to make their all purchases from Hindu shops only. 

XXII Assa.m Immigration 

In view of the fact that there has been an organised attempt on the part of the 
Moslems to turn the Hindu Provinoe of Assam into a Moslem one, this Session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate and special steps be taken to check it 
effectively. 


XXHI Assam Hill Tribes 

The Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate steps bo taken to organise the 
Hill areas of Assam in order to protect the Hill people from the hands of Christian 
Missionaries and to give them facilities in regard to education, sanitation, 
communication, etc. 

XXtV Homage to Martyrs k Heroes 

(a) This Res.siou of the Hindu Mahasabha pays its humble homage to the Martyrs 
who have suffered Martyrdoms at the hands of Hyderabad State and fanatic Muslims, 
the prominent among whom are (i) Mr. Shamlal Vakil, (ii) Dharma Prakash, 
(iii) Mahadeo (iv) Rama; (v) Bhimrao Patel and (vi) Manikrao of Nizam tState 
(vii) Mahadeo and (viii) Gendalal of Indore State. It offers its heartfelt sympathies 
to their bereaved families. 

(b) The Session congratulates ail those gentlemen who have suffered bravely for 
the Hindu cause and particularly : (i- Mr. Gangaram Khanna, the General Secretary 
of the Gujrat Provincial Hindu Sabha, (ii) Mr. Lalsiugh, Secretary, Arya Samaj, 
Gulbarga, (iii) Mr. Chitale of Sangli and others. 

(c) This Session expresses its appreciation of the sjiirit of self-sacrifice shown 
by young Mr. Sitaram Balaji Gaikawad, a second year student of Morris College, 
Nagpur, who was sentenced to three and half years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
attempting to muider Mr. Sliareef, ex-minister C. P. 

XXV Rustication of Hyderabad Students 

A. This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha appreciates with pride the brave and 
sacrificing spirit shown by the Hindu students of the Osmania University and other 
educational institutions iu the cause of Vandomatram, the sacred hymn of our 
Mother-hind. 

B. This Sabha appreciates the prompt action of the Nagpur University and its 
Vice-Chancellor Mr. T. J. Kudar, in offering all possible facilities to the rusticated 
studr^iits of Hyderabad. 

C. The Session assures these students of its full support and urges all Hindus 
to help their cause till it is successful. 

XXVI Pollution of Sacred Rivers 

Iu view of the fact that since the advent of the British rule the rivers that are 
sacred and holy places of pilgrimages in this country have been polluted by the 
discharge of sewage and sullage water in such riveis in callous disregard of the 
religious feelings of the Hindus, this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha urges upon the 
Governments concerned that such discharge must bo immediately stopped throughout 
India and in future they should see that there shall be no such pollution. 

XXVII Burmese Riots 

Resolved that this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha joins with their Buddhist 
brethren in Burma in condemning those Moslems in Burma who attacked Lord 
Buddha wanlonly and deplores the riots that followed and calls upon our Burmese 
brethren to take note of the fact that in Burma Moslem proselytization is going on 
both openly and secretly and the Muslims after marrying Burmese giils claim the 
children to be Muslim children with a view to create'a schism in Burma as Muslim 
Burma and Buddhist Burma. 


XXVIII Policy of the Punjab Government 
This Mahasabha strongly condemns the reactionary, onesided and 
followed by the Punjab Government in as much as, inter alia 


oppressive policy 
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(a) It has failed to repeal or suitably amend the Punjab Alienation of Land Act 
which by creating an artificial class of’ agriculturists deprives one half of the 
population of the Punjab, mostly Hindus, of the right of acquiring agricultural land 
and is calculated to pamper a class of parasitical landlords at the expense of the 
poor peasant proprietors. 

(b) It has recently passed a series of bills now notorious as Black Bills which 
are calculated to do the greatest harm to the Hindus of the Punjab and to destroy 
their trade and commerce, their freedom and independence by making their business 
entirely dependent uiion the good-will of the Government and their minions. 

(c) It has ruled that 60 per cent of the jobs in some public services would be 
given to Zamindars, which in the peculiar circumstances of tlie Punjab means practi¬ 
cally Musalmans. 

(d) In order to conceal its communals activities, nepotism and other irregularities 
and in order to avoid supplementary questions, it has ruled that no questions re¬ 
garding the distribution of jobs araongs various communities and other matters 
affecting their interest shall bo answered oa the lluor of the house of the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. 

(e) It has by taking frequent action against Newspapers mostly Hindus, 

seriously impaired the freedom of the Hindu Press and by the introduction 

of a repressive Bill it is keeping Domacles’ sword hanging over their heads. 

(f) It has started a campaign of vilification against the non-zamindar Hindus 

of the Punjab and the Premier and some of the other Ministers have been 

personally carrying on a mischievous and malicious propaganda against them 
in the length and breadth of the Province. 

(g) It has failed to redress the grievances urged by the peasants of several 
districts of the Punjab and has on the other hand subjected them to lathi 
charges and other hardships. 

(h) It has taken action against a number of Hindu political workers and 

has by executive action interned on important fSikh member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly and prevented him from attending the meetings of the 
Assembly although he was elected unopposed by his constituency. 

(i) It is generally behaving in an autocratic and despotic manner and making 
every effort to favour Muslims at the expense of the Hindus and creating a 
poisonous atmosphere against them in the Province. 



The All India Muslim League 

26th- Session—Patna—26th- December to 29th. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 2Cth. Annual Session of the All India Muslim League was lield at Patna 
on the 26th. December 1938 and continued for the next three days under the 
presidency of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah. Welcoming the president and the 
del(igates Mr. ^ijed Abdul Aziz. Chairman of the Reception Committee traced the his¬ 
torical importance of Bihar and Patna, tlio City’s glory under the Mauryas and its zenith 
of glory during the rule of the Maghuls. ‘The downfall of the Moghul Empire plunged 
tho unfortunate Mussalmans of India into a state of helplessness and bewilderment 
and for a long time they could do little but mouru their fate. Subdued and awe¬ 
struck by tho now regime set u|) by tho British they at first remained distrustfully 
aloof from all now ideas and movements, and tank no steps to reform or improve 
themselves in accordance with (he clianged conditions of tho times. A new 
awakening later came over them and they showed that they were still a force to 
reckon with. They played a tirominent part in the memorable straggle for indepen¬ 
dence which took place'in 1875. In Bengal. Bihar and Mysore, they shed their blood 
like water to stern the tide of foreign domination. Tho wars waged by Soraj-ud- 
dowlali, Mir-Kasira and Tippu Sultan to preserve tho indejieridencu of tho country will 
always remain enshrined in Iristory as some of the noblest examples of patriotic 
endf‘avour.” 

Mr. Aziz said that in lOlG the Muslim League, keeping pace with the Congress, 
demanded independence for tho country and as a proof of the sincerity and oarnostness 
of the Mussalmans whom it represented, signed a pact witli tho Hindus. It was 
fully realised by the Mussalmans that for attaining the freedom of the country it was 
essential for tlio Hindus and Mitssalmans to be uuited and welded into one strong 
nation. 

“But tho Nehru Report of 1920 shattered tho foundation of unity and destroyed 
all liopes of concerted action in the cause of freedom. It became apparent to tho 
Mussalmans that the demand for iudopeudenco by the sister community was nothing 
more than a cloak for gaining political domination to tho exclusion and detriment of 
the other communities living in the country.” Mr. Aziz asciibed tho late Maulaiia 
Maliomed Ah’s opposition to the Nehru Report to this icason and said that Mussal- 
raans all over India became distrustful of Congress professions He accused the 
Hindu leaders of sidetracking tho issues raised by Mr. M. A. .liuuah and Maulana 
Mahomed Ali at the Calcutta Convontiou for ameuding tho Neliru Report and said 
that at the Round Table Conferences tho Mus.salmaus gave ample pi oof of their 
sincerity but the Hiudu leaders did not join them m evolving a satisfactory solution 
of the communal problem. 

In this connection Mr. Aziz observed that tho “fear of the Mussalmans that the 
Congress in reality wanted to establish Hindu Raj iu which the military anti external 
powers of the British would remain intact while the administration and internal 
powers wore vested in the Hiudu majority who would sot about reducing the Mussal- 
maus to a state of serfdom has been amply justified and confirmed”. 

At present there were many conllictiiig and contradictory ideologies in India— 
Nationalism, Bolshevism Fascism etc., and these had only served to make India’s 
political, social and cultural problems still more complex by creating now differences 
and accentuating the existing ones. In their whirls, Mr. Aziz saw the need for 
Musalmans to organise themselves for the purpose of self-preservation on the one 
hand. Gandhiji and his followers wished to base the future development of India on 
tho cultural back-ground of Hindu history and ideology iu the name of Nationalism. 
But recently a now party had come into prominence which intended to reconstruct a 
united Indian nation by obliterating all religious differences and setting up a new 
civilisation, based on Western thoughts and ideals. Though not an open enemy of 
religion the party considered it unnecessary or of only minor account and the new 
creed of Socialism was undoubtedly highly detrimental to Mussalmaus. 
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Mr. Aziz said that the reluctance of the Mussalmans in not participating in the 
Congress programme was not due to the fact that the Muslims lacked in any way 
love for thoir country or wore oblivious to the need for solving its economic problems. 
What they objected to were the means and methods presented by the majoTity com¬ 
munity. ile held Nationalism and Socialism opposed to Islamic ideals and said that 
apart from the effects of the grant of Provincial Autonomy, the movements he had 
referred to were some of the other causes which liad served to give the Muslim 
League “a new lease of life.” 

“The Mussalmans cannot join hands with the Socialists”, said Mr. Aziz, expressing 
the inability of Mussalmans to co-operate with the Congress and tli«3 Socialists. The 
Socialists, he said, had a materialistic view of life and considered religion a super¬ 
fluity and the Mussalmans did not agree with tlie .solution of the economic problems 
they offered. As regards the Congress, he did not consider it to bo .sensible for the 
minorities to leave their fate in the hands of the Congress, which he described as 
a “preponderatingly Hindu body, having in its ranks a considerable number of 
wealthy capitalists and bigoted politicians, determined to servo their own communal 
and economic interests.” 

Laying down the policy of the League, Mr. Aziz said that tlie League had no wish 
to quarrel with others on account of their views, it would only identify itself with 
such movements as accorded with Islamic ideals and principles and wore directed 
towards securing the greatest amount of good for all. “It will not allow the kisans 
to be iierseeuted and tryannisod over by the Zaraindars nor will it try to gain their 
support by holding out to them piomises incapable of fulfilment. Similarly, it 
is prepared to label the landowning class a set of tyrants and oppressors.” 
Ho also said that the League would try to steer a similiar middle jiatli between 
Labour and Cajiital by securing for Labour higher wages and better conditions of 
employment without making it unprofitable for capitalists to invest their montjy 
in industrial enterprises. He said that the critics of the League did not realise that 
it was a good omen that the Mussalmans, hitherto a backwaid section of the people, 
were organised. If they had remained disunited, they would nut bo able to 
contribute to the pi ogress of the country. Mr. Az'z concluded by enumerating the 
grievances of the Muslims. 

The Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from the presidential address delivered by Mr, M. A. 
Jinnah :— 

At the outset, Mr, Jinnah referred to the services rendered by tlio late Maulaim 
Shaukat Ali in the cause of (lie country and the Muslim community. He regrette; 
his death and that of Sir Mahomee Iqbal and of Kamal Atatuik. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the question whicli confronted the Muslims of 
India was wliether the (eighty to ninety millions of Indian Muslims would continue 
to remain in a state of inertia and demoralisation (C’ries : No no). Recapitulating 
the struggles of the League, he said that it had laid down its policy for the poliiical 
advancement of the Muslims, Only a few years ago, ho said, the position of the 
Muslims was such that they would either have to owe allegiance to tiie imperialistic 
Government or submit to Congiess principles, since political consciousness had been 
oonfiined so long to “careerists, either in the bureaucratic "or the Congress camps.” 
Many youngmen were deluded into believing that the Congress was fighting for the 
freedom of the country ; Ibis fired their imaginatiorl and enthusiasm aud they easily 

fell into tho net spread out for them by the Congress—only to be disillusioned 

eventually. 

Mr. Jinnah continued that the Congress had dashed every possible hope of 
arriving at a settlement of the Ilindu-Muslim question on the rocks of Congress 

Fascism. In fact, it did not want a settlement with the Muslims on equal terras. 

Its claim that it alone represented the entire country was preposterous. The 
League and I ho Muslims did not want any gifts or concessions from the 
Congress. The Muslims wanted to advance as a nation. The Congress might go 
on saying that it was a national body, but it was not in fact. It was only a 
communal Hindu body and it knew it. That a few Muslims had been misguided 
into joining its ranks did not mean that the Congress represented the Muslims. 
The Congress did not represent any community properly, least of all the Muslims, 
It was intoxicated with the power it had so far obtained. He was now convinced, 
and many others with him, that the Congress High Command were determined to 
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force their own culture on others and to establish a Hindu Raj. An instance to 
this was the Bande Mataram song which, it was insisted, should be sung and 
honoured by everybody, including the Muslims. They insisted on the Congress 
Flag being hoisted even on Government buildings and honoured by all. Then there 
was the question of Hindi and Hindustani, but the real intention behind the move 
of advocating Hindustani was to suppress Urdu. 

Referring to the Wardha Education Scheme and the Vidya Mandir Scheme, 
Mr. Jinnah said that these had been propounded after careful deliberation and 
with a definite object. The genius behind these was Mr. Gandhi and it was Mr. 
Gandhi alone who destroyed the very ideals with which the Congress started 
its career and converted it into a communal Hindu body, with a view to a revival 
and propagation of Hindu culture. To-day, the Hindus’ mentality and outlook have 
been developed in the direction of imagining that they were already the ruling 
nation and advantage was being taken of it to suppress Muslims as much as 
possible. Repressive measures were being adopted against the Muslims, who figured 
in arrests made by the Congress Governments and even the Muslim press was 
gagged. The Muslims were struggling vainly for asserting their legitimate rights. 
Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said that the League had assiduously and gradually 
cHtablished itself and developed into a strong national body of the Muslims. 
But a great task lay ahead of them. They had so far only stirred from 
sleep and their political consciousness had to be developed along with their 
moral and cultural oonsciousness. Ho admitted that the Hindus bad to a 
large extent acquired the essential quality of cultural and political consciousness, 
which could bo termed national consciousness. He wanted the Muslims to 
develop to the same degree, if not more, such national consciousness. Mere 
numerical strength was not enough. 

Turning to the irarandiato problems affecting them, Mr. Jinnah hoped that tho 
Muslims would make sacrifices for their national uplift. He referred to the sacri¬ 
fices made hy the Arabs iu Ebilostino in their national struggle and deplored 
that they wore being termed rebels and brigands and treated as such whereas really 
they were heroes and martyrs, lu tho interests of inttu-national Jewry, who wore 
cn})italists, monstrous injustlco was being done to the Arabs, The Indian Muslims 
(iould not remain unconcerned in the matter and would not shiik making any sacri- 
ficos for their Arab biethrou. 


Congress Policy in States 

Turning to tho Indian States, Mr. Jinnah said that ho had tho fullest sympathy 
with tlie aspirations of tho States peoples for constitutional advam^o, but he wanted 
to warn them against tho Congress motive in creating an agitation among tho States 
subjects. He wanted to point out that it was not the object of the Congress loaders 
to bring about peace in tho States. They talked loudly about tlio uplift of tlio States 
peoples, but ho questioned seriously what tho Congress had done lu Kashmir. The 
Congress wanted to establish an alliance vvith tho States subjects in opposition to 
tho present alliance between tho British Government and tiio States rulers. This 
was only to secure numerical strength in the Central Legislature where they could 
continue to dominate tlie Muslims and guide their destiny. If tlio Congress was 
determined to carry out its ulterior and sinister motive in the States ho would have 
to come to the rescue of tho Muslims in tho State iu the event of their being 
exploited by tho other body despite the fact that, according to its present constitution 
the League could not interfere iu tho internal afiairs of the Status. 

On tlie question of Federation, Mr. Jinnah said, there were conllicting opinions 

among Congressmen themselves. They, however, would not object to Federation, if 
they had thoir own majority at tho Centre. They wanted to establish an authoritative 
totalitarian and Fascist Hindu Raj. They had a Congress majority in seven Provinces 
and, in the other, although they had no majority, they were striving their utmost 
to delude the Muslims there into believing that the League was an ally of 

imperialism and tho imperialistic Government and thereby alienate them from the 
League. Mr. Jinnah challenged anyone to prove that ho had identified himself with 
imperialistic interests. “Nowhere in any career have I allied myself with imperia¬ 
lism, outside or inside the Legislature”. He added that the League would never bo 
an ally of anyone except the Muslim nation. Tho Congress wanted siifliciont powers 
at the Centre solely to direct its activitiea against the present Governments in the 
Provinces where the Muslims wore at the holm of affairs. By means of tho 

44 
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Fedoration tlio CoDfjress would be able to reduce the four Muslim Provinces into 
mere feudatories. Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that if the status of the Muslim 
League was to be raised, the Muslims would have to organise ceaselessly. 

Speaking in Urdu, Mr. Jinnah welcomed the growth of the national awakening 
among Muslims and added that the Muslim Mass Contact Movement of the Congress 
had failed despite the best effoits to obtain the allegiance of Muslims. The fact that 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad or other Muslims had joined the Coiigioss would not 
mislead others to join it. He invited cordially those Muslims who were at present 
in the Congress to come under the banner of the League and servo the people 
and the country. 

Reiolutiont—2nd. Day—27th. December 1938 

Direct Action by Muslims 

The resolution advocating direct action by Muslims following the actrocities commi¬ 
tted on them in three Congress Provinces and the suppression of their legitimate 
rights and interests was moved by Mr. Aziz Ahmd Khan (U. P.) and occupied 
almost the entire time of the second day’s sitting of ilio fjoaguo. 

In moving the resolution on direct action Mr. A. A, Khan said that Muslims 
would adopt all possible means sanctioned by their religion in order to defend their 
rights and interests and would not hesitate to make any sacrifices to achieve that 
end. (Loud applause). He added that such a decision should be readied after care¬ 
ful deliberation and direct action would bo undertaken only as the last resort. Mus¬ 
lims would adopt moasures even more drastic than civil disobodienre, if necessary. 
Such action would bo taken not against any other community but against Government. 
Out of the throe Povincos coucorned, namely, Diliar, IJ. P. and (J. P., atrocities and 
repression had been carried out i)y Dihar and C. P. in a greater measuie than in U. I*. 
He however warned the IT. P. Government that if tlioy attempted to emulate the 
two adjacent Provinces in oppressing tiie Muslims, the latter would strive their ut¬ 
most to assert their rights in a greater degree in that Province. 

Mr. Ashi Hussain D^arsi (IJihar), seconding the resolution, spoko in tho strain 
of the previous speaker and pointed out cases of alleged oppression carried out by 
the three Oongress Govoinments in the Provinces montioued above. As an instance, 
he recounted an incident which, ho said, occurred in Hazaribagh, where a Muslim 
had been maltreated and humiliated by the [lolico. lJu added that wlien tho Congiess 
Government were questioned with regard to such incidents, they took shelter by say¬ 
ing that the matter was under investigation, and hence sub-judico. ThuSj Muslim 
rights of cow-slaughter, takiug out of processions, etc. had always been interfered 
with, and even suppressed, under tho pretext that many Muslim lites were against 
local custom. 

Mr. Syed Abdur Rauf Shahj Leader of tho Muslim League Party in the C. P. 
Assembly, suporting the resolution, narrated tho griovancos ot Muslims in C. P. in¬ 
cluding the grossly inadequate representation of Muslims in tlio serviuiss and public 
bodies. Ho added tliat 0. P. Muslims wore the most porseouted. He r»^ferred to tho 
singing of tho Bande Mataram song and to the term , Vidya Maudir which wore 
highly resented by Muslims. Attempts wore al.so being made to suppres.s cow-sla¬ 
ughter in that Province and legislation to this^ effect, ho said, was proposed to bo 
brought forward. Tho C. P. Muslims would anxiously wait and sue if tho Governor 
would give his assent- to a moasure, which was directed against tlio traditional 
religious rights of the Muslims. 

The lion. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan^ Punjab Premier, then rose amid loud cheers. 
He said that he did not intend to speak on tiie resolution but mention had been 
made of the Muslim-majority Povinces and ho would like, therefore, to explain the 
position in his Province, The grievances of Muslims in the Congress governed Pro¬ 
vinces would prove a revelation to any sane thinking person and certainly would 
cause concern to any Muslim. He had alaways avoided saying anything about the 
administration in other Provinces, which might be termed a criticism. The Muslims 
were not in an overwhelming majority in the Punjab, but he had assured Mr. Jinnah 
at the Lucknow session that on the question of safeguarding Muslim interests, every 
Muslim would stand behind the League. 

Referring to his difficulties. Sir Sikander said that there were certain traitors in 
the Muslim League camp who had been intriguing with his opponents with a view 
to creating dissension in the Muslim ranks. It was easier to deal with open enemies 
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but it took time to expose and deal with secret ‘serpents in the sleeves’. The time, 
however, had arrived to deal with them properly, which would be done by the pro¬ 
vincial organisations. lie would like to assure Indian Muslims that despite these in¬ 
trigues his Government were firmer now than ever before. Ho had been following 
the policy of scrupulously safeguarding tho interests of alt communities. He had 
given the minorities 50 per cent representation in the Cabinet and the Services. 
He thought that tho Congress Governments in some Provinces had been intoxicated 
by their newly-acquired power, they should remember that ninety millions of 
Muslims could not bo suppressed or turned out of tho country as a minority. 
The Congress dream of Swaraj would never come true if they did not learn 
to practise toleration. Happenings like those mentioned by the mover and others, 
if they were not stopped and wore allowed to grow in number might lead not 
only to civil disobedience but to worse results. It had been asked what help the 
Muslim majority Provinces would give them. More paper resolutions would 
not help, nor were (Tovernnicrit able to protect tho minorities. He assured 
Muslims in tho minoritiy Provinces that if tlio necessity arose every Punjab 
Muslim would be pre|»ared to lay down their lives in the defence of Islam. 
Referring to the controversy ahoui his ofTer of military help to Britain, Sir Sika- 
nder said that his intention of making such a statement was not to olTer help to 
Britain, but to assist the growth of solidarity among Indians, lie was pained to find 
even Congressmen criticising him, but ho had made tho position clear whou ho said 
that he would oppose sending Indian troops to Palestine. Concluding, Sir Sikander 
llyat Khan said that ho was a practical man and no weaver of words. If tho yood 
arose, he would domonstrato that ho could fight better than his critics. 

Tho hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq, Bengal Premier, supported the resolution. Ho 
declared that tho Bengal Ministry was not in any danger, although antagonists of tho 
Government had made various baseless statements that the overthrow of the Cabinet 
was imminent or that factious and dissensions had crept in. He continued that if 

Muslims decided to launch civil disobedience, he could speak on behalf of Bengal 

Muslims that they would stand solidy behind tho move. Perhaps, there was no Mus¬ 
lim Minster in India, who would not resign his ofTico and join the movomout when 
launched. In fact, ho would bo tho first to do so. Tho League had not been able 
to assert itself in Bengal to tho same degree as in some other Provinces. Ho hoped 

however that it wouhl establish itself in Bengal more firmly than in tho past. 

Referring to the Muslim Mass Contact movement of the Congress, Mr, Huq 
said that such contact was no more possilile than contact with the man in 
tho moon. He sounded a note of warning that if oppression continued against 
Muslims in the Hindu Provinces, tho Government of India Act would cease to 
function ; at least, it would be their duty to prevent its working and they 
could do it by bringing to a standstill tho administration in tho non-Congross 
Provinces, lie hoped that tlie Congress Governments would be endowed with 
bettor sense and change their treatment of Muslims, otherwise the latter would bo 
compelled to resort to civil disobedience and direct action. 

^heik Abdul Majtd^ M. L. A. (Central), said that it was tho first time in the 
history of the League that civil disobedience had been contemplated. The Congress 
Goveinments must realise that civil disobedience would not be confined to the Pro¬ 
vince where it was launched but that Province would become a “place of pilgrimage 
to the Muslims all over the country’'. 

Sir A. M. K. Dchlavi (Bombay), supporting tho resolution, said that tho time 
had arrived when every Mustim should bo united with every other Muslim under 
file banner of the League. He had been perturbed by the situation in Sind and the 
Frontier, but he hopoa that tho Muslims in these Provinces and the Punjab would 
attain greater solidarity through tho League and that the Muslims in the minority 
Provinces would stand shoulder to shoulder in the marcli to common progress. 

Mr. Latifur Rahaman^ M. L. A. (Orissa), speaking on behalf of the Muslims of 
Orissa, said that they were imbued with the same religious favour and enthusiasm 
as the Muslims in other parts of the country, although the Orissa Muslims were in 
a microsopic minority. Ho supported the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chotvdhury^ a former Minister of Assam, rofeiring to the situation 
in his Province, said that in the present Government, there were four Ministers, 
who had no following whatever. He pointed out the methods adopted by the Con¬ 
gress in attempting to overthrow the past Government. The League was not yet 
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properly orf^anisod in Assam but tho last three months of Congress rule in Assam 
has made tho League more popular than over before. He? siipporod the resolution. 

Sardnr Aurangzeh Khan (Frontier) declared that ho would not rost until the 
present Ministry in the Frontier Province had been replaced. It was an irony of 
fate and a curse that the Frontier, having more than 9d per cent of Muslims, 
should bo under tho Congress Administration. I'he Congress lived in a W'orld of 
illusion. ]l was not Indian nor National nor Congress. The Muslims need not look 
up to Kamal Atatuik for guidance. They had two Ataturks in India, the Punjab and 
tho Bengal Premiers. The Congres.s relied on tho strength of their numbers. But the 
Muslims relied on the strength of the Almighty. “Ifarids off C. P. Muslims’' was 
the warning given by him to tho Congress wnioh, if unheeded, would result in 
history ropeatjug itself. lie recalled that a handifni of Muslims from North-West 
corner liad pushed their way fuithcr inland. It was not possible to ignore the 
ninety million Muslims and govern. 

Tho last spoakei w’as Maulana Zafar Alt Khan^ who cougralulatcJ the League on 
the resolution which was passed unanimously amid loud acclamation. 

Tho sitting was thereafter adjourned. 

Third Day—Patna—28lh. Deccniber 1938 

The Palestine Situation 

Wlion tho third day’s sitting of the League se.ssioii commenced this morning, the 
resolution on the Palestine situation, as adopted by the Subjects Committee last nigiit, 
was taken up and adopted after two houis’ discussion. 

Maxdna Mazahuruddin, in moving the Palostiuo resolution, severely ciiticisod 
tho Balfour Declaration and said that British sympathy for Palestine ’ Jews was 
actuated by imperialist motives. Ho accused Britain of instigating a number of 
Arabs into rebellion against thoir own people. Tho British [tolicy in Pa'estiuo was a 
direct challenge to Islamic doctrines, and, he stated, the shrines were sacred to 
Muslims. They would not be hoodwinked into believing that the Conference called 
by tlie British Government to settle the Palestine })ioblcm would fully lepresent 
Palestine Arabs. 

Delegates from almost all Provinces spoke, including Sir Fuzn AH, wlio said that 
the woild was not prepared to accept the idea made by Britain that because Germany 
was persecuting tho Jews, the latter should be thiust on the Arabs. Ho considered 
that Britain’s ‘'atrocities” against the Arabs were greater than those of Germany 
against the Jews. It was anomalous that when tho Versailles T’loaty was being 
observed only in its violation, Britain should tuin to the Balfour Declaration in sup¬ 
port of her policy in Palestine. Koforring to the forthcoming conforenco on Pales¬ 
tine affairs, 8ir Kaza Ali said that it was based on “gross injustice.” Like Germany’s 
anti-Jewish activities, he said, Britain, too, was carrying out the same “rojiression 
and oppres.sion” in India. The rights of Indians were being trampled upon through 
the policy of ‘divide aud rule’ and Indian Muslims were at tho greatest disadvantage 
now tliat tho Congress also had a finger in tho pio. As rcgaids tho attempt to pro¬ 
vide a national Homo for Jews, Sir Keza Ali said that religious soripturos had laid 
down that the Jews would never have a home but the “British would overrule the 
will of God in providing a home for tho Jews.” 

Maulana Mahomyned Irfan said that every ‘Muslim in India realised fully the 
gravity of the situation in Palestine sinco it directly coucorned their religion. 
Muslims would oven invito other Powers, such an Geira’anv aud Italy, to assist tnem 
if Britain continued her juosont policy in Palestine. The British Primo Minister, he 
said, had been acclaimed as tho groatost peace-maker of (he w'orld at present, while 
in the biith place of the Prince of Peace, innocent men, women and children were 
being slaughtered. The speaker produced what ho described as a piece rifle-bullet or 
shcll-splinter used against the Arabs, which was followed by loudly expressed re¬ 
sentment from the gathering, condemning British policy in Palestine aud urging a 
boycott of British goods. 

Maulana Hussain Mian (Bihar), supporting tlie resolution, said that Britain had 
tiirnod down the assurance given by Mr. Lloyd George that Britain would not look 
tc the Islamic countries for territorial acquisition. Muslims had to move with 
caution, since they had to face antagonistic forces all over tho world. 

Prof. Abdul Sattar Kkairi (Punjab) pointed to the need for taking practical 
steps to carry out the intention of tho resolution. He said that bothj the British and 
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the Hindus were Jews to Moslems, that is, thoir enemies. In India, Mr. Gandhi 
was the leader of the Jews (Hindus). 

M. AhiL Sayeed Anwar (Punjab) stated that the ninety millions of Indian Muslims 
would rise to a man to support the Palestinian Arabs in their struggle. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid (U. P.) said that Indian Muslims would wage a holy war 
(Jehad) to defend Muslims. 

Mr. Abdul Khaliq (Karachi) described British Policy in Palestine as being pur¬ 
sued only for preserving the integrity of the Empire under the cloak of the “white 
man’s burden.” The real Jews of the West were the British and those of the East 
were tho Hindus and both were the sons of Shyljck. 

Prof. Inayatullnh (Lahore) asserted that Muslims would never tolerate violation 
of the sanctity of Palestine nor that it should be under the perpetual subjugation of 
Britain. 

At tho instance of the chair, a previous speaker witiidrew his remark, “Jews of 
the East and West were sons of Snylock”, which was considered ohjectionable. 

Mr. Jmnah^ claiifying the position, said that such statements were not in keeping 
with the dignity and prestige of the League and requested tlie sF)oakers not to be 
carried away by passions but to exorcise restraint, not wounding the susceptibilities 
of other communities. After a few other delegates had spoken, the resolution was 
put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Women and the League 

The House next took up the resolution relating to women, as adopted by the 
Subjects Committee, last night. 

Pcyum HnhihuUnh (LI. P.) moving the resolution pointed out the need for 
women’s advance side hy side with men. Women, especially Muslim women, were 
particularly ’backward iu every sphere of life and this proved an obstacle to the 
economic and social progress of the community. It was necessary that Muslim 
women should not only confine thoir activities to the health and home but should 
come out of their seclusion, acquaint themselves with the problems and events of 
tb(' modern woild and marshal thoir energies to protect Muslim rights and interests. 
Islam granted greater privileges to women than other religions and Muslim women 
should take full advantage of it. 

(Considerable stir was created in certain sections of the gathering when Maulvi 
Mahammnd Parooq (U. P.) siifiporting the lesolution, referred to the Purdah system, 
which (ho said) should not prevent Muslims from advancing to progress. Loud 
piotosts resounded fiom the conservative sections defending Purdah, which (they 
sain) was sacred to Islam. 

Tho ('hair^ intervening, urged tho audience not to give way to excitement and 
explained that the resolution only stated that women should be given au opportunity 
to organise themselves under the League in order to support it. 

The resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

League’s Office-Beahers 

The next resolution taken up related to tho office-bearers of tho League, [t was 
announced that the Baja of Mahmudabad had been nominated Treasurer of the All- 
India Muslim Jjoague, Navvabzada Liaqat Ali Khan (the present Secretary), Secretarv : 
Malik Ali and Sheikh Abdullah, Joint Secretaries. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

The Haja of Mahmudabad pleaded for funds for llio League. He said that he 
wanted to collect at least ten lakhs of rupees within six months, which would go to 
the central fund of tlie League. Tho sitting was then adjourned till the evening. 

Resolution on IStates 

Tlie evening’! sitting of the League to-day passed the resolution on States as 
adopted by the Subjects Committee last night. 

Mr. Hossain Imam, Member of the Council of State fiom Bibar, said that tho 
League had already declared that it would not interfere in tho internal administration 
of tho States for various reasons, one of which was that Rulers of States were 
Indians, aud as such, had the sympathy of the League. But the Congress and certain 
other Hindu organisations were interfering directly and indirectly in some States 
where the Hindus wore in a majority “with ulterior motives.” Various allegations 
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were made against certain States, especially Hyderabad, because it was.* governed by a 
Muslim Ruler, said Mr. Hossain Imam, but the Congress had nothing to say on 
Muslim com|)laints against Kashmir. 

Mr. Mushtaz Ahmad, Parliamentary Secretary of the Punjab Government, supporting 
the resolution, described the Congress as not national and added that the Congress 
had directed its “Home Depaitmcnt—Hindu Mahasabha” to take steps to bring the 
States under its influence. Ho added that tho Congress kept its eyes shut as regards 
Muslim rights in Kashmir, lio accused tho Congress of suffering from a “minority 
phobia” and trying to suppress the Muslims in every concoivable manner both in 
British India and the Indian States. Ho warned the Congress or allied organisations 
against interfering with the States with a view to persecuting Muslims as the latter 
would adopt every measure to counteract such activities. 

Khan Saheh Ahd^ir RaJwian (C.P.), supporting the resolution, said that Britain 
and the Congress wore in collusion, attempting to establish a Hindu Kaj in the States, 
especially in those ruled by Muslims. The Congress had come to realise that it 
would not meet with much success in damaging Muslim intorosts iu Northern India, 
whore Muslims wciu in larger numbers. Hence all the activities of Mr. Gandhi wore 
directed towards rooting out Muslim cultino from tho Deccan and convert ir, again 
into a perpetual stronghold of Hinduism. Hyderabad was the most important State in 
India ruled by a Muslim, but having a majority of Hindu population. Tho Congress 
agitation in that State was designed solely to biing Hyderabad under Hindu subjuga¬ 
tion. He warned the Congress Muslims never to allow it to happen. 

Baji Abdul Qadir (Bihar), speaking on the resolution, said that the motive of 
the Congress agitation in Hyderabad was to suppress tho growth of Urdu, Moreover, 
the Congress had set up the agitation in order to disrupt the cordial communal 
relations oxisling in that State, .thanks to impartial administration, and to create 
discord and disharmony with a view to creating a deadlock in the present ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr. Muhammad Asghar (C. P.) said that tho resolution would expose tho 
“hypocrisy” of tho Congrcvss and its sinister designs with regard to the States. By 
winning over tho Btates’ subjects who were mostly Hindus, tho Congress hoped to 
gain a majority iu the Federal Legislature and thereby to continue to suppress Muslim 
interests, 

Mr. Kashmirivala (Delhi), supjiorting tho resolution, poinlod out the generosity 
and the munificence of the Nizam in sufipoiting not only Muslim but also Hindu 
institutions. 


Amendments to League Constitution 

The resolution relating to amendments to the constitution of the League was next 
taken up. These were consequential araendment.s, loferriug to the election of the 
President and delegates from the different Provinces to the annua! session. Otlnu- 
ameudraents sought to enable the Presidents of the Provincial Leagues to become 
members of tlie Council of tho All-India League. Another sought to enable the League 
members of the Provincial Legislatures to attend tho annual session as delegates. The 
amendments were carried unanimously. 

Resolution on Federation ' 

The resolution on Federation was then moved by, Maulana Zufar AH Khan. Ho 
said (hat Federation was a mon.strous political fraud, imposed upon Indians. But it 
laised other issues wliipli liad not usually been grasjiod by tho people generally. The 
League was not antagonistic against the Hindus generally but against the Congress 
High Command. The Federation had really resulted in a battle of wits between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and it reraainod to be seen who emeiged victorious from the 
contest. Proceeding, Mr. Zufar Ali Khan said that Mr. Gandhi really did not want 
India to be free and, theiofore, veiled the real siguiticance of Federation from his own 
followers. Ho was a man behind the scenes who pulled the strings of all Congress 
activities and kept the masses under a perpetual delusion. Hindus independently would 
never attain freedom. It was Muslims alone who could free India and tho Hindus 
from foreign domination. But Mr. Gandhi did not want complete independence nor to 
break away entirely from British relations. Thus an unholy pact had taken place 
between him and the Government of India commonly known as a Gentleman’s Agree¬ 
ment. The Congress High Command had declared ostentatiously that Federation was un¬ 
acceptable to them but Mr. Gandhi never said explicitly that he did not want Federation. 
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He wanted it very much indeed. Proceeding, Mr. Zafar Ali Khan accused the Congress 
High Command of hypocrisy with regard to Federation. While they professed they 
did not want Federation their real intention was to got a majority in tho Federal 
Legislature. If that was assured to them, they would not object to Federation. The 
Britishers had come to realise that their Empire was tottering and hence every 
attempt was being made to protect India from slipping out of their hands. Federa¬ 
tion was one such effort. The minorities had already been treated shabbily specially 
tho Muslims so much so that in the Provinces where they were in a minority even 
the Governor refused to protect their rights and interests. As an instance, he 
pointed to Orissa and said that the Governor of that Province had refused to listen to 
the plea of the Muslims for safeguarding their rights. The speaker had intended to 
move a resolution in the Central Assembly in that connection but it was disallowed 
by the Governor General. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan concluded that in whatever way Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress High Command might treat Federation as embodied in the 
Government of India Act the Muslims should vest the President of the League with 
full powers to take the necessary steps to safeguard their interests. They should 
expect nothing flora either Britain or from tho Congress. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid reiterated that Federation was entirely unacceptable to the 
League as embodied m the Coverumont of India Act. The sitting was adjourned. 

Fourth Day—Patna—29th. December 1938 

Tho session of the League coucluded this afteruoon. The resolution on Federa¬ 
tion, which was moved yesterday, was adopted. 

Mr. Z. II. Lari (U. P.), supporting tho resolution, said that the Congress wanfed 
a majority m the Federal Legislature and heuce the League should vest powois in 
tho President to evolve a suitable substitute for the P\-derai Scheme after 
negotiating with the powers that be, or otheiwisc take tho necessary steps to 
safeguard Muslim interests, 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail (Bihar) declared that tho Federation was unaccep¬ 
table to tho Muslims as tlie scheme did not safeguard their interests and even in the 
Provinces where they were in a majority they would bo reduced to the 
position of minority. 

Malik Barkat Ali (Punjab) declared that no P'edeial scheme would be acceptable 
to the Muslims if it allowed the Federal Legislature to tliwurt the administrutiou of 
those Piovinoes where Muslims were in a majority. 

Mr. M. Azgar Imam (Bihar) urged the Muslims to be prepared for every 
sacnlice to resist the irapositiou of tho Federation because it would perpetuate the 
subordination of India to aliens. 

Tiee Burma Riots 

Tho next resolution on Burma was taken up. Moving this Mr. Zahur Ahmad 
(U. P.) tiaced the oiigiii of the riots and nariatcd the atrocities comimttoed by the 
Burmaus on the Indians, especially tho Muslims. 

Mr. Mahmud llassan (Hydeiabad) attributed tbo culture and progress of Burma 
to Indian Muslims but, he said, the Hindu tSabha and Arya Samaj organisations were 
carrying on propaganda against the Muslims in Burma. The resolution was passed. 

Frontier Policy Criticised 

The next resolution of Baluchistan, which was moved by Khan Bahadur Mustaq 
^hrnad Gurmain (Parliamentary {Secretary, Punjab), had a quick passage. 

Strong criticism of the British policy in the Frontier was made during tho 
consideration of tho next rcsolutiou, which was moved by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan 
(Punjab), who said that British policy was futile in the Frontier since the 
tribes against which it was directed had been independent from time immemorial. 
He asked the Government to change the present policy to one of conciliation. 

The resolution was passed after Mr. Ziauddiu khan (Frontier) had spoken. 

A resolution was moved on behalf of the Chair by the Secretary of the 
League, which related to the present Provincial League Parliamentary Boards. 
Another urged Muslims strictly to discard all un-lslamic customs in conductiug 
meetings, wnile the last one, which was of a technical nature, related to tbo 
payment of subscriptions by members. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnah said that the League had laid 
down during the present session a fundamental principle of a revolutionary nature, 
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Tvhich wflB II departure from the past, namely, the decision to adopt direct 
action, if and when necessary. So he said, the Lenp:iio had been wedded 

only to the policy of constitutional prof^ress. He said that ihc Patna session 
was the most successful he had seen ( ver since 1913 when ho joined the 
League and he paid a tribute to ihc public of l*alna for their orderly manner. 
In connection with direct action xMr. Jinnah pleaded for patience and asked 
Muslims to organise the League po that tho nine crorcs of Muslims might come 
under its banner, 


The Sind Muslim League Conference 

Welcome Addrcsi—Karachi—8th. October 1938 

The Sind Muslim League Conference opened at Kuraclii on tlin 8th. October 1938 
under the presidonoy of Mr. Mahomed Alt Jinnah^ amidst enthusiastic scenes. On tho 
rostrum were seated the Premier of Bengal, tho hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Ilnq and All- 
India Muslim Leaders including Maulana iShaukat Ali, Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan, Sir 
Currirabhoy Ibrahim, Naw\att Sir Jaraalkham Laghari, the Maharaja of Mahmoodabad, 
Maulana Hamid Badayura, Byed Olmlam Bhik Narang, Khan Fakir Ivhaii and locrrl 
Muslim leaders, including Haji Bir Abdulla Haroon, Bir Ghulam Hussain flidayatullali, 
Sheikh Ahdul Majid Mir Bundoh Ali Klian, Khan Bahadui KImhro, Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, the Punjab Premier and Sir Saltan Ahmed. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon road the welcome address. In tho course of his speecli 
Sir Abdulla recounted the efforts on tho part of distinguished Muslim leaders in 
the course of the last fifteen years to arrive at aseftlomont with the m.njority 
community and pointed out how the solution was as far off now as it ever had been. 
He seveiely criticised the attitude of tho majority community for not afiproaching 
the question with a determination to arrive at an amicable sottluraent. Sir Abdulla 
believed that the sole obstacle standing in tho way of a permanent solution of tho 
problem was the unwillingness on the part of tho majority community to appreciate 
the true position and face it squarely. As long as the majority community fallied 
to recognise tho deep-rooted suspicion of tho minorities that tlKu'r interests wore not 
safe in the hands of the majority, unless they w^cro ailorded adequate safeguard,s and 
protection there was no prospect of a solution of tho jiroblom and if tlio patience of 
Muslim India is tried to its utmost capacity it might have no altmnativo left but to 
seek their salvation in their own way in an independent federation of Muslim States. 
Sir Abdulla sounded a note of waining tliat the recent happenings m Czecho-Blova- 
kia would repeat themselves in India if tho raajoritv community persisted in their 
unieasonable attitude and stand in the way of Muslims realising their ambition. In 
this connection. Sir Abdulla uiged his coroligiouists to establish closest contact among, 
themselves in India as well as with co-religionists in other countries. 

Sir Abdulla then referred to the happenings in provinces wliei'O the Congress 
is ruling and said the very culture, religion and tho existence of the Mu.siim commu¬ 
nity were in jeopaidy and they had despaired of getting any justice at the hands 
of the majority community. We have nearly arrived at the parting of tho ways 
and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaction of all it will be im¬ 
possible for anybody to save India from being divided into Hindn-India and Muslim 
India both placed under separate federations. The Muslims are wide awake to-day 
and no effort to dupe or coerce them will bear any fruit. On the coutra^’y those, 
who have chosen to masquerade under tho cloak of nationalism, must know that natio¬ 
nalism which believes in depriving the minorities of its inherent rights, is not going 
in any way to accelerate the freedom of India. Muslims have left no stone unturned 
to strengthen the fight for Indian’s freedom, although at no time will it be possible 
for them to agree to any proposition involving a mere change of masters. 

Sir Abdulla dwelt at length on the Sind Ministrial tangle and declared that the 
Congress Party had connived with the Hindu Mahasabha to deprive the Muslims of 
Bird from having a Ministry enjoying their confidence. He maintained there was no 
use shutting their eyes to the realities of the situation and ignoring the fundamental 
factors. Ho assured the minorities iu Bind that if they played their part rightlj the 
Muslim League would afford all facilities Cor the minorities to have their legitimate 
rights safeguarded. 
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The Presidential Address 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah then delivered his presidential address, which was 
punctuated with cliecrs. The following are extracts :~ 

‘Now that your Province is an independent entity the greatest responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the Musalmans of Sind for the welfare and the progress of your 
Province. Not long ago the Musalmans in Sind were divided and torn into groups 
but to-day I am happy to find that there is a wonderful public spirit, solidarity and 
unity demonstrated and with proper organisation if you mobilize and harness your 
powers there is notliing to prevent the Muslim League of your province from assum¬ 
ing the reigns of the Government of your province. It is in your hands now. You 
must remember that it is your duty and responsibility which calls upon you to con¬ 
duct the affairs of the Government of Sind. The constitution enacted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935, although it incorporates many objectionable features, yet 
you should utilize it with your majority strength successfully for the economic, social, 
educational and political uplift of the people of Sind and in particular of the Musal¬ 
mans. I feel confident that mainly the Musalmans of Sind and the right-thinking 
Hindus will realize that the progress and the welfare of the province lies in main¬ 
taining the high principles of justice, fairplay and friendly co-operation amongst the 
people of Sind’. 

Continuing, ho said : “The Mussalmaiis of Sind have another sacred duty to per¬ 
form and a far graver task in front of them and it is that aspect which I want to 
impress upon you. In the All-India Muslim struggle against the various forces whicU 
are out to destroy and divide the Mussalmans by means of corruption and dishonest 
propaganda you have to gmard yourself against it and stand solid behind the All- 

India Muslim League which is the only authoritative organisation of the Musalmans 

of India. 

‘The struggle that we are carrying on is not merely for loaves and fishes, minister- 
ships and jobs, nor are we opposed to the economic, social and educational uplift of 
our countrymen as it is falsely alleged. We want to make every contribution to the 
uplift of our people particularly Mussalmans. Do not believe when you are told that 
the policy and programme of" the League is reactionary. No honest man who has 
studied the policy and programme of the League can conscientiously and truthfully, 
say that it is anything but fully national and most progressive. Yet the Muslim 

League and its leaders are daily misropreseuted and vilified. Truth is suppres.sed 

and falsehood is broadcast in the Congress press and news agency •, of course we 
having no press. But the greatest misfortune of India is ibat the High Command 
of the Congress has adopted a most brutal, oppressive and inimical attitude towards 
the All-India Muslim League since they secured the majority in the six provinces. 

‘It is common knowledge tiiat the average Congressman, whether he is a member 
by conviction or ‘convenience’, arrogates to himself the role of a ruler of this country 
and although he does not possess the educational qualifications, training and culture 
and traditions of the British bureaucrat he behaves aud acts towards the Musalmans 
in a much worse manner than the British did towards Indians. The supreme com¬ 
mand may well deplore corruption, untriithfulness and violence and may further 
deplore the faked register of membership of the Congress by ‘convenience’. 

Proceeding, he said, I know that Governors and the Governor-General have failed 
the minorities, specially the Musalmans. But on the other hand we are told that 
there is a gentlemen’s agreement and a secret understanding between the British 
Government and the Congress in consequence of which assurances were given that 
such powers will not be exercised, and so it is obvious that the Congress Ministries 
are getting the longest rope with, the result that the foolish policy of the Congress is 
responsible not only for intense bitterness between the two sister communities but 
among the various classes aud interests. It has resulted in serious clashes and con¬ 
flicts and ill-will, which are bound to recoil in the long run on the progress and 
welfare of India. And it seems that Congress is only tumbling into the hands of those 
who are looking forward to the creation of a serious situation which will break India 
vertically and horizontally. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Congress high command had no scruples on any standard 
or principle in their methods and added, ‘Their policy is ba.sed on arrogance and 
opportun&m and unfortunately they are at the present moment getting the support of 
a lar^e bodv of Hindus who have respect for the Congress and they are being fully 
exploited. Not only that but even Mr. Gandhi who has acquired the spiritual influ- 

45 
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ence over a large body of the Hindu publio and with his halo of Mahatma is used by 
those who surround him. He often tries to get out of the awkward corners by falling 
back upon his inner voice or the voice of silence and relies upon the fact that he is 
not even a four-anna member of the Congress : and ho deplores corruption, untruth¬ 
fulness and violence and pleads to his utter helplessness for the decisions of Congress 
High Command.’ 

Speaking of the situation and position that the Mussalmans had to face, Mr. Jinnah 
said : ‘It is no use relying upon anj^one else. We must stand on our own inherent 
strength and build up our own power and forge sanctions behind our decisions. It is 
no use our blaming others. It is no use our accusing our opponents only ; it is no 
use our expecting our enemies to behave differently. If the Mussalmans are going to 
be defeated in their national goal and aspirations it will only bo by the betrayal of 
the Musalmans among us as it has happened in the past. For the renegades and 
traitors I have nothing to say. They can do their worst. But I appeal most fervently 
to those Musalmans who honestly feel for their community and its welfare and those 
who are misled or misguided and indifferent to come on to the platform of the 
Muslim League and under its flag; and please close your rank and file and stand 
solid and united at any and all costs and speak and act with one voice. 

‘Here I wish to make it clear that I am not fighting the Hindu community as 
such nor have 1 any quarrel with the Hindus generally for 1 have many personal 
friends amongst them.’ 

Keferring to the tragedy of Palestine that was going on at present and the ruthless 
repression that was practised against the Arabs because of their struggle for the 
freedom of their country, he said,‘I need hardly toll you that wo had most convincing 
proofs demonstrated all over India that the heart of every Musalmaii is with them in 
their brave and wonderful struggle that they are carrying on against all odds and in 
spite of their being “defenceless”. According to the resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League council. August 2C was observed all over India as the Palestine day 
and from all accounts I can say without exaggeration that thousands and thousands of 
meetings were held all over India fully and fervently sympathising with those who 
are fighting for their country’s freedom. Musalmans’ heart is wounded and lacerated 
when they hear the news and the accounts of ruthless and tyrannical oppression and 
repression of those brave Arabs and I know that the entire Muslim world is watching 
the doings of Great Britain there. 

‘During the recent times Great Britain has thrown her friends to the wolves and 
broken her solemn promises. Only those succeed with the British people who possess 
force and power and who are in a position to bully them. They have also let down 
and thrown the Musalmans of India to the wolves. I am sure that there will be no 
peace in the Near East unle.ss they give an honest and square deal to the Arabs in 
Palestine. In India I may draw the attention of his Majesty’s (government and the 
British statesmen who 1 am sure are not under any delusion that Congress rejiresents 
the people of India or Indian nation for there are 90 millions of Musalmans. And I 
would draw their attention and hero also of the Congress high command and ask them 
to mark, learn and inwardly digest the recent upheaval and its consequent develop¬ 
ments which threatened the world war. It was because the Sudeten Germans who 
were forced under the heel of the majority of Czechoslovakia who oppressed them, sup¬ 
pressed them, maltreated them and showed a brutal and callous disregard for their 
rights and interests for two decades, hence the inevitable result that the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia is now broken up and a new map will have to be drawu. Just as the 
Sudeten Germans were not defenceless and survived the oppression and persecution 
for two decades so also the Musalmans aie not defenceless and cannot give up their 
national entity and aspirations in this great continent. 

‘Here also 1 may mention the Frontier policy of the Government of India which 
the sooner it is given up the better and methods of reconciliation are resorted to 
instead. I will therefore appeal to the British Government to review and revise 
their policy with regard to Palestine, Waziristan and Musalmans of India and the 
Islamic powers generally. It is in the interest of Great Britain to seriously consider 
the reorientation in the light of the developments that have taken place during the 
last two decades.’ Concluding, he asked the Musalmans to go forward and organize 
themselves all over India and ‘if the reasons and arguments fail our ultimate resort 
must depend upon our own inherent strength and power. I do not despair nor need 
we fear the consequences in this great struggle of life and death which involves the 
destiny of 90 millions of our people.’ 
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_Mr. Jinnah’s presidential address was listened to with rapt attention, Mr. Shaukat 
Ali raising repeated cries of “Narahun Takhir” the gathering taking up the cries. 
The entire audience with one voice applauded Mr. .Tinnah when he pointed to Mr. 
Fazlul Huq and oonaplimented him over his recent victory in the Ministerial battle, 
adding that Muslim India was behind him. Referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s frontier 
visit, Mr. Jinnah wondeiMid who was Gandhiji’s physician who was so foolish as to 
advise him to ro to the Frontier for rest. The huge gathering signihed its approval 
of Mr. Jinnah’s attack on the Congress High Command and his strictures on the 
policy of the Congress leaders with cries of “League Zindabad.” Mr. Jinnah next 
invited the Piemiors of Ilengal and the Punjab to address the gathering. 

Bengal Premier’s Address 

Mr. Fazlul Huq speaking first narrated how in the Provinces where the Congress 
were ruling the minority interests were not safeguarded but jeopardised, how their 
religious rights were not safeguarded, their language was Sauskritisod and their ranks 
divided. Those Muslim Ministers, who wero included in Congress Ministries, were 
not real Muslims. They had sold Islam in order to serve their personal ends Not 
content with this the Congress was meddling with the Ministries of the Piovinces 
where they were not ruling and they had boon from time to time trying to discredit 
and break Iheir Governments and drive a wedge into their solidarity. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq added, “You have before you instances in the C. P. and U. P. 
You have also before you tlie condition now prevailing in the Frontier Province. 
We had great hopes when Sind was separated. The Muslims, who formed the 
majority community, should hold the flag of Islam aloft and lead the rest of India. 
But we find to-day that the 25 Muslim members of the Sind Assembly are divided. 
How can all the 35 become Ministers ? One will be a Minister while the rest will 
have their turn in due course. How can you look for your salvation to ten 
Congressmen in your Assembly ? 

“You should close your ranks, sink your diffcrencos and rally under the banner 
of tho League. We are all gathered here to solve your difScuIty, We have come 
determined to see a stable Muslim Ministry with the League programme established. 
Do not run after offices. You may be a Minister in tho morning but not in the 
evening. Your solo object should bo to servo tho Muslim community. Look at the 
newly-created Hindu Province of Orissa. They are doing splendidly well. Take a 
lesson from them. Give up selhsh ends. If you do not unite, wo shall force you. 
You have got tho best opportunity to form a League Ministry and give a fitting 
reply to the high-handedness of the Congress as practised in the Central Provinces 
and other Congress Provinces. 

“You would not have been separated from Bombay but for the efforts of tho 
League leaders. It is proper and fitting that you should be the Ltiague’s torch- 
bearers. The League is ready to guide you. Your salvation lies under its banner. 
Prove that you are true sons of Islam. Muslim nations throughout tho world are 
fully organising. Strengthen the hands of the League. Accept its lead and guidance. 
I look to you, B5 members of the Sind Assembly, to unite within 24 hours and to set 
a noble example. Let Sind have the credit of having formed the first League Ministry”. 
Mr. Huq said that they wero Indians but they were Muslims first and every-thing 
else afterwards. They also cherished independence and freedom, but they did not 
want it if it meant submission to the Congress rule. He added that Muslims desired 
freedom which would enhance Islam’s prestige. 

The Bengal Premier’s speech was punctuated with repeated applause. 

Punjab Premier’s Scheech 

The hon. Sir Sikander Eyat Khan regretted that Muslim India’s expectation from 
Sind and the Frontier where Muslims were the predominating majority were not 
fulfilled. He was not prepared to concede tho claim of nationalism to the Congress. 
Congress took one form in tho Congress Provinces and a different form in the non- 
Congress Provinces. He cited instances from his experience as the Premier of the 
Punjab and pointed out that he had been denounced as a rank communalist because 
he had got through the debt conciliation measure which afforded relief to the extent 
of Rs. 16 crores to tho poor kisans and agriculturists of the Punj.ib. Both the 
Hindus and Muslims had benefited by this measure. 

Referring to the Congress Opposition to the Recruitment Bill, the Punjab Premier 
asked why, while denouncing recruitment in the Punjab, the Congress favoured the 
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ostablishment of military colleges, rifle clubs and mililary training schools in their 
own Provinces. lie declared that the Punjab was well known for producing men for 
the army. They were a martial race. The Punjab would not only defend the 
Province but would stand as a protector for the whole country and defend tho 
frontier of India in the hour of need in case the British Army were withdrawn. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan added, ‘‘Wo are not slaves. We know how to handle 
the weapons of war. Let me assure roy Congress friends that in no case will I 
allow ray troops to be sent out to China or any other Islamic country. They will 
be kept inside India, 1 would rather be shot down than agree to Indian troops 
being sent to Palestine. Concluding the Premier exhorted the Muslims in Sind in tho 
name of the Muslims of the Punjab to sink their dilTerences and to rally round the 
banner of the League for the prestige of Islam in their own Province. 

Resolutions—Karachi —10th. October 1938 

The conference adopted a resolution, rocoramending to tho All-India Muslim 
League to review and revise the entire question of a suitable constitution fur India, 
which would secure the honourable status due to Muslims and disap})roving of the 
All India Federation embodied in tho Government of India Act of 1935. 

By another resolution, the Conference appealed to tho Muslims of the Frontier 
to throw out tho “Gandhian Ministy” and establish a League Ministry. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution on Palestine, urging the cancellation 
of the Mandate and conferment of full independence on Palestmc and warning ilie 
British Government that if the present pro-jewish policy was continued, the Muslims 
of India would look upon Britain as su enemy of Islam *and adopt all measures dovi- 
sed by the Cairo Muslim Conference. 

Resolutions urging Muslims to enroll themselves as volunteers in the Muslim na¬ 
tional guard, wear Khadi and Swadeshi cloth manufactured by Muslim weavers, observe 
thrift and economy, encourage Muslim shopkeepers, secure employment tor their un- 
emiDloyod biothors, carry on regular propaganda for moral, leligidus social, economic 
and educational uplift, and create a political awakening amongst Muslim masses for 
speedy achievement of tho freedom of Islam and India were adopted. 

The speakers, including Khan Fakira Khan, Nawabzada Liakatali Khan, and Nawab 
Makhdum Mohammad Bussein narrated how Congress Miuiskws treated Muslim mino¬ 
rities, eulogised the League leaders' services, congratulated 8ind Muslims on planting 
the Muslim League flag on tho land of Islam, saying that they had undortakon a 
tedious journey from all coiners of the country to bring to Sind tho message of Mu¬ 
slim provinces and urged Sind to hold Islam aloft and rally under the Muslim League, 
They hoped that a League Ministry will bo established in Sind. The speakers soun¬ 
ded a note of warning saying that those going to Wardha should bo comiielled to 
join the Muslim League, 


Bengal Premier'f Speech 

The Hindus have successfully divided our ranks and our condition to-dav is 
miserable. They broke Sind’s fiist Ministry. We thought that the second Ministry 
of Sind would serve the cause of Islam, but it happened otherwise, observed the hon. 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq^ Premier of Bengal. Mr. Iluq said : I assure you that you 
have the power to make Governors and Ministries and bring about their downfall. If 
they do not hear you punish them. If any amongst you desert you, you can compel 
them to come to the League. We had great hopes in Smd and the Frontier where 
the Muslims aro in an overwhelming majority, but things to-day are different. If 
you can unite the 35 Muslims members of the Sind Assembly to* form a League 
Ministry, you can give a fitting answer to the treatment meted out to Muslims in the 
Congress-governed Provinces of C. P. and Orissa. You are in a majority in the 
Assembly and you must reap tho fullest harvest from that majority. 

Continuing, the Bengal Premier declared: I warn those Muslims who call them¬ 
selves nationalists that they must remember that Indian Muslims will fight them. 
If they do not come to our fold, it will be construed as a challenge to nine crores 
of Muslims in India. Muslims must remember that, if need be, they should sacrifice 
their Ii7e3 for Islam. They cannot run away. If you are not ready to lay down 
your lives, you are not fit to be Muslims. Mr. Fazlul Huq concluded : If Mahommed 
Bin Kassim, an eight-year old lad with 18 soldiers could conqueer Sind, then surely 
nine crores of Muslims can conquer the whole of India. Tho audience signified its 
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enthusiasm in a wild burst of cheering amidst voices, You order us and we are 
ready to lay down our lives. 

Ministry Tangle—Karachi—October 1938 

The momentous conference between Muslim members of the Sind Assembly and 
Mr. Jinnah which was expected to put an end to the Ion" chapter of suspense hanging 
over the fate of the Allabux Ministry, commenced at 11 a. m. at the residence of 
Sir Abdulla riaroon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, Premier, Pir Illahi Bux. Revenue 
Minister and 25 other members of the Ministerial and opposition ])arties attended the 
meeting. It was understood that Mr. .linnah had put forward a proposal that members 
should sign League pledges and then negotia te with other Assembly groups which 
would be willing to work with a reshuffled Ministry accepting League policy and 
programme on similar line as in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Regarding the leadership of the party Khan Bahadur Allah Biix showed to Mr. 
Jinnah eleven signatures and four telegrams (from absentees) in his support. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah made an announcement tonight at the outset of the provincial 
Muslim League conference declaring, ‘I met the Muslim members of the Sind Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and had nearly 10 hours’ discussion with them. As the outcome of 
it 27 members out of 3f) have joined the All-ludia Muslim League and signed the 
pledge and accepted its programme and policy. The remaining seven, excluding one 
Congress member, have not decided what they shonld do. I cannot tell more as 1 
am issuing a statement to-raorrow. I hope that in ihe interests of Muslim solidarity 
and wulfaro these seven members will still realize the wisdom of joining tho League 
and after .sleep tonight better sense will prevail to-morrow morning’. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jinnah warned, T assure you brethren, we will go forward 
dauntless. Nobody can flinch us from o ur determination. We will go ahead despite 
disappointment and machinations of interested parties’. 

The conference adopted one resolution conderaoing tlie alleged policy of Sind 
Governor and requesting tho Secretary of State for India to make an appointment of 
another person who would act ‘constitutionally and woik after the interests of the 
majority of people’. The resflution farther urged tho All ln<lia Muslim League to 
take up this question with the authorities in India and England. The resolution was 
moved by Mr. M. S. CJaziar, m. l. a. 

By another resolution the conference expresssed that the Muslims had no con- 
fidenco in tho present Ministry which, ‘deserved coudemnation’ for its various acts 
of omission and commission. The conference also condemned the attitude and the 
part played by the Sind Congress in tho present Ministerial tangle. Condemning the 
present Ministry as anti-Muslim, tSir Abdulla Haroon ai. l. a., (Central) advocated 
tne picketing of the residence of the Ministers and launching a non-co-operation 
movement against the Ministry to compel them to resign. 

It was believed that Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, emboldened by the bright prospects 
of the Congress high command’s peace with him and the consent support of the 
Congress Assembly party, adopted a stubborn attitude and refused to be dictated to 
by Mr. Jinnah. 

The Premier insisted upon a definite guarantee that bo would be left untouched 
in the office of the Premier and flatly declined to resign and then form a new 
Ministry in consonance with the wishes and desires of Mr. Jinnah. A disagreement 
also arose over the signing of the Muslim pledge by than Bahadur Allah Bux and 
his party. Mr. Jinnah was adamant that the future Ministry in Sind would be styled 
a purely Muslim League Cabinet and all members should necessarily sign the League 
pledge unconditionally. 

Jinnah’s Concluding Speech—13th. October 1938 

T have made clear and am once again making clear to the Congress that so long 
as there is life in me, I will never allow Muslims to be downtrodden. As long as 
the Congress has not come before us like an equal partner, there can be no peace 
with us’, declared Mr. Jinnah addressing the Bind Provincial Muslim League Conference 
before it concluded at 2 this morning. 

Mr. Jinnah said, ‘Sudeten laud was a state created artificially from Germany, but 
the people never forgot that their land was not the Sudetanland which was made by 
foreigners. Hence fresh maps are being drawn up. 
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Tho Congress wants Muslims to be treated in the same way as the Sudetans, She 
wants to work as paramount power. That intoxication has seized the high command. 
The Congress is fighting for domination over the Muslims. It is rank madness, but 
that has seized the Congress and it is against that design—that mad ideal—that I have 
rebelled.’ 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : I attach more importance to outside work than inside legi¬ 
slatures. The foundation of solid work is outside legislatures. The making and 

breaking of ministries is not the issue before us. Provincial Government are toy 
Governments. They have no power and instead of using they are abusing it. The 
Government is still in tho hands of the Britishers, let us not forget that the Hindus 
take it for granted that the Congress is doing right. They are under the heel of 
Wardha. Therefore it is the Muslims who understand the real issue. I have been 

ringing a fire-alarm since 1936, hut my engine does not appear to be efficient. We 

have yet to organize ourselves. I am confident that within four years there will be 
no organization more powerful than the Muslims. 

Mr. .liNNAii’s Charge 

In a statement on Bind affairs, Mr. Jwnah refers to the ^universal desire for 
solidarity’ among the Muslims of Bind and to his effoits for forming a Muslim League 
Cabinet in tho province. He mentions that an agicement was reached in this connec¬ 
tion and says that ‘Premier Allah But backed out of the agreement’ subsequently. 
Mr. Jinnah suggests that ‘Mr. Allah Bux is in the hands of the Congress party and 
is marking time to receive the Congress high command’s instructious’. 

Premier’s Rejoinder 

“It seems that the major issue uniting all Muslim members in the Assembly has 
for some reasons receded into the backgiound and tho idealistic position for the 
formation of a Muslim League Government is being urged without any regard to its 
future stability”, observed Premier Allah Bux in a lengthy rejoinder to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah. 

He adds that it is very much to be regretted that during sittings of the Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi, some speeches were made by responsible Muslim 
leaders in the presence of Mr. Jinnah holding out various threats of boycott and 
personal harm to the present Ministers and their supporters and intensifying commu¬ 
nal feeling. Bhould these utterances result in breach of the peace or any undesirable 
occuriences, continues the Premier, the responsibility will rest very heavily on Mr. 
Jinnah and other responsible Muslim leaders who took part in the conference. Thw 
Sind Premier concludes that iu the interests of our country, it is very much to be 
desiied that the two sister communities should live happily together and work for tho 
good of our motherland and any attempt to disturb these peaceful relations by in¬ 
flammatory speeches cannot be too strongly condemned. 




The National Liberal Federation 

20th. Session—Bombay—30th. December 1938 

The Welcome Addrefc 

The 20th session of the National Liberal Federation of Todia commenced in Sir 
Cowasjee Jeliangir Hall, Bombay on the 30th. December 1938, the hon. Mr. P. N. 
Sapru presiding. A large number of delegates and visitors were present. Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir, chairman, reception committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Bombay. In the course of his welcome address Sir Cowasji said : — 

We last met in this City seven years ago when I had also the privilege of acting 
in the same capacity. Again it was in this City in 1918, that is, exactly 30 years ago, 
that our first Conference took place under the Presidentship of one of our most 
distinguished countrymen, the late Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjoo, when the late Sir 
Diosliaw Wachha was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. The event is now 
past history but it might be useful to recall the reasons that actuated a large number 
of our countrymen, amongst whom were several, who may well be called the 
Founders of the Indian National Congress, to secede from the old political organisa¬ 
tion, working for which they had spent the best part of their lives, and to establish 
a separate political organisation to carry on political work, guided by the same 
principles as they had maintained and preached for years past. They were convinced 
that their past political work, governed by those principles, had yielded rich fruit in 
the shape of die epoch-making pronouncement by His Majesty's Government in 1921. 
Many of those who took part in our proceedings are, alas, no more with us, but we 
are thankful to Providence that we still retain the services of men like Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. S. Shivaswamy Iyer, and 1. Y. Chintamani. Looking 
over the list of the Reception Committee of those days, 1 notice the names of two of 
our most distinguished and active politicians of to-day. Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desal and 
the Hon’bio Mr. A. B. Latthe. 

The reasons for the split in the Congress Organisation 20 years ago is woll-known 
to most of you. After the lapse of these years we many well examine the principles 
we stand for, and the reasons for our existence as a separate entity to-day. Sir 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee in his address in 1918 laid down that : 

“Our creed is co-operation with the Government whenever practicable, and 
opposition to its policy and measures when the supreme interests of the motherland 
require it. Our guiding principle is co-oporation wlieu we can •, criticise when we 
must. It is not criticise when we can • co-operate when we must. We deprecate 
opposition for the sake of opposition. Opposition must always produce excitement 
and unrest, and is justified only by the ample reward of all legitimate opposition, 
which is the redress of national grievances and the enlargement of popular rights.” 

It has been asserted by many that strict constitutionalism has characterised the 
administration of the Congress Provinces and that the Congress has vindicated the 
Liberal Policy to seek political salvation on constitutional lines. We were convinoed, 
that the only way, by which India could advance towards the goal of her ambition, 
waa for the majority Parties in the Legislature to take office aud work the Constitu¬ 
tion with only one object in view—.Service to the Country. At first the Congress 
considered the Coustitntion “unworthy to be offered by England or to be accepted by 
India.” But they ultimately came round to our point of view, with the results we 
are now well aware of. But after all, is the line of demarcation between the Liberals 
and the Congress grown so faint in practice as not to justify the separate existence 
of a distinct political paity ? 1 assort that it would bo a superficial diagnosis, 
which reveals in the present constitutionalism of the Congress a disappearance of 
those fundamental differences which go to the root of our respective political 
philosophies. 

The mere fact that Congress Ministries act on most occasions to-day as Liberal 
Cabinets would have done, or do what secures the approval of the Liberal Party, is 
no argument in favour of not enunciating the principles on which the two political 
parties differ fundamentally. We may be one on numerous problems, but so are 
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most political parties in the other parts of the world. We may approve of some 
legislative or administrative measures of the Congress Ministries, whilst disagreeing 
with others ; yet in their concept of India’s ultimate political goal and her status in 
the comity of nations, in their concept of the methods of attaining that goal, and in 
the concept of evolution of political thought and progress, we, Liberals, continue to 
differ from the Congress on fundamentals. 

Onr ultimate political goal is “the attainment by constitutional means of Swaraj, 
that is to say, responsible self-government and Dominion Status for India at the 
earliest possible date.” The Congress creed Is of 'complete independence,’ whatever 
that nebulous phrase may mean but which must imply, among other matters, that 
India must be left to her own resources to fight against external aggression without 
hope of reinforcement from Britain or the Empire, Leaving aside sentimental reasons, 
which may weigh with many for the adherence to this principle, we, Liberals, 
realise that ever since the Statute of Westminister tliero is no practical distinction 
between Dominion Status and complete Independence, and that our creed will entitle 
us to a measure of protection from foreign aggression which otherwise will not bo 
available to us. 

The recent develojiments in International politics has served to bring home to 
many of our countrymen, who glibly talk of independence, that the Liberal concept 
of India’s ultimate political goal is fuller, richer, and more practicable than this cry 
of ‘complete independence,’ which if ever attained in the near future, might result 
in unprovoked aggression, as has been the fate of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
probably China. Examine another vital difference betwei'n the Congress and our I’arty. 
Constitutional though to*day, even to the extent of being iniiistinguishalde from 
the Liberal Party, Congress has not abandoned its policy of 'direct aiition.’ The 
Liberals differ from the Congress ia their methods of attaining their political goal. 
During this very month there have been uttered threats by prominent Congressmen 
to postpone the'advent of Federation if need be. by a resort to Civil Disobedience 
and the Working Committee of the Congress itself is threatening the Princes, that if 
political progress within the States do not come up to the expectations of the 
Congress High Command, the Congress would resort to direct action. This is clear 
evidence to the Liberals that there has been no change either mentally or officially 
in Congress methods, which were once put into operation to tho great detriment of 
the peace and progress of our Country. Tins is a fundamental difference on which 
there can be no compromise and was precisely the issue on which tho great .scliism 
occurred within the Congress in 1918. 

We may have been calli'd cowards and the most uncomplimentary langiuago may 
again be the order of the day, hut wo shall continue to warn our countrymen that 
direct action will not lead us to the goal of our ambitions wlnle suffering, haidship 
and disorganisation will follow in its wake. I assort that the necessity tc abandon 
these methods, even if temporarily, by Congress is a triumph of Liberal foicsight. 
The Liberals cannot abandon lightlK'artedly, for sociiriug of a veneer of temporary 
political unity, a principle for which they have fought these twenty years. The 
Liberals from conviction believe in ordered progress. They think and feel in terms of 
evolution. All attempts at a temporary advance by the method of direct action 
is regarded by them as definitely dangerous to ultimate political progress. 

We believe that if tho Congress abandoned its present method of constitutional 
Government, and resorted to Civil Disobedience as threatened by its President, large 
numbers of thinking people in India, who, while approving of the present constitutional 
Congress policy, would be most unwilling to subject this Country to a fr^sh spell of 
political confusion. Such people will then naturally turn to a political party which 
has no communal basis and which can afford a common rallying centre for tho bulk 
of political opinion, which does not belong to the ‘direct action’ school. There are 
again a large number of politically minded persons who though tliey do not label 
themselves as Liberals approve of and follow liberal principles and there are others 
who although believing in and practising the principle of Swadeshi refuse to bow 
down to the fetish of Khaddar and be forced to spin five thousand yards of yarn 
as a franchise for a political party. 

It will thus be observed that distinct in its outlook on political thought, distinct in 
its political goal, distinct in its method of attaining political salvation and charged 
with distinct purposes, the Libera! Party must continue its separate political career, 
may be oversnadowed at times by the spectacular strides of other political parties, 
but always capable of fulfilling the tasks expected of it and for which it took birth. 
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THE WELCOME ADDRESS 

Federation 

The most important (jaestion for consideration just now before the Country is 
the impending Federation. The Liberal Party has never been enamoured of the 
scheme. It has criticised it and pointed out its defects. Wo have realised that it is 
unlike any other—Federation that exists in the World and it may oven bo called 
illogical to have a—Federation some of the component parts of which are based on 
Democracy, whilst the others are based on Autocracy, Moreover tiio position in India 
is changing from day to day. New factors have arisen which require careful 
consideration and analysis. All parties agree that the unity of India is an essential 
factor for its happiness, progress and prosperity ; that without unity it cannot tako 
proper place in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in the World. 

The Congress demands certain changes before they commit themselves to give a 
helping hand to the Federation. Their main demand at present appears to be with 
regard to the Indian States. They believe that the introduction of the elective 
principle in the Indian States is essential. One can understand their point of view. 
Without this they see no hope of getting a clear majority in the Federal Chambers. 

Such a majority can only bo obtained firstly, if they win nearly every seat they 
contest in the—General Constituencies in British India, and secondly, if they succeed 
in getting a largo number of Muslims to stand and win on the Congress ticket in 
Mu.slira Constituencies, or thirdly, if tliey get roprosentativos of Indian States to 
join the Congress. While they may succeed in winning most of the seats in the 
General Constituencies in—British India, they are not at all hopeful of direct support 
from the other two sources. Th^iy can therefore never bo in an absolute majority. 
And hence their demand for the elective principle in Indian States, whereby Con¬ 
gress candidates could stand aud would most probably succeed in a very large 
majority of the Constituencies. 

On the other hand, the Muslim League has declared in unequivocal terms that it 
is not prepared to allow any change with regard to the system of representation of 
the Indian States. No political party that believes in Democracy can possibly oppose 
the elective principle but still one can understand ^ the Muslim League noint of view. 
If the Indian States return Congress candidates in large numbers as they are likely 
to do, the woightago given to tlio Muslim Community in the Central Legislatures 
would be reduced and would further tend to make the Muslim block a more ineffec¬ 
tive minority. 

VVe must face realities. Wo cannot continue for long witli an irresponsible 
Central Government with tlio Provinces under Ministries responsible to their Legis¬ 
latures. Wo cannot e.vpoct the administration of the Indian States to come into line 
with British Indian Provinces within the next couple of years, specially with re¬ 
gard to their representation iu the Central Legislatures. Ills Majesty’s Government 
have already declared that while they will not oppose, tliey will not bring any 
direct or indirect pressure upon the States to make such radical changes as will 
meet with the approval of the Congress. On the other hand the Muslim League 
would strongly oppose if Uis Majesty’s Government suggested any other method of 
treatment. Therefore as matters stand at present it appears that the only chance 
of forming a Government under the Federation, which can hope to command a 
majority, is by a coalition between the Congress, the Muslim League, aud other 
Groups. 

There are some other objections to the Federation which have been pointed out on 
numerous occasions by all parties, Several of them also apply to the Constitution 
under which the Provinces are administered to-day. Experience has shown, as was 
pointed out by many Liberals, that although the objections seems formidable on 
paper they would not bo so in practise. It was pointed out that if any of the safe¬ 
guards were used by the Governors in an unreasonable and provocative manner the 
Ministries always had the remedy of resignation with few chances of the Governor 
being able to form another Ministry. In practise this has turned out to be correct for 
there has not been any such interference. The same applies though perhaps in a 
lesser degree to the Centro. I do not think it is possible to demand that the 
administration of the defence of the Country should bo handed over immediately to 
the Federal Government, but there is no reason why the Federal Government 
through its Finance Minister should not exercise considerable influence on the policy 
and administration of the Department. Conventions will rapidly grow up, whereby 
the Defence Department will be forced to tako the Federal Government more and 
more into their contidonce. In the same way there is no reason to bellovo that the 
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icfluence of the Federal Government will not bo felt on the administration of the 
Railways, and the same will apply to tho exchange policy of Government. At the 
same time it must never be forgotten that if the Federal Government has behind it a 
substantial majority in the Legislatures, it will be very difficult for any Governor- 
General to oppose the Government on any fundamental issue. The Government can 
alwavs resign, and if the issue on which they resign appeals to tho Legislature and to 
the Country at large, the Viceroy will find himself confronted with a very embarras- 
ing situation which ho will make every effort to avoid. After tho experience that 
has been gained in the Provinces I do not think any political party would bo justified 
in refusing to work tho Constitution. It shortly therefore boils down to this, that 
either the Indian States agree to tho introduction of tho elective principle which 
they are not likely to do, or there mu.st bo a Coalition Govornmont. 

I am perfectly aware of Iho views of tho oxtromo Loft Wing in tho Indian 
political life. They do not desire that any constitution should work. They would 
object even to complete indopondonco if they felt that tho Indian Governraont would 
be run on democratic lines and that Marxist principles would bo unacceptable. But I 
am sure that tho largo majority realise the advantage to our Country of taking poses- 
sion of the Central Government and working it in the best interests of tlio Mother¬ 
land. The Congress liowever has taken up the position that it is tho only political 
party in India that counts. They contend that theirs’ is tho only scliool of thouglit 
thronghout India and that they liavo a monopoly of patriotism and political wisdom. 
They profess to speak for all classes and all creeds and that all Hinflus, all Miisl ms, 
all Depressed classes, and ail other minorities rolled into one compose tho Congress. 
In this we are certain they are mistaken. The vtny fact that they cannot c.apturo a 
majority of tho Muslim seats oven in Itntish India is clear evidence that tiio claim 
of the Congress to bo the solo representative of Indian people is untonablo. Tliey 
must win over tho minorities by such concessions as are demanded of them and 
they must bo prepared to work with other political parties for the common good of 
tho Motherland. 


The Cult of Communism 

I am BOW compelled to touch upon an aspect of political life in India which is 
causing anxiety to a largo number of our countrymen holding high positions in all 
political parties, Tho School of thought, which condemns "‘Imperialism” and mis¬ 
interprets its meaning as domination of ono country over another, does so bocauso it 
objects to any form of Governraont constituted under the present Social Order. 

During tho past twelve months theio lias been an iiuirea.so in tlic Communist 
activities throughout the country. Encouraged by tho removal of tho ban on variou.s 
Left Wing Organisations by the Congress Governmont.s, Corarnimist piopaganda has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The usual demand for llio dictatorrhip of iho 
proletariat after the Soviet model is freipiently heaid. Everyone is aware that in 
Russia the Communist theories were put into practise 21 years ago. Communism has 
had its course for full twenty years and more. Witli what results V The answer to 
this is given by Eugene Lyons, United Press Correspondent in Mo.scow for six years, 
in his book “Assignment in Utopia”, recently punlishecl. Ho had gone to tlio U.S.8.R. 
in search of equality, freedom and justice. He left with "‘the sense of leaving behind 
me a nation trapped. Trapped physically, with blood hounds and machine guns and 
death sentences gaaiding tlio frontiers to pi event people escaping.” 

Tho main principle that is followed in Russia to-day is "from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.’ When Communism started in Russia tho 
slogan was “from each according to his ability, to each according to hi.s need.” This 
is the slogan that is being raised in India to-day, notwithstanding the fact tliat Russia 
has given a go-by to this principle. 

In Russia there is a.s much disparity in tho wages of the woikors as in any 
capitalist country. The Communist Iio.sso.s receive salaries 40 or 50 times that of the 
ordinary worker. Among the workers themselves each industry has got its own 
categories, about 8 in number, with a marked difference in tho wagos for the different 
categories. There is very little difference between Communism as it obtains in Russia 
to-day and Capitalism. The death-kneli of Communism in Russia is not confined to 
wages alone. 

Instead ot building up a classless society as was claimed by the liigh-pnests of 
Communism, Russia has built up a society with now clavssos more in number than 
existed before. Acoorning to reports of visitors to Russia published in books or ia 
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tho European press there are at least six different olasssos, each separated from 
the other by clear linos of demarcation. 

The ri"ht of inheritance has been restored. People are encouraged to invest money 
in Stato Loans or deposit in Savings Banks. Private incomes derived from work and 
savings are specifically protected by tho New Constitution. 

There has been a serious break-down in every branch of Industry, and planned 
production exists on paper alone. The worker is ill-fed and ill-clothed, lives in a 
miserable room with at least six otliers and drags on a miserable existence without 
grumbling loudly, lest lie should be sent to Siberia or shot forthwith. Sabotage and 
silent destruction of tlio machinery are the only courses left open to him to register 
his protest. Tho only satisfaction or compensation for all his sufferings the worker 
gets is to bo called ‘Comrade’ by his Boses. Tho di.ssatisfaction against tho regime 
has spread so widely that since May 1937 the Hussiari execution squad is kept busy. 
Since May 1937 tho Soviet tlovornment have executed 1,200 people. Since the same 
date 30 of tlic C8 candidates for tho Central Committee of tho Communist Party, 9 out 
of the 13 Commissaries of tho Russian Federal Republics, tho Prime Ministers of the 
9 of the 11 Ropublics, the h(!ads of 12 Industrial Trusts, 4 Trade Unions, and 4 news¬ 
papers, 8 of tho general staff of the Rod Army, and 1300 Communist Party members 
have been either shot or sent to Concentration Camps. It is indeed a matter for 

thought that with the growth of Communism in Russia the number of prisoners in 

tho slave camps also show a lajiid increase. Tho strength of tho Concentration Camps 
wdiich in 1927 was 1,40,000 rose to 70 lacs in 1937. Among these seventy lacs were 
one million women. And this is ha{>pouing in the land which is a model of liberty 
which tho Curamunists would have us copy. We are told that such sacrifice is in¬ 
evitable especially wlien the change over from one system to another has to be made 
and that all these ate events of the past and that with the inauguration of the New 

Constitution in Russia tho people there enjoy such freedom aud liberty as could not 

bo found in the most democratic form of Cfovornment. 

True it is tliat (lie Constitution exists on paper. But in actual working Stalin’s 
will is the Constitution. Freedom of speech and freedom of tho press do find a place 
in tho Constitution. Jiut if one talks or writes anything against Dio regime ho will bo 
charged a.s a tiaitor anil shot. Tiio Now Constitution guarantees employment to every 
worker in the State. This is being made much of by the Indian Communists. No 
doubt, unemployment has been abolished by a Becroo. lint the worker is deprived of 
all elementary trei'iiem relating to liis occiqiation. What is in force in Russia js 
industrial coiiscriptiou. The worker has to accept the job that is provided for him iu 
such place, at such wage, aud under such couditiori as dotorrainol by tho bo^?sos. Ho 
car. either accept the job or starve to death. He caimot choose Dio place of his 
occupation, or cannot bargain with his employer for better conditions and higher 
wages. Since the State is the employer and since Die State is always right tho 
worker has to accept what is offered to him. 

M. Kleber Logay, a prominent French Socialist, Secretary of tho Frencli National 
Federation of Minors, after a visit to Russia last year stated : 

“It is absolutely untrue that tho lot of tho Russian miners is to be envied by 
those in our countries. Tho Russian miuers, all things considered, are more than 
fifty years behind our own. 1 willingly acknowiudge tho difficulties which face the 
leaders of Die Russian revolution and those which still exist to-day. But 1 cannot 
understand wiiy and with what object people have so grossly deceived us about condi¬ 
tions of life aud work in Russia. ” 

Do tho majority in the Congress desire this state of affairs in India ? If they do 
not, they must take strong measures to see that the uuedueatod and poverty-stricken 
masses of our country are not misled by self-seeking individuals, w'ho seeing no 
prosjiects of climbing tho political ladder, take to causing, wDiatevor may be the 
Ooyornmont in powder, as much liurrassraeiit, obstruction and w'orry as i’s possible. 
This propaganda constitutes one of tho greatest dangers to our progress both socially, 
financiaJly aud industrially. Wu realise that our tradition, culture, and our great 
faith in religion may mako it difficult for such propaganda to succeed, but that is no 
reason why severe and immediate steps should not be taken against a School of 
Thought, which desires to upset the whole Social Order of our Country. 

The Presidential Address 

la the Qourso of his presidential address. Mr. P. N. Sapru said 
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Wo are living in ono of tlio most perilous periods in tho history of mankind. 
The war which was to end wars has loft bitter memories behind and to-day men 
and women Jive in fear of impending war, the consequence of which on civilization, 
as we have known it, no one can foresee. The great nations of the world are drift¬ 
ing into disastrous conflict with one another and science which has enabled us to con¬ 
quer the j)hysical forces of nature to an amazing degree, threaten to become a demon 
of destruction. There is no doubt that since 1931 there has boon an incrodiblo de¬ 
terioration in international relations, in respect for international law, morality and 
the sanctity of human life. Wo live in an atmosphere of war, though wo pay lip hom¬ 
age to peace. The League of Nations which, if it had been effective, would have sym¬ 
bolized a groat revolution in history, finds itself powerless to prevent tho success of 
an aggressor in war or promote peaceful settlement of intoruational disputes. On all 
critical occasions its existence is ignored and the so-called hejuvonated’ nations with 
assertive nationalisms which seek to dominate the world, have discovered that, if 
heavily armed, they can coerce, by show of force, the powers who had come out 
victorious in the last war, who had imposed on tho world a peace which all thought¬ 
ful men could foresee was certain to load to future complications and who seem to 
have lost, in a world of conflicting ideologies, the mind and tho will to stand for cloau 
and just methods of settling international disjiutes. The fact is that these nations 
who have accepted the Nazi and Fascist ideologies are thinking cutiroly iu terms of an 
oxclnsive nationalism indistinguishable from racialism in its worst form, new territories 
and new markets for their goods. Tho selfish possessive instinct continues. Morality, as 
the Christian world has known it, has no place in their scheme of life, Christians as 
they are. They glorify the nation-state, deify it, and subordinate tlie individual entirely 
to it. They go on piling up armaments, tlioy increase tho barriers to trade among 
nations, they covet the powers that have command over tho larger jtart of the 
world’s raw materials, they dream of reviving the glories of old Romo or tho holy 
Roman Empire and they have discovered that foreign relations with iieople who 
possess tho good things'of life, w^ho are the guarantors of tho adjustments made by 
tho Treaty of Versailles, can bo conducted, in the jiicturesquc language of Mr. Eden, 
on the basis of ‘stand and deliver’. 

I cannot help feeling that a great part of the responsibility for tho present world 
situation rests with Britain and France who liave followed jiolicios, which have weak¬ 
ened definitely the forces of liberal and social democracy and strengthonod those of 
fascist reaction. The situation in which tho Brirish and tho French Governments 
found themselves at Munich was largely of their own creation. They wore reluctant 
to make to a democratic Germany concessions of which wo hear so much. Tliey 
allowed Japan to defy the League and conquer a pait ot China iu 1931. 
They were prepared to seo Germany occupy tho RhinoiauJ hy force without any 
effective action on their part. They would not agroo to {)arity of armaments with 
Germany at tho Disarmaments Conference and the Conference naturally failed. Tliey 
were not prepared to take effective steps including oil sanctions to prevent Mu.ssolini 
from swallowing up Abyssinia. They denied belligerent rights to tho legitimate Gov¬ 
ernment of Spam and would not oven strictly enforce the so called })olicy of nou- 

intorvontion. They stood by and saw Germany intervene and annex Austria by 
methods which could not be regarded as just. And finally, when at the behest of 
the German Dictator, Honloin and Kundt had promoted civil strife in Czechoslovakia 
and the German Dictator threatened a world conllagration, Franco and Engdand wore 
not prepared to stand for the principle of settlement of international disputes by 
poacoful methods and allowed Czechoslovakia whoso territory France had undertaken 
to respect and preserve under tho Franco-Soviet Pact and England under tho Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations, to bo dismembered at his command. Thoy wore, 
and continuo to be, quiet spectators of Japaueso aggression in China. 

If this is tho situation in Europe and the Far East, that in the middle 

East is not less unsatisfactory. Britain has now discovered that she has given 

mutually contradictory pledges to Jews and tho Arab populations in Palestine. 
The Arab population continues to bo stirred up by Italian aud German propa¬ 
ganda and is not unreasonably apprehensive of its future in a land which, 
whatever the past history might be, the Arabs quite justly claim as theirs. The 
wo’-ld was on tho brink of war in September last and while we are thankful 
that, thanks to the spirit of sacrifice shown a bravo small country and its 
the then respected head, that truly great man, Dr. ^Bones, war was averted, we 
cannot share the optimism of those eulogists of Mr. Neville Chamberlain who 
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think that the Munich Pact is the harbinj^er of lasting: or permanent peace. 
We cannot overlook the fact that the Pact has dismembered the one country 

which had made a success of democracy in Europe, made Germany the virtual 
master of eastern Europe, enormously increased her prestif>;e and military strength, 
broken up for all practical purposes the popular front in France and the system 
of alliances which Franco had built for herself, weakened the forces of Liberal 
and social democracy all the world over, strengthened the Korae-Bcrlin-Tokio 
axis aud dealt a death blow to the League of Nations which was the one solid 
achievement of the statesmen responsible for the Peace of Versailles. It is 

difficult for us to believe that the German and Italian dictators will be 

content with what they have achieved, fudeed there are orairuDUs signs that 

they arc not. It is permissible to hold that if Britain and Franco had been 

loyal to the League, had stood by the principle of collective security and 

gat^red round them the smaller States of Europe who were prepared to follow 
their lead, and had collaborated with Russia, who, whatever her other faults 

might be, has been loyal to the League and the international ideals it stands 
for, the world would not have witnessed the disheartening spectacle of the 

betrayal of a small country whose only fault was that she was loyal to her 
obligations to them and was not prepared to accept in her internal arrangements 
the totalitarian conceptions for which Nazism and Fascism stands. 

The bioad fact that stares us in the face is tliat. France and Britain yielded to 
force, when they wore not prepared to coneelo to argument. 'That is the really 
fatal precedent’,* as rightly pointed out by Viscount Cecil, established by this 
transaction.’ Whatever subtle ditleronces there may bo between the Godesburgh 
plan and the Munich Pact, thoro can be no denying the fact that democracy and the 
piocesses and the purposes for wJiich democracy stands have received a blow from 
which it will take time for it to recover. Even the apologists of the Munich Pact 
and Governmont spokesmen like Earl dela Warr recognise now that it has not 
improved the European situation to the extent it was expected to. Consider the 

situation for a moment. luspite of the no-war pact England and France find it 
necessary to rearm with even greater determination that they have been doing so 
far. Tho Auglo-ltalian pact notwithstanding, Italian volunteers continue to fight 
for Franco’s flpain and the Italian Government connives at anti-British propaganda 
among tho Arabs, The German press, forgetting obligations under the Munich 
Pact to Britain and France, blesses the manufactured propaganda for iho return of 
Tunis and Corsica by France, propaganda which is not calculated to smooth relations 
between Franco and Italy. Tho qiiustion of tho return of the colonies remains 

unsottled. Germany is certain to press for their return and they cannot be returned 
easily by mandatory powers, to a totalitarian state without the consent of tho 
population of those territories. Britain has lost a great part of her trade with 

Eastern Europe and botli Britain aud tho United States find themselves in danger 

of losing their South American trade to Germany. Eastern European powers continue 
to come more and more uiidor the sway of tho Gorman dictator. Franco’s victory in 
Spain is almost certain aud who wdll deny that it will give Britain an insecure 
base in Gibraltar V The Jews in Germany and Italy continue to bo persecuted 
with even greater ruthlessness than before and that persecution is creating 
difficult problems for the democratic States. With Japan fighting in China 
and Russia excluded, disarmament is not possible and Germany and Italy are 
not likely to agree to a reduction of armaments now or in the immediate future. 
The situation m Mcmel is becoming grave and it remaifis to be seen what the 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain's declaration of British policy iu case of hostilities 
between Italy and France will be upon Franco-British relations. Japan’s victory 
in China and her nearness to the Indian border have created new problems 
for Britain aud necessitated a reorientation of tho defence policy. Can anyone 
who impartially reviews the international situation deny that we find ourselves 
after the Munich Pact, faced with a situation in which the menace to peace 
and democratic civilization is greater and not less than before ? I have been 
driven to make these observations as I would like the country squarely to 
face the dangers which the new ideologies have created for us. For it is no 
longer possible for us to lead an isolated existence. India is realizing that she 
is part of a larger world. 

It is therefore a matter for genuine regret that the suggestion of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues that texternal affairs should be transferred to the control of 
the legislature was not accepted by the framers of the new Government of 
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India Act. The present position in repaid to external affairs is that, thouph 
we are original members of the League of Nations, wo cannot even discuss or 
offer criticisms in the legislature on foreign policy. Surely this is something 
which is indefensible. Of what use is membership of the League to India if her 
sons and her government cannot express themselves, in a constitutional manner, 
on the vital questions of life ar»d death for nations, nations in whom u largo 
section of our population is interested in the middle East ? 

Viewing the world situation in its proper sotting bearing in mind what those now 
imperialisms are and mean for the weaker races of mankind, I think wo wore wise 
in fixing as our objective Domiuion Status as detiuod in tiio Statute of \Vestminster, 
No one disputes that a country has a right to aspire to be independont. It is equ¬ 
ally true that the British C<»mmouwealth is not au acliievjmont of the Indian race 
and that the Indian people cannot take pride in it as Ihitishcrs and those who arc 
of British stock can. But Dominion Status which is a dynamic concejitiuu is hardly 
distinguishable for any practical purpose from virtual iudejumdoiico. It is a free associa¬ 
tion of free peoples in no way subordinate to one another. In a world full of menace to 
the democratic States, we iiave in (he Biiti.-ili Corarnouwealth of Nations, an organization 
which can jirovido the base for a .system of collective security. And surely democra¬ 
tic states mu.st pull tugeiher. In a wojld full of menace to (ho Asiatic and African 
races, it would give to India a sense of security which an entirely mdepondont exis¬ 
tence cannot. 

But if forgetting tlio dark chapters in our relationship it is wise for us to accept 
it loyally and unreservedly as our objective, it is equally tho iluty of those who 
control British policy to endow India as speedily as jiossifile with Dominion 
for Indian thougiit is vunriiug in channels wliich threateu to make au Jndo-Biiti.sh 
Commonwealtli au unaccc'ptable ideal. 

The lesson diawn from tho recent, happenings in Europe by a jiiornineut Congress 
leader was that India must seek lier .salvation outside the common wealth as she is 
outiiely opposed to tho foreign policy of Britain which is jiro-fascist. Kmpliatically I 
am no supporter of Mr. CharabeiIain’s foreign polii^y. I Jiavu subjected it to such 
rapid criticism as I could in this adress and 1 dislike fascism as intensoly as any 
living man. But the [irescut Briti.sh (Jovurumout is not eternal. No (Jovernraont 
is eteinal Indeed important sections of British opinion are oppo.Sed to its 
foreign policy. To base on this ground one's objection to the objective that 
wo have sot before ourselve.s is to misread the natiuo of the Biitish cou- 
stitiition and misunderstand the eharaetor of Dominion Status which gives to the 
Dominions tlio right to determine for themselves tho extent, if any, to wiiich the'' 
will iiarticipato in any war in which England might lind itielf involved. Wc have 
no reason to apologize for the objective that wo have set before ourselves. 

AVo are as determined as any other political party in tho ooimliy that our count!y 
shall be free, but wo feel that this full freedom which we seek is leeoucilablc witli 
loyalty to the objective of an ludo-Biitish Commonwealth of Nations to which we 
may have .somotliiug distinctive of our own to uoutribute w'heu we have reached 
our political maturity. 

I strongly hold that the problem of Indian di fence requires to lie vieweil in its 
international setting. The interests of India, England and tlio demociatie world ro- 
quiro that India should bo made as speedily as jiossible self-sufficient in the matter of 
defence, Tho fundamental difRculty that w'o liave to face is that tlie Government 
have done all that they could in the past to make tho average Indian believe that 
the defence forces exist not only for the purpose of didending India fiom external 
aggression and internal disorder but for maintaining and perpetuating au alien govern¬ 
ment responsible to the pcojde of another country. No .streugtlieuing of tho Criminal 
Law' Amendment Act can or will chaugo this feeling. What is noedud is a change 
in (ho Biitish outlouk on problem ci Indian defence. AVhat is wanted' is 
action which would change the attitudo of tho Indian people towards dofoneo 
and convinoo them that it is their most vital concern. 

The working out of tlii.s principle requires that it should bo mado oloar boyond 
any possibility of doubt that it is not intended to treat India differoutly from tho 
Dominions in the matter of defence and that defence shall at no distant date be her 
respousibility in tho same way and to tho saijio degree as it is that of tho Domi¬ 
nions. It is regrettable that the now Government of India Act does not provide 
for the automatic transfer of control of Defoaco to the Indian poopio within a 
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defined period spooifiod in the Statute itself. The formula ‘increasing concern of the 
Indian people and not the British pooplo alone’ is vagne, indefinite and unsatisfactory. 
If it means that the final development in regard to defence will be some sort of a 
dyarohio arrangement whereby both Britain and India will share control over it, 
with India as junior partner, then wo owe it to ourselves to state in the plainest 
terms possible that we can never reconcile ourselves to it. We can never accept a 
position in regard to defence control lower than that of the Dominions, We are 
not and liavo never been opposod to a period of mutual adjustment and indeed the 
proposals which were made at the Round Table Gonfereneos by Liberals and other 
progressive Indian politicians proceeded on this basis. 

Ill its constitutional aspects tho problem recpiiros nor only a clear enuncia¬ 
tion of tho objective but also during tho period of transition, somo visible stops 
which would increase the inlluouoo of the legislature over it, which would make 
the oxocutivu responsive, if not technically responsible, to opinion voiced in tho 
legislature. It is, thorefero, necessary to insist that in any reconstituted central 
or federal government tho member or councillor in ciiarg.i of tho army shall 
ho an Jndian drawn jireferably from tho legislature. It is further necessary to 
insist upon a standing comraitteo of tho legislature preponderatingly non-omcial 
iu characUir, the function of which should t»o to alvco the authorities on 
defence policy, defence expenditure and employment of Indian troops abroad, 
if and when necessary. I'lio decisions on the committee should in my judgment 

be treated as hituling upon the question of tho employment of Indian troops 

abroal. Our position in this respect should bo neither higher nor lower than 
that of tho Djinmioiis, The policy regarding Indianization should daring tho 

peiiod of transition bo under tho control of the Indian lA^gislaturo. I would also 
urge that wo should pi ess that the army budget should l»e settled on a contract 
basis for fixed ))eiu)ds after a thorough enquiry on wiiich the legislature should be 
directly represented through elected leprescutativcs. I'his agreed sum should be open 
to discussion hut not suhjocl to tho vote of tho logislatuio. Any excess over the 
agreed amount should be subject to the vote of the legislature. Till such time as 
full responsibilities has been achieved, it will, perhaps from a constitutional point 
of view, bo necessary to givo to tho (Jovornor-Oeneral power to incur fresh expen¬ 
diture in excess of tiie amount contracted for in oases of emergency, the legislature 
subseipieutly having tho right to discuss but not vote tliis amount. It may be said 
that some of these proposals would involve a change in tho Ooverumout of India 
Act but wo have never agreed to that Ac-t and wo cannot accept the validity 

of the argument. 

(July tho other day wo wero told by Earl Baldwin that tlio rearmanent programme 
necossiiatos that (Joveriiraunt should mobilize industry. Success in war in the 
modern world depends upon a corapreheusivo military organization which utilizes to 
the fullest extent possible the man-power and the industrial and agricultural 
resources of a country. Here unfortunately owing to the mutiny complex from 
which our military experts sufl’er, the problem has never been viewed" in this perspec- 
tiva Recruitment to tlie standing array is confined to certain classes and creeds. Apart 
from tlie fact that the present policy has created a virtual monopoly in favour of one 
particular province and has per{>etuated the present cast distinctions, it is open to the 
grave objections that it is unjust to the other province which contribute equally witli 
the I’uujab to the federal revenue and which also have glorious military traditions, as 
any students of Indian history and oven Anglo-Indian histoiy will be able to testify. 
It is urged iu defcuco of tho present policy that tho standing army is not 
largo in numbers and that coust*qiiontly the military authorities find convenient to 
recruit it from classes which have a particular aptitude for a military career. No 
one denied that having regard to the .size of tho country, tho standing army is not 
to bo largo. But it is conveniently forgotten by tho apologists and upholders of the 
present arrangement that a substantial part of thus army consists ot British troops 
which can and ought to bo roducod consistently with tho safety of the country, sub¬ 
stantially. Even Government, by transferring three British battalions from India to 
Palestine, have admitted that there is at least a partial truth in our criticism. Our 
view is and has all along been that a substantial reduction loading eventually to tho 
elimination of British troops is possible m the country, that this reduction would 
lessen the cost of tho army and that if British troops are so reduced, provinoos and 
classes that got no ohanoo of recruitment in the army would got in tho future. 

It is tho height of unwisdom to make tho democracies of future dependent for 
their safety and tho integrity of their country—in which all of us have aa equal 
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interest upon a professional army drawn largely from particular areas and classes. 
Experience has shown that the Indian officers recruited from the so-called non- 
martial races have proved to be as highly efficient as the officers drawn from the 
martial races and the British officers. Why cannot, then, the mon from the areas 
and classes which are not adequately represented, bo expected to give as good an 
account of themselves ? It is all a question of opportunity, training, creation of right 
environment. Surely, it is not right to emasculate entire populations. Surely it is 
not righteous to deny to those who wish to servo their country as soldiers the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. Burely the mon who come from the other provinces have a greater 
interest in the fortunes of this land than men drawn from the independent kingdom 
of Nopal. Connected with this question is that of a projior army reserve available in time 
of national omcrgency. In building up her reserve, Euglaud has not resorted to com¬ 
pulsion and it will be agreed generally that, apart from any objection that wo may 
have to it on principle, and I confess I am opposol to it in principle, compulsion 
in military service is not a practicable proposition. The Indian army has a strength 
of 1,55,000. The reserve is only about 35,0'0 only. In England, according to the 
figures available for 1937, the total number of regular troops was 2,10,000 and the 
strengtli of tlie army reserve amounted to 1,33,000. Modern countries have discover¬ 
ed that an efficient army system requires that men should, after roooiving proper 
training in the regular army, he absorbed in the reserve available for emergencies. 
You will agree with me that the reserve should bo strengtheued. Not only have we 
have hardly any territorial army worth mentioning, but very little etfort has boon 
made in the j)ast to develo/j it, and there are not adequate opportunities for military 
tiaining for our youg men. 

With a more careful husbanding of our resoiirco.s, with greater Indianization and 
the reduction of British troops and a more reasonable contribution by Britain 
towards our defence than she is making at present, it should have been possible for 
us to attach some importance to our air and naval forces. As it is, a very largo 
portion of our revenue is absorbed in maintaining the land forces and our Defence 
department has paid so far very little attention to strGngt}i(3ning the Indian air and 
naval forces. The case for speedy Indiauization of the officer ranks has been stated 
over and over again by us in our resolution and the resolutions of other public 
bodies and the legislature. I would not like to tiro you by repeating those arguments 
here. At the present rate it will take centuries for the fndian army to be Indlanizod. 
The rate of recruitment to the Royal Indian Navy too is grossly inadequate. A com¬ 
mittee will shortly be sitting to consider the question of Indiariization. I hope that 
the composition of this committee will be such as to give puliiic satisfaction. It 
should be preponderatingly non-official in character. I may also express the liope that 
its locommendations. if they should turn out to bo progressive, will not moot 
with the same fate as those of the Committee. What we are entitled to insist upon 
is a scheme wliich will Indianizo within a reasoablo short period, the officer ranks 
of the army. Mere tinkering with the problem will satisfy no one. Into the ques¬ 
tion raised by c( 3 rtain announcoments made for increasing the pay and other condi¬ 
tions of service to the Britisli army in India, I do not propose to outer I am sure 
you tlioroughly disapprove of the policy which impose, without any consido'-ation for 
the Indian tax-payor, frosli burdens on India. Wo have a committee at 

present going into the question of army reorganization and the financial contiibution 
that Britain ought to make towards India. It is to be deeply regretted 

that Indians have been excluded from serving on that committee. I am suro that you 
will agree, therefore, with the view that was expressed by Sir Chimanlal Botlavad 
that Indian self-respect requires that Indians invited to appear before the Chatfield 
Committee should decline to do so. 

1 shall now pass on to the constitutional issue. When Lord Irwin declj^red that 
Dominion Status was implicit in the preamble of the Government of J.n<lin Act of 
1919 and that a conference would be held at which an effort; ^ould bo made to 
arrive at precise agreements with Indian representatives., Wa that the Indian States 
would also be represented at this conference, we welcomed the announcement as a 
definite commitment on the part of Britain to Dominion Status for India and tho 
conference method in v?hich we believed as a necessary sequel to an exclusive British 
commission. But as years went on, we found that the dineronces between us and 
the British statesmen in power were vital and when the report of tho Joint Select 
Committee was published, we found that our dearest wishes had been ignored and 
that we were being given a constitution which had many retrograde features and 
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which wo felt would retard India’s progress towards full responsibility and nation¬ 
hood. We felt that the price which we were asked to pay for greater freedom in 
the provinces was not worth paying and we had, Liberals as wo were, no opinion but 
to take the line that the constitution was utterly unacceptablo and that indeed we 
were bolter without it. It was not that we were opposed to federation. There is a 
mystic unity underlying India and for our part we have always believed—and believed 
earnestly—that a federation which would unify India is the only right objective for 
us. Realists as wo were, wo are not opposed to a dePiuod pf3riod of transition and 
we wore eveu agreeable to reasonable safeguard doraoustrably in the interest of India. 
But a careful study of tlic constitution as it was proposed by the .loiut Select Commi¬ 
ttee convinced us that it was likely to create blocks in the way of our further pro¬ 
gress, and that in recommending it, the committee had not only ignored the memo¬ 
randa submitted by the Indian delegation, the excellent draft report of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues but also the Prime Minister’s declaration at the first conference 
that the reserve powers shall bo so framed as not to prejudice the advance of India 
to full responsibility. What determined our attitude was the implication of some of 
the more serious features of tlie scheme, such for exam])Io as (a) the provision that 
relations of Indian States outside the federal sphere should continue for ever to bo 
with his Majesty’s Governmeut (b) ilio virtual veto which the scheme gave to rulers 
of Indian States over constitutional development, (e) the heavy wuightago given to 
the States in representation in the federal legislatuie (d) the commercial discrimination 
clauses which have been so framed as to make it virtually imfiossibie for the Indian 
Government to give subsiiiies or bounties to Indian industries and which are calculated 
to create now vested interests round them (ei indirect eh^ction to the Federal Assembly 
wiiioh is calculated to split up British India representation and prevent national issues 
coming up before a national elt'ctorate (f) almost co-equal financial powers of the 
two Houses an 1 the provisions for immediate joint sessions to settle disputes (g) 
the provisions in regar l to tlie relative strength and power of the two Houses th) 
the oommuual awaid which is calculated to make a nationalist solution at some 
future date more diflicult. (i) the financial safeguards and the reservation of monetary 
policy in the hands of tlio (tovernor-General (]) the provisions in regard to the 
Federal Railway Authorify which would take the railways virtually out of the 
control of the Federal (4 ivernraont. (k) the provision that Indian States’ representa¬ 
tives will 1)0 appointed by ruleis of States and the voice given to them in matters 
of purely Britisti India concern, (1) the absence of any provision in the Act for 
furllinr constitutional development, (m) linally and most important of all the absence 
of any machinery m the Act for the automatic achiuveraeut of Domiuiou Status 
withir the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. These, we folt, were features 
which would placo obstacles to progress on democratic and nationalist lines. 

You will thus see that our objection was to certain vital features of the scheme 
taken as a whole and not to any pirticiilar part of it only. The Government of India 
Act is an accomplished fact and we gladly admit that it has been working in the 
provinces better than wo apprehended. The blocks against Nvhich wc fought have 
neon created and the only important provisions of the .Act which remain to come 
into operation are those relating to the Fed'ral Executive anl the Federal 
Legislature. Whatever our dissatisfaction with the constitution—and I have not 
concealed my utter dislike of it—the position at the centre today is intolerable. An 
irremovable executive has to take its orders from the Secretary of State and regulate 
its relations with an elected legislature. Oftt3u we find that Indian interests have to 
go to the wall. Witii demociatic governments in the jirovinces, friction between the 
executive and the legislature is likely if the central constitution is allowed to 
remain as it is, to grow more and not less. The central constitution cannot and 
must not be allowed to remain as it is. We feel that tlie rulers of the Indian States 
have it within their power to make a contribution to tiio solution of the problem of 
a central government by agreeing to send only elected representatives to the 
legislature. Such action on their part would be deeply appreciated in India, give 
them immunity from attacks which no Fi inces Froteciion Act can give for party 
affiliations in the legislature, protect them from being dragged into the vortex of 
British India controversies and British India party politics, free them as nothing else 
can in the federal sphere at all events, from inteiferenoe by the Political department, 
strengthen their hold over their own subjects and make a real party system of the 
centre possible. That even in the conditions in which they find themselves, some 
of their men should on certain occasions have sided with British India representatives 

47 
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in cheering and heartening for those who realize that a great many of the questions 
with which we have to deal at fho centre are of an Indo-British character. "We 
cannot forget that tlio late Sir Saltan Ahraed Khan was a signatory of the minority 
report of the llutiter Committee, that General Rajwade threw his weight on the side 
of progress in the Chetwode Committee and was a co-signatory of the minute 
associated with the honoured name of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, and that his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner was critical of the monetary policy of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment at the Round Table Conference. But a nominated block is inherently incompa¬ 
tible with responsible government and the question has perforce to be looked at from 
the point of view of principle. 

No one knows whether federation will materialize and when. No party seems to 
want it in its prcscDt form. As a party w’o arc averse to indulging in threats but 
we havo repeatedly made it clear that wo stand for agreed solufiohs and not imposed 
ones. We do not believe in imfiosed solutions. Tliey do not work or work only 
creaiiJy. They do not settle questions, they merely aecentuafe thtun, W'o have 
pointed out the directions in which the scfierno of federation must he jcvised in the 
numerous resolutions that we iiave passed on it. The more important moddications 
essential for its successful woiking have been sot forth in the memoranda of the 
Indian delegation to the Round Table (^inforenco and the draft n»poit of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues. We have pressed for those modilications befoie ami wo shall 
go on pressing for them in fuluro We have no faith in the raetliod of a constituent 
assembly. A real constitncnl assembly, as (he experience of history teache;; ns, 
can come only as the result of a successful revolution. We do not stand foi revo¬ 
lution. We stand for democratic proce.s.s, for ordered pi ogress, if yon prefer tin-: 
phrase. Wo do not profess to know what the advocates of a eon^.titninit assembly 
nave in mind. But if what they meant by a (‘(Oistituenl ass- mblv is nothing muio 
than a convention or conventions such as those which settled the constitution of 
Australia, we are preparcii to say tlmt that is an aspiration whndi we shaie with them. 
But we dare not blind our.selvcs to the present eoinmunal situation, and with dis¬ 
sensions in our ranks and our e.\'pt*ri.>nee of the Ivonnd Table Coufeionce, wo cannot 
put it forward as an immedtalidy praidioable pioposition. 

W'e do not know what the ultimate clerisioa in legard to fedeialion will be. Mr, 
Bose has been saying that if ii is imposed, the C'tngit'ss will lesoit to mass civil 
disobedience. That way lies disaster. We owe it to ouJ.^e!v(■.•; and to the country 
which we love as dearly as Mr. Bose, to utter a warmug, in the pniseiit tense 
communal atmosphere, against the dangers of such a course. 

Fortunately, the wiser heads of the Congre.ss havo been keeping discreetly si! nt. 
It would, in my humble judgmeiit, be a grievous blunder on the pait of demoeratic 
provinces to give U[) in pursuit of a weapon v\hiel» cxperieiieii has demonstrated to 
be a double-edged one, the position of advantage* they ciijny at present, the opportu¬ 
nity they possess, within their limited resource.^, to do < ousiruciive woik foi social 
and economic uplift and establish correct conventlon.^ of le ponsihit; government and 
traditions of democracy. It would bo serious mistake too to abaudou the lover 
they possess, to control the tendencies of a ceiitie whudi, it l^ ap(u ehended, will be 
unduly conservative. That is not tlie way to eorabal Ihe uow e-uiTitutious. Politics 
is the art of method and results. 

Wise state.smanship consists in sizing up situatioii.T and dcvi-.iijg efl'e’tive weapons 
to meet them. Not by refusing to handle the machiuea y . oi ii{) ar Uie centre but by 
utilizing it in an independent, courageous and construetiv*' inanii'M' for the removal of 
those obstacles which the Act has, uufortuiiaLely, placed m our uay, shall we be aide 
to build up a mighty force which oven tins extraordinarily i gid coiistitutiun will not 
be able to resist. There is no inconsistency in condemning ilio framework of the Act 
and then bending it for the promotion of these ends wo h dieve in. Wo stiould 
despair of the future if fve did not believe in the capacity (»f Indian (including Indian 
States) and British .statesraansJiip to profit by experience gained of the Government of 
India Act in operation. Let us, therefore, take care to see that in an attempt at 
wrecking the federation, we do not wreck ourselves. 

1 shall with your permission now offer a few observations on the question of the 
Indian states and the democratization and modernization of their administrations. The 
developments in British India, the possibility of Federation tnatcMial'zing, and the 
time-spirit have had their inevitabjo reactions on the Indian states, ami the subjects 
of the ludian states naturally desii'e that they should have the institutions which wo 
enjoy and which we wish to see developed and expanded. As Liberals who believe 
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in the democratic principle and the British system of jurisprudence it is impossible 
for us to withhold nur sympathy with what is reasonable and legitimate in their 
demands. Wo cannot stand for one system in British India and quite another in 
Indian states. That is quite impossible. It is to be deeply regretted that progress in 
the two Indias has been unequal. It is a fact which we may and do deeply deplore, 
but cannot ignore. We are, for our part, quite prepared to recognize that the states 
are in varying stages of political and educational development, and that what is 
possible in British India may not perhaps in its entirety be immediately possible in 
all the Indian states. But neither British nor Indian opinion can be expected to 
uphold systems of goveinmont which are too ante-diluviaii for the requirements of 
the times. 

We have no desire to diedate to fhoir Highnesses, but as patriotic men who are 
(we would ask them to t)''lieve) not anfriendly to them, we deem it our duty to say 
that it is imperative in the mutual inforests of botli the Indias and the smooth 
working of fedeiatirm, tliat the two Indias .should have approximately the same 
standard of goven.ruent. 

Wo would, (hm'f'fore, urge their Highnesses to declare responsible government as 
their objective, an objective for the ieahzatioii r,f wliicli they will work as speedily 
as tho ciiauimsfancos in thoir resiiective state's will permit, by conceding instalments 
of responsible or lopresentative goveinmont, establishing independent judiciaries, 
granting fundamtmtal rights including those of fieo speech and association, limiting 
their civil lists and f'stablishing tho rule of law and the equality of all citizens before 
the law*. It must, in fairness to the more enlightened rulers, i>o recognized that they hav<* 
latterly shown an appreciation of tlie new foiees that aio at woik and in corisequeuco ef 
that taken steps to moiloruizo their administrati-ms. Constitutioiiu! government would 
strengthen and n-d wi'aken their hold over th-'ir sulqects, as tho example of the 
House of Windsor shows. It would give tliem a s-‘cunty which personal rule, how¬ 
ever boDCVolerit, cannot and a free-lorn flora that pai.imountcv which is often so 
irk.somo to them. We hold it to be irnper.itively nece>saty that genuine representa¬ 
tive government as a pi elude to lespousiide government should bo established in all 
tho states, m somi' of a more advanced type tli-in in others, Init no state shonll bo 
without it. Ill some of the states the mo.t alvanceJ type of repies'>ntaHvo govoin- 
nicnt is pos.oble. In the more advanet'd states it is po.^sib'.e and desirable to go 
further and their subj-'cts woul I be justified in jiressmg for and the rulers would 
he wise in conoeiing to them a substantial instalment of is-sponsible governmeut. 
What makes an admimstiation w-iithy of rehpoet is adheieive to tliose canons of 
good goverrmu'iU which were so well emplia.'.i/.ed by l.orJ Irwiu (now Lori Halifax) 
in a meraoraiidiini wliu li was cornmunu-ated by him to Lin* nilers and which was 
published by the Indian Social lleformet in its issue of Dec. Wt> sh juI I h ive been 
happy if we conM with tmtli say that these canons are adhered to by all stat-i 
administiatioiis. Suhvm.sive activities—activities winch sap the foundation of a state— 
cannot bo fought by a denial of fieedom of speech, press or assocuitiun. They eaii be 
fought offuct'vtily only by bold and comprehensive* measures of reform, by recogniz¬ 
ing the right of the subji-cts to agitate in a constitutional ma’iuer for enlargement 
of their rights and the lediess of thoir giievancos. It may not be possible to have 
responsible governmeut in its most developed foim—we have not got it yot in 
British India-all at onee Init it is possible to iiave executives which are responsible 
in spirit, if not in strict legal theory, to the feelings aud wishes of elected represen¬ 
tatives of the people. While it i.s essential that theio should be representative 
goverument and the rule of law, we are not among tho.'^e wlio desire to see the 
Indian states eliminated. We could have wished to see them, Indian as they are in 
origin, excel even British India. But it is the dutv of a true friend to be frank aud 
it is in that spirit that I have ventuied to make some ohs.'r vat ions on state adminis- 
tion. But if it is the duty of the states (o he progie^sive in spirit and their 
methods of administration, it is equally the duty of the sulqects not to resort to 
violent or heioic methods. We are constitutionalists. Wo have limited omselves to 
certain methods in which we believe. We cannot bo expected to stand for one 
method in Biilish India and quite another in the Indian states, and particularly 
those states which offer no obstacles iii the way of real genuine constitutional 
agitation. Restraint is not a sign of weakness, it is a maik of strength. 

I propose now to invite your attention to (ho working of provincial autonomy. 
In estimating its working we must bear in mind (al that the constitution being 
worked is one to which Indian political parties have not agreed, (b) that it is 
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boing workod in provinces by a party vvliioh found itself engaged in direct 
action at the time wlien the constitution was bein';: evolved, (c) that the f)arty in 
power in those j)rovinces had made promises of a new heaven and earth at a time 
when it had not made up its mind to assume respon.sihllity and was not certain of 
doing so, (d) (hat tlie federal issue is not regarded as being settled, (e) that owing to 
tho system of electorates and the friction between tlie Cengn;ss and tho Muslim 
League the comraunal situation has deteriorated, (f) that the country has not recovered 
from the effects of tiio economic dopri'ssion and even in normal times it is extraor¬ 
dinarily poor, (g) that tho Congress has an extreme left which has often given 
trouble to it, (h) that the limited resources and the fix^d ehaigos which they have to 
respect do not make a rapid devolopmonl of social sei vices possible and, (i) that 
totalitarian conceptions dominate tin; world today. If you bear in mind these considera¬ 
tions you will probably agree with me that it i^, a matter for satisfaetion that tlie 
provincial governments, and in them I include the Congiess governments also, should 
liavo acquitted themselves geuerally speaking as well as tiit'y liave. 

The Congress governments arc learning wJiat we have always emphasised that 
liberty has to be reconciled with order, that adraini.stratiun is an ait which lequiies 
not mere talk but wisdom, sympathy, tact and fiirauess. 

Generally speaking, the ministries hive a:tproa--h.'1 tln'ii task in a spirit of com¬ 
mendable energy. But wdiile recognizing the success whicli has attended ptoviiieial 
autonomy—and wo must not oinii our tnhufe to the (roveinors, and services also for 
their admirable spirit of cuojieration—it is no part of our duly as indejieudent critics 
to ignore certain disquieting tendencies. TIi-mc is tend-'iicy "o the part of tho leading 
spokesmen of the Congress to identifv it with the nation. rudoulileJiy the Congress 
is a pow'erful organization and it is the government in eighi piovinecs. Ihit we aie 
tliinking in democratic and not totalitaiiau teims. .\ const.(ulional opposition is as 
essential for the sucussful oweration of domooiucv as a cI-mu au'l honest govornraeut. 
There are bodies of men who do not belong to that organiz ition and they have a light 
to insist that their existence shall not bo iguoii'd. ]‘eihaps a ri’asin for this tendency 
where it exists is that the average man ihu unitoii action under wmll-directed 

leadership is necessary in tho cire-umstuices in which India, winch has not achieved 
her freedom, finds herself. But that is a lino of development whicli is, in my judg¬ 
ment, no longer open to us. Social and economic que&tions are coming to the 
forefront and the introduction of responsible giveiimient lias made it essential that 
tho couutiy should lie able to firoviile alteinative governments to the governments 
in power. It is to he regretted (hat (ho oppositions are weak and often communal 
in composition. That perhaps is a penalty that we have to pay for our system of 
electorates. 

Further, there is a tendency to rush tliiough legislnlion without a thorough cou- 
sideration of its reactions on the social and economic life of the community. Often 
the procedure of a select committee is dispensed with You have had an example 
of this in the Trade Disputes Bill recently before the Bombay legislature. Instauoes 
have occurred where the highest couits have had to coramout uu inter foronce by 
individual Congressmen with the civil and judicial udministi ations of their districts. 
There have been cases of interfeieuee even on the j^art of Uougiess ministries with 
judicial processes and with judicial findings. Some Congressmen have sometimes be¬ 
haved as if they individually had {lOwer over distiict or judicial authorities and com¬ 
plaints have been heaid—complaint.s of winch even Congress Governments have had 
to take notice—of attempting to influence admmslration otherwise than by means of 
open discussions in tho legislature and other formal procedure. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, to which wo objected and they objected, has been used to stitlo 
anti-Uindi agitation in Madras, Tliere is too mucli intuleicuuo in the iiarty and even 
its loaders are not free from it, A refusal to see the other side of the picture and 
a belief that wisdom and patriotism are to ho found exclinsively in their ranks 
only are characteristic of it. 

I shall now come to the institution of tho so-called High Command. Well, ladies 
and gentlemen, you and I are not accustomed to semi-military language, and I con¬ 
fess it is haid for me to understand the reasons which have boon used to justify 
its existence, I can understand tlie case for national governments, national ooalitiona 
and united fiouts. We ourselves arc a national party and wo have always been opposed 
to cxcUisivo [iiovincialism. 1 can understand ministiics of diffeient provinces consul¬ 
ting each other and even consulting their patty outside tho legislatures and keeping 
m touch with their party machines. But 1 cannot understaud this institution. What 
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is our objective ? Is it democracy or is it some abnormal form of democracy un¬ 
known to countries in which the liberal state flourishes V That is the vital question 
raised by the Kliare controversy. We are not interested in the personal quarrels 
between Dr. Kharo and his colleagues. But there is a public aspect of the incident 
which we cannot ignore. That a body of men, however eminent, who are outside 
I he legislature, should dictate to the Premier and his colleagues and that the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues should, forgetting their responsibility in the legislature, be 
controlled by^ thorn, is something which is quite inconsistent with democracy as we 
understand it. lleaUliy conventions of collective responsibility cannot giow if 
ministers and legislatures are made to take orders from a body outside the legislatures, 
dust consider w’hat tlie High Command is. Colleagues can appeal to it against their 
chief, chiefs can be censured and expelled for asserting their authority, cases in 
which ministers have taken, rightly or wrongly, certain decisions, can he submitted to 
it for revision, legislation ])ending before the legislature can bo referred to it for 
settlement. Wo cannot approve of all this. Even parties which have revolutionary 
background have never developed a machine like the lligii Command. Parties 
prc'servo their integritv and control their extreme elements ijy otlier means and the 
Congress, if it wishes to frreserve its iniegirty and control its heteiogenouB elements, 
must devise some other methods of doing so. 

I propose to make some observations on Congress policy in general. 

I have this to say on their Knancial policy that it appears to he a curious mixture 
of sacrifice of revenue and imposition of new taxes, of ill-judged economies and 
lavish exjienditure on hastily cousidoied schemes. 

I have to invite your attention to another feature of Congress policy. One of onr 
complaints against the old bureaucratic government used to be that it was unwilling 
or at all events reluctant to separate tire judicial from the executive functions. 
Cotrgres.smon too were equally veirement in t.heir niniofTicial days in their condemna¬ 
tion of tins crmbination of functions. Hut today we fimi that the attitude of the 
Congress has undergone a change. Some of their spokesmen have spoken as if they 
were in love with the present system of combination of functions. The scheme 
whicli has been devised in the United Provinces of judicial magistrates is a mere 
eye-\vash. fn Homhay too the attitude of tire ministry towards this question has, I 
believe, been equally unsatisfactory. 

The need for separation of functions is greater and not less under a system of 
paitv and responsible government. Pure justice is the greatest blessing that a 
eivilizerl state can confer upon it.s citizens. It is not enough that there 
should be justice. It is further essential that the public and the parties concerned 
should have confidence that justice is being done. A scheme w'hicii will separate the 
fund inns is not impossible of being put into o[»eratioa immediately. The fact is that 
the will to separate them is lacking. The desire to cuntiol the judiciary has become 
perhaps as keen witli Congress government as it was with the old bureaucracy. 

You will perhaps allow mo to offer a few remarks on Congress educational 
l)olicy. I am not w’l'ong in saying that so far they have ovolved no policy. I 
think you will agree with me in holding that the Wardha scheme is educationally 
auaound. It is wrong to give to education a severely militarian character 
from tho very start. You and I do not want our children and our neigh¬ 
bours’ children to bo turned into factory workers without even tho res¬ 
trictions which the Factory Act impose uu employers. It has been 

left to this country to discover that education can be made self-supporting. I 
should have thought that a party which claims to represent the masses would 
realize that educational opportunity is fundamental to economic opportunity, 
that higher education cannot be measured in terms of rupees, annas and pies. 
In western Australia I found that university education was free. Here it is being 
urged by responsible apokesracn that universities should be made self-supporting, 
that they should be turned into mere examining bodies, that cultural 

education is of no use, and that the charkha and the spinning wheel 
can suffice to mate our children grow into intelligent, efficient leaders and 
workers in an age of machinery and fierce international competition, for world 
markets. I am—and I think you too— are unrepentant believers iu higher 
education, in well-planned education, which is neither too exclusively literary 
nor too exclusively vocational. Pressure is needed to keep the Congress govern* 
menta straight in this matter of education. Expansion of education in all 
directions— primary, secondary and university—is necessary if this coautiy is to 
take its proper place among the nations of the world. 
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Gentlemen, the economic issue is, 1 should say, the gravcjst of all the issues 
that face us. There is poverty and hunt>;<.'r and misery in this land. The vast 
mass of our people have to live in unhealthy conditions and p,o through life 
without opportunity to develop their faculties. The purchasing power of millions 
of our people is almost nil and their standard of life consequently too low. No 
one who has a heart can fail to sympathize with human misery and as Liberals, 
it has been our endeavour in the past and will continue to be so in the future, to 
find a solution of the problem of Indian poverty which increasing ])opiilaliOD, tlie 
economic depression and the unfair policy of the governments in the past have 
accentuated. 1 think you will agiee with me that the luw provincial governments 
have yet to evolve a constructive policy of economic development which will be 
both practical and fair to all the interests involved. J also think that you will 
agree with me in welcoming the initiative taken in this direction by the recent 
conference of Congress jn/ms/erH and other prominent, C/Ongressrnen. I think 
you will furthiT agree vviih mo (hat Government and people slioiild aim at a 
well-balanced economy and (hat that requires that agriculture should receive 
equal attention with industry. A well-directed i»olicy is not possible without 
the help of the Ceutrul Govcrnmi nl, but the policy ol that Govi'inmenL in recent 
years has, I think, not hi-en such as to inspire confidence. ^Ve should inter 
alia press for (a) a reconsideration of the monetary jiqliey and the rupee 

ratio, (b) a more libcial fiscal policy, (c) bil.ater.il commi icial agreements which 
would expand our export trade, (dl a policy of more a<'tive (‘neonragemeut 

for our industries, and (<) n more ai'tive policy of capital expenditure by 

borrowing on public works. I also hold it essential that there should be 
more cooperation bcluten capital and labour than tlu're iinfiU’tunately is at 
prestnt if vve arc to achieve big ksuIis. W«‘ have ahv.iys endeavoured to hold 
the scales between capital and labour (wcn. As men who believe in and 

stand for social justice, vve have always been particularly solicitous lor the vyeaker 
side. We have always supported whatever has satisfied us is reasonable in tha 
demands of labour and have always ])Iead(‘d for the human touch in industry. 
Personally, 1 have always held fast to the motto of that truly ethical statesman, 
President Roosevelt, humanity before jvrofits’. Healthy trade unionism has always 
had our full support. We liavc ahva>s supported benefi^’ent labour legislation 
and indeed, have always pleaded for belter conditions for both our industrial 

and agricultural iabourers. But vve feel that the present industrial strife is 
not likely to lead us anywhere. Our principal problems aie under-production 

and under consumption. We cannot solve the e<‘ouoniic pioldem merely by a 
better distribution of what wc now produce. The crying need is im rcased 
production. It is esBcnlial that, there should be peace and harmony in industry 
if we are to achieve rapid industrialization. Too many sliikcH, revolutionury 

slogans, threats of overthiovving the present suciul order, the many injustices 

of which vve recognize and seek to redress, by violence or Hemi-violence, defeat 
their own object. They do not weaken, they strengihen the forces of reaction. 
Perhaps you will allow a personal reference. 1 claim to be a friend of labour. 
I have taken such iiitcre.st as I could in labour legislalum and the work of 
the International Labour Organization at Geneva and have drawn my inspiration 
from Geneva. As a friend of labour, 1 consider it my duty to advise moderation 
on the part of labour. 

I should like to make one or two remarks on our altitude towards tenants and 
landlords. TRat our sympathies should be with the tenants is not only understand¬ 
able but natural and inevitable when you remember that we are Liberals and not 
Tories. It is not our lack of sympathy with the tenants, or any desire to maintain 
the status quo (we do not wish it to be maintained as our resolutions show) that 
has compelled us to criticise certain parts of the Tenancy Bill now before the United 
Provinces legislature. It is the sense of justice which is the key-stone of Liberalism, 
that has forced us to point out that it is not proper to impose obligations Mpon a 
class and then deny to it adequate iacililits to fulfil them, bongress has yet to learn 
that vote-catching devices are no substitutes for well-thought out legislation. 

With the exception of Zanzibar where an agreement has been reached in regard 
to the trade in clove the condition of Indian* overseas continues to be a source of 
anxiety. 

The position of Indian settlers in South Africa has at no time been satisfactory. 
It continues to deteriorate and I note with regret that at the Transvaal United 
Party, which is supposed to be less unsympathetic than the other parties, resolu- 
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tiona were passed Buggeatinj^ a more stringent application of immigration laws in 
respect of Asiatics and the formulation of a achemo to prevent ‘encroachmeDp by 
Asiatics in European areas. At the present moment there is sitting in the 
Transvaal a commissicn to enquire into tne evasions of the Indian community of 
the laws restricting them from acquiring ownership of land. In our view, the 
Indian problem in South Africa can not be solved by making existing laws more 
stringent but only by granting Indiana the elementary right of citizenship now 
denied to them. 

In Kenya the fndian community is perturbed over the proposed Order in 
Council regarding the reservation of the highland areas to Europeans. Any 
such statutory recognition would perpetuate a condition of affairs which is not 
only unjust to Indian settlers but inconsistent with that claim for equality of 
citizenship which we can never give up. 

The question of land tennre and the proposal to tighten existing immigration 
restrictions in Fiji should also receive our attention. 

It is unfortunate that (ho Uoyal Commission on the West Indies which has 
started work in Jamaica has no Indian on it. The report of the Commission will 
be awaited with interest as we have a considerable Indian population in British 
Guiana and Trinidad, 

An event of major importanco is tlio [lublicatiou of yir Edward Jackson’s report 
on Indian emigration to ('eyIon. Ho has expressed tlis ojunion that Indian immigrants 
have contrilmted greatly to the development of Ceylon and recommended continuance 
of import of Indian labour. Wo cannot allow Indian emigration until the policy of 
(toylon Hovornraent changes. It is a matter for regret that the Village Communities 
Ordinance has not b^'cn amended on the hues desired by Indian ojiiniori. 

In view of Mr. CliarabetIain's foieign policy, it is imperatively obligatory, in mv 
opinion, to make it clear tliat India is inteiested in Tanganyika and that she will 
resent any step which transfeis this mandated territory to a totalitarian state which 
has treated her minorities in the manner Germany has. It is to be hoped that the 
League of Nations will not he iguored in settling this question. We must insist 
upon freedom of vote for our delegates on this question and insist that on this issue 
they should be bound by the opinions of the InUian legislature. 

Ladies and gentlemen, wo sometimes teel apprehensive of the future of Libera¬ 
lism in tlu; modern wot Id an in our own (Country. In my opinion there no reason for 
despair. The trutiis onsliriuod in Liberalism are eternal and they cannot die. "We, 
Indian Liberals, realize that our aims and objectives cannot be different from those of 
unr fellow-Liberals in other parts of the wot Id. Wo find oiiiselves in a world of 
couficting social philosojdiies and the aveiago man is entitled to know what our 
particular creeii is. Yon will, therofeie, pardon mo if 1 endeavour to re-state the 
t'undamoiital tenets of LiberaliMii. Liberalism, which is a child of tiie Protestant 
Koformation, tin* Freindi Kevulutioiiary era and the nineteenth century nationalist 
movumeuts, stresses the worth of the individual and his ca[»acity for, as well as his 
right to, unfettered development and self-expression. It visualizes a social order, a poli¬ 
tical ami economic system which will piovide every individual with a decent standard 
of life. It stands for (lie reign of discretion aud proclaims that freedoms of thought, 
speech and association are vita! for the growth of the individual. Its conception of 
libeity is not a merely negative but a positive one. It asserts with enthusiasm and 
intensity of conviction that only in the democratic state can men and women hud 
real security for good government and the antagonism between the individual and 
the state be reconcileJ. It rejects the mateiialistic conception of history and the 
doctrines of class war, proletariat dictatoiship, world revolution and the labour theory 
of value. It emphasizes humanity and social s .lidarity. It affirms the right of all 
nations, big or small, to work out their destiny without interference by alien 
imperialisms. Jt works for social justice by diminishing thiongh state action—such 
for example as tho development of social services and the method of taxation— 
grosser inequalities of fortune which constitute a blot ou modern civilization and 
make a harmonious growth of human personality impossible. It believes in placing 
the burden of taxation on those who are best able to boar it, but not so as to bo 
unfair or oppressive. It opposes privilege and monopoly wherever they may be 
found to exist. It asserts that poverty and all that goes with it—slums, dirt, vice, 
disease, misery, ignorance aud superstition—is revolting to the social eonsoienee and 
that it is the impeiatiYo duty of tho community to eradicate it, It stands for 
equality of opportunity, for a social system in which it shall be possible for ail tQ 
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start life, without avoidable handicaps. It endeavours to break down the rigidity of 
class barriers and maintains that it is the duty of government to be fair to all 
sections of the community. Unlike a mejchanical socialism it refuses to be bound by 
the hide bound dogma of the nationalization of the means of prodaction and distri¬ 
bution as a panacea for all the ills to which society is heir. But it is not opposed 
to nationalization where and when necessary. It favours, where necessary and 
desirable—,witness for example the American experiment—state intervention in and 
state regulation and control of the economic; life of the community. But it is opposed 
to regimentation of life. It stands for a dynamic conception of life for pi ogress, for 
reform and not stagnation. Experience has taught it that in human affairs men cannot 
dispense with gradualness, but gradualuess for it implies action and is not, as Professor 
Pigou would say, a name for standing still. It believes in a wider and juster diifusion 
of economic power, and in Mho joy of possession.’ It maintains that only in and 
through service can the individual achieve perfection and left in this country to 
discover that education can be made self-supporting. 1 should have thought that a 
party which claims to represent the masses would realize that educational ojiporturiity 
IS fundamental to economic opportunity, that higlior education cannot bo measured in 
terms of rupooB, annas and pies. In western Australia I found that uriiver.sity 
education was free. Hero it is being urged l>y responsible spokesmen that universities 
should be made self-supporting, lliat they should be turned into raeio examining 
bodies, that is to say, his idea of self-[)erfecti()n by acting as a member of a social 
organization in vvliieh each coiitribute.s to the better being of all Die rest’, and that, 
as a recent commentator has fiointed out, ‘the ethical valu(» of Iho institutions of civil 
life lies in their operation’, as ‘giving reality to the cafiacities of will and reason and 
enabling them to be really exercised’. Surely a creed like this can never die. It can 
die witii life itself. 

I have endeavoured to state our objectives as I feel that an idealistic background 
is necessary for political party. Ideals must have, Iiowever, some relation to realities 
and as men who understand the limitations we have to work under we have advocated 
only such as I believe them to be luactioable and yet not visionary measures as will 
relieve the distressing poverty of our people. They are based upon a recognition ^ of 
the legitimate rights of all clas.ses and I am sure, are within the range of piactical 
politics. It has not been our practice to make promises which we cannot fulfil. A 
perusal of our resolutions will show that we have always urged, u/fer alia, (a; a 
reform of agrarian laws which will he fair to all classes and secure the tenantry in 
their legitimate rights, princifially fixity of tenure and fair rents, (b) embodiment in 
legislative enactments of the main principles of land revenue assessment in provinces 
where this has dot yet been done, (c) relief of agricultural indobteduess by means* of 
of debt conciliation boards, land mortgage banks and the extension of the cooperative 
movement, (d) the adoption of measures to check further fragmentations and facilitate the 
consolidation of agrieulturai holdings, (e) substantial aid in the development of 'udustiies 
big and small alike, (f) a fiscal monetary policy wholly in the interests of India 
(g) legislation for the more adequate protection of labouring classes both in urljan and 
rural areas, (h) the eaiiy introductiou of free and compulsory elementary education 
for both boys and giils. (i) a leforra of the educational system which without 
prejudice to the wider ditfusioii of higher education the need for which we recoguize 
1 ventuie to think more than any other paify in the country would enable our 
young men by its diveise iiatuie to be diverted to wealth producing occupations, 

(j) adequate provision for medical relief aud the promotion of public health, 
particulaily in rural areas, and (k) au active policy of temperance reform which will 
always subordinate considerations of revenue to the welfare of the people. When 
it is recognized how woefully limited our lesources are every thiuking mind will 
agree with me that even no-five-year plan could be more comprehensive than the 
one put forward by us. We have never considered it honest to put forward 
programmes which we know we cannot carry through. Would it be incorrect to say 
that tbo Congress is finding it difficult to redeem its promises uow that it is in office ? 

I will leave it to all impaitial men to answer that question. 

Reflecting over the problems of the modern world, 1 often feel that the trouble 
with our civilization is that both in our individual and our collective^ life, we con¬ 
tinue to be guided by the selfish instinct. In modern society individuals like to 
dominate individuals and nations desire to dominate nations. Great nations have 
accepted philosophies which teach them that their interests are distinct and separate 
fiom those of their neighbours and that indeed they cannot as natioas fulfil their 
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mission unless they control and guide for their own ends the lives of other races 
and peoples. They discover ethical justifications for meddling with tho affairs of 
those who happen to bo weaker than themselves and are not prepared to share tho 
])rivilcgod positions they enjoy with those who happen to bo less fortunately situated. 
The cause of war are thus looted deep in tho materialistic structure of modern 
society. They are to bo found in tho Mephistopholian ^ ideologies which omphasizo 
tho national to the exclusion of the international ideal, in tho mal-distribution of tho 
world’s resources and tho unwillingness of those who have the lion’s share to agree 
to a more equitable distribution of thorn in the fight for world markets, in systems 
of national economies, in the worship of force as tho supreme manifestation of the 
state and in utter disbelief of anything beyond and above tho material world in which 
we live. Tho wars of our period arc not, as a thoughtful writer has pointed out, 
local wars. Tho maladies from which tho worlJ suffers cannot bo remedied completely 
by revision, under firossure, of this treaty or that frontier. They can be cured only 
by a change in tho human spirit and what wo need to learn is that what unites men 
together is wliat our sages would have called ^Dharma’ and what wo should probably 
translate us ‘Duty’—though I think Dharma is more than duty. 

Resolutions--2nd. Day—Bombay—31st. December 1938 

The open session of the Liberal Federation was resumed at noon to-day. Condol¬ 
ence resolutions from tho Chair on the deaths of Sir Phiroze Bothna, Princioal H. C. 
Maitra, Pandit Jagat Narrfin, Bir IL N. Brivastava, Rai Bahadur N. K. Mukhoriee, 
Pandit Biswanath Tliolal, Pandit Kamachandra Gossain, and Mr. 0. V. Ganu were 
passed. Tho following resolutions were also passed ;— 

Federal Cgnstitutio.v 

Kurtwnr Maharaj Sintjh moved tho resolution on Federation :— 

Tho National Liberal Federation reiterates its opinion that tho constitution especially 
as regards the centre, as embodied in tho Government of India Act of 1935 is utterly 
unsatisfactory and in other respects retrograd<}. While the National Liberal Federa¬ 
tion acc('{)ts the f(‘deral form of govoruraent for India as the only national ideal for 
tho country, tho Federation considers that vital changes are requned in the form of 
federation as laid down in the Act, especially in the direction of (1) clearing up tho 
position of tho priuces and securing to the subjects of tlio Btatos the right of election 
of Btates’ lopresentatives, (2) doing away with safeguards regarding monetary policy 
and commercial discrimination, (3) introduction of district election of members of the 
Federal Assembly by the provinces, and (4) making the constitution sufficiently elastic, 
so as to enable India to attain Dominion Status within a reasonable period of time. 

“The Federation considers that the present position, when there is an irresponsible 
Oovornmont at tho coniro coupled with icsponsiblo Governments in the provinces, is 
altogether untenable and earnestly urges the British Parliament to make immediate 
changes in tho federal part of the constitution so as to make it generally acceptable. 

“The Federation repeats that tho constitution, once it is brought into operation, is 
to be utilised to tho best advantage to tho people for the amelioration of their social 
and economic conditions and for accelerating tlie pace of political advance. 

Promncial Autono.mv 

Dr. R. P. Varatijpe (Poona), then moved tho resolution on Pioviiicial Autonomy > 

“The Federation expresses satisfaction that in all the provinces jirovincial autonomy, 
as consistently advocated by the Liberal Party, is being woikod on constitutional linos 
without any undue interferonco from the Governors, and trusts tliat this atmosphoro 
will continue and lead to tho establishment of oompleto autonomy in tho provinces 
and early introduction of responsibility at tho centre. Tho Federation strongly 
deprecates the Congress Working Cimmittee’s attempt to iraiiose its will and decision 
on tho provincial Ministries, as such interference is calculated seriously to hinder tho 
growth of a healthy democratic system of government.” 

Indian States 

Prof. R. n. Kelker (Poona) moved tho resolution on the need of reform in 
Indian States “The Federation reaflirms its complete sympathy with tho natural and 
perfectly legitimate aspirations of the people of tho Indian States for civil and political 
liberties. Whilo deprecating any attempt at coercion to force tho hands of rulers, 
the Federatiou trusts that the rulers of all tho States will, in their own interests, 
concede to their subjects without further delay tho right to security of person and 
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property, liberty of person, speech and press, freedom of association and an indepen¬ 
dent judiciary and representative institutions, leading ultimately to the establishment 
of responsible government.” 

Economic Dkvelopment 

The Fodoration next passed a resolution on economic development. It is the same 
as given in the President’s outline of the future programme, which appears under tho 
subheading ‘Our Programme’ in the report of tho Presidential Address. 

Defence of India 

Dr. Paranjpc moved the resolution on the defence problem of India. 

“The Federation protests that the federal part of the Government of India Act does 
not provide for a close assocta tiou of the responsible part of the Federal Government 
with the defence of the country. 

“The Federation deprecates the exclusion of Indians from tho Ciiatfield Committee. 

“Tho Federation reiterates its demand for a rapid nationalisation of tho defence 
forces in India, redistribution of the defence exiieudituro in such a way as to pro¬ 
vide more money fur tho rapid development of an Indian air force and an Indian 
Army, removal of communal and provincial restrictions regarding recniitment to tho 
army and taking all necessary stops to make tho people of this country more self- 
reliant in the matter of defence. 

“Thu Federation also urged a sy.stematiG organisation of air raid precaution measures.” 

Indians in Diplomatic Corps 

The resolution urging tho inclusion of Indians in the Pritish diplomatic and con¬ 
sular crops and tho formation of an Indian consular service or the lines of the 
Dominions was moved from the chair and passed. 

The Federation urged that a consular service of India should be developed on 
lines adopted by other dominions in the Emjiire. 

Indians Overseas 

Kunwar Sir ^ktharaj Siiiph, cx-Agent-General to the Goveinment of India in 
South Africa, moved the losolution on Indians overseas. 

“Tho Federation deplores the recent Burma liots, uigos the Government of India 
to protect Indians in Burma and hopes that the question of compensation to Indian 
victims will receive the careful attention of tho Buima Guveinmeni. 

“The Federation deplores the A^illage Communities Ordinance .Amendment of tho 
Ceylon Govt, which denies franchise to the Indian estate labourer, and urges tho 
Government of India not to reopen recruitment of labour for Ceylon or enter into 
any trade pact with Ceylon until a satisfactory settlement of the fiancliise question 
is reached. 

“The Fedeiation opposes tho transfer of Tanganyika to Gormany, as it would retard 
the economic progress of the Indians in Tanganyika, and requests his Majusly's Govern¬ 
ment to make an unequivocal declaration against rendition of teiritury lo (Jormany, 

“The F^'ederation emphatically opposes the proposed Oidei-in*Cluuneil which would 
permanently and legally debar Indians from holding land in tin. Kenya highlands. 
The Federation disapproves of tho proposal to settle dews in Kenya and objects to 
preferential treatment being given to foreigners in Kenya, wlneh is denied to tho 
Indians resident there. 

“The P’ederation feels that the time has come when tlio Government of India should 
compel the South African Union Government to giant political and municipal franchise 
to the Indians resident there”. 

Other Resolutions 

The Federation next passed a resolution urging tho discontinuance of the system 
of appointing civilians as Governors and Judges. 

Tho Federation emphatically disapproves of the appointment of civilians as Gover¬ 
nors and Judges. 

Sir Chimanlal Seialvad moved a resolution urging separation of the executive 
from the judiciary. 

The Federation exjirosses its disappointment at and protests against tho provincial 
Governments’ failure to separate tho executive from the judiciary. 

The Federation also passed a resolution demanding educational loform and then 
terminated. 



The Justice Party Conference 

(The South India Liberal Federation) 

Fourteenth Session—Madras—29th. December 1938 

The Presidential Address 

Tlio fourf('or)flj annua! session of tho South Indian Libeial Federation was held 
at a special panda! orected on Island ^^^ollnds, Madras on tho 29th December 1938. 

Processions from differont parts of tlio city met at Naftior l‘ark, wherefrom tlioy 
})roceoded to tlio Coufcronco panda! led by a decorated car carrying a largo portrait 
of Mr. F. V. liamaswami Naickor, Prosidoiit elect of tho Confodoration who was 
undergoing iinpiisonment on conviction by tho Fourth Presidency Magistrate on a 
cliargo under Soction 117, I. P. O., roa<l with Section 7 (1) of the Criminal Law 

Amendment Act (of in(;iting women to transgiess tho law in connection with tho 
anti-llindi agitation). Thu jiroceodings wore conducted with Mr. Rarnaswtimi Natrkor'a 
portrait in tlio Presidential chair, Afr. Naicker'a aidress was in Tamil, convoring 27 
printed pages. The following is a summary of tlio address 

Mr. E. r. Rmnasicami Naickcr thanked the S I. L. F. for oiccticg him as 
IVesideut of the Confederation. Ho said the S. I. L F. stood for tho liberation of 
97 per cent of the population from tho exploitation of a small minority community 
which had sueeossfully enslaved them, in the name of Nat cnalisra and Spiritualism 
in various spheres of life. 

Tho object of the S. I, I^. P\ was tho f»romotion of tho gieatcst good of tho 
greatest nurnl'or. Jt was started on November 30, 19H) \>y loaders who were noted 
for their ripe f'Xperieuce, juofound wisdom and sellloss service. We should all bo 
rncier an eternal debt of gratitude to J)r. T. M. Nair and Sir P. Tbeagaroya wlio 
liad left tlio movement to us as an impoiishablo and highly valuable legacy. They 
bad to cont(?nd against gieat odds and overcome tho machinations and manoeuvres 
of our opjionents who placed innnmorablo obstacles in the way of tlio movement. 

A favourite aigumont of our opponents fiom tlio very inception of our movement 
down to tlie prehout day, which they liavo been using to iliscrodit us, is that ours 
is a communal movement. If tlie attempt of 97 per cent of the peopb' to unite and 
claim their just and h'gitiniato nglits can be described as ‘ communalism” what ”ism” 
is that which monopolises all public appointments and makes them a close preserve 
for a microsocopic minority of 3 per oout of tho jiupulatioii ? Do wo ask for 
separate or oxelusivo rights for any eoramunity or sect V Or have wo over said that 
we belong to a superior caste ami therefore should be given pruferential treatment in 
many matters All that we ask is that wo should bo given our duo share of political 
rigiits and public appointments. A minority community has boon, from time immo- 
morial, acting on tho basic assumption that it is a indvileged and exclusive caste 
superior to all other castes, that its members are Bluuievas and that it has manners 
and customs and a culture and civilisation which aro dilTorent and distinct from that 
of the 97 percent of tho fieoplo. It latter become alive to their rights and realiso 
the absurdity of tho claims of tho so-called superior caste and that is called 
“communalism”. I wisli tliat wo ahvays have that “comraunalism” as the cardinal 
principle of our life. 

Mr. RamaswaDd Naickcr then referred to tho rolativo position of tho Brahtoin 
and Non-Brahmin communities, before the Justice movement w^as started, in regard to 
education, Government aiipointmoiits, economic w^ell-being and social status, aud 
quoted facts and figures whicli show that the Brahmins enjoyed a privileged position 
out of all proportion to their population strength and stake in the country. He then 
asked what was tho present position, aud said in many respects it remained what it 
was 22 years ago. Our opponents say that tho Justice movement is a movement 
consisting of self-soekois and job-hunters. But what do wo actually find ? Prominent 
members of tho party have generally suffered much loss on account of tho movement. 
Some have lost their wealth, income, family prostigo aud so on. 
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In this connoction I should like to say a few words about our loador, the Rajah 
Sahob of Bobbin, who made the ^^roatost sacrifice for the sake of our party. When 
it was weak and disorf^janisod and soemod on the verp:e of complete annihilation, he 
carao to ns and utilised his wealth and onorfjy in an iiriinonse measure for unifying 
and strengthening the party. Though the Jlajah Saheh has losigned liis leadership, 
so far as I am concerned, I consider him still as the leader of our party. Strength 
of mind, intense attachment and loyalty to the party, a generous and self-sacrificing 

spirit—these are qualities wdiich I have always found and adrniiedin the Rajah Sahub. 

Even now I consider myself more as a woikcr willing to cany out his orders than 

anything else. I should also like to take this opportnnily of exprc'ssiiig grateful thanks 

to two of my beloved comrades, Mr, Soundarapandian and Mr. Vtswanatham. They 
have stood by me steadfastly through good icqtort aud lluough evil, and I cau never 
forgot their kindness. 

Lot us now consider our present position. Our opponents say that wo are 
reactionaries, that wo aro job-hunters, that we are p(>rsons who have no uational 
feelings that we belong to the party of zaraiiidars. How aro we reactionaries, I ask. 
Our basic principle in politics is that there sliould ho even-handed justice, equal 
rights and equality of opportunity to all. I ask whether the Congress whicli is 
the extreme^ political paity in this country has adopted this piinoiple. If so, hf)W 
is it that in the Congress to-day Brahmins have the dominating position and 
all others only the right to lift uj) their hands in ngreernent whoiiever they aro 
asked to do so ? 

In the political S])hero, if Congressmen say that foreigners .should be driven out 
of the country, do wo say that they .should * no ho V Wlooi Congress says it want.s 
Puma Swaraj do we say that we want only half Swaiaj or quarter Swaraj V U 
Congressmen say that the people should not he taxed, do wo say that they must bo 
taxed ? If Congre.ssraun say that all persons should know to Ji'ad and write, do wo 
say that one caste alone should read aud it is a crime if others do so V If Congress¬ 
men say that there should bo no caste differonc's and that all belong to one 
community, do we say that there should ho caste differences ? If Congressmen say 
that all Hindus uau enter temples without any re.strietion, do wo say tliat it is wrong V 
If Congre.ssmen say that members of all' castes, leligious and sects should have 
equal rights in regard to administration of Goveinrnent and that all obstacles in the 
way should be removed, do wo say that it should not be done V In what way then, 
arc wo reactionaries V Wo are accused of glamour for jobs. But have wu over 
asked that more than the due share should be given to u.sDaring the 17 
yearg of our regime to which community did wo lefuso it.s due slaie, 
or to which corLmuuity did w'e lessen its rightful sharer After all, what 
is wrong in aspiring for Government appointments V The salaries for tlie.se 
appointments are given from the taxes paid by the jieople, and they curry with 
them a good deal of power, responsibility and influence which cau be utilised to 
render service to the people. 

Mr. Ramaswami Naicker then analysed the moaning of I he word “nation" and 
pointed out its inapj)]icabi]ity to Indian eonditioins. As things stand at present, the 
centrifugal tendencies are greater than the centripetal ones. Buimaiis raised the cry 
“Burma for Buimaus" and cut themselves off from India. Oiissa and Bind had been 
created new provinces. Andiiras want to have a province of their own. Muslims of 
the North-West Frontier got a new province for fhemseivcs. It is strange that the 
Indian National Congr 0 .ss should give its seal of approval to tlie.se flssijiarous tenden¬ 
cies and still beat the big drum of “iiationahsm”. 

If Sindhis, Gujeratis, Bengalees, Audhras, Malayulis, etc,, cau sejiarate and have 
their own provinces and there is nothing non-national in it, why sliould tho demand 
of Tamilians, “Tamil Nad for Tarnilians", bo considered to bo against “nationalism" ? 
If Tamilians, who cannot tolerate their being exploited by Aryans, ask whether it is 
just or fair that there should be such exploitation, they aro acuiisoi of class-hatred, 
sedition, and treason to the “nation". Tho question i’s: Are we to put on the 
“nationalist” garb and efface ourselves, or aio wo to got frightened at the state of 
filings aud commit suicide ? 

In the political sphere, people aro being exploited in the name of “nationalism", 
even as in tho religious sphere the promise of “Moksha" is used to delude them. 

Refer ring to criticisms against the Justice Party, Mr. Ramaswami Naickor asked 
what was it that the Party hud done during the 17 years it had been in office whioh 
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stood iu the way of gettioj? Swaraj^ what was tlie harm they had done to the 
people, and what was the good they should have dene, but which they neglected to 
do ? Ho challenged any one to come forward arnl reply to these questions. 

Which was the I’arty that had worked for the last so many years for the removal 
of caste distinctiou.s and caste tyrannies ? Which was the Party that got for the 
Depressed Glasses the right to walk in tho streets where before they were forbidden 
to walk V Which was the Paity that gave communal representation V Which was the 
Party which spread education among De}>res.sed (Masses, provided them with all 
necessary facilities and conveniences and enable 1 them to get Government appoint¬ 
ments ? Was it not the Justioe Party V 

During the regime of tho .Tiistico Ministers, tlie expendituio on education was 
doubled. In a numhur of diqjartmonts, thoio was appreciable progress dining tho .Tustice 
regime. After they took up ofTice, the Justice Party took ste|)S to reduce salaries of 
Government servants by about a croro of rupees. They reduced taxation by about 
25 pur cent. When full power was not in tlieir liainis they liad lessened taxation 
and showed safisfactoi y progress in a rmrahor ol depaitrnc'nts. What more can anybody 
do V Look at that picture, and now took at this ! The present Congress Ministers who 
aie wojking under full piovinoial autonomy, have abolished a riurabor of schools, 
rai.sed school fees, taken aw.ay some of the facilities for educational advancomint 
enjoyed by the Depiessed Classes, levied new taxes, and laised loans. Within 18 
rnuiitlis they have bon owed 4 half croies. 

Congress Mimsters were now openly .saying that they did not have administrative 
experience. Ttui way in which tti(*y pass orders, change them, create new appoint¬ 
ments, show communal feeling in the matter of smdi aiipointmeuts, was well known 
to the public. Their co-operaticn with and suppoit of llritish Imperialism and their 
pledge to wreck the constitution stood in glaring contiuist. 

Referring to tho intioductiou of compulsory Hindi, he asked why, when the 
Congress Ministry hud been closing down schools on the ground that there was no 
rnonev, when 93 per cent of the people were not literate in their own mother-tongue, 
the alien language of Hindi sliould be compulsorily introduced. Did they promise to 
tho voters at any lime that they would lutioduec Hindi V In spite of the fact that 
any number of public meetings were hold protesting against compulsory Hindi, in 
spite of the fact that nearly 000 persons, including 75 women, had gone to jail, in 
spite of the fact that great Tamil scholais ha I j ointed out that Tamil language and 
culture would be, gu-aily all’ectcd by Hindi, still there has been no change in tlio 
altitude of Guveinmeiit. I ask, is this democracy V 

'Tile use of the Cnrnioal l.aw Amendment Ait, which they condemned before they 
took cp nflice, :lgala^l tho^e who merely shout ‘‘Long live I'amil” and “Down with 
Hindi’ and the heavy scnteiict'S and tines imposed on Anti-Ilmdi volunteers, the ill- 
treatment meted out to Anii-llmdi prisoners,—all these make us exclaim ‘^Is this 
democracy ?” 

Referring to the Wardha scliemo of education, Mro Naicker .said that it was a 
stiange and novel scheme unknown to the world till now, and it.s result would only 
be to ruin education itself. Gioat educational exjierts lead condemned the scheme, 
and yet serious efforts wore being made to j)ut it into juactice. 

As regards the |Ho|)osed Zamindari legi.slation, Mr. Naicker asked what was the 
object, of tho legi.slalion V Was it to do any good to the jieopie. Or w.as it to wreck 
vengeance on jjolilical opponents V 8ome of the legislative measures of the Congress 
Ministry icquiied amending measures soon after—so well were they drafted ! And 
one measure was in tlie law courts, tho legality of the measure being questioned. 
And now we had tho Zamindari legislation. Tlie laud, according to it, belonged not to 
tlie actual cultivator, but to the middlemen and rack-renters. 

To those who criticised the Zamindari leadership of the Justioe Party, it might be 
jiointed out that Zamindais had done uotliing for them.solves, they had been the losers 
rather than gainers. No big movement can bo run without money, and the Congress 
itself was nnanced by big wealthy capitalists like Mr. Diila and Mr. Jamualal Bajaj. 

Mr. Naicker stated that before Zamindari system was abolished, tho reign of priests 
should bo abolished. That was more urgent. 

Referring to the Labour Movement he said workers were thinking that the Non- 
Brahmin Movera'-iit and tlie Labour Movement were two distinct Movements. This 
was incorrect. They were one aud tho same. Before tho cajiitalist system could be 
removed, the priestly tyranny should go. For priesthood, unlike capitalism, was based 
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on birth. In an appeal to Non-Rrahmins in Govornmont service, Mr. Naicker said they 
had neglected to do thoir duty by the Movement and thereby done incalculable injury 
to the cause. They must lend thoir moral and financial support to the Movement. 

Appealing to the loaders of tlie Movement, he said they must sink all personal 

differences and work for the groat cause. Concluding, Mr. Ramaswami Naicker said : 

Great changes are ahead of us. At this time you have placed a very ordinary 

man as leader. I am not fit to advise the Tarty, but I should like to say 

that the one thing wo have to do is to bring about unity, unity, unity. We must 
strengthen our organisation. Wo must carry on piopagania on dignified lines. Wo 
should not show hatred or disliko towards anybody. Williuut fear wo must stand and 
fight for tho cause, like a soldier on the battle field, till the very end. 

Resolutions—2n<]. Day—Madras--30lh. December 1938 

The following rosolulions wore passed by tlio Conforeuco : — 

The Federation placed “on locord its higli and grateful appreciation of tho vahiablo 
services rendered to the iSoulli Indian J/iheral Feduiatiofi by tlio Raja Saheb of 
Robbili, as leader of tho Tarty.” 

“This Ooufoderation congratulates Sir A. namnsirarm on his appointment 

as Commerce Member of tlio (ioverninent of India”. 

Refor.ms in Cochin 

Kumararaja 717. A. Miithiah Chet liar moved the next risohitinn which was as 
following “This C'onfodeiation congratulates Jlis Highness the Maharaja of Cuehin 
and 8ir U. X. iShunmukham Clietl: on their lutioducing jes})onsil)le government in 
the Cociiiu State.” 

Co.NOliESS Toi.icv Attacivi;i» 

Mr. T. S. Nataraja Pdlai then moved the following resolutiuii “This Con¬ 
federation views with appiehcnsion the policy followed by the Congress Ministry in 
Madras in supiressing legitimate pohiical opposition and theieby endaugering tho 
healthy giowlh of jiutliarneiitary democracy.” 

Mr. C. D. Naijaqam moved the following resolutions and it was as follow'S ; 

“While tlie Congress Ministiy of Madias not raeiely tolerated but actually iticilud 
and encouraged open and vigorous |)ieketing (fi Zan/.ib'ar cdoves, godowns niid shops, 
it has lesorted to th(3 Ctiniiiia! Law’ Amendment Act lui the suj'piession of peace¬ 
ful and lawful dernonstiations of anli-Jlindi agitators. 

“Tho Ti'imo Minister in justitication of his failuie to sepaiatc the Judiciary fiom 
tho Executive stated tliat now’ that he, a popular icjnesentatuc' as ho called him¬ 
self, was in chargo of tlio administration, the need for such si'paraiion has dis¬ 
appeared, but has on another occasion asked how ho w’as to get on with tlio ad¬ 
ministration if such separation w’as efleeted, and has thereby given tho irapiessiou 
that tho subordinate magistracy were to servo as liandmaids of the executive of 
which ho is head and has tlioroby defiled the couise of justice. 

“On these and other grounds, this Confederation is of tlie opinion lliat tlio pre¬ 
sent Ministiy of Madras has forfeited all claims to be oonsideied as able, just and 
impartial adraiuistiatois and therefore calls ujiou all Dravidiaus to loimdiato tho lo- 
presontative character of thi.s Ministry.” 

Exl’loitation of States 

Mr. R. V. Chokalinqam moved tho fullow'ing resolution: “This Confoderatioo 
fully sympathises with the claims of State’s subjects fur constitutional advanco but 
depiocates outside exploitation of internal atlairs of ludiau States.” 

Re-forminq or Madras Army 

^ pie next resolution moved by Mr. P. V. Krishniah Choudhuri ran as follows : 
“This Confederation expresses its sincere conviction that it was unfair and unjust to 
the people of South India that the Madras Army should have been disbanded and 
strongly urges tho Goveruraent of India to take immodiuto stops to oulist suitable 
men from this Tresidency for the Infantry, Artillery and Air Force and thus re-form 
the old Madras army. This Confederation urges that recruitment to Indian Army 
only on a class basis is not a wiso and coDVonicut policy and the recruitment should 
also bo on a provincial basis.” 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Land Revenue 

Mr. N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar moved that “this Confederation urges the Govern¬ 
ment to immediately take steps to fix; land revenue on an equitable basis and that till 
then a reducHon of 33 and one-third per cent in land revenue should be granted”. 

Waudiia Scheme 

“This Confederation is of opinion that the Wardha Scheme of Education is injurious 
to the educational advancement of the people and impresses on the Government its 
duty to introduce free and compulsory elementary education in tho country.” 

Workers’ Aspirations 

Mr. N. V. NafAirajan moved that “this Confederation recognises tho workers as a 
class and pledges its active sympathy and support to help them iu all their legitimate 
aspirations and struggle for their progress and uplift.” 

Mr. Muthuli(i(j(i licddiar moved tho resolution : “This Confederation condemns tho 
policy of the (iuverum(3nt in systematically victimising nun-Bralimin otficors, both 
gazetted and non-gazotted, of tho Government, and making fresh appointments in dis¬ 
regard of communal justice and it further condemns tho action of the Government 
in dislianding College Admission Committees.” 

Mr. iV .Sankaran moved: ‘‘This Confederation is emphatically of opinion that tho 
Federal Scheme outlined in tho government of India Act of 1935 is highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory and therefore needs revisions in a manner acceptable to tho 8. I. L. F”. 

Mr. T. A. y. Nathan moved : “This Confodeiation oilers its congratulations 
to those men, women and children who sacrificed their freedom and went to jail to 
vindicate their right to preservo their mother-longue from alien influencos and calls 
upon tho people to oppose tlie introduction of Hindi by all constitutional 
methods open to them,” 

Bomhay Trades Bill 

Mr. C. Basudav moved : “This Confederation places on record its strong 
disapju’oval of tlie Bombay Trades Disputes Act recently passed as it includes 
provisions which constitute an tin warranto 1 invasion on the natural and just rights 
and privileges of tho workers with particular reference to the right to strike aud 
warns tho Madras and the Central Governments against introducing similar bills with 
the same or similar clauses.” 

OnJECTiVE or the Federation* 

The President then moved three resolutions from tho Chair relating to changes 
in tin* constitution of the S. 1. L. F, The main change, he said, was with regard to 
tho object of the Association. Tho object accoidiog to the existing constitution was 
the attainment of Dominion Status by all constitutional means. Ho moved that the 
object of tho Federation bo tho attainment of independence for the country. He said 
that tho change was iieces.sary. 

Attack in the Madras Mini.stuv 

Mr. Albert Jesudasa^i moved that “this Confederation places on record its 
emphatic opinion that the Congress Ministry in Madras lias by its maladministration 
and its policy of repression of civil liberties, lost the cunlidoiico of tho country.” 

Other Rusolutions 

On the motion of Mr. Khadcr Bhava, tho Confederation adopted a resolution 
deploring tho riots that took [dace recently in Burma and urging tlie Madras Govern¬ 
ment to .secure compensation for the sullorers from Madras. 

“Tho policy of tho Government in regard to minority communities” was criticised, 
Tho Confederation assured Muslims, Adi-Dravidas, Indian Christians and Anglo- 
Indians that their interests would bo “jealously safeguarded by it.” 

Resolutions wore also passed iirotesting against tho use of tho prefix “Sri” by the 
Government before proper names ; condemning tho use of tho term “Harijans’'^ for 
the Depressed Classes ; urging tho cancellation of tho G. U. allowing local boards to 
hang Gandliiji’s portrait along with that of His Majesty tho King-Emperor ; asking 
tho Govornmont to provide facilities for “A” class prisoners to take oil-bath at least 
once a week and condemning putting women picketers in “C” class. 



The Indian Christian Conference 

Twenty-third Session-Madras—30lh. December 1938 

Presidential Address 

Tho twenty-third annual sc'ssion of the All India Onnferenco of Indian 
Christians coraraoncod at the Aloraorial Hall, Paik Town, Madias on tho 30th. 
December 1938 under the piesidenoy of Dr. fL C. Mookherjoa. 

Deivan Bahadur S. E. h'unganndhan., weloomiii^^ tho dolo'^uiles, inferred in 
appreciative terms to tho woik of the Con^uess Ministries and said : ‘'Wo in Madras 
viewed with satisfaction tho assumption of otiico hy tho Coii^m’i'Ss ]*arty last year 
and aro glad that our contideneo in the Congress Ministry has neon so far justitied. 
The Madras Oovernraont’s policy of Proliilution has particularly recoivoil tho uiillui- 
siastic approval of the entire Christian community.” 

Dr, 11. C. Moolmrjoc\ in tho course of his presidential address, said 

Since tlie assumption of (‘ffu'e hy the Congress which claims to rt'prest'nt the omnion 
of political India, we find that in tlie following seven provinei's it has suceoeaed in 
capturing power : Piorabay, Noith West Frontier Province, ITiiitod I’lovince, Pihar, 
Central Provinces, Orissa and Madras. It has also formed a coalition ministry in 
Assam while in Sind the Alla I3ux Cabinet depends on Congiess siij)jejrt for it.s 
existence. It is only in tho J’unjab and Bengal, (wo joedominanily Muslim provinces, 
that wo find Nou-Congioss Ministries. The Congre.ss ideal is the basis of work in 
all the nine provinces where the Congress has a say in the wotk of administration. 
Even in tho two Alon-Congress provinces, tho ameliorative moasuies already adopted 
or proposed to bo introduced follow tho ('ongross piogiamme veiy closely. J’his 
may be regarded as tho bi'st possible evidence that the programme of woik framed 
by tho Congress is one which has wide appeal for the Indian mind and also that 
it meets, more or less successfully, tho political and economic needs of our country 
as a whole. 

Probably the most outstanding characteii^fic of the Indian Naticnai Congn'ss as a * 
political body lies in the fact that it has .succeeded in biingiiig nndnr one eommmi tla;t 
such opposite elements as eajitains ot industry and cultivatois of the soil, Capila''sts 
such as bankers and mill-owners and cornmums's. inteilei.-tuals and llIlt(.‘lat(^^, cr.user- 
vatives and socialists. J’lohuidy tlie r<'a.‘^on underlying ibis union liitwd-n individuals 
piofessing such widely divcigent political views is that liu' Congress has hi'on so 
long the only impoitant mcdinm for the expression of nationalistic views of all 
complexions. The as.sumption of leadorshii» in constitutional activities and the re.s- 
pODsihilities coniingerit tlieieon are gradually acting as disiutograting factois. It is 
probable tliat in the long run in India as in the countries of the West new political 
parties based on (■eonomic causes will tend to come into existence. 

Congiess Ministers aio now faced with many difTicnlties some of which are of 
their own making. In the past wlien tho Congress loaders liad very little hone of 
capturing office tiicy made all kinds of promises to peasants and industiial laoour. 
To day these peojdes demand the fulfilment of those pledges. Liberals, Moderates, 
Zamintlars and mill-owners all realise tho de.sirability of readjustments in rent, 
reveniK? and wages which aim at gradually improving tho ecouonic position of both 
agricultural and industrial labour. The extreme elements aro demanding immediate 
fulfilment of tho old pledges witfi the result that we have kishan maichos and 
lightning strikes. Individuals who are embarrassing Congros.s Ministers by preaching 
class hatred and thus creating communal tension are also not wanting. 

Tho responsibilities of office Iiave compelled Congress Ministers to rocogniso tho 
necessity of maintaining law and order, and in practically every Congress province 
tho Ministers have boon forced not only to administer stern w^arnings to those who 
preach violence and incite communalism but, now and again, they have had recourse 
to those repressive Jaws which they had criticised so bitterly in tho past. Tho adop¬ 
tion of such stops lias had the effect of creating a split in the Congress ranks so that 
we now have a Right and a Left Wing. Extremists of all types and socialists are 
gradually tending towards the adoption of communism as their political gospel, while 
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moderates are gradually becoming more and more conservative in their outlook. 
Congress Ministers have, on account of their adoption of so-called repressive measures, 
been charged with inclining to the Right and It has been stated more than once that 
oven their day-to-day work is being greatly embarrassed by constant pressure from 
the Left. The conflict which in the past took place between the British Executive 
and Indian opinion has now assumed the form of a strugg'o between the Right and 
the Left Wings insido the Congress fold. The Congress Right is composed of the 
middle class and capitalists while the Congress Left is composed of agricultural and 
industrial labour. The Right lias become so Right that it would not object to main¬ 
tain collaboration with Groat Britain permanently—a lesson driven home by the 
plight of Abyssinia, Czoohoslovakia and China. 

The aim of both tlie parties is said to be the same viz., the attainment of complete 
independence. The Flight would like to do what is possible witliin the present limits 
of autonomy to improve tho lot of the masses while the Left would recklessly adopt 
any measure to secure tho same end by quickening tho rate of progress. Probably 
it is through the groat influence of Mahatma Gandhi and tho universal respect ho 
commands that an open broacii has so far been avoided. But it is doubtful if 

Mahatma’s influence will servo much longer in keeping together these discordant 

elements. 

All impartial observers are bound to acknowledge that tho Congress Ministers are 
making every effort to servo their countrymen and are honestly striving to do so 
within tho limits of tho constitution. Recognising the fact that in India to benefit 
tho masses means to benefit tho peasantry, every Provincial Government Is 
endeavouring to improve tho lot of the cultivator by taking stops to reduce revenue 
or to prevent further increase of rent and by introducing legislation to alleviate rural 
indchtednp.ss. 

I fool that India owes a very great debt of gratitude to tho Right Wing of 

the Congress and to such leaders of this group as Messrs. Rajagopalachariar, 

Kliaro, Govinda Baifav Pant, Sri Krishna Sinha and Biswauath Das who 
have to meet opposition botli from without and within. I can well imagine 
the difliculties they have to encounter from within their own ranks. I also admire 
the uniform lovolheadodness with which the Congress High Command has laid down 
its policy, tho loyalty with whicli it has stuck to its programme and its insistence on 
following it out in every Congress province. Compromise is tho very life of politics 
hut tho danger whicli constantly besets it is tliat it raiglit go too far. Much ink has 
been split in attempting to prove that tho Congress High Command which is dictating 
an All-India policy is tending towards Fascism. As against this, wo must remember 
that in order to avoid all eliances of intorprovincial friction and to have a united 
Indi:, we ouglit to havo a uniform policy in matters fundamental, with variations, of 
course, to suit local conditions. This much-needed uniformity In policy can be expected 
only from a central All-India body and tho High Command is tho organisation devised 
to servo such a purpose. 

Wliilo I do not suggest that all Left Wingers are communists, I do hold that tho 
demand for rapid progress is so insistent all over our country that, unless special care 
is exorcised, there is always present a likclihoovl of tho Loft Wing as a group inten- 
sibly drifting into communism. One thing more has to bo romembored, namely, that it 
is easier to win poi)ularity by the advocacy of spectacular measures tlian by day-to- 
day, drab but useful work, fir ogress in wliich is so slow as to e.scape public notice. 
The lure of public applause is so strong with a certain typo of mind that unless 
special precautions arc taken, the temptation to advocate and adojit extreme views Is 
almost irresistible. Professing tlie faith we do, wo cannot peimit ourselves to bo 
identified with the Loft Wing which has, of late, manifested a lamentable tendency 
towards class war and communism. 

The Right Wing of the Congress which is now in power has secured the admira¬ 
tion of an overwhelmingly largo section of tho public by reason of the wisdom and 
sanity it has displayed in handing some very delicate situations and the firmness with 
which it has maintained law and order without however refusing to recognise the 
claims of either tho cultivator or industrial labour to better treatment. No one can 
prophesy how long tliis section of the Congress will remain in power to dictate and 
to implement its policy. A fear which always haunts mo is that tho forces of dis¬ 
ruption now constituting tho Left wing may piove too strong for it. Lot us all hopo 
that both the Wings will realise the very important fact that the Congess will lose its 
commanding position in the domain of Indian politics if there is a split within itself. 
49 
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The Right Wing can always profit by the constant pressure of the Left Wing in 
order to press onwards with its programme for benefiting the masses with such ra¬ 
pidity as may be consisent with the political well-being of the country. Under these 
circumstances it will continue to serve the most useful purpose of acting as a bake on 
the Left Wing’s hasty and premature policy of radical reform. 

1 am aware that here and there some dissatisfaction has been felt as to the way 
in which certain provincial Congress Governments have treated or, arc suppored to 
have treated our community. Not having moved outside Bengal and Assam, I am 
not in a position to make any pronouncements on such a matter. It has been sug¬ 
gested that in certain cases at least, these complaints have emanated from people who 
failed to secure from the respective Congress Governments favours they had solicit¬ 
ed. Without attaching undue importance to this particular type of explanation, I am 
consoled to find that apart from such charges against Congress ministers, our brothers 
in faith have borne eloquent testimony to the good work done in some of these 
provinces. 

If the analysis of the situation in the Congress which I have ventured to put bo- 
fore you is on the whole correct and I for one cannot find any reason against it, 
1 hold that the Right AVing of the Congress with its policy of maintaining law and 
order combined with its policy of progress in improvement in every department of 
Indian life has an undeniable claim to our loyal support. For instancos^of unjust treat¬ 
ment which are comparatively few and far between, we must hold the rank and file res¬ 
ponsible. In a huge country like ours, these must inevitably occur and they slunild 
not be permitted to disturb our equanimity of temper or change our general attitude 
towards it. If our desire ii to prevent the repetition of such regrettable incidents, 
the remedy lies in our hands. No attempt should bo made from any direction either 
individually or through any Christian organisation to discourage those momber.s of 
our community whoso inclinations lead them to join the Congress openly. That seems 
to me the only way to Influence the Congress and to help it in shaping its policy 
towards our community. AVe have been repeatedly assured that our presence in 
Congress ranks is more than welcome. The Congress party has guaranteed “to every 
citizen of India, of every caste and creed, the right of free expression of opinion, 
free association and combination, freedom of consoieuco and tho right freely to pro¬ 
fess and practise his religion subject to public order and morality. It also guarantees 
the protection of the culture, language aud the spirit of tho minorities and 
affirms that all citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, 
creed, sex and that no disability shall attach to any citizens by reason of 
his or her religion, caste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. A policy 
of segregation would be fatal to our intere.sts as a coramuDity. To stand 
outside the Congress organisation and then to accuse it of injustice without making 
any effort to set matters right seems neither just nor fair. If tho views i have 
expressed above regardiug our attitude towards tho Cougress are accepted by 
the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, tlieu it is incumbent on this body 
to make definite pronouncement for tho information of tho Congress on the one hand 
and for the guidance of those members of oui comnnmity who wish to join the 
Congress on the other. 

Similarly, our representatives in the different provincial legislatures should be 
allowed full discretion to act in ways calculated to best servo the Interests of our 
motherland and our community and the former should always come first. Constant 
demands for special privileges and special facilities for our Community, requests 
which as any one having experience of legislation must be aware cannot, under 
ordinary circumstances, be granted, should not be put forward by us either individually 
or through our representatives. Nor can Congress be blamed if such requests are 
not complied with for they come not from a single but a multiplicity of quarters. 
It should, however, be insisted on that our representatives should raise their voice in 
protest whenever injustice is done to us as a community. They should be instructed 
to oppose separate electorates and the system of nomination, for these are calculated 
to perpetuate disunion amongst the different communities as well as to prevent har¬ 
mony among them. 

Instead of saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards lei us in the 
language of Dr. Asirvatham, our brother in faith who, I understand, is the Professor 
of Politics •. and Public Admiuistratiou lu the University of Madras say, “1 am 
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both aa Indian and a Christian because there is no inner contradiction 

between the two.” 

Even a cursory glance at history will show that it is a long and monotonous 
record of struggle between races and nationalities, religions and sects and between 
different schools of thought. In a less pronounced way there has been what 
practically amounts to warfare between trade guilds and professional unions. Probably 
the most rocetit and the cruolleat of all such contests is what Marx has called “class 
war.” Both as Christians and realists, we cannot afford to shut our eyes to the fact 
that there are exploiting and exploited classes leading to class antagonism all over the 
world. In India this has taken the form of antagonism between landlord and tenant, 
lender and borrower, capital and labour, employer and employee. 

Christianity cannot but condemn the exploitation of man by man and of class by 
class. Christians must fight to i)rotoct the exploited because according to our faith the 
most precious things iu man are his personality and his soul and these must not be 
degraded for purposes of exploitation. The way of escape, however, does not lie 
in communism. It is true there is no class war so fas as labour is concerned in 
Boviot Russia, because communism there has assumed the form of State Capitalism. 
Only those [jiofessional and trade associations are permitted to exist which fmd the 
approval of the State. The charge brought by many critics against the communist 
State is that by perfecting a system of tyranny all its own it has gradually 
transformed free labour into servitude and has, therefore, become an agency for 
oppression and exploitation. 

The proof lies in the fact that under communism, little attention is paid to the 
interests of the workers as individuals, all the energy being spent for tho glorificatiou 
of tho collective, lii other words, tho value of the personality and soul of man is 
utterly lost sight of. Communi.sm recognises no valid objections to the sacrifice of 
tho soul and body of men for the attainment of economic prosperity. Christianity 
cannot agree to this. 

Radically dilTorunt though tho ideologies of the capitalistic and communistic schools 
of political and economic thought are from the Christian point of view their ultimate 
effect upon the individual seems to be the same. The personality of man and his 
soul tend to bo submerged in both these ^sterns. 

I believe tho time has como when Christians as a body must pronounce their 
verdict on the merits of tho issues involved. We should recognise no class 
distinction. Before our religion, man is neither a noble nor a proletarian. Reconciliation 
between the rich and the poor ou tho basis of submissiveness on the part of those 

who are ofipressed or exploited cannot consistently be advocated by any follower of 

the Man of Sorrow.',. Humility has to bo preached but not to the exploited who 
have tasted this bitter cup to "the very dregs for centurie?. If preached auywhere, 
it should be preached to tho exploiters. Kternal life is the heritage of man, not of a 

class. All differences are levelled in tho face of death aud eternity. Only man and 

his rights remain and proper regard has to bo paid to them. 

Tho question we have to face is wiiat wo can do to bring about economic 
justice V To my mind wo have to offer our loval co-operation to that party 
which is consistently and continuously putting forth its best efforts for ameli¬ 
orating the lot of the masses, a party the political programme of which is based 
on economic considerations. Lot us thank God that to-day such a party has 
come into existence in India and that party, as wo must all be aware, is the 
Congress Party. It is trying its best to hold the balance oven between the 
claims of capital and labour, landlord and tenant. I honestly believe that it is 
the only All-India party which is in a position to implement such a programme 
and I commend our co-operation with it in all possible directions. 

It is with considerable hesitation that I venture to offer you ray remarks on 
the question of Federation. At Lucknow towards the end of November this year, 
the Congress President is reported to have stated that, “India would not accept 
a constitution framed by foreigners.” Almost every thoughtful man feels that 
Federation is the only practical method for uniting the diverse and conflicting 
elements in the political world of India. So far as I can gather, the Congress 
is not opposed to the principle of Federation but only to the method proposed 
by tho British Parliament. 

Under the present scheme, tho Lower House of tho Federal legislature would 
contain 33 per cent representatives nominated by tho States while the Upper 
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House would conlaia 40 per cent. There seems to be some justification for 
the^ view that there would thus come into existence a solid couservativo bloc 
which would probably stand in the way of democratic and progressive legislation. 
If there is difforeuce of opinion between tho two houses or again, if there is 
a joint sitting, the nominees of tho Princes and other unprogrossive groups will 
easily bo able to oppose successfully any popular measure. If Indian provinces 
want any progressive legislation, this could not be enacted without tho co¬ 
operation of this conservative group. Tho Princes would thus bo in a position to 
dictate tho policy of British India. 

Tho represontativos of tho State according to tho Congress should not be 
nominated for the good reason that if our vast exj)oriouco has taught us any 
lesson, it is that, with honourable exceptions which are few, nominated members 
insensibly tend to integrate, cohere, and form a solid conservative body which 
vory often successfully blocks all attempts at improvement. I must confess 
that our experience' in this direction has not always bivn very encouraging and I 
can fully sympathise with the ap])relieu.sious of tJiosc who are opposing 
Federation on this ground. 

It is also equally true that by insisting on liaving elected representatives of 
States only in tlie Federal logbslatare, the neces.sity of the piinciple of eduction 
in the choice of representatives will Jiave to be recognised ainj wiih if, all States 
whether progressive or othorwiso will liavo made a very long stej) foiward 
towards representative government. All these reasons incline me to suiq-ort tho 
Congress demand for a home-made, acceptable vaiictv of Federation, ^yc have 
already expressed our disapjtroval of the foilural sclunno us s^t forth in ‘he 

Government of India Act of 19.)5 in the form of a resukUiou carried unanimously 

at our last Annual Confereuce held in Calcutta. 

My greatest objection to_ separate electorates is tliat it [irovents us from 
coming into close contact with the other communities. Under the guidaneo of our 
old leaders some of whom have left us, we as a community have always opposed 

special electorates which were forced on us against oui wishes. TJie existing 

system of communal electorates has turned India into a house divided against 
itself. My predecessors have pointed out, year after your, to wliat extent our 
community lias been a loser by the adoption of this s}stern of seijurato 
1 ‘loctorates. 1 think it desirable 'that we should go on ap]»caling ro{)eatedly to 
the leaders of all communities to put forth .strenuous uni united efforts to 
remove this blot on the fair name of our country at the very next opportunity. I 
was more than gratified to find that last year wo'iulormei tin* Indian public through 
one of our resolutions, our sentiments on this very important matter. 

Everyone will agree with me when 1 say tliat to-day we aic living in an age of 
]»ower politics—a fact referred to recently by Ihirulit Jawaharlul Nchiii when he drew 
tho attention of his audience to “tlio fatal game that Jajian is jhaying to-day and tho 
lioll which the Nazis and Fascists are living to create in KuKtjte.” Whulever our 
opinion regarding the Japanese, the Fascists and the Nazi.s, theie is no doubt that 
they are working in close co-oj>eration with one anotlior for the attainment of com¬ 
mon ends. The psychology of all the three powers is the .same. They believe in war 
and the threat of war as the most successful means for joalising their ambitious. 
Their past record clearly reveals the fact that the political and economic freedom of 
other nations and specially of weaker nations, finds no place in their code of national 
morality. We have already made appreciable progress in our march to freedom. 
India’s problem is how to preserve herself from dismemberment and slavery so tliat 
she might go on her way uninterruptedly, for which, we have to remain inside the 
British Commonwealth. 

Tho gravity of the international situation should, in my opinion, liavo tho cfi'ect of 
binding us closer to Britain. Tho imperialism of the old'^type against which political 
India had raised its voice is quite different from tho impelialism embodied in tho 
British commonwealth of to-day. Brute force is something to bo reckoned with in 
these days of totalitarianism and we should throw all our weight on the side of main- 
taiiiiug Indian co-opeiation with Great Britain on an equal footing, the realisation of 
which may take some time. Let us by all means secuie as much freedom as we can, 
bat let ub not forget for one moment, the risks to which we shall be exposed from 
aggressive nations, the moment we cut oil our connection with Great Britain. Our 
aim should be copartnership with, and not complete severance from, Great Britain 
at this stage. 
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Probably the worst feature in Indian political life to-day is the gradually growing 
spirit of communalisra. In my visits to the rural areas of Bengal, I have been 
grieved to see in one and the same village a Government aided Primary school, a 
Hindu Pathsala, a Muslim Muktab and, in some places, oven a Primary school for 
children belonging to the backward communities. So far as the securing of posts 
under Government is concerned, there has been, what I would venture to call, a 
division of spoils according to communal strength. To such an extent has this gone 
that the question of tho eflicient dischargo of duties which alone can ensure success 
in administration, has receded into tho background. 1 am of ojduion that tho bitter¬ 
ness which prevails to-day is often duo to notliing but ignorance and prejudice 
fur the lemoval of which there is only one remedy, namedy, education under proper 
conditions. 

Expenditure on education is now controlhid by putilic opinion. At present, want 
of education and political foiosight arc often ies|)onsibIe for tho establishment of 
communal iuslitutioiis, Ci'iities of education with a broad and liberal outlook, simply 
because they are not maintained on communal lines, often go without financial sup- 
))Ort or receive it inadequately and yet these are exactly the institutions wliich should, 
under a better state of things, receive Government patronage. As soon as any attempt 
to guide educational policy in the interests of the country as a whole is rnaho, it is 
nearly always stultified by those whoso interest it is to maintain their hold on the 
ignorant masses by an ajipoal to communal prejudices. Sriiools and colleges instead 
of bidng used as a traiuuig giound for a ftiiuie united India are thus turned into a 
battlodield where communal issues are decided. 

vStanding outside those contlictiug interests, Christian institutions aro practically 
free from communal control as c.xercised through reactiouaiy agencies. Communal 
considerations play no part in the framing of liner educational jiolicy. Here young 
people of all communities have au ofiportuuity of ra(*eting one another in an at- 
mo.sphero of lU'ason and good will, of understanding cacdi other's point of view, of 
learning the lesson of toleration and. most important of all, tho moral obligation to 
recognise the claims of an individual or a community winch for reasons beyond its 
contiol, is not in a position to demand its dinus with sufTicient vocileruusness and to 
draw attention to and obtain icdross for its just grievances. This service has been 
rendoied to Gioater India ever since Cliristiau insututions were brought into existence. 
As days go on, their contiol is passing more and more from the hands of our foreign 
friends into those of Indian Christians. Let us see that we maintain fully and if 
possible in a better manner, tho great tiaditiou we have inherited from our worthy 
predccossois in this field of woik. To do this we should in filling up vacancies on 
their staff, always try to secuie the services of men and \Yomeii not because they aro 
Chiistiaus but bec.mso they are effioieut. 

In India, ceituin gioups have been recognised as minority communities and their 
interests liave been soiieht to bo safeguarded by legislation. We are one of the 
smallest among ilieni. Yet by loason of our comparatively high average education and 
by the synthesis w’e have e.-)tablishod between tlie culture of the West and the East 
and which, though admittedly defective, is still more satisfactoiy than what is 
observable among other communities, we are qualified to occupy the position of 
natural leadeis of Indian minority communities. This position of leadership is ours if 
only we put foith our liands aud seize what, for all practical pin poses, is withiu 
our grasp. Wo have, however, no moral right to attempt to occujiy this coveted 
nosition unless and untill wo are jirejiared to offer other minorities the necessary 
leadership wliich, as I understand it, includes among others tJio following very 
essential thing. 

Wo have to show by our example that W3 aro really desirous of so comporting 
ourselves as to make the gradual emergence of a united India a possibility. Wo 
have to give up of our own accord all claims to preferential treatment as a minority, 
that is to say, as a weak and helpless community as the only means of preserving 
our separate entity. In other words vre have to merge our interests in the larger 
interests of India as a whole. We have to demonstrate by our actions that we have 
such confidence in the sense of justice of our countrymen that wo refuse the special 
protection offered by our lulors that iu order to occupy our rightful position we rely 
solely on our efficiency. It is more than possible. I am prepared to go so far as to 
admit that it is inevitable that at tho beginning as a community we may meet with 
injustice in certain matters. It would bo our duty iu such circumstances to fight 
with the selfish majority communities but in all such cases we should fight our 
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battles ourselves aud not call in the help of outsiders. Some one must pay the price 
which as I have just suggested may bo a stiff one, for unity and what is more 
natural than that this price should be paid by the community which seeks leadership. 
This much coveted position carries along with it unjileasant duties and heavy 
responsibilities which have to be disohaiged. As leaders of the minority communi¬ 
ties, wo should remember that there can bo no real unity in a mechanical mixture 
of elements as we find among the different races and religious of India to-day. Such 
unity may only be looked for in what may bo called a chemical compound the 
composition of which is necessarilly homogeneous. For real unity among diverse 
elements and contlicting interests the one thing necossaiy is that all minority 
communities including ours should be absorbed by and made an integral part of the 
Indian nation so as to form a homogeneous whole. We should realiso the fact that 
the temptation to maintain independent existence is not calculated to ensure either 
lasting peace or thorough union aud knowing this to be so—are we prepared to bo 
the first to undergo this G.vperienc0 of absorption w^hich let me warn you in advance 
is not likely to be a pleasant one ? 

Let us face this questiou honestly and then decide whether wo are prepared to 
immolate our interests at the altar of unselfish service to our country. By doing so 
we shall sot an enviable examide to all other minorities and demonstrate our fitness 
to occupy the positiou of leaders in matters political in tlio communal minded India 
of to-day. Aru we piepared to accept this challougc ourselves aud in behalf of the 
province we are repieseutiug hero to-day V 

Refolutions—Second Day—Madras—31st December 1938 

OuJECT or The Conference 

After passing a condolence resolution, the Confeienco passed the following resolu¬ 
tion at its adjoinned meeting to-day. Mr. B. L. Ralha Ham moved the following 
resolution 

“Whereas it is desirable that the objects and purposes of the A11-India Conference 
of Indian Christians, aud its related Indian (ffiristian Associations sliould bo made 
clear wdth a view to remove misunderstanding aud confusion ; 

“It is heieby resolved that, in the opinion of the Conference, the following state¬ 
ment accurately states its positiou : (1) The Conference is not an organisation, pledged 
to a policy of communalism, but, on the other band, it desires to tlirow its influence, 
on the side of eiadicatiou of all forms of communalism. (2) The Conforonco is uot a 
separate political party. It does not wish to advocate the formation of a sejiarata 
political party of Ohiistians in India, leaves iis members free to join the various 
political parties in India, according to their individual convictions, exoicising their 
influence within these parlies. (3) The Confeienco recognises, however, that ludiau 
Christians are given a separate position in the Constitution of India as a minority 
group. This and other circumstances have unfortunately made it a separate social and 
economic entry. 

“This Conference is, therefore, primarily concerned (a) To see that Christian 
citizens are not debarred, or rostraiued, from having their duo share iu the service of 
of India in all spheres of life on account of their Faith and as a minority group, (b) 
To strive to improve the economic and social status of Chiisiians and (c) To inculcate 
in them an abiding love for their Motherland and a dotormiuatiou to serve her, uplift 
her, and to join with their countrymen in making her free and great.” 

HurpoRT FOR Prohibition 

Bishop Tarcfdar moved the following resolution : “This Conference, once more, 
expresses its complete agreement with the policy of introducing Prohibition adopted 
by several Provincial Governments. A demand has been made in some Christian 
circles that the use of the fermented wine for sacramental purpose should bo exempted 
from the operations of the Prohibition Acts, by statutory provisions. After careful 
enquiry this Conference declares that a large majority of Protestant opinion in the 
country is fully satisfied with the declared policy and established practice of the 
Provincial Governments, whereby free licence or authority is given to the clergymen 
for use of fermented wine in those Churches where custom or religious conviction 
so require.” 

Contact with Congress ihgh Command 

The General Secretary, Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram^ brought to the notice of 
the Conference that there was a general feeling among the Indian Christian 
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community that tho Conforence should take steps to bo in touch with the 
Congress High Command, so that the general grievances of^ the community 
might be redressed, lie said that this subject had been raised by one of 
the Provincial Associations and also by a member in a letter to him. He 
suggested that tho Conference might consider tho question and a definite resolution 
passed. An informal discussion ensued in which several delegates participated. The 
following resolution was then adopted 

“This Conferenoe resolves to appoint a committee of five to discuss with the 
Congress High Command and other parties in power in tho provinces, if and when, 
in the judgment of the Executive Committee of the Conference, it is necessary, in 
the interests of tho community, to negotiate on an all-India basis. 

The following were elected as members of the Committee : Dr. II. C. 
Mukherjee, Messrs. B. Ti Rallia Ram. J. S. Malelu of Bombay, D. H. Ramachandra 
Rao of Bangalore and l*rof. Ahmed Shah of Lucknow. 

Removal of Illiteracy 

Dr. C. J. Chakko (the Punjab) moved the following resolution : 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference, the removal of illiteracy is one of tho 
most urgent and pressing problems of the Indian Nation. 

(b) The steps, however, taken, so far, are wholly inadequate to remedy the 
situation. It therefore urges all Provincial Oovornraeuts to take immediate and 
effective measures to meet this need. 

(c) In this connection, the attention of the country is drawn to the promotion 
of literacy amongst adults through such methods as those of Dr. Labauch and 
others. 

(d) The Conference rospectfully suggests that the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet will kemove many difficulties and it earnestly requests the leader of tho 
Nation to consider this proposal dispassionately in the larger interests of the 
country. 

(e) The Conference in particular calls upon the Provincial Indian Christian 
Associations as well as Church organisations to engage in an intensive campaign 
to make the Indian Church literate. The adoption of Roman script for this purpose 
is earnestly recommended. 

Mr. S. E. Jiu7iijnnnthan suggested that tho resolution might be split up into 
two sections, one relating to the removal of illiteracy and tho other to the Roman 
script. The introduction of tho Roman script would lead to great controversies. 
Jlo moved that clause (d) and the second sentence of clause (e) be deleted. 

The amended resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Communal Prohlem 

Rev. A. 3/. Dalaya of Peshawar moved the following resolution 

“This Conference deeply regrets that no solution has yet been found for com¬ 
munal divergences. It humbly and respectfully urges the leaders of the Nation to 
renew their eflbrts towards a just settlement in the larger interests of the country. 
For its own part as a small, but otherwise important minority in India, it is 
prepared to accept joint electorates with or without reservation of seats, as may be 
decided upon for India as a whole. 

Demand to Amend Marriage Act 

Mr. Balasinga Satya Nadar moved the following resolution : “This Conference 
draws the attention of the Government of India to the necessity of amending the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act of 1872, in order to remedy the defects revealed in 
its application, since its enactment, and to make it more suitable to the present 
condition of the Christian community and authorises the Geueial Secretary of the 
Conference in co-operation with the National Christian Council to approach the 
Government of India on the subject. The Conference further empowers a committee 
consisting of Rai A. C. Mukerji, Mr. S. 0. Mukerji, Mr. P. Chenchiah, Mr. P. 
PoDoiah, Mr. S. Balasingam Batya and Mr. Suryavamnshi and the General i^cretary 
with power to co-opt to formulate a draft Bill amending the Act, to submit it to 
the Provincial Indian Christian Associations for their opinion, in co-operation with 
the National Christian Council to determine its final form and join the National 
Christian Council in pressing the Government of India to promote an amending 
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Bill in the Central Legislature as a Government measure or if the Governmeut so 
advises, to take steps to have it introduced as private.” 

Rural Ciirtstian Communities 

Mr. Zacharias next moved the following resolution 

“The Conference has heard with deep regret that in some parts of India, rural 
Christian communities are being subjected to inequitable treatment or are deprived 
of rights and privileges to which they are entitled. It calls upon all provincial 
and affiliated Associations to exercise special vigilance in this direction and to 
make a thorough-going study of disabilities of Indian Christians. The results of 
their investigations should be formulated into a statement and sent to the (leneral 
Secretary of the All-India Indian Christiana, not later than 3()th. October, 1039, and 
a consolidated report on the subject be represented to the Oonfererice for discussion 
and determination of steps necessary to remedy the situation. 

Constitution of Christian Federation 

A resolution was adopted approving the proposal for the appointment of a 
joint committee of Roman Cathobes and Protestants to deal with such matters as 
were common to the Christum community as a whole. 

The Conference also decided to abandon the proposal to enlist members directly 
to the AJi-India (Conference, which would continue to be a Federation of Indian 
Christian Associations but with freedom to co-opt a limited number of members, 
in accordance with the constitution. The Conference, however, urged upon the 
affiliated associations, the adoption of a four-anna membership, with a view to 
establishing wider contact with the Christian community. 

The Conference accepted the invitation to hold its next session at Hyderabad 
in 1939 and then terminated. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Thirteenth Session—New Delhi—28th December 1938 

The thirteenth Session of the All India Women’s Conference was hold at Now 
Ilelhi on the 28th December 1938, under the presidoney of Ram Lakshmihai 
Eajivade. lii the couise of the address the Ram said that the pro¬ 
gramme of constructive [lohtics should be such as to meet the criticism of Mr. 
dawaharlal Nehru that the Conference was a wholly bourgeois organisation. She 
accepted the criticism in so far as it meant that the Conference was not making any 
marked efTort to serve or to come into vital contact with the real mass of Indian 
women. The Rani observed. “You and 1 will gladly agree with Pandit Nehru’s 
claim that the present awakening among w'omcn is due more to what the Congress 
has beeu doing than to our Coufercnce. Naturally the woman in the house is the 
first to be aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious burdens 
to rescue. We owe a debt of gratitude to the Congress for these peaceful 
earthquakes and the consequent entry of women into the highest positions in 
public life.” 

“But Pandit Nehru was not so realistic or so fair when he suggested that what* 
ever work this organisation had done was vitiated by the fact that it is a bourgeois 
body. The Congress has been, and still largely is, predominantly bourgeois in com¬ 
position-even after fifty years of incessant work.” 

Though “indirect action” was useful and necessary, the Rani said, they could not 
secure tneir rightful place by the work of institutions like the Congress until their 
work became more direct, more fundamental and more strenuous. 

In order to achieve this end, the K-ini advised the Conference firstly to widen the 
basis of its constitution so as to include, along with other reconstructive activities 
for women and children, political activities of a non-party and constructive nature. 
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A clear decIaratioD of their unity with many of the political parties in India regard¬ 
ing the accepted goal of independence for India ehouid be made forthwith. Although 
this would be a mere declaration of political faith, it would have an immense effect 
on the prestige of the Association. Secondly, this declaration should be supplemented 
by a national effort to explain to Indian women, wherever their organisation could 
reach then, why and how far the form of Government affected their lives, whv the 
present form of government was unsatisfactory, how little had been given to them, 
now much remained to ha taken and how tho average women could help in the taking 
of it. Thirdly, as part of an adult education scheme ami as part of the work of their 
Conference a programme of general political education of women must be undertaken. 
They should be made familiar with democratic forms and the duties and responsibi¬ 
lities of womom in a democratic state. Again, the Conference could sponsor vigorously 
the Swadeshi movement so that women would come to realise the economic needs of the 
country. Finally, the Conference might impress upon its members and on other women 
the importance of making use of tho vote towards the attainment of political freedom. 
These were some of tho ways, said tho Rani, in which the phrase Constructive 
Politics might be translate 1 into practice. She declared herself totally against the 
idea of a women’s party in the country. She thought that there was no necessity for 
such a party. So long as the question of Indian independence was not settled it was 
the duty of women to subordinate their sectional interests to tho larger interests in 
which surely they were in complete unity with the men of India. 

The Rani thought that the Conferanco as a body should for some time to come 
remain aloof from the disconcerting hurly-burly of party politics, thought individual 
members of the Conference were free to participate oven in party politics. She 
admitted that as they had actually been doing some political work even with the 
present constitution of the Conference there was no reason why they could not go 
on doing so without broadening the constitution. But she thought that the present 
constitution stood in the way of a sufficiently large number of politically minded 
workers joining their Conference. She added that the fear tliat if they so expanded 
the constitution their States’ branches or constituencies would hesitate to continue their 
connection with tho body was wholly baseless. Tho Dewan of a great South Indian 
State had assured them that women in the States need not be afraid of so expanding 
their organisation as to include purely constructive political activities. 

That assurance should finally answer all fears on behalf of its States’ branches. 
Rani Raj wade said that every State unit was freo to develop whatever form of 
(Government that suited it. Whatever the form they were agitating for, she 
declared these States’ units surely had the right to expect some expression of 
sympathy from the Conference in this matter. 

In the field of education too tho Rani felf they should undertake somo concrete 
work on a large scale. She said that young people especially women should be invited— 
even morally compelled—to put in at least a year’s service in literacy work either 
in cities or in villages after the coniplotion of their school or university course. Oue 
could cite tho example of China where the literacy drive was enthusiastically helped 
by bands of young women. 8o far as girls’ education was concerned, the Rani 
suggested that a committee of expert men and women be appointed under the aegis 
of tills Conference to survey the existing curricula for girls’ educatiou and to 
draw up standard curricula for tho primary, secondary and higher stages answering 
the needs of Indian girls. 

In drawing up these curricula, the Rani said, they should bear in mind the 
pointless and excessive Westernisation which had attacked the outlook, tastes, 
mental and physical habits, dress, manners, arts, etc., of several generations of men 
and women among the middle and higher classes. It was a thing which waa 
undermining the homogeneity of Indian life very rapidly and was not wholly profitable. 

Referring to the ne^ for having well-trained teachers, the Rani suggested that 
widows who for one reason or another must seek some occupation would do well 
to adopt this noble work for their own. Also, for those married and unmarried 
women, who had leisure aud comparative economic assurance and freedom, it 
should be possible to volunteer for this work. 

The Rani proceeded to refer to the vaster work of rural reconstruction, of 
which education was a part. India lived mostly in the villages and the life that 
it lived there was fettered and barren and only fitfully happy. But hardly any one 
of the town-dwellers could do any effective work in that direction. For these, she 
prescribed an equally important task<-the uplift of slum women. 

60 
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Referring to the social reform, the President pointed out that legislation in social 
matters aroused too much bitterness to make it always worth while. The most effec¬ 
tive weapon was voluntary and propagandist effort. The Conference should never¬ 
theless struggle hard to remove women’s legal disabilities. She suggested the 
formation of a committee of legal experts to go into this question aud to prepare a 
comprehensive draft of amendments, embodying the removal of those disabilities. 

The Rani concluded by saying that despite adverse criticisms about Indians being 
other-worldly, she would emphatically say that mankind did not live by bread alone. By 
all means, let them bring bread, light and air to those that needed it. But as Indians, 
as women, as human beings let them also remember that in spite of all their 
monstrous social injustice and in spite of so much fake spirituality their laud had 
always essentially been a laud of seers and sages. They should remember that abid¬ 
ing strength and freedom and happiness camo ultimately out of the spirit—not out 
of their possessions. shall strike at poverty and social evil. But we shall do 

so with a full and sleepless realisation that wo do it so that beauty shall come in 
and the spirit become free.” 

Resolution!—2nH. Day—New Delhi—29th. Dec. 1938 

Faith in Non-Violence 

The All-India Womens Conference met again on the next day, the 29th. December. 

The hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit moving the resolution on '‘War” said that 
some among the audience might be wondering w’hy the Conference was attempting 
to define the attitude of Indian women to a future war. It was true, she said, that 
they in India were not in immediate danger of war but modern science had 
annihilated distance and had brought about a world unity. Whatever happened, say 
in China, had repercussions all over the woild including India. Moreover, they in 
India, had another sort of war, which had been in progress for many years, a war 
to win their freedom, a war to free India from a dwarfing of the s(3ul of the people. 

The latest weapon they had successfully used in this war had been the 

weapon of non-violence.' In this regard therefore India had a definite message 
for the whole world. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Pandit said that the world to-day was a battle ground of two 
sets of forces—the forces of reaction and oppression and the forces of freedom, 
justice and fair play—and they in India had to decide which site to take in this 

war of ideas and ideals. The qaestion concerned womanhood as a whole. For it was 

very likely that those forces or oppression which were so prominent in the Far East, 
the Near East and in Europe might bring further misery and o{ipression for them in 
India too. Mrs, Pandit referred to her recent visit to Europe and said that she had 
witnessed real panic in London which was due to the fear of war. And she had 
seen British people genuinely relieved when they w^'ere told that Mr. Clramberlain 
had succeeded in averting war. The morar for them was that a Great 
Power did not honour its obligations towards a weaker state wdien there was a 
real throat of war. 

Mrs. Pandit., analysing the present malady in the West, said that it was the 
greed for power and possession that had hrought th« world to its present state of 
unrest. They alone in India with their past traditions and bivkground were in a 
position to re-establish faith in justice and equity. The women of India could make a 
stand and create a world “united front” for liberty. They in India had set their 
faith on non-violence and the latest example of success achieved hy ihis creed was 

Rajkot. Non-violence was not pacifism and .she had no doubt that the women of 

India would to-day send out a message to the oppre.ssed nations of the v^orld, whioh 
would bring them hope and faith in justice and equity. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur^ seconding the resolution, said that the women of India 
should not think in the narrow terms of their country alone, but also of the contri¬ 
bution they were going to make to bring about a new order of things in the world. 
The old slogan of a ‘war to end war’ had proved a failure and they should not 
only adopt the resolution urging non-co-operation with any war in the future, but 
also devise practical schemes to put that resolution into practice. In her opinion, 
the Conference should set up a World Committee to educate public opinion in its 
favour. Furthermore they should tell their Governments that they should not look 

to them for any support in the event of a war even in the field of human 

activities. If the women of every country successfully impressed upon their 
Governments what they would do in lie event of war, she was sure, there was 
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every chance of ending war and bringing about a new order of justice and 

equity in the world. Women had great power, but the pity was that they had not 
so far realised it. 

Begum Hamid Ali further supporting the resolution urged that women should 
boycott tho goods of an aggressor country. 

Miss Dingman, President of the Women’s International League for Peace and 

Disarmament, associating herself with the resolution said that women in India could 

not realise how much this resolution meant for them. She believed that India had 
achieved a groat deal through non-violence and she appealed to them to give a lead 
to tho rest of tho world. 

The resolution was further supported by Mrs, Ferozuddin and passed unanimously. 

Tho Conforenco devoted tho rest of its sitting mainly to the adoption of tho 

reports of its iSecretary, Treasurer and tho Sab-C)miaitree set up last year. It also 
listened to the Secretaries of its various Provincial Oommittee-S, giving an account of 
their activities during the year. One interesting report wa,s from Assam where tho 
ladies of the branch associatiou visited womm in jail. Another interesting account 
was from Mrs. llnjlal Nehru in regard to work amongst the Harijans. Begum 
Hamid Ali told the Conference vvhat the women in India had done during the year 
to combat the sale of opium in the country. Mrs. Doctors gave an account of the 
work of the Women’s Disabilities Committee and said that the Divorce Bill, if passed, 
would remove a great disability from which Hin<lu women were suffering. Mrs. 
Asaf Ali rejioited to tho Conference what its Legislative Committee had done 
during tho year, 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, addressing tho Conference in the afternoon, urged three 
things. Firstly he wanted the (.Conference to .send a deputation to their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Laly Linlithgow requesting them to prevent any more 
Indians from .‘.bioad being repatriated to India. He said that the condition of 1,000 
Indians who had recently been repatriated from Bnti.sh Guiana wa.s unspeakable. 
Bt’co.odly, Mr. Andrews wanted tho Conference to send out a teacher to train women 
teachers particula'ly in British Guiana, and thirdly he urged that they should create 
an Overseas Department within the Conference and to appoint one or two liaison 
officers to remain in touch with liim. He also pleaded for Jews and asked the 
Conference to express every sympathy with them. 

Rajkunian Amrit Kaur felt that there would not bo much difficulty in giving 
effect to Mr. Andrews’ suggestions. 

The Conference then passed resolutions, mourning the death of Karaal Ataturk, 
8ir Mahomed Iqbal, Maulaua Shaukat Aii, Mahatma Hausraj and Begum Ansari, also 
expressing gratitude to tlie Bombay Goveriirneat for recoguismg the Thackersey 
Indian Women’s University and urging otlier Provincial Oiveruments to grant 
similar recognition. The conference thereafter set up six groups to frame resolutions 
which were taken into consideration on January 1. 

Resolutions'—3rd. Day—New Delhi—1st. January 1939 
WoiiEK ro Discuss Politics 

An important change in its constitution so as to permit tho dioussion of political 
qunstions was made by the All-India Women’s Confereuce before it concluded its 
13th session to-day. 

The proposal for a change from its policy of non-participation in political dis¬ 
cussions had been before the Conference in its earlier sessions ; but the strong load 
in favour of it, given in her opening address by the President, Rani Lakshmibai 
Rajwade, apparently influenced the decision this year. 

The session was also notablo for a lead in favour of sox education for the young ; 
for what has be<*u described as a Socialistic declaration that Labour must be recog¬ 
nised as part-owner in industry along with Capital, and for a strong denunciation of 
war and determination not to assi.st or take part in it even by way of nursing or 
other humane activities. 

The draft resolution on political discussions, as adopted by the Standing Committee 
of tho Conference, was definite in its terns but when it came before the open 
session, it met with opposition from a number of delegates, including Begum Aizaz 
Rasul, Miss Bahiiduiji Billimoria, Mrs. Doctor and Miss Ferozuddin who pointed out 
that the inclusion of political questions on tho agenda would lead to dissensions and 
retard progress in other important matters. 
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The debate oa the resolution occupied the whole of the morning’s sitting and the 
Conference finally accepted an amendment moved by Miss L. Naidu, laying down : 
“The Association shall be free to discuss and contribute to all questions and matters 
affecting the welfare of the people of India, with particular reference to women and 
children.” 

The speeches made in favour of the amendment made it clear that the Conference 
would be allowed to discuss politics. 

The Conference, by another resolution, urged that nursery schools should be 
started as early as possible both in urban and rural areas as it was convinced that 
habits, a sense of discipline, elementary reading and writing and sensorjr training, 
if imparted properly to young children, would turn them into good material for pri¬ 
mary schools and fit them for real service to the country. 

Sex Education Fob Childben 

The Conference expressed the opinion that sex education should be given from 
the child’s earliest years by means of simple talks on plant life and elementary 
physiology. Later, definite instruction should be given by trained people to boys 
and girls at the high school stage and also to college students and it should be com¬ 
pulsory in training colleges. Marriage hygiene clinics should be established to give 
advice to married couples and to help parents to give proper sex education to their 
children. Group meotings of fathers and mothers separately may be arranged in 
connection with schools where men and women doctors or other oxjierts may give 
instruction. 

Educative propaganda was urged by moans of a further resolution on the use of 
hand-pounded rice, raw sugar and baud ground wheat with a view to solving the 
problem of nutrition. The Conference suggested to district and local authorities to 
render help by making available to the public these articles, both in urban and lural 
areas, where machinery has crept it. 

Right Of Divobce Fob Women 

The Conference recommended that the clause relating to dissolution of marriage 
in Mrs. Subbaroyan’s Bill be incorporated in Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill on divorce and 
that a Joint Select Committee of both House of the Central Legislature be set up 
with Mrs. Subbaroyan as a member to examine Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill and seth 
Govindlal Shivlal Motilal’s Bills on monogamy. The Conference gave support to the 
manciple of Dr. Kazmi’s Bill for the dissohitiou of Muslim marriages as also the 
Bills on similar lines pending before the Legislatures of Bihar, Sind and the United 
Provinces. 

The Conference also reiterated its demand that the Government of India 
should appoint a committee of expert lawyers, with an adequate number of women 
on it, to examine the whole question of tho legal disabilities of Indian women. 

The Conferenoe endorsed its earlier anti-war resolution and recorded its strong 
protest against tho Army Recruitment Bill passed by tho Central Assembly. 

On the question of traffic in women and children, the Conference asked all Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to follow the lead given by the ^Madras Government in tho 
appointment of a Provincial Women's Welfare Worker. It urged upon the authori¬ 
ties to appoint special women officers at railway stations, lock-ups, prisons, etc,, and 
asked the constituent bodies of the Conference to make efforts to break down the 
existing prejudices apinst the women who have been forced to live a life of shame 
and are desirous of loading an honourable life. 

Resolution On Labour 

A comprehensive resolution was finally passed, declaring that the considered 
policy of the Conference was that labour must be recognised as part-owner in in¬ 
dustry along with capital and that as a step towards the attainment of this ideal 
closer co-operation between Labour and Capital must be established. The Conference 
advocated the fixing of a minimum living wage and social insurance ; and directed its 
Labour Committee to undertake a survey of the conditions of child labour and 
woman labour in unregulated industries and workshops. 



The Land-holders’ Conferences 

The All-India Land-holders' Conference 

The first session of the All-India Land-holders’ Conference was held at 
Darbhan^ha on the 10th. December 1938 under the presidency of the Maharaja of 
Mymensingh^ who said that the time was ripe for them to unite and chalk out a 
plan of action for safeguarding their interests. 

An All-India Landlords’ Federation was formed at the Conference which was largely 
attended by big zemindars from Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. 

His Highness the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga^ in opening the Conference said :— 

“I have been watching with deep concern the onslaughts that are being made on 
the landlords in every part of the country and I thought that it was a matter of 
paramount importance for the landholders to decide, and decide at once, how they 
should act in the present situation. But before having a representative gathering, I 
considered it necessary that there should be a free and frank exchange of views among 
some of my friends so that we may have a definite plan of action and if the idea of 
an All-India Conference finds favour, to settle its preliminaries. 

More than once I have expressed my views and sentiments on problems affecting 
the landlords and I am pained to find that ray apprehensions are coming true and we 
are too slow to respond to the needs of the situation. True, rude shakings have 
opened our eyes ; but we are not yet on our legs. I do not think that it is necess- 
sary for me to toll you about the humiliation and the suffering to which the landlords 
throughout the country are being subjected. You know it too well. We have, there¬ 
fore, to ask ourselves one simple question, namely. ‘How are we going to end them ?’ 

I think that we have only two alternatives before us. Either we should sink our 
differences, unite and woik together not only for the preservation of the Zemindary 
system but also for making the system an integral part of the body-politic of the 
country, or we should once for ail give up the idea for any common action, bid goodbye 
to the Zomindaries and do what each one of us thinks good for himself. We have no 
time to brood over our lot and meet our end before we realise that it has come. If we 
decide to exist as a class we must, without any further loss of time, apply ourselves 
to our task with courage and determination. But if we choose the other alternative 
there is hardly any justification for us to meet and waste our time and energy in 
composing our elegy. Certainly, this alternative presupposes despair, inaction and 
discomfiture in the struggle of life and leaves nothing to be done. I am, therefore, 
addressing you on the assumption that your choice will fall on the first alternative. 

The two essentials for an organisation are ‘men and money’. We will achieve 
success in the same measure in which we will get them. About ‘men’ let me tell 
you that the backbone of the Zemindary system are the Zemindars with small income. 
Individually, they cannot do much. But, collectively, they can be a tremendous power. 
1 hope that in every province there will be found sufificient number of landholders to 
go from door to door, make these small Zemindars alive to the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion, inspire among them the confidence that they will be helped and guided by their 
organisations and secure their co-operation. When that will be done wo will be well 
on the way. Now as far as money is concerned we can hope to get it only if we 
look upon our contribution to our organisations as insurance premia. It is neither 
charity nor club subscription. We aud specially those of us who have large incomes, 
should make up our minds about spending money in a way that may secure our 
position in life. Unfortunately, the present economic condition of the Zemindars in 
general is far from satisfactory. Still by receiving our budgets and judiciously 
regulating our expenditure we can contribute substantially to our Provincial organisa¬ 
tions and save for the rainy season. 

Certainly, this will involve a radical change in our old practices but there is no 
escape from it. We must change with time. I have no doubt in my mind that even 
if only a few loading landlords in each province throw themselves heart and soul in 
the work of organising their class, and work with a common object and in full co¬ 
operation with one another, we shall in a few months make ourselves strong enough 
to be heard with respect. 1 am aware of the fact that attempts are being made to 
divide the ranks of the Zemindars by exaggerating the differences between those who 
have big income and those who have small income. Such an attempt is, if 1 may 
Bay so, hound to lead the entire class of Zemindars to their doom. By this method 
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we shall not be able to utilise the entire resources of our class and ‘men and money,’ 
a combination of which can work wonders in the organisation, will drift apart and 
although very valuable in their own way can produce no result for the object which 
is common to every description of Zemindars. But I am sure that such an attempt 
will miserably fall soon after we will take up the work seiiously in hand because, I can¬ 
not imagine that our brother landlords will be so impolitic as to ignore this aspect 
of the question. Although there may be divergent opinions regarding details, I can¬ 
not comprehend that there is room for any difference of opinion among landlords’ so 
far as their larger interests are concerned, and I expect that our brother landlords 
will not allow that large interest to suffer on account of their concern for individual 
or minor matters. 

I must also tell you that there are two enemies which we should stoutly oppose. 

I mean the ‘reactionaries’ and the revolutionaries. T have always believed in the 
process of evolution which in another word means ordered progress. Our position in 
the country has considerably suffered because we are believed to be reactionaries 
and we have not taken sufScient pains to disabuse the public mind of this wrong 
belief. Any impartial person who cares to know about the contribution so far made 
by the landlords towards the progress of the country will of course find out that the 
charge made against tliis class of being reactionaries is as baseless as it is mischievous. 
But where the landlords erred was that they remained indifferent to the malicious 
propaganda that was carried on against them. The weakness of their organisation 
and their dependence on the Government for their protection were largely responsible 
for such an impression. But wo have learnt the lesson to our cost and it is time 
now for us to steer clear of reactionaries and by an organised effort to help every 
progressive and lawful activities in the country. We have before us the instances of 
tJie French and the English nobility. Whereas as the former came to an end with 
the fall of a reactionary monarchy the latter has not only been able to keep monarchy 
as a vital foico in the progressive maich of the country but also as a distinctive place 
for itself in its governance. 

We see now that ever since the establishment of the Congress Government the 
Congress party has been divided into the ‘Right’ and ‘Left wings and their outlooks 
are fundamentally different. It has been my experience that whereas the former 
has been always ready to take a reasonble view of things and eager to have the 
co-operation of eveiy class and community in its programme of national service, the 
latter has been atlempting to make a Kussia of India and ruthlessly destroy 
all that have been taken centuries to grow ; and that for an uncoitain future. They 
are openly fomenting class hatred, violence and disobedience to law. They are working 
amongst 'our tenants and aggravating agrarian urest. This certainly is a g»eat 
menace to us. 

It is our duty to strengthen the hands of the Government in counteracting this 
mischievous move and do our best to co-operate with those who have made no 
secret of their disapproval of the violent and revolutionary methods. I think you 
will agree with me that the best policy for us to pursue is to lend our unqualified 
support to every activity that may bring about all-round economic and political 
progress and resist all the forces that aie calculated to create a cleavage between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour. My ^wn view has always been 
that in this country the greatest industry is agriculture and that can thrive*only if 
all the three classes I have mentioned work in harmony for the improvement of 
land. It is high time that the tenants bo told how they are being misled and 
what misery awaits them under the leadership of these revolutionarie.s. We have 
now a democratic form of Government. It will be an evil day if it degenerates into 
dictatorship if it is allowed to be tyrannical. Although there is the rule of majority, 
the success of this form of Government lies in reconciling the various interests that 
constitute a nation. It must bring out by correct leadership what is best in 
individuals and not trust what the leader considers best for them. In this way, and 
this way alone, the Nation can attain greatness and I hope that our country will 
assimilate this spirit of democracy. The class to which we belong is in minority, 
hut this minority is allowed to grow as freely as any other class will, I am sure, 
always bo an asset to the country. 

Under the present constitution matters directly affecting Zemindaries are Provincial 
subjects and as such the provincial organisations are the most important units. They 
must be to a great extent autonomous as they shall have to regulate their activities 
according to the different conditions prevailing in different provinces. But ail the 
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same, the necessity of an All-India Federation of Laodholders has been largely 
recognised. The representatives of the various provinces to that All-India body will 
not only deliberate on matters affecting the landholders of the country as a whole, 
will not only co-ordinate the activities of the various provinces but also give a 
provincial orpnisation the feelings that in the event of doubts and difficulties 
they can receive advice, guidance and support from the land-holders of the whole 
of the country. 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 

A very successful meeting of the zamindars of Agra was held at Agra on the 
3rd July, 1938 in the hall of the Balwant Rajput Intermediate College. It was 
attended, amongst others, by Rao Maharajsingh of Kasganj, Kunwar Lalishmi Raj Singh 
of Gabhana, the Raja of Tirwa, the Nawab Saheb of Chatari, the Raja of Sarnav, 
Captain Rao Krishnapal Singh, the Raja of Bhadwar, Rai Girendra Narain of Saket, 
Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, m. l. o., the Kunwar Saheb of Birpura, the Thakur Saheb of 
Labhowa, Mr. Govind Das Bhargava, and Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf. Besides the 
resolution forming a local district association of the zamindars, thirty resolutions were 
passed. It was evident that the new U. P. Tenancy Bill had made the zemindars 
of all shades of opinion and grades very uneasy and apprehensive. 

Cuaiuma-n’s Address 

Thakur Yashpal Singh of Jarar, in the course of his short and sweet address as 
chairman of the reception committee, said that the grave injustice which was being 
inflicted on the z\mindari of the province at the present time in the name of the 
service of the Motherland was without a precedent and that such an injustice in 
the name of justice aud fairplay was haidly tieard of before. In the new Tenancy 
Bill the Congresi Government is not only treating the zamindars unjustly but is 
trying to crush them. Their elemeutary rights and privileges are not to be recog¬ 
nized. In fact, according to the new tenancy law, they will remain owners of their 
land only in name, while others will acquire all sorts of rights in respect of the 
same. The zamiudar will become helpless and his only function will be to pay the 
revenue. He protested against the virtual extmctiou of ‘Sir’ and new but iniquitous 
proposals with regard to restraint, ejectment and realization of rent, which will be 
impossible to recover and the revenue will have to be paid all the same in full 
and at the proper time. There have been some satisfaction if the revenue were 
based on the actual rents realized by the zamindars. It is the limit of high-handed¬ 
ness that the holdings are proposed to bo auctioned to satisfy arrears of rent. He 
wonde.ed, if the tenants of houses iu urban aroars also would be granted similar 
rights. Ho failed to understand if there could be greater high-handedness than that 
the zamindars should be unable to exercise their right of ownership in their land 
and recover their dues. The new act will increase litigation and accentuate differ¬ 
ences between the zamindars and the tenants and keep them at logger-heads. It is 
a mistake to believe that the smaller zamindars will benefit and have advantage in 
respect of revenue. Their revenue will increase and their property will soon pass 
out of their hands. The zamindars’ position is one of grave anxiety. Unjust laws 
are made against them. Their tenants are misled and set against them and when 
they protest and raise their voice the Congress leaders threaten them with dire 
consequences. If they want to organize themselves a threat is held out that Congress 
volunteers will be let loose on them. 

All this is chiefly due to the fact that the zamiudars are not yet well organized. 
Without due organisations the very existence of the zamindars is in jeopardy. The 
tenants have always lived with the zamindars. They shall not be separated from the 
latter. Let rent and revenue bo decreased. Let the canal rates and the stamp duty 
for the tenants be reduced, but the zamindars cannot tolerate that their tenants 
should be purposely misled and misguided. A check to this is only possible through 
the zamindars’ organization. 


Presidential Address 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Obeidur Rahaman Khan^ M. L. a., of Bhikampore, 
Aligarh was elected president. He made a very effective speech. He said that the 
zamindars were no less anxious than others for the welfare of the tenants bat all 
the same it was no sin if they tried to save and protect their legitimate lights. The 
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bill constitutes a process of slow poisoning and the provisions relating to ‘Sir’ are 
highly detrimental and indefensible. Fortunately, there were some zamindais In the 
Congress ranks and he was not without hopes that they would exorcise their whole¬ 
some influence on the agrarian policy of the Congress Government The strength 
of the Congress was derived from its discipline and if the zamindars also could 
organize and discipline themselves they could grow equally strong. The present 
Tenancy Bill is nothing short of tyranny of the majority. The reason is, however, 
with the zamindars. It is a delusion that it will give any relief or advantage to the 
smaller zamindars, who may suffer much worse. The continuance of the arrest of 
the zamindars for arrears of revenue in spite of repeated protests is an act of high¬ 
handedness.^ The proposed percentage rf land revenue is unreasonably high. The 
zamindar will be left with only 17 and a half percent of the income. In fact, the 
Tenancy Bill in its present form is a danger to the very existence of the zamindars. 
The very abolition of the zamindari may be preferable to the torturous provisions 
of the Bill. The zamindars have right to live and they only want to live with self- 
respect. The cry raised against them that they are the blood-suckers of the ryots 
and the cause of their ruin is malicious, There is no zamindar in Bardoli and yet 
the tenants’ grievances tliero were the acutest. The statement that the present bad oon- 
ditition of the tenantry is due to the zamindar is not warranted. Are not 22 lacs 
of zamindars of the province entitled to bo properly cared for and looked after by 
their Government, which is supposed to be national ? 

The zamindars have always liberally helped In charities and acts of public utility. 
The Balwant Rajput Inter College where the conference was held owed its existence 
to the munificence of a premier zamindar of the province. Many roads, schools, 
colleges and hospitals owed their existence to the zamindars. If the zamindars 
will he crushed, various works of public charity and utility will come to an end 
without any one gaining in any way. The situation is critical and requires thought¬ 
ful consideration. There had been an agitation for the reduction of canal rates but 
without any success. However, if the zamindars wanted to live it was necessary 
that they organized themselves and there was due co-oporation amongst them. He 
was glad to observe that there was a steady awakening amongst the zamindars. If 
enthusiasm and spirit are combined the needed solution may soon bo found. They 
have to show life and be prepared to make sacrifices to save their honour and 
property. The president was listened to with rapt attention and there were prolonged 
cheers at the conclusion of the speech, 

Resolutions—Organisation of Zamindars 

The following resolutions were passed at the conference 

Resolved that this Conference is emphatically of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and organise all forces in the country, 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property, 
and that in view of tlio absolute failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars, the zamindars should effectively oiganise 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ill-feeling 
between them and the tenants. 

Class War 

Resolved that this Conference is in complete sympathy with all lawful and 
genuine efforts to improve th^ general, social, and economic conditions of the tenants 
but protests emphatically against the proposed U. P. Tenancy Bill which not only 
totally disregards the fundamental rights and privileges of the zamindars and agrarian 
economic considerations but also encourages and fosters a division amongst the 
zamindars as a class on the one side, and Wween the tenants and the zamindars on 
the other, and thus promotes a dangerous class-war. 

‘Sir’ Rights 

(a) Resolved that there should be no interference with and unjust and arbitrary 
encroachment on the zamindars’ valuable and ancient right of ‘Sir’ and no hereditary 
right should be created for the sub-tenants of the ‘Sir’ which solves to a certain 
extent the problem of the landless residents of the villages for whom no provision 
has been made in the Bill, and helps the zamindars to maintain their growing families, 
to which right they as sons of the soils are In every way entitled, 
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(b) Further resolved that In bare fairness, the zamindars should retain their 
rights to acquire ‘Sir’ right in the future and land from the tenants, for planting 
groves and gardens and building I houses ; and that if necessary the restrictions 
lain down in sec. 4 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926 may be retained in respect 
of new ‘Sir’ rights. 


SUQQESTED AMENDMENTS 

Resolved that under sec. 31 the daughter’s son or brother’s son should be a 
resident of the village in which the holding be situated and that under sec. 32 also 
the daughter’s son should be a resident of the village and inasmuch as the 
brother is no legal heir of a widow his son should also not be granted the 
right of succession. 

Resolved that sec. 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease and should be deleted. 

Resolved that sec, 79 is unjust, arbitrary and unsound and should be deleted, and 
that unless a foeud is established ail surrenders and abandonments should be final 
and not liable to be questioned by heirs or successors. 

Resolved that the only possible and practicable basis of rent rates has 

been laid down in sab-sec. (1) of sec. 105 at the end of which the 

following words should be added : ‘due regard being had to movements 

in prices and rents and the letting-value of land’, and that all that is 
laid down in sub-sec. 2 may be regarded a good piece of propaganda, but is hope¬ 
lessly vague and indeterminable and will (a) lead to impossible demands, (b) 
raise false hopes and expectations, (c) encourage demand for cultivation of small 
holdings free of rent, and (d) result in needless litigation and create endless 
complications equally embarrassing to Government and zamindars and should, there¬ 
fore. be deleted. 

Resolved that in sec. 87 (2) it should be made amply clear that remission or 
suspension of revenue shall always be made in the same proportion in which remission 
or suspension of rent is granted. 

Resolved that in sec. 102 (5) it should be made clear that during the currency of 
a settlement there should be no enhancement of revenue, and if there is any abate¬ 
ment of rent and assets, the revenue should be correspondingly reduced. 

Resolved that part (b) of the newly proposed sec. 115 should be worded exactly as 
part (b) of sec. 53 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926, and that part (d) of the whole 
section 53 should also be included in tlio newly proposed section 115. 

Resolved that in fairness the import proviso to .sec. 65 of the Agra Tenancy Act 
1926, .ihould be included in the newly proposed seo. 113. 

Resolved that in see. 139 of the proposed bill, sub-sec. 4 of section 137, of the 
Agra Tenancy Act 1926, should also be incorporated. 

Resolved that in consonance with the principles on which sec. 145 of the proposed 
bill is based, the zamindars should also be exempted from arrest and detention for 
the recovery of revenue. 

Resolved that the provisions relating to distraint are very cumbersome and com¬ 
plicated, will cause serious hardship, and should be simplified, so that the collection of 
arrears of rent may bo easier, and that if a caretaker is not permitted to be employed 
and the distraint property is left in the charge of the defaulter, the purpose or dis¬ 
traint will generally be defeated. 

Resolved that the proposed changes in the tenancy law call for corresponding 
changes in the revenue law also, and unless the Government bring forward their 
proposals of changes in the revenue law as well, it will not be fair that the tenancy 
legislation may be rushed through as appears to be intended at present. 

Resolved that sec. 181 should be deleted because it would put a premium on 
default. 

Resolved that under sec. 153 (3) the distraint of not less than half the produce 
should be permitted for more than one instalment of rent falling due. 

Resolved that the grant of free rights to tenants to plant trees and groves on 
their holdings will prove detrimental to the holding itself and to the adjoining holdings 
of other tenants, and requires careful reconsideration. 

Resolved that in case of ejectment it will be unfair to compel the zamindars 
to pay compensation for any construction which does not benefit the zamindars, 
nr the holding. 

W 
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Reeolved that under section 263 delivery of the possession of tho land back to 
the zamlndars should be made mandatory because there is a general increase 
of lawlessness and this offence has become much too common. 

Resolved that the canal rates should be halved, and the stamp duty payable 
by tenants should also be halved. 

Resolved that sections 181, 185 and 186 will make the realisation of rents 
not only difficult but almost impossible, and hit the smaller zamindars very hard 
and even deprive them of their property, that the arrears of rent should be 
recoverable in all cases, as at present as soon as thev fall due by ejectment or 
otherwise and that in fact the various legal proceedings should be expedited and 
on the lines of procedure in respect of suits relating to negotiable instruments, 
all frivolous vexatious and dilatory proceedings by defaulters, should bo made 
impossible. 

Resolved that this Conforonoe strongly protests against the statement made 
by the hon. Revenue Minister and others that tho zamindars aie more rent- 
collectors and not the owners of land, and affirms that tho zamindars and no 
body else are the owners and proprietors of their lands. 

Resolved that this Conference enters an emphatic protest against the unjust 
and arbitrary Stay-orders witliout corresponding relief in tho revenue and urges 
the remission of tho postponed rents to tho tenants and refund of proportionate 
remission of revenue to the zamindars. 

Resolved that this Conhironce is decidedly of opinion that iiio poveity of 
the rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to 
tackle Its root causes by : 

(1) relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of 

industrial development ; 

(2) organising cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order to 

provide additional source of income to tho tenants : 

(3) increasing the produce by developing and encouraging better farming and 

making the re(^uisites for improved agriculture available more easily and cheaply ; 

(4) Attacking rura! indebtedness, and providing easier and cheajier credit. 

(5) Providing extensive facilities for the bettor marketing of the agricultural 
produce and 

(G) Trying to Improve tho purchasing power and wealth of tho people 
of the province. 

Proposed Enhancement of land revenue 

Resolved that this Government protests strongly against tho reporfed proposals for 
enhancing tho land revenue wliich in spite of the proposed bait of rebate will 
adversely affect tho zamindars of all grades, and the imposition of any agricuitural 
incometax In permanently settled areas in clear violation of tho dolinite guarantee 
given by the British Government to the zamindars. 

Resolved that adequate penalty should bo provided for false and malicious 
complaints under section 259. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may bo permitted 
for arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of ihe whole or a 
portion of the holdings is highly unjust and dotrimeiita! to the lawful interests of the 
Zamindars, constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified encroachment oa their elemen¬ 
tary right of proprietorship, and .should not be incorporated in tlio Bill. 

Ministers and tenants 

Resolved that this Conference expresses its strong indignation against the Ministers 
identifying themselves with the peasants’ conference and delivering anti-zamindar 
speeches at them and at the same time assuming tho role of impartial judges in order 
to adjust equitably tho relations between the zamindars and tenants. 

The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 

The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference, organized by tho Aliahabad District Zamindars’ 
P^bha, opened at Allahabad on the 10th. July 1938 in the Harris Hall of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association. Capt. Rao Krishnapal Singh of Awagarh, in tho 
course of his Presidenrial Address said 

It is unfortunate that some of our friends have begun to attribute all the ills of 
society to the presence of the zamindars. There was however a time when this 
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country roaclied its zenith in the economic, social, political and even spiritual spheres 
under the influence and leadership of this class of men. Deriving their inspiration 
from the great sages and thinkers of their country they put into execution schemes 
which resulted in this country being regarded as the homo of learning, of piety and 
of wealth in the entire world. 

Although intoxicated by the attainment of sudden and unexpected strength as a 
result of the last elections to the provincial Assemblies the Congress has forgotten 
the invaluable assistance rendered by our class, it is clear as daylight that it 
would be shaken in its foundations if it did not have the support of some of our 
brethren who have placed patiiotism before their interest and tlio interests of their 
class aud are endeavouring to serve their country according to their convictions. 
The Congress is certainly taking undue advantage of their attitude and it Is possible 
that before long tliese patriotic Individuals—who love to stake everything for the 
indopendfjnco of their country—may find themselves disillusioned if the trend of 
politics of the f)arty to which they belong continuo to drift in the direction It has 
neon doing for sometime past. The cry of independence which was In the forefront 
until some years back, has now fallen into the background, having yielded place to 
cries of class antagonism. tSomo of the votaries of independence and political reform 
who used to be so vociferous in their demand for reduction of the cost of admlnis- 
fratiou for the ludianizatioii of the tiighor service, for the separation of the Executive 
from the Judicial y, for tlie reduction of Army expenditure, for the iudiistrial develop¬ 
ment of the country aud for a host of other problems which had confronted Indian 
politicians from the time British rule was established in the country, have now 
diverted their attention to the starting of internecine trouble, aud others have 
come up like mushrooms—drawing inspiration from foreign philosophers and 
economists—to load the masses to their ‘salvation’ by means not mere objectiouabie 
but positively dangerous. 

Cue is at a loss to understand now how far they are justified in preaching socia¬ 
lism aud other political aud economic tht)ories which are as impracticable as they 
aie dangeious to tlie peaceful progress of this country, when India has yet to achieve 
its first goal of paitial or complete independence. If* these new theories like socialism 
have not proved pi'acticablo in the materialistic countries of the West one must 
wonder if they can ever be found suitable to this country wlilch has always been 
steeped in spititualism and philosophy, aud has always relegated mundaue matters 
to a secondary place. India has always avoided capitalism as much as socialism. 
Hero every individual and every group has boon alloted a distinct jilace In society 
and entrusted specific duties and privileges. It has been expected from every 
group and every iudividual—whatever be its or liis {losition—that they have to 
woik for the common good of socii'ty as a whole of and not for their ownself, what¬ 
ever sacrifices the performance of such duty may involve. They can enjoy the 
privilege only so long as they perform their particular duty. Sociali.sra can only 
thrive, in any of its varied forms, where individuals or groujis of them work with 
an entirely selfish motive. The idea of projierty in our country has always been 
cherished on tlio basis of servlco to the entire community. Therefore, property 
hero is meant not for the enjoyment of one Individual but for the support of a joint 
family and those who have to render various social and religious services to it. The 
heads of families owning most of the big estates, be they proprietors or managers, 
have not the absolute right of alienation and transfer, and so long as they administer 
property they have to pay due regard—subject to local practice aud custom—to the 
interests of all who helped them aud their ancestors to acquire the nroperty and who 
serve its owner.s aud shares In [irolit In dilTereut capacities. This in itself is 
a kind of socialism which, while respecting the rights of ownership of individuals 
enjoins on them the duty to support all those who havo a claim on and a share in 
the income of such properties. Modern socialism in such conditions has little chances 
of success. Whatever headway it has made in these few years Is either due to the 
disregard of the ancient tenets by present owners of property or to the ignorance 
of the masses of this country of the ways and the eftects of modern propaganda. If 
you take the instance of any ‘zamindar’, especially one who is not running his estate 
on Court of Wards lines, you will find that, after incurring all the necessary expen¬ 
diture on various items whicii do not include the expenses of his family, he Is left 
only with a very reasonable margin for his own expenses and the maintenance of his 
family. This is why those of us who take to modern and expensive ways of living 
soon find ourselves in deep waters. A 'zamiudai’ must support bis family and bis 
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kinsmen ; he mast support hereditary servants—not only his own but those who 
serve the village and are given land at specially low rates of rent ; he must pay 
allowances to family and village priests and heads ; he must set aside a considerable 
amount for charity during the numerous festivals and ceiemonies. Then, these days, 
one must give scholarship, subscriptions and donations to educational and other 
institutions which claim them from every member of society who has any surplus. 
A ‘zamindar’ has not only to spend money on the social obligations of his kinsmen 
and his own but also of the poorer iuhibitants of liis estate. What is this if not 
socialism ? 

It is in fact socialism of a better, more practical and a more humane type which, 
instead of spreading class hatred, results in real and complete harmony among the 
various classes of society. It is ridiculous to preacii western ideas of socialism in 
India, and to mislead people under the camouflage of patriotism. 

So far as the cause of the country’s moral and material—including political—pro¬ 
gress is concerned I can claim on behalf of you all that the ‘zamiudars’ are second to 
none. While we can still claim certain privileges on the basis of the sacrifices of our 
ancestors, we cannot escape the more numeious and important obligations which these 
privileges entail. We have to perform our duty towards our country and towards 
our tenantry. Unless we can fulfil them satisfactorily and prove our utility, it is 
obvious that we cannot be allowed to exist for very long. Before dilating on this 
subject I must make it clear that the sphere of these class organisations and confer¬ 
ences is limited to safeguarding and promoting the interests of their class and its 
members. Their angle of vision cannot be wide enough to justify their taking 
part in the general politics of the country. Therefore, the landlords must for the 
sake of serving their country join one or another of the political parties which stand 
for the ordered progress of India. It will only then be possible for them to cooperate 
fully with members of other classes striving for the political salvation of the country. 
This done, they have vast scope for serving the Motherland in political, economic, 
social and other spheres of public life. 1 trust, theiefore, that class organisations in 
our country will not be allowed to dominate the political platform which is meant 
for parties based on well-known political principles. 

The first and foremost duty of the zamindars, like that of every other class of 
Indians, is to look to the political and economic salvation of this country. They must 
stake everything on it and place their aim above everything else—oven the interests 
of their class. No sacrifice—involving the loss of propeity or of life—would be too 
great, and it will indeed be a bad day for their country if they hesitate to make any 
sacrifice. Unfortunately, there is a considerable amount of cop fusion of ideas at present 
in our politics as I havo explained earlier. The cry of independence is being sub¬ 
dued by cries of class war. The atmosphere has got to be clarified and all the 
forces in favour of the freedom of the country—whether inside the Congress or out¬ 
side it—have to be mobilised to fight shoulder to shoulder to gain the primary 
objective. 

Here, the zamindars can play a leading part by collecting all such forces and 
keeping them together. There are so many groups and parties in the country which 
are either indifferent to the facts of the situation or aio inactive. If they can all be 
mobilised under the leadership of tried and veteran leaders and stirred into activity 
to march towards one single goal, then the politics of the country will be far better 
than it is at piesent, and a lot of energy and time which is being wasted over stirring 
up discordant interests .will all be devoted to the development of the country. The 
other sphere where they can be of use to India are the political, executive, police, 
military, naval and air services of the country. 

The next important duty which the zamindars have got to perform and which has 
been somewhat, though not altogether neglected, is towards the tenantry. No sane 

person can say that the impoverished condition of the Indian masses is due to the 

presence of any one class in the country, much less ‘zamindars’. If that were so, 
rivers of honey and milk would not have flowed when the ‘zamindais’ were far more 
powerful than they are at present. Who can deny that this country was more 
nourishing, contented and happy before foreign exploitation and modern reformers had 
set their feet on the soil of India. It is an axiom that poverty in this country is due 
to the exploitation by foreigners, the very heavy cost of administration, and the 
disproportionately heavy pressure on land. 

Propaganda is one of the necessary evils of present day society and the sooner it 

yields place to something else the better for all of us. Yet when every other parly 
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is engaged in it and when those who are not employing this weapon are losing 
ground, recourse must he had to it. But if the method of propaganda has got to be 
adopted by the ‘zamindars’ it has ^ot to be honest and dignified. There should be 
no distortions, no abuses and no imputation of motives. These things vitiate the 
political atmosphere—like they are doing in many cases due to the unfortunate and 
undesirable methods of certain groups and individuals. They must not be allowed 
to figure on the programme of propaganda on behalf of the ‘zamindars’. The 
essentials of this movement are 

(1) A complete chain of central and local associations based on the widest 
franchise so that the smallest of ‘zaraindars’ can be a member, provision being 
made for the admission of non-zamindars—including tenants—as honorary members. 

(2) An effective and a dignified press with branches, at least in all the important 
districts. This may bo owned by the ‘zaraindars* or subsidised by them. It would, 
in addition to carrying on propaganda for the political rights of the zamindars, 
disseminate information on better farming and better living. 

(3) Trained and loyal workers both honorary and paid. Very good use 

can be made of village bards, pnndns, purohits and priests who daily come in 

contact with the masses and receive periodical allowance from the ‘zamindars’. 
The various temples and ‘Akhras’ which have been established and are continued 
mainly at the expense of the ‘zamindars’ can render excellent help to the movement. 

(4) Last but not least, there should be a liaison agency for eo-ordiuating the 
activities of all other organizations which stand for the ordered progress of the 
country wilh that of the zamindars. 

Whatever may be the utility of th<se measures thi‘ best results can only 

be obtained by the proper Ireatment of tenants and the rest of the rural 
population by the zamindars. Unless their treatment is satisfactory no amount 
of propaganda and no network of organizations can make them popular among 

the masses. Therefore, strict discipline will have to be maintained and any of 

their members tiying to abuse his position as a ‘zamindar’ will, in future, have 
to be taken to task if success is to crown their eirorts. 

There has been so much irresponsible talk over the Question of ownership 
from men who call themselves respousible leaders of public opinion, including 
one Minister, that the question has come to the forefront. 

There are three sets of facts which go to prove that neither any Government 
in this country—nor any Minister for the matter of that—is the rightful 
owner of the soil. If there is any owner, after God Almighty, it is the zamindar. 

Firstly, the historical facts go to prove the view that zamindars or ‘Gram- 
patis’ have always existed in India. Neither were they abolished by the 
Muslim Kings nor were they introduced by the ‘benign’ British Government. 
Zamindars did exist before the British Government, during and before the 
Muslim rule and during and before every other rule. 

Secondly, there is evidence of authorities like Baden-Powell to show that none 
else but the ‘zamindars, are the owners of the soil. He traces the origin of the 
zamindars to thies classes of people, feudatory chiefs, revenue farmers and 
entrepreneurs who have invested money in land and he has come to the conclusion 
that ‘zamindars’ are the only owneis of the land and land revenue is only a tar 
and nothing else. 

The third important set of facts which are in the common knowledge of 
every one are : 

(a) That that ‘zamindars’ have full rights of alienation, transfer and gift subject 
to such reservations as are laid down in the civil law. 

(b) Evon the State or the Government has to pay full value for the laud to the 
zamindars if it wishes to acquire any portion of it. 

(o) A zamindar can make any use of his laud and can prevent trespassers from 
entering upon it like owners of any other property aud 

(d) Every Jaw dealing with land has always recognized them aud does recognize 
them as oompleto owners of their lands. 

In the face of these facts, aud more which are too numerous to be recounted here, 
no honest and intelligent person can say that the zamindars are anything but the 
complete aud real masters of the soil in the province and whenever they 
exist in India. 

Now I oome to the question which has been agitating the minds both of the 
present Government and the zamindars. 1 must say at the outset that I am not 
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very much disturbed by this or any other law which may aim at the reform of the 
present system of land administration which is admitted on all hands to be defective. 

1 am also confident that every one present here desires that this system should 
be 60 changed that, while giving all reasonable rights to the tenants, it should also 
safeguard the rights of the landlords. Evidence of such a desire on the part of the 
‘zamindars’ Is clear from the mere fact that no serious objection has been taken to 
the most beneficial provision for the tenant in the now Tenancy Bill which has been 
biought forward by Government. I mean the provision relating to the grant of 
hereditary rights to the tenants. This in itself is proof positive that you ail 
desire that the tenantry of this province should be happy, contented and pros¬ 
perous. On other questions, too, like the abolition of arrests of tenants for 

arrears of rents, the new provisions relating to the realizations of dues other 
than rent and ‘Sayar’, the grant of receipts for payments, the concession to 
plant fruit trees on holdings and other minor concessions in favour of tenants 
there has been general agreement. If, in return, the ‘zamindars’ desire that their 
proprietory rights and rights in ‘Sir’ should be safeguarded and provision 
should be made for the prompt realization of rent, I do not think their 

attitude can be called at all unreasonable. 

The fact that the Bill was badly drafted has been admitted by the Government 
also and we learn that a new draft is under preparation. 1 have already expressed 
my views on the previous draft and cannot criticize the new one unless it is 

published. I will therefore confine my present remarks to a few of the important 

points which remain disputed and unsettled so far. 

The <\vo chief ones are, the question of ‘Sir’ and the provisions relating to ejoct- 
meut of tenants for arroas of rent. As regards the former tlie attitude of the Con¬ 
gress is utterly unreasonable and almost viiidictivo. There is no reason why the 
area of ‘Sir’ land should bo limited to any acreage when a tenant can acquire lioredi- 
iaty rights in auy aiea of a holding or hoi lings. Next there is no earthly reason why 
a ‘zammdai’ should not bo able to reclaim land for the purpose of his own cultivation 
after j)ayit)g a reasonable amount of compensation to the tenant. Thirdly, there is 
no convincing leason why a ‘zamindar’ should not be allowed to lot out land on rent 
for purposes of factories or buildings on permanent leases and have it vacated from 
tenants after due compensation. The areas afToctod by these measures will only be a 
fraction of the entire cultivated area. These are very modest and just demands made 
on liehalf of the zamindars and any Jaw which disregards them will be ba.sed more 
on tbo princifile that ‘might is right’ and not on that of ‘right is might’. 

The other important question relates to ejectment. The previous provision winch 
disallowed ejectment for arrears of less than two years’ rout was bad enough but the 
new one which is roported to result In the auction of the holding is raucli worse. 

This is a clear encroachment on the proprietory right of the ‘zamindar’ and 
the most emphatic protest has got to be lodged against it. If the Government aio 
not prenared to show any leniency in tlie realization of land revouuo and canal 
dues, wny should default by tenants bo encouraged at tJie ox[)ens 0 of the landlords V 

The best thing would have been for the Government to accept the principle 
of assessment on the actual realization of rent. The Government and the people 
would then have known what leniency the zamindars were capable of showing to 
tonanis in the collection of rents. If the Government expect a prompt and a 
fixed rate of payment of land revenue they should also see that default on the 
f)art of tenants is not encouraged and tliat the projrrietary rights of the landlord 
are not sacrificed on the pretext of making provisions for the regular payments of 
rents. If the Government want charity Jet them begin it at home. 

The other important provisions to which exception has been taken by landlords 

are those relating to ‘distraint’ and the ‘basis of rent*. The sections relating to 
them in the existing draft of the Bril, in addition to being injurious to the 
‘zamindars’ are likely to increase litigation and corruption. There can, therefore, be 

no doubt that the Tenancy Jiill of l008 as published needs to bo radically changed 

in order that it may be called a just practical and a wise measure. 

The proposals relating to Land Revenue and the arrears of Rent older than 1344 
Fasli (Rabi instalment) have not emerged In the shape of bills and no detailed cri¬ 
ticism can be offered at present. All that need be said today is that they appear 
to bo the outcome of hasty and ill-considored ideas. They will lead to a consider¬ 
able loss to the zamidars, and perhaps disappointment among the tenantry. The 
proposals regarding the graduation and rebates should be carefully studied and 
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discussed before they are proceeded with. If the arrears, the collection of which 
has been postponed, bo wiped out, the revenue collected on them be remitted to 
the ‘zamindars.’ 

Refolutions—2nd. Day—Allahabad—1 llh. July 1938 

The Conference came to a successful conclusion, late this evening, under the 

guidance of Gapt, Rao Krishna Pal Singh^ president. 

The main object of the conference was to consider the impending tenancy legis¬ 
lation and while the conference recorded its complete sympathy with an offered 
co-operation in any proposal of the Government, which might load to the real pros¬ 
perity of the tenantry, it looked with grave concern and apprehension upon measures, 
which tended to harm the zamindars, without ensuring welfare of the primary culti¬ 
vators of the soil. It passed numerous resolutions either criticizing or suggesting 

amendments to the various provisions of the Tenancy Bill. 

The special feature of the conference, as emphasized by Rani Sahiba of Sherkot^ 
at the close of the session, was the appointment of two committees, a standing 
committee to organise the zamindars and to give effect to the resolutions, and another 
committee to open negotiations with the parties concerned to secure a peaceful settle¬ 
ment, if possible, of the agrarian problems. 

Tlie Raja of Tamkohi got a resolution passed, deprecating acts of violence and 
lawlessness, incited by people in the name of Congress and in moving the resolution 
he asked why the lOdS Tenancy Amendment Bill was creating so much stir among 
and dissensions between zamindars and tenants, while such an atmosphere never pre¬ 
vailed on the last four occasions on the amendment of the Tenancy Acts in the 

United Provinces. 

Among other rosolutlons, the conference also passed one, expressing the view that 
the poverty of the rural population could never bo moved uuless effective measures 
wore taken to tackle its root causes. 

Pandit Rajnath Kunzru questioned the proj)riety of Ministers identifying them¬ 
selves with the peasants’ conferences and delivering anti-zaraindar speecfies and at 
the same time assuming the role of impartial judges to adjust equitably the relations 
between the zamindars and the tenants, fie also moved a resolution to this effect 
but as some members did not wholly agree with Mr. KuDzru’s views and suggested 
that the language of the resolution should be somewhat altered, Mr. Kunzru did not 
press it. 

While winding up the proceedings of tlie conference, Capt. Rao Krishna Pal Singh, 
the president, ompliasized the need of the zamindars orgauiztiug tliemselves for the 
protection of their rights. 

Tlie fo'lowing are the resolutions which related to the proposed tenancy legislation 
or other agraiian problems, and were passed by the couference :— 

This conference place.s on record its comphde sympathy with and co-operation in 
any |^^cposal of the (Government whicli miglit lead to the real prosperity of the 

tenantry, but tliey look with grave concern and apprehension at measures which teud 
to liarm tlie zamindais witliout ensuring the w(dfaro of piimary cultivators of the soil. 

Resolved that ‘sir’ being tlio mainstay and cliief asset of zamindars, specially of 
the small zamindars, aiid tlieir families and dependants, any rights thereof including 
the right of further accrual should not be interfered witli. 

Resolved that in the opinion of this conference llio right of the zamindars to 
acquire laud fa) for this cultivation, (b) for planliug groves fc) for laying our 

gardens and (d) for building houses aud other objects should not bo curtailed 
and specific provisions in tlie present Act siiould bo made iu the Bill to enable 
the zamindars to do so. 

Resolved that on relinquishment or abandonment, no right should vest in the heirs 
or successors of tho tenants to question it, aud unless a fraud is establi.shed, all 
relinquishment and ahandonraont of tho holdings should bo doomed to bo final. In the 
opinion of this conference unless those provisions are deleted from the Bill, they are 
lilcely to lead to endless litigation between tho tenants and the zamindars. 

Resolved that this conference, while extemXng its fullest co-operation to the 

Government in simplifying procedure of distraint and making It less costly to the 

tenants, feel that tho process of distraint is the only effective and speedy method 
of creating the right mentality among the tenants to pay their dues in time. The 
dilatory and cumbersome procedure laid down in the bill renders the process of 
distraint not only ineffective but thoroughly worthless and should be deleted. 
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Resolved that the basis of calculation and revision of rents is adequately provi¬ 
ded for in the A^ra Tenancy Act 1926 and should not be interfered with. The 
provisions contained m the present bill in that behalf will lead to serious compli¬ 
cations and should be deleted. 

Resolved (a) that ejectment for non-payment of rent should be made automatic 
on the expiry of the date fixed by law for the purpose, which should not be later 
than a year from the date of the rent falling due. 

(b) That clauses 181, 185 and 18G, will make the realization of rents almost im¬ 
possible and hit the smaller zaraindar specially very hard and even deprive him of 
his property and that the arrears of rents should be realized in all cases as soon as 
they fall due. 

(c) That the clause 181 proposed in the new bill is most arbitrary, inequitable and 
unjust and must be deleted and arrears bo realizable from the defaulting tenant or 
his assets as hithertofore, 

(d) That the zamindars ouf'ht to bo allowed the same period of grace for payment 
of revenue as may be allowed to tenants for payment of rent. 

Resolved that this conforenco, while agreeing to the maintenance of the system 
of printed receipts and introduction of the method of payment of rents by money- 
orders or by deposit in courts, strongly urges (a) that no fee should be charged 
either from the tenant or the zamindar for depositing or withdrawing the rent, (b) 
that the provisions regarding the levying of a Gne of Rs. 200 should do deleted from 
the bill. 

Resolved that section 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriciiou on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease, and should bo deleted. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may be permitted for 
arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of the whole or a portion 
of the holding, is highly unjust and detrimental to the lawful interests of the 
zamindars, and constitutes an unwarranted and unjustiGed^ encroachment on their 
elementary right of property and should not be incorporated in the Bill. 

Resolved that in conformity with the principle of sec. 145, the zamindars should 
be exempted from arrest and detention for default of revenue. 

Resolved that this conference protests strongly against the reported nroposals for 
enhancing the land revenue, which inspite of the proposed bait of rebate will ad¬ 
versely affect the zamindars of all grades alike and urges that they may not be 
acted ui)on. 

Resolved that this conference strongly urges upon the Government not to grant 
any remissions in the arrears of rent of Gxed-rate tenants, nor should any right ho 
given to them in applying for the abatement of their rents, for thej have been en¬ 
joying very low rate of rents and all rights of transfer. 

Resolved that this conference utterly condemns the grossly unfair and untimely 
order of the Government regarding the stay of proceedings of arrears of rent and 
ejectment and it reiterates its belief that the Government’s action in this matter, 
was unjust and inequitable to the zamindars. The conference further feels that if 
the Government wants to give relief to the tenants by wiping off all or any portion 
of the arrears of rent, it should, at least, in common fairness, be prepared to com¬ 
pensate the zamindars to the extent of that amount or remit the revenue for the 
peiiod mentioned above in the form of rebate in the future land revenue. 

Resolved that this conference strongly protests against the Government’s proposal 
to levy agrieultnral income-tax in tiie permanently settled districts. It feels that 
such a proposal, if accepted, would coctraveno the unequivocal guarantee given by 
the Governor-General in Council at the time of the permanent .settlement and would 
be repugnant to the spirit of the various acts and regulations passed thereafter. It 
further feels that any additional burden on the zamindars of the permanently settled 
districts in view of the very high percentage of land revenue paid by the zamindars, 
would be unjustiOed aud uncalled for. 

Resolved that this conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of the 
rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to tackle 
its root causes by 

(a) Relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of industrial 
development (b) organizing cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order 
to provide additional source of income to the tenants : (o) increasing the produce by 
developing and encouraging better farming and making the requisites for improved 
agriculture available more easily and cheaply (d) attacking rural iodebtedneBs and 
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providing easior and cheaper credit: (e) proviv\in»j; extf'nsive facilities for the hotter 
marketing of the agricultural produce and (f) trying to improve the purchasing 
power and wealth of the people of the urovince. 

Resolved that the conference is emphatically of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and orgiinize all forces in the country 
which stand for or<lorc(l progiess and duo maintenance of rights of private property 
and that in view of the ahsointe failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zarnindars the zimindars should effectively organize 
themselves in ord(*r to prote(;t their legitirnati* rights and prevent irresponsible 
peisons from carrying on unfair and mischievous ptopaganda creating ill-feeling 
bctw’ocn tliem and the tenants. 

l^esolvod that this conference appoints a standing committee of all the delegates 
and the members of the reception committee to take all necessary steps for organiz¬ 
ing the zarnindars in the districts and talisils to start work immediately and to 
collect funds for the purpose of foiir-annas per eont on the amount of revenue paid 
by (‘V.u-y zamindar with minimum m-'mb.u’ship fee of annas four. 

The followim; resolutions to w.hicli gieat importance was being given was 
also passed : — 

kesolved that a eoramitto'* consist ing of I?:io Kiishna Pal Singh, president of tfie 
zamindais’ confi'roiico ; Mr. \. M. Khwapa, chairman of the Roct-ption Committee: 
president of the Pritish imlia Association ; the Nawab of Chhatari and Nawab ISir 
Muhammad A'uMif with powers to coopt and fill vacjancies bo afipointed with a 
view to a peaci'fdl settlement, if possible, of the aj^'rarian ptoblem. Tho committee was 
autliorised to take all steps which they deemed nece.s.sary. 


The Unao Zatnindars’ Conference 

While the Aij'a Zarnindars left the door open for negotiations witlj the Congress 
High Command on the tenancy questions, tho Oudh Taluqdars hanged it on tho 
17th, October when the Unao CtonfcM-ence at Lucknow passe I a resolution that tho 
zarnindars wore not [irepared to a<‘ccpt the artiitration of the Congress High Command, 
requesting all those carrying on the negotiations not to accei)t it. 

The Confluence express(‘d surpri-^e at the attitude of the parliamentary sub¬ 
committee' which instead of ti viiig to discuss tlie piinciples undiu lying the U. P. 
Tenancy Pill, considen'd it advisable to ask the zarnindars to abjectly surrender 
to its own at hitration. 

The Conference urged tho Zarnindars to prepare tliemsclves forthwith for civil 
disobedience if occasion ai ises. 

Witli a view to lielp tho zamind.irs iii times of need and difTieulty, tlio Conference 
dciudcd to start a fund to svhioh o.ich zimmlar sliould coninhuto one-fourth of his 
land revenue. 

Tho Confi'reiico wms stronc'ly opposed to the provisions of (lie Tenancy Pill and 
asked tho Zarnindars to take effective steps to win their tenants, 

U. P. Zarnindars’ Conference 

A special conference of the zamimh'rs of the United Provinces was hell at 
Allahabad on the 16th. October to consider the olTer of the (’ongiess High command 
for arbitration, on the subject of the U. P. Tenancy legislation, made following tlie 
meeting at Delhi of a deputation of the U. P, zarnindars and the members of tho 
Congress Parlimentary Sub-committeo. popularly kiiowm as Congress 'llit,di Command.’ 

The Conference decided to aulhor'Z.r tho negotiation sub-enramittee, wliich had 
been appointed at the .Inly session of tho conference, to continue further negotiatiou 
and take all stops to bring about a better understanding hetw^eeu the ziraiiuiir.s and 
the Oovornmont and to agree, if it thought fit, to accept tho decision of the Congress 
Parliamentary Siih-e.oramittee on all or any of tho points. 

Tho Conference furthi'r resolved that the hon. Proraior be requested to postpone 
tho consideration of the Tenancy Pill pending m'gotiation for a settlement. 

The Punjab Zarnindars’ Conference 

An important announcement that H. E. the Governor of the Punjab has given his 
assent to the Restitution of Mortgaged Lauds Bill and the Kegistratiou of Money- 
52 
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lendors Bill was made by the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan^ Premier of the Punjab 
at the open session of Punjab Zamindars’ Conference held at Lyallpur on the 4th. 
September 1938. 

The Premier also said that the Governor had sent the third Agrarian Bil!, namely 
the Punjab Land Alienation Second Amendment Bill, which concerns benami trans¬ 
actions to H. E. the Governor-General for his assent. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan declared that he and his Cabinet would at once resign 
if anybody placed hindrances to the enactment of the Bills. The announcement was 
received by the audience with acclamation. 

Sir Sikander appealed to the zamindars not to be restless. He assured them that 
he was there to protect their rights. “If any one stands in the way of those Agrarian 
Bills becoming law,” said the Premier, “1 declare before you that I and my 
Government will resign and come out.’’ The Premier asked the zamindars no to fear 
anyone nor be affected by any agitation. Continuing, he said, “I may tell you, if any 
one breaks the law in this Province, 1 will smash liis head.” 

The Punjab Governmopt had asked the Government of India to pass tlie Anti- 
Recruitment Bill, declared Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. The Premier said that the 
Punjab Government even offered to introduce the Bill in the Punjab Assembly, but 
were informed that they were barred from doing so on technical grounds, becau.so 
the maiter related to a subject which was exclusively confmed to tho Federal List. 

Sir Sikander asked what possible satisfaction could they derive from Great Britain’s 
difficulties if they (the Indians) themselves were exposed to the danger of subjection 
by another foreign power. But appart from that vital consideration, there were 
other important reasons why the Punjab should look with suspicion and disfavour ou 
the attempts to dissuade Puujabi young men from joining the aimy. 

The Premier stated at the outset that tlie Agrarian Bills, which lial recently been 
passed by the Punjab Assembly, woie no more than a first step towards a revolution 
which their critics themselves until rocontiy professed to ho an ideal worth achieving. 
He e.xamined briefly the criticisms levelled against the Bills. Every one of those 
measures was conceived and planned after careful consideration and an exhau.stivo 
examination of all its different aspects and iraplicati ons. Had they boon edass mea¬ 
sures, meant to beneflt the ricti zamindars and were they not beneficial to tho poor 
zamindars, he should have been the last person to countenance, much less sponsor, 
such measures. 

Referring to both the supporters and the detractors of the Agrarian Bills, Sir 
Sikander said that to the former his advice was that they should neitluT be dishear- 
tended nor provoked by tho vehemence or the unreasonableness of the agitation 
against those measures. The manifestations weie not novel or peculiar to this Pro¬ 
vince. So long as the present agitation did not exceed constitutionai limits, the critics 
were within their rights to voice their views and ventilate their feelings. If, unfor¬ 
tunately, those limits were exceeded, one might be sure that the Government would 
know how to deal with the situation. Any menace to tlie peace and tranquillity of 
the Province, from whatever quarter it emanated, the Premier said, would be dealt 
with promptly and effectively. The Premier advised those who opposed those mea¬ 
sures not to allow themselves to bo inlliienced by petty, personal or class 
considerations. 

Referring to the attitude of the Punjab Congress to tho Agrarian Bills, the 
Premier said that it was difficult to understand tho po.sition of the Congress except 
on the hypothesis that there was a very thin line —almost invisible—which divided 
the Punjab Congress from the Hindu Sabha in the sphere of economic interests. 
When the Assembly session was over, leading members of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee had issued conllicting statements on tho attitude whiih should 
be adopted by Congressmen. Tho decision arrived at on tho 12th August at a con¬ 
ference of Congress workers was indicative of conflicting loyalties and a very confu¬ 
sed state of mind. The present body—the All-India Congress—rightly professed keen 
sympathy, said the Premier, for the masses, but its off-spring in the Punjab only 
paid a lip homage to the principles and programme on which the* Election Manifesto 
of the Congress was based. 


Resolutions 

The Conference then proceeded to discuss resolutions. It adopted a resolution 
expressing the opinion that the Agrarian Bills recently passed by the Punjab Assem¬ 
bly. were very beneficial for zamindars and in view of their acute distress, it was 
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necessary that they should bo enacted into law without delay. The resolution 
requested H. E. the Governor to give his assent to the Bills at his earliest 
convenience. 

Another resolution expressed full oonfidonce in tho Punjab Ministry and congratu¬ 
lated it on having piloted the Agrarian Bills sucesafully through the Assembly. 

Other resolutions were adopted, demanding a uniform taxation of the agriculturist 
and the non-agriculturist population of tho Province, a reduction of land revenue, 
abiana, and other taxes with which the agriculturists were burdened and, in order to 
make good the loss, an increase in the taxes on tho richer section of the population, 
demanding that the hardy and martial classes of the Province should get due facili¬ 
ties in the Indian Army, and expressing the strong disapproval of the zamindars 
of the Punjab of the propaganda against recruitment to the Army. 

The Poona Landholders’ Conferences 

Heotic activity on tho part of landowners of tho Bombay Presidency to marshal 
their foices against the imi>ending tenancy legislation was m evidence in Poona, since 
the publication of tho Bill early in August ’38 and tho commencement of tho summer 
session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly in IVona. 

The landowners of Poona District banded themselves together into an asso¬ 
ciation to “protect and defend tho interests and rights of the landowners of Poona 
District”, of which Mr. Annaji Pandurang Konde- Desk mulch of Khed-Shivapiir, a 
prominent landowner of I’oona District, was elected President. This Association liad 
for its chief obje'ct, the combating of the tenancy legislation. 

A conference of the landowners in tho Presidency was held on the 2l*t. August 
at Gokhalo Hall, Poona. It was presided over by Mr. D. V. Belvi of Delgaura and 
attended by 500 delegates from all the distiicts in tho Presidency. 

“The tenancy Bill is entirely revolutionary and calculated to undermine the very 
foundations of Indian Society. Tiio Bill is expropriatory in every way and as such, 
it should never bo introduced,” stated Mr. Belvi in the course of his presidential 
speech, Mr. Belvi added, “Private property is tho recognised basis on which society 
has been based in India since time immemorial. In a larger part of the Bombay 
Piesideucy, land lias all along been treated as of private ownership.” Ho recalled 
lliat when years ago in tho Bombay Legislature, an attempt was made to challenge 
the ownership of the holders of tho land, such patriots as tho late Sir P. M. Mehta 
and Mr. G. K. (xckhale had loft the Council Hall as a protest against tiie principle. 

Reterring to tlio provisions in the Bill, Mr. Belvi criticised the principio of 
“economic rent” aluraDratoi in tho Bill as an invasion of the landlords’ rights of 
ownership. lie urged that in fairness to them, the Government should suspend con¬ 
sideration of the measure for a period of six years, during which time absentee 
landlords should bo asked to make up their minds either to cultivate their lands 
on the terms stated iu the Bill or give the concessions noted in the Bill to the actual 
tillers of the soil. 

The conference passed a soiios of resolutions, declaring the fresh draft Tenancy 
Bill published by the Government as wholly unacceptable to the landowners because 
it is an expropriatory measure, it deprives them of their inherent rights of chosing 
tenants and fixing rout, it confers on the tenants the hereditary right of the use, 
occupation and enjovraent of tho lauds without even adeauate compensation to the 
landlords, it would lead to a serious depression in land value and create class-war 
and hatred and disturb the existing coidial relations between tho landowners and the 
tenants. 

The other Landholders’ Conference was held on 20th. August under the presidentship 
of Sardar M. V. Kibe and under tho auspices of the Bombay Presidency Landholders’ 
League. At this Conforeuce, too, strong speeches were delivered, criticising the Tenancy 
Bill and resolutions passed, characterising tho Bill as being against the terms of 
the sanads, grants and agreements legally entered into between the Government and 
several landholders and as being of an expropriatory nature. The Conference emphati¬ 
cally disapproved of the haste of the Government in bringing forth suoh an important 
piece of legislation without a thorough and satisfactory public enquiry. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

Welcome Address 

The sesyion of the Tamil Natl Pntviiicial CoMfeienoo opened on tlio 30th. 

December lit tlie special paiulal at Rajapalayarn in the prt'senct^ of a large ooncouise 
of people. Wchtoming the riesithmt and delegates to tho Coiifeience, Mr. /^ S. 
KumaniswdVii liaja^ m . l a ., Chaiiman, Reception Committee, dealt with the politicai 
situation in tho country and the progiamine of woik in the future. 

Reforiing to the enlistment of incmheis to the Congress, Mi. Raja depiecated the 
move to biing any and eveiyoue within tho Congiess and cnalding many thereby to 
work for sollisli (uids of their own. The (kmgri’ss constitution allowed people who 
were opposed to the Congre.ss views to join freely and instances had not been want¬ 
ing where a spirit of self-saciilice had not been shown. '1 he Congress had no place 
for those who liad no spirit of sidf-sainilice and would appeal to eveiyono to see that 
no dishonour was biought to tho gioat organisation, lie h')j»('d that the AU-lndia 
Congress Committee which would be meeting at Tni'iua would enfoice ligid lules 
regarding tliis mattei'. 

AViien tho Congiess Ministers weie in offn.e, the speakei conliruicd, it was tlie 
duty of every Ihimary C'ingiess Sabha to o.staMish mass contact in villages. It was 
up to tJio ofhce-heaieis to translate the Congress ideals into actum in villages and 
woik for the political awakening of the masses, 'Tlie ITimaiy Saldias uoiild not only 
carry out this scheme successfully but also could conic foiward to help in the eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction of the riiial population. He would ihcroforo urge upon them 
for the establishing of more i’riraaiy Sahhas in taluks and follow' the lead of the 
Congress committees in the Srivilhputtur Taluk. 

Keforring to the w’ork of th" Congress Ministry in this province, the speaker chniac- 
terisod the Ihohihition Act, Debt Relief Act and the Malabai Ternple-Entry legislation 
as gieal boons to the poor. He was suio that the Estate Latul Act witli tho reom- 
mendatious of the Zamiii Enquiiy Report would no doubt beciuue u leal beneficial 
measure. Tlie (hjvmniment had lost pot lion of its revenue on accoiiiit of Piohibition 
aud remission of land tax. The failure of the monsoon tins yt'ar would necessitate 
fuither rcmissioii'^i. Under these ciicumstance.s. tho people were hound to fee! (he 
heavy responsibilities and Dm limitations of Dio Mimsliy. It would he unwi.se to 
expect redress of all tlie grievances at one stioke and he hoped tho people would 
lealisu the situation and come forvvaid to disc.liaige. their duly. 

Oroups of di.scontented people, Mr. Raja continued, were saying that the enforce¬ 
ment of Proliihition affected the lahoureis. the Debt Relief Act, the agriculturists 
fiom raising loans, amending tho PUiate Land Act, (he heieditaiy lights of the 
Zamindais and the introduction of iJituluslani, Dio piog’oss of f’araif. Tliese cries 
were the outcome of Jt■alou.^v and di.safjpointment 'Jlnw anti Hindi agitators wlio 
wore calling Djums'dvo.s .suvioiiis of Tamil were indulging in aini.so and misiepresenta- 
tion. WJio had Die right of deciding whether people wanted flindi or not ? Was 
it not the inherent light of the ])uldie of this piovince V The public welcomed the 
introduction of corapulso'y Hindi and the stiength of the liisl thice foirns in all tho 
1«5 schools in this province wliert* Hindi had been introduced and considerably in¬ 
creased, All stibjects in tlie high school course liad been oidored to bo taigbt only 
in Tamil by the tiovernment and knowing fully all these safeguanis, the agitators 
\vere cariying on mischievous pro(»agai)da rneiely to undeimine tho woik of tho 
Congress Ministry. It lemaiued for tlie [»eop!o lu tho countiy to silence them by 
paying no heed to tho agitatiou. 

Thoro vvas the geneial faitli among the public that everything would be achieved 
because the Congress Miiiistiy was in office. It was no doubt tiue to some extent 
hut without tlio support of Dm puijlic the Ministry could not achieve much. If what 
th. Ministry hud done was foi the good cf tho people, Dm latter should hold meetings 
and explain to others who did not know the good tilings dotm by tho Ministry and 
also point out defects if any, for, after all, the Mniisteis weie their servants. 

In conclusion, Mr. Raja exhorted every one to join the Congress aud carry out 
its constructive programme iu a sustained aud outhusiastic mauuor. 
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President’s Address 

Mr. Ramaswami Reddiar^ after having boon duly installed Piesident, delivered 
his address. Tlio address was in Tamil and listened to with rapt attention. At the 
outset, the President dealt with the eoorioraio situation of the Province and said 
that the wealth of the country depended on its agriculture, industries, commerce 
and trade and freedom was necessary to duvidoj) these on all sides. Of 
course oo- 0 [)eration was necessary, but this could bo attained only if all the 
neople were united in the common object of bringing their country forward. So 
long as people had no craving to attain Swaraj, the country could never advance 
towylrds its goal. Ever\one should lealiso th.it it was his duty to do his bit to 
secure freedom. In ancient days the condition of village life was one of peace 
and contentment. After the advent of llio Piitisli (rovernment, the Manibham 
lands held in common were transferied as patta lands which empowered the 
pattadar to sell away liis land. This practict; soon removed all the village 
artisans and the villagers liad to look foi outside lielp. 

The iireserit phglit of the villages was dejdorablo. The Congress under the 
leadei'ship of Mahatma Gandhi roused the national consciousness of the masses 
in the countiy to the situation and infused in them the spiiit to woik for their 
own betterment in spite of adverse political conditions, Tlie spirit of Ahimsa 
preaclied by tho Maiiatma was imbilieil and afti^r the Satyagraha camjiaigns 
gained a status, tiiaiiks to the gieat national organisation, the Congiess. 

I'ho piMjpIe had begun to loalise tliat freedom was essential and (be sactiGces 
of leaders had aroused them still more to take their place in tho struggle and 

contrilnite tlnur shaie. Tlie achievomenfs of the Congiess had been striking 
and did not need mention at this stage Put much lemained to be done. Tho 
villages had not yet become ceoiiomicallv independent, khadi must spread to every 
bouse and every'ruia! industry required to be rehabilitated. The dumping of 
foreign goods had niitied India’s cottage uidih'^tiies and unless Jndia had tho 
power in iior to put a stop to foreign imports and establish good markets with 
railway, shipidng, oxodiango ratio, banking and insurance facilities and powers to 
control all affairs she had no certain future in her trade and commerce. 

The Federation tliat was envisaged in the (.Jovorument of India Act did not 
give such [lower to Indians, In spite of the great agitation in tire entire 

couiitry and in the abseneti of re.sponsible govornment in the Indian (States, if 
Federation was to be liinist on the country wi!!y-ui!ly, the Congress had a 
great task to sei* tliat such mockery did not become a reality. But for this 
task all the forctcs iii the country s'lould be regimented on the side of the Congress, 

d’hey II n.^f all loahM' liiat in this great and common tax. there wa.s no room for 

division or dissensioin. Thioi would he the time wiieii tlie Congress would gather 
all its strength and lommand all tlie Congress i’rovineial Governments as well as the 
public to ujipose Fcieialion siieccs.-^fully and there was no doubt the Congress was 
going to succeed. 

Proceeding, AJr. Rcddiar reviewi*d (he work of the Cougie.sS Ministry, under the 
ieader.shi|) of the rreraier, the hou, Mr. K’ajagopalaeharlat, and referred to the Debt 
Belief Act and otliei raeasuies to ameliorate the cuuJiii'ms of tin; masses. In this 
('onnection, the speaker al.so referred to tht* [ire.sent plight of agrieultiuists due to 
the fadir’e of the monsoon and suggested that though the Goveriimeut allowed 
remissions the Government should not levy taxes on uii-ovionomu; iioldings but to 
classify the land according to local conditions of irrigational facilities and adopt 
necessary legislation to allow remission \>henever and wlreiever ‘sliavi’ occurred both 
in the ‘ayyan' and Zamin areas. He also held tliat the Government should adopt the 
lhakasam Committee reeommenJations and come to the hoi}) of the ryots in no 
uncertain manner. The (ioveinment should also make adequate facilities for long 
term loans to ryots on low interest and atVoid other protection to lyots. The 
Government shoiild also enact a Rural Insolvency Act and a Money Lender’s Bill 
fur tho benelit of tho ryots in (he rural areas. 

Refoiring to the place of local bodies in promoting siIf-Goverument. Mr. Reddiar 
said that the Congress had cajiturod 30 out of 40 municipalities and 9 out of 11 
District Boards, with the first tangible result in the ieduction of the evil of 
corruption. The District Boards were at present in a disadvantageous position so far 
as elementary edueation was concerned, even though tho Provincial Government was 
Bpendiug over two crores on this item, lie hoped that necessary arrangements would 
be made, making primary education compulsory in schools, stopping the praotioe of 
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constant transfer of teachers from one place to another and providing effective 
supervision, with every teacher in school competent to train pupils on the Wardha 
lines. The President next referred to the famine conditions in Tamilnad, except Tanjore 
and a portion of Trichinopoly and a portion of Madura district in the Poriyar project 
and appealed to the Government to make full remissions and commence immediate 
famine relief works. Collections of arrears of taxes from ryots should be stopped till 
the period of remission and depots for the distribution of fodder to cattle and loans 
to ryots should be the next urgent step. The Government should also start Khaddar 
producing centres in those afllicted areas and provide a living wage to the people, fie 
also suggested a graded cut on salaries of Government servants. 

In conclusion the President observed that they should not depend upon the 
Government for everything while they remained without doing tlieir duty. A great 
deal remained to be done and to carry out a real and comprehensive programme 
of uplift, everyone should strengthen the Congress and work out its construotive 
programme with the determination to achieve the economic independence of the 
country as far as possible. lie would appeal to them all to arise, awake aud work till 
they achieved their goal. 


Reaolutioni—2nd. Day—Rajapalayam—3lit. December 1938 

Federation OrrosEi) 

The Conference wholeheartedly accepted the resolution of the Haiipura Confer¬ 
ence relating to Federation and declared its readiness to implement all measures that 
might be decided upon to prevent the imposition of the unwanted F^edoration as also 
the prolongation of the present irresponsible Government at the centre. 

Responsible Government in States 

The Conference congratulated Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and the Thakur Sahib of 
Rajkot on the agreement arrived at regarding the establishment of responsible Gov¬ 
ernment In the State of Rajkot and earnestly advised the members of the South 
Indian States to follow the example and avoid unnecessary conllict as, in aoy^ case, 
the demand for Responsible Government would have to bo satisfied in a short time. 

Famine Reliei' and Remission 

The Conference noted with grief the failure of harvest and the prevalence of 
famine conditions in most districts of Tamil Nad and called upon tlie Madras Goveinment 
to help the agriculturists by generous aud other positive measures of assistance and 
appealed to the Congress organisations and the workois in the affected areas to 
organise non-official assistance as much as possible, by generous remission of land 
revenue in such portions of the distiicts, which were suffering from acute famine, 
including dry lands and postponement of collection of taccavi loans, by starting famine 
relief works in such area where it was urgently nece.ssary ; by throwing open grazing 
areas in Reserve forests for accommodating the cattle in famine areas ; by making 
arrangements for advancement of loans to needy agriculturists for beginning agricul¬ 
tural operations after the drought was over ; aud by establishing depots for seeds, 
grains and fodder. 

New Sources of Revenue 

The Conference also expressed the opinion that if the Madras Government was to 
enforce its policies of Prohibition and relief to agriculturists successfully, it should 

adopt energetic measures of economy and seek alteiuative sources of re^-enue. It 
suggested an immediate and graded cut in the salaries of all officers who were draw¬ 
ing salaries and allowances on the old scale, including All-India officers under the 

special protection of the Secretary of State ; taxes on entertainments, eleotridlty, 

tobacco, petrol, and other articles, which were either not necessary for the health 
and well-being of the masses or were luxuries of the wealthier classes; and urgent 
and strong representations to the Central Government to increase the rates of in¬ 
come-tax to a level which would enable the distribution to the Provinces of the 
str.tutory half even from the next year. 

Tamil as Medium of Insiruoiion 

The Conference congratulated the Madras Government on its order making the 
local Indian language the medium of instruction up to the ti. S. L. C. and recom- 
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mended that in order to enforce this policy effectively the preparation of proper text¬ 
books in easy and modern style in the various languages of the province should be 
taken up by eminent men at once. It further requested all teachers and Headmasters 
of educational institutions in Tamil Nad to adopt as far as possible all the Tamil 
words compiled and issued by the Tamil Sangham, Tinnevelly. 

Anti-Hindustani Agitation 

“This Conference condemns the anti-Hindi agitation as a mere political stunt and 
is of opinion that direct action in a matter of public policy accepted by a popular 
legislature should not be tolerated and supports the Government in all its measures in 
regard to the violent and illegal activities of the agitators.” 

Temple-entry 

“This Conforonce welcomes the Malabar Temple-Entry Bill and appealed to all 
temple tru.stees and managoraencs in Tamil Nad not to wait for similar legislation to be 
extended to their places but to open voluntarily, generously and gracefully all temples 
to the Hanjans and thus finally liquidate untoucliability in Tamil Nad, theieby saving 
Hinduism horn doing incalGulabl(3 injury to itself, and the Conference is of opinion 
that similar legislation for extending it to the rest of the province should be under¬ 
taken as soon as possible.” 

“The Conference expressed the view that the Religious Endowment Board Act 
should be amended so that ilie present costly and complicated control may be replaced 
by a more economical, simple and efficient control and supervision of Hindu religious 
institutious. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Tamil Nad not to encourage uncertified 
Khadi dealers and to buy their Kliadi only from certified Ivliadi depots, in ordor that 
the efforts of the All-India Spiuuer.s’ Association might not bo frustrated.” 

School For Volunteer.s 

The Conference suggested that the Tamil NaJ Provincial Congress Committee 
should make arrangements for the training of a peirnanent band of volunteers in 
Tamil Nad and for that purpose should take steps to establish a traiuing school for 
volunteers with a properly formed syllabus.” 

Maduasees and the Army 

While condemning the policy of the Central Government in excluding Madrasees 
from being enlisted in tlio iVrmy, the Conference requested the Madras Government to 
lake nueessaiy steps to lift the ban so that people in this pioviuce could freely be 
recruitcU to the Army. 

The Conference recommended to the Madras Government to patronise the Ayurvedic, 
Siddha and Uiiaui systems of medical treatment and thereby give a tiilip to the 
advancement scheme of the Madras L 1. M. College. 

I'he Coufeiouce requested the Government to take steps to manufacture scientific 
manure on a nationwide scale for distribution to agricultural ryots in the province at 
very cheap rates. 

The Conference also noted with grave concern the growing deterioration of the 
condition.s of the Indians living in foreign countries, including neighbouring countries, 
like Burmah, Ceylon etc , and was of opinion that the weakness and the negligence of 
the Government of India was the cause of this deterioration. The Conference appealed 
to tho Madras Government to keep close watch over the dilfioulties in countries where 
the people of this province w'ere settled in large numbers and take all steps in their 
power to help them. 


The U. P. Political Conference 

There was a gathering of about one lakh people, it was estimated, at tho 31st 
session of the U. P. Political Conference which opened at Ajodhya on tho 30lh. 
December 1938. Today’s sitting of the oonferenoe looked like a session of Kisan 
conference, as the gathering consisted mainly of Kisans. 

In his speech, Acharya Narendradeo^ as chairman of the reception committee 
referred mainly to Kisans. Mr. Jawaharlai Nehru’s presidential speech was also devoted 
mainly to Kisans' interests. The Revenue Minister of U. P. was also called upon to 
explain the boons for the Kisans contained in the Tenancy Bill, and the only 
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resolution taken to-day related to (he tenants’ demands. Among those present at the 
conference were all the raorahers of the U. P. Cabinet ; parliamentaiy secretaries ; and 
other provincial Congress leaders. 

Presidential Address 

Tl)e following is the fuller version of tlio pro.sidential address delivered extempore 
in Hindustani by Mr. JaWiiharlal Nehru : — 

Mr. Nehru at the outset made an apology for making a departure from the 
convention of the presidential addre.sses being written beforrdiand. He said that 
he could not write his addre.ss first hi’canso ho did not get time and secondly 
because on that occasion he could not think what he should write about. He 
used to feel daily that he should sit to write if time pr'iinittcd if anything came 

to his mind. That did not mean th.it he had no ideas in liis rnind. Hut he felt 

that if lie said about liis recent visit to Europe, the Kisans might be confused for they 
might .say that they had come to the cor.feience to hear Dungs conneefed wdth their 
iK'ods and therefcuo tliev might he upsi't if international polilu's were discussed or 
they might not understand them. Kisans’ problems were more important than the 
question of tlio country’s Swaraj for if kisans were not oigani/esl they would eontinue 
to be suppressed or o{)ptesseil. Ibit if they took into consideration t!io country’s 
other majer problems, Swaraj and international matters, those problr'ms would he 
found to he iiiter-connertted, for if there was a tire or (qiidernic at a place, nmghtjours 
were also likely to be afTected. Theiefoio kisans wluj liu*! as.^iunlilod at the confci- 
cnce and who were anxious about tluur own matters should trv to understanil 

international matters also because foreign polities and Indian all liis w'ete inter¬ 

connected. They should not therefore fetd that their leaders should not touch 
international politics Their anxiety was to wake the country .such as every kisan 
.slionld be able to understand everything and lie tit to bear the bunleri of (lui 
administration. They did not woint tliat only a few leaders should understand t.'very- 
thing while kisans should follow them blindly. The kisans took pait in voting at the 
elections and they .should lie fit eruuigh to urnifistand for whom tlioy should vote. 

Mr. Nehru next referred to his visit to Europe. The first country he visited was 
Spain where efforts W'eri' being made by some foreigneis to suppress the Spanish 
people. He referred to Clnna and Japan also and lemarkod that in the world 
forces w’ere at work to suppress subjects. One great reason for such eouditions. he 
said, was thf’ polu-y of ihitain to .suppie.ss democratic fono s, llritain reiumtiy received 
a great shock. It was, he cutting its (»wm root. Its pfestigi' was coni[d('tely gone. 
That did not mean that othei countries lu Die woiid had freedom. Theie were impoi- 
alist foici'S elsewhoic ilso. 

Mr, Nehru cut short his stat('ment in international alT.urs following an intt'rriiption 
caused by cries fiom a fbstani cm-ner that they could not hf'ar iiira. On the 
interruption ceasing, Mr. Xoliru f.ail that they should try to understand these things 
so tJiat they might h*- [)r''parcd befoiehand to face the situation in the event of a 
world war. He futthirr illustrated how India was connected with foreign matters, 
(tomraercial quostion.s in foreign countries afTected India also. In regard to kisans 
also they had to look to the tiisfory of the condition of the kisatis in other' countries 

as well. The kisans in oDut countries were far better than many Indian zamindars. 

In America many kisans owned motor ears. The cause of the poverty of the kisans 
of India and the countiy in general was the imperialist jiower. 

Mr. Nehru referred to Die new Government of India Act. ft was, he said, a 
deception for it did not give them freedom. The Congress at first luvsitated to accept 
office.s under that (:on.stitution for fear Drat tlicy might foigid th'dr mam work for 
Swaraj. After further consideration they accepted ofhees and the Congressraea 
were the cabinet. What the Congress cabinet had done was before them. 

An estimate of good or liarm would he a long story. Hut the acceptance 
of office had done sufficient good. That would lead to the improvement of 
the condition of tho kisans ; but the real advantage was that their power and 

.sangathan for the work for swaraj had enhanced. The kisan’s hearts had risen and 

oppression on them had les.sened. Enough oppression of the kisans was still going on, 
yet during the last 1 half years there liad been a much dilTeronco in tho oxtont of tho 
ojipression, either at the liands of the police, or zatnindars or karindas, or at.ybody 
else. It was gradually lessening. IIo knew that the kisans wanted that whatever was 
to be done for them should he done scon and, Mr. Nehru asserted, he himself some- 
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times felt upset on seeing that the work was not being done quick ly—sucb was the 
Government machinery. The kisans were over-burdened with acute poverty 
and it was necessary for the cabinet to ‘run fast’, even at a speed which might 

make them breathe hard, (in the work which would bring relief to the kisans). 

Therefore he was often upset at the slow progress. But there were many difficulties. 
The first difficulty was that under the constitutiou under which the Congress 
Cabinet was formed their hands and feet were tied. They could run fast if they 

had Swaraj’. The second difficulty was their own weakness. They involved them¬ 

selves in potty matters and forgot major problems. 

For instance, they raised communal questions. The communal quarrels 
happened and weakened the cation but tliey should remember that in other 
big countries, where disputes occurred, tlie whole country did not involve itself 
in them. The work of swaraj was not for any community ; it was for the 
entire country. Yet some of their astray people always kept a communal outlook, 
and it was very painful to find that some of their prominent countrymen, 
among Hindus and Muslims, did things which instead of uniting people caused 
dissensions among them. There were some bodies which had undertaken the 
task of only badnaming the Congress. If they read papers, Mr. Nehru said, they 
would notice that they in the Congress did not, as far as possible, oven make any 
criticism against them. What they had indicated was tliat whatever was said against 
the (>)Dgiess was wTong. Mr. Nehru asserted that he had no hesitation in decla¬ 
ring there that the allegations made against the Congress were not only vrrong but 
ridiculous and mean. He felt ashamed when any educated Indian was a party to 
such irresponsible metliods. By such methods they not only harmed the country but 
their own community. The door of the Congress, he said, was open to everybody ; it 
was shut only against those who did not want freedom for the country. There were 
some communal nstitutions of only Muslims, or Hindus or 8ikhs and everybody had 
a right to strengthen his community. The Congress did not oppose the existence 
of the Mvislim League or of the Hindu Mahasabha. But generally members of 
those institutions only talked against Congress and not of national problems, although 
they professed the creed of independence. They abused the Congress but he would 
ask them to realize that the person abusing only harmed himself and not the person 
abused. Many baseless things wore said against the Congress Cabinet but the 
Cabinet dealt with the matter leniently. Yet a ciy was raised that under the 
Congress Government, the Muslims were being crushed. They requested Mu.slims to 
tell them how Muslims were crushed ; the Muslim League, he understooJ, also 
appointed a committee. The instances of Muslims being crushed which were pointed 
out were such as the Bando Matram song, the tri-colour ilag. The Hag colours 
were selected after deep deliberation. The tri-colour Hag was of the whole country 
but if they examined if from a communal aspect, it had also the green colour, which 
was considered to be of the Muslims. Therefore if anybody complained against the 
flag he would call it a dishonest complaint. There might be sepatate flags of commu¬ 
nities but they could have no place in the aational work. Mr. Nehru regretted 
that elderly persons who had taken part in the national woik and for whom they 
had a respect, talked like astray people and thereby caused a shock to the national 
work and created mutual dissensions. The Congiess however would remain firm in 
its policy and could not be moved by false allegations, and one policy of tiie Con¬ 
gress would be that it would not involve itself in communal matters. The door of 
the Congress was open to all ; Congress was prepared to consider the difficulties of 
all and it would be a mistake to expect that it should give up its old principles on 
which it had been working for the country. One of its fundamental principles was 
also the protection of the minorities. He hoped that they would not involve them¬ 
selves in petty matter but push on their national work, 

Mr. Nehru remarked that as Acharya Narendra Deo had pointed out they 

had reached the door of the Freedom and if anybody put obstacles in 

the way of their further progress, ho should feel ashamed of such a conduct. 
Continuing Mr. Nehru pleaded for public support to the Congress Cabinet. If the 
Cabinet was found doing anything wrong they should point out where it was wrong. 
The Congress Cabinet and they were all soldiers of the same regiment. 

They should also not do anything which would weaken the Congress sanghathan, 
and here Mr. Nehru deprecated efforts to from Kisan Sabhas as organizations rival to 
Conf^ress. There was no harm to form such organizations to slrengthen the Kisans 
but if they were intended to weaken the Congress that would he a wrong movoi 
53 
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He felt that some Kisan assoolatioas were formed to weaken the Congress. That 
was not proper. 

The Congress was fighting for Swaraj. That was Its primary object. Bnt along 
with that was also the problem of the removal of the poverty and in his view both 
the questions were inter-oonnected for poverty could be removed only when 
they had reigns of the Government in their hands—when they had the Panohayati 
Raj. Everybody should combine in the realization of these objects. He often saw 
red fla^ among the Kisans. The red flag was an old flag of Mazdoors and In some 
countries also of Kisans. He had no opposition to it but at that moment it was 
a great mistake to take red flag in villages. The kisans would get confused by 
several flags. They had been used to the tri-colour flag, which had become symbol 
of their struggle for Swaraj, of San^than and of the Kisan’s strength, for behind 
that flag there was a great power. Therefore if they took another fla^ among the 
Kisans that would weaken the tri-colour flag. They should keep the tri-colour flag 
In every home and he hoped that no efforts would be made to carry the red flag 
among the Kisans. He bad certainly a respect for the red flag but under the 
present conditions they had to attain Swaraj under the tri-colour flag and the whole 
nation should come under it to advance the country’s cause. 

Mr. Nehru next drew attention of the assembly to recent happenings in some 
Indian States, which, he said, had raised high hopes. The Congress wanted the Indian 
Btates also to join in the struggle for freedom, and he noticed with great pleasute an 
awakening In the Indian States. He referred to the agitation of the people of Rajkot 
and said that recently the Raja had agreed to give the people Swarai, a Panohayati 
Raj. The British Diwan was oppo.sed to the people’s demands but he had also to 
submit before the Sangathau of the subjects. Rajkot was a small state but the 
triumph of its subjects would be an example to other states. Some other states had 
also accepted the principle of Panohayati Raj. In their own province they had two 
Btates, Tehri (Garhwal) and Benares and he had heard that the Benares state had 
also announced that their Government would be on the principle of Panohayati Raj. 
That was really half work for they wanted such achievements In big states like 
Hyderabad and Kashmir also. The question of the Indian states was a complicated 
one. He hoped that the Indian states would also cooperate in the struggle for Swaraj 
and thereby accelerate the pace towards freedom. 

Continuing Mr. Nehru referred to the Tenancy legislation which was before the 
Assembly, One thing which pained him was that one and a half years had elapsed 
but the Congress Cabinet had not been able to make that legislation. When the 
Congress Cabinet was formed they passed some orders such as those staying proceed¬ 
ings against kisans, which gave the Kisans some relief but it was painful to find that 
no legislation giving them substantial relief could be made although 1 half years had 
elapsed since the Congress Cabinet came in office. The zemindars had threatened 
satyagraha—it was good thing for zemindars also to learn at last satyagraha. But, Mr. 
Nehru said, they were not opposed to zemiudars or taluqdars. The questiou was not 
of causing harm to any body but it was of giving relief to the poor tenants, of rais¬ 
ing those who were fallen. There was no question of enmity with anybody but their 
country could not make an advance until Kisans’ condition improved. He hoped that 
the Congress Cabinet would soon take steps to provide substantial relief to ^ the 
tenants. The legislation which was before the Assembly contained many good things. 
The question was to enforce it as early as possible. That should be first and o^her 
lawB could come later. Among other problems was one of indebtedness and he wanted 
that the provincial Government should soon enact a law which would lessen the 
Kisans’ burden of indebtedness. He wanted the Kisans to consider also the question 
of farming on the cooperation principle for if 50 or 60 Kisans combined to work 
together and distribute the produce among themselves they would be better off than 
if each worked separately on small plots of lands. 

Mr. Nehru said that when the Tenancy Bill was passed by the Assembly-—and it 
would be passed as the Congress party was in majority—it would go to the Counoil. 
The Council was not selected by the Kisans but by the Zamindars or the capitalists. 
They did not like the Bill and might cause obstacles—he hoped obstacles would not 
he caused as that would agitate Kisans—and if there were obstacles it should be the 
duty of the Congress and the Kisans to show that they could not tolerate such 
obstacles as they bad already waited long. 

Mr. Nehru deprecated hunger strikes or satyagraha by students etc. The Muslim 
League declared that when time came they woula offer satyagraha against the Con- 
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gross. He remarked that the League abused Congress and at the same time thought 
of imitating its methods. Mr. Nehru continuing said that he thought that they had 
perhaps the greatest sangathan of the Congress in the United Provinoes. They had 
made about 15 lakhs members. They noticed some disputes on the occasion of 
elections but he said that the Congress work in the province was improving. They 
were learning to control it and their work would improve as their power increased. 

Concluding Mr. Nehru exhorted the people to end their mutual disputes and 
strengthen efforts for the uplift of the masses, the country and the Swaraj and lo 
celebrate the ‘Independence Day’ on Jan. 26 with great enthusiasm. 

Resolutions-^Agrarian Problem 

The following is the text of the resolution on the agrarian problem which was 
moved to-day and was passed on the next day 

“In the opinion of tne conference, in U. P. the system of land settlement should 
be such that the zamindari system should bo ended, as It is harmful both to the 
zamindars and the tenants. But under the present conditions this conference wel¬ 
comes the Tenancy Bill proposed by the provincial Government and hopes that it 
would become law soon. The bill would remove many difficulties of the tenants : 
but the following points are particularly emphasised. As regards rent there should 
bo at least a remission of Rs. eight orores and it should be allowed within six montha 
of the passing of legislation. The arrears of rent, payment for whioh has been stayed, 
should be remitted altogether unconditionally. The system of ejectment for arrears 
should be abolished, and instead as much of the defaulting tenants’ land should be 
auctioned as necessary. The present system of attachment should be abolished. 
Ejectments made since 1344 fasli should be cancelled and occupancy rights should 
be declared for the tenants in possession in respect of the lands which have been 
entered as unattested to rent. To improve the condition of the Kisans, besides the 
bill under consideration, legislation Is also necessary for farming on the principle 
of co-operation, for leaving the land for pasteurs and giving facilities in respect of 
parti and abadi lands reducing Kisans' burden of indebtedness and providing for loans 
to reduce rate of interest. Ways and means should be adopted for marketing on 
good price the Kisans’ produce and arrangements should be made in villages for 
other avocations for Kisans. The conference wants to tell the Kisans that the Con¬ 
gress Government is engaged in removing their miseries, but the great cause of 
their miseries is the fact that the Congress Government had not the power to 
do things which would oompletelv remove their miseries. Suoh power in our coun¬ 
try would be obtained only on the attainment of Swaraj. Therefore it is necessary 
that W9 should all unite to make the Congress sangathan so effective and powerful 
as could bring them Swaraj at the earliest. 

Retolutioni^2nd. Day—Ayodhya—31il. December 1938 

Federation Opposed 

The Conference met in the noon to-day under the presidency of Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The most important resolution adopted related to Federation which ran thus 

“In view of the situation in India and the rapid development in the world 
situation the time has come for the full application of the principle of self-determi¬ 
nation of India so that the people of India might establish an independent 
democratic state by means of a constituent assembly. Not only the inherent right 
and dignity of the people of India demand full freedom but also economic and other 
problems cannot find a solution nor oau India keep pace with the modern nrogreaa 
unless the people have full opportunities of self-development and growtn which 
Independenoe alone can give. Provincial autonomy too is restricted and limited for 
effective procress and such good as could by obtained from it is being rapidly 
exhaustea. The proposed Federation has been oondemned by the Congress as a 
reactionary scheme which binds India to Imperialism. It has been made clear that 
any attempt to impose it must and will be resisted. In view of this iridespread 
opposition the proposed Federation must be treated as still-born and the Government 
of India Act must be ended in order to give place to a oonstitution of free India 
made bv the people themselves. 

“Independent democratic India will face a solution of her great problems rapidly 
and effectively and will line herself with the progress of the world and thus aid the 
cause of democracy and freedom.” 
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Ministry Congratutaled 

Another resolution congratulated the Congress Ministry of this province for 
improving the administration and making it progressive and felt thai owing to 
numerous limitations and restriction on it the pace of progress has been impeded 
and vital changes delayed. It opines that in particular the financial arrangements 
resulting in large central expenditure and heavy salaries should be changed and the 
service should be made to conform to the responsible system of government and 
the ideals of the Congress. 

British Foreign Policy 

“This conference records its entire disapproval of the British foreign policy, cul¬ 
minating in the Munich Pact and the Anglo-Italian agreement. This policy has been 
one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, repeated breach of pledges and co-operation with 
governments which are avowed and irreconcilable enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is being reiluced to a state of international 
anarchy where brutal vioienoo triumphs and tloutishes unchecked and decides the 
fate of nations and, in the name of peace stupendous piepaiatious aie being made 
for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so low that in Central 
Europe the Nazi Government has sought to crush all peo[iIt* of the .Jewish race by 
methods of organised teirorism, the Jaj.anese invading armies in China have 
ravaged that land and committed atrocities and inhumanities on a vast scale, the 
British Government has established a reign of terror in Palestine and in Spain there 
has been ceaseless bombing from the air of greal cities and civilian populations. 

“This conference is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike and is convinced that 
world peace and progress require tlie ending of both of these. The conference 
is of opinion that in view of woihi developments and the trend of Bntish 
foreign policy towards fascism, it is urgently nocessaiy tli.at India should dissociate 
herself completely from British policy and" control and diiect lier own foreign 
policy as an independent nation thereby keeping aloof fiom imperialism and fascism 
aud pursuing her path of peace aad freedom.” 

War Danger 

In view of the continuing danger of an imperialist war this conference reiterates 
the Congress policy of non-participation and states that the [leople of India cannot 
permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist purposes, any attempt to 
impose a decision on them by outside authority will be resisted aud the right of 
the Indian people to take ail such vital decisions thimsolves must be established. 
The conference condemns the anti-reoruiting legislation passed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment as an attempt to prevent forcibly the exercise of tho right of the Indian 
people to take such steps as they consider necessary to avoid participation in a war 
which they do not approve. 

In view of the fact that the world situation is rapidly deteriorating largely due to 
the policy of the British Government, and new crises have to be faced continually, 
the conference calls upon the Congress organisation, the provincial Government and 

the people of the province to keep vigilant and prepared to meet any situation that 

might arise.” 

China 

“This conference sends its greetings to the people of China and its deepest 

sympathy in their trials and privations in the struggle for freedom against a ruth¬ 
less and inhuman imperialism. It congratulates them on then heroic resistance and 
is convinced of their eventual triumph. 

“The conference welcomes the despatch of a Congress Medical Mission to China 
on behalf of the Indian people and trusts that this mission will continue to receive 

full financial support so that it may carry ou its work of succour effectively and be a 

worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with China.” 

Spain 

This conference being fully conscious of the vital importance of the 

Btruggle in Spain to the cause of freedom and democracy all over the 

world, sends its greetings to the people of Republican Spain, and expresses its 

admiration for their heroic resistance to foreign aggression. The conference 
trusts that all possible assistance will be given to them by sending food-stuffs 
fco the refugees and childreu aud welcomes the formatiou of an Indian Spanish 
Relief Committee for this purpose.” 
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PBOHIBITIOfr 

A reBolution welconiinfij the policy of prohibition of the U. P. Gorernment 
and its innuguratioa in Mainpuri and E^ah districts and ezpressinf^ the hope 
that the same will be applied to the whole province was also put from the 
chair and passed. 

PnOVINCUL ADIlt!?ISTRiTION 

“This conference appreciates the good work done by the Congress ministry in 
this province in improving the administration and making it more progressive 
and responsive to the people’s will, and in lessening the burdens of the masses. 
The conference trusts that this work will be continued with all speed and 
eflicioncy and that it will receive the cooperation of the people.” 

“The confiTenco further feels that owing to numerous limitations and 
restrictions which are a legacy of the past, as well as owing to entanglement 
with routine work, the pace of progress and internal reform is impeded and 

vital changes are delayed. The conference, therefore, is of opinion that it is 

essential that these restrictions should be removed and the speed of progress 
considerably accelerated. In particular the financial arrangements which result 
in a large proportion of the state revenue being absorbed in central expenditure 
and in pnyment of heavy salaries and allowances should be changed and 
the services should be made to conform to a responsible system of Government 
and the ideals of the Congress.” 

Censorsuip and Ban of Books 

‘'The conference records its strong condemnation of the system of banning 
of progressive litcratu-'e by the Central Government and the stoppage of books 
and periodioitlH at the ports by the customs offi’ials acting under the Sea 

Customs Act. In spite of so-called provincial autonomy this censorship has 

coutinued for a year and a half and even a well-known book written by the Congress 
president has been kept under ban. The conference is of opinion that this 
is not only an improper lestriction of civil rights and democratic procedure 
but is also a coutinued chiiiteuge to the Provincial Governinont and the Congress 
which are committed to the establishment and maintenance of civil liberties. The 
conference requests the Provinuial Governments to take effective steps to get these 
restrictions removed. 

National Volunteers 

Babu Sri Prakasa next moved a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Congiess national volunteers’ corps under the auspices of the provincial Congress 
committee and expressing the hope that the merabeis of the corps would work 
sincerely for the public. Tie' rn )ver eraphasizt'd the need on the part of the 
volunteers to bo strict disciplinarians. That would be a step to prepare the people 
to bear tbo responsibilities of Swaraj when it was attained. 

Indian States 

The last resolution which was moved by Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh related to 
the Indian States and ran as follows : 

This conference welcomes general national awakening in Indian States and regards 
it as good omen for the Swaraj movement in Hmdusfhan because Hindusthan 
would be free only wheu there is freedom in its every part and all the people have 
equal rights. 

The conference considers the demands of the people of the Indian States for 
Panchayati Raj to be reasonable. It congratulates the subjects of the Rajkot, 
Benares States etc. on their victory. The conference is pleased that the authoiities 
of some States have accepted this demand of the people and are taking steps in 
that connection. 

The conference requests the States in the United Provinces, namely Tehri, 
Rampur and Benares that they should transfer real power of admin stratiou within 
their respective areas to the people and establish Panchayati governments. The 
conference regrets that in many States the subjects are being suppressed and 
oppressed. Ju many places obstacles are also being put in the way of the Congress 
committees doing constructive work and efforts to open Praja Maudals are checked 
by means of legislation ; and national flag is also insulted. The Congress cannot 
tolerate this. The Congress has also felt that in States, generally, the British 
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Government has great influences and they prevent the state anthorities from 
advancing with the people and in some places they with the State authorities 
through the British army is suppressing the people. The Congress cannot bear this 
policy of the British Government and it will have to resist it. The Conference hopes 
that the Indian States’ people will remain Arm in their demands and will strengthen 
their sangathan. 


The N. W. Frontier Political Conference 

The first open sitting of the Frontier Political Conference, whose sessions began 
at Abbottabad on the 13lh. August 1938 was hold amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Over 
ten thousand persons, including delegates and members of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee and Congress members of the Fiontier Assembly, attended the 
Conference. Prominent among those present were Khan Abul Ohaffar Khan, Dewan 
Bhanjuram Gandhi, Khan Oulam Moharaed Khan. President of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee, Sardar Rah Nawaz Khan, Commandor-in-Chief of the Red Shirts, 
Sheikh Sarajuddin Piraeba, and Malik Jiwanlal of Lahore. 

In the course of his address welcoming the delegates, Hakim Abdul Islam 
exhorted the Muslims to join the Congress in large numbers, as it was the only 
organisation in the country best fitted to solve the intricate problems of the Frontier 
Province, to remove poverty and illiteracy. He said that in the Frontier the Con¬ 
gress had such a strong hold as no other political organisation could claim. The 
Congress had jienetrated into almost all villages of the Province. 

Referring to the Congress-League negotiations for a communal settlement, the 
Maulana appreciated the attitude of the Congress, but was sure that no good would 
oome out of any negotiations with the Muslim League. 

After criticising tlie action of tlie Governor in using his veto in respect of some 
Bills passed by the Frontier Assembly, he condemned the forward policy of the 
British Government in Waziristan. In the end, he endorsed the Congress view¬ 
point with respect to the introduction of the pioposed Federal scheme, and described 
it as a direct insult to their national aspiration. 

Maulna Abdul Kadir Kasuri occupied the chair and delivered his presidential 
address. 

Resolution 

Four resolutions were adopted. The first resolution reiterated the Congress resolve 
about non-participation of India in any world war, adding that India should not give 
any help to Britain, military or financial, in case war broke out. This resolution was 
moved by Sheikh Harajuddin Piraoha, the Punjab Congress leader. 

The Second resolution condemned British policy in Palestine characterising It as 
the result of imperialistic designs and demanded its immediate reversal. 

The next resolution unequivocally declared their resolve not to accept the Federal 
scheme. The resolution further added that constitution framed by a representative 
Constituent Assembly was the only one acceptable to them. 

The last resolution protested against the forward policy in Waziristan and 
condemned bombing of villages, demanding that the independence of the trans-frontier 
tribes should be maintained. 

The attendance to-day increased owing to the arrival of Congress leaders from 
all over the province in connection with the meeting of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

The most important resolution passed related to tho Bannu outrage. Strong speeches 
accusing local officials were made. Tho resolution sympathised with the victims of the 
raid, and demanded the appointment of an independent enquiry committteo and tho 
payment of compensation to the sufferers. It pointed out that the raid was the result 
of a deep-rooted conspiracy to discredit the Congress Ministry and create a feeling of 
discontent amongst minorities, sow seeds of communalism and justify the forward 
policy of the Government of India. 

The second resolution protested against the sentence of three years passed a^inat 
Mohd. Zaman, Jagirdar of Kurram Agency, and demanded the interference ^ the 
Governor ; while another resolution demanded the release of Cundan Lai, a political 
prisoner confined in the Peshawar jail. 

Another resolution supported the Frontier Debt Relief Bill and wanted widening 
of its scope to include those non-agrionlturist debtors who had only one residential 
house. 



Review of Trade of India in 1937-38 

The world trade situation in relation to India^ the direction of trade, the 
trends in production, prices and trade of important commodities, the balance of 
trade and movement oi treasure are surveyed comprehensively in the Review of 
the Trade of India in 1937-38, published by the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India on the 8th. December 1938. 

India witnessed the culmination of a long period of recovery in world trade, 
world production and international price level in 1937-38. Rapidly expanding 

g roduction and equally growing optimism had marked 1936. The outloox in the 
eginning of 1937 appear^ bright, for the rearmament policy promised a large 
growing demand for both raw materials and finished products. Toe demand grew 
so rapidly in 1937 that fears of acute shortage began to be expressed. 

This boom phase was, however, of short duration. The price level attained a 
maximum in April 1937. Thereafter it fell rapidly till June and declined again 
sharply a id continuously from September to the end of November. After a 
temporary rally it continued its downward trend, though not so sharply, till the 
middle of June 1938. Since then the trend was decidedly upwards, though it is 
not yet possible to decide whether that month will be the mark of a real turn in 
the cycle of prices and of activity. 

The year 1937, on the whole, was an undoubtedly prosperous one for the primary 
producers due to a combination of high prices and increased output and sales. 

The trade cycle which ended in 1937 showed certain marked differences from 
those of the pa'.t. In the leading money markets cheap money prevailed through¬ 
out the recovery phase. There was no pressure upon the cash reserves of the 
banks and money did not become dearer as is usually the case during normal 
trade cycles. 

Another characteristic feature of this trade cycle was the activist intervention of 
the State. This policy of intervention exposes the institution frame-work of the 
society to forces much less amenable to rational calculation than was the case in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The Cultivator dears the Brunet 

In the depression which started in 1929, agricultural and raw material-producing 
countr es suffered even more severely than the industrial countries. The Indian 
cultivator was in sore distress on account of the disastrous slump in agricultural 
prices. When the upward movement started in 1032*33, the rise in the price of 
commodities in which he was interested was painfully slow and halting and it was 
only in the middle of 1936 that the primary commodities began their definite 
upward movement. As the year advanced the rise almost became a boom and the 
prices touched a figure, the highest for many years. But these boom conditions 
were too artificial to last and April 1937 witnessed a sudden reversal of the upward 
♦rend in business conditions. There were, besides, unfavourable developments in 
world markets iu primary commodities during this year and seriously affected 
Indian agricultural conditions. The magnitude of the decline was clearly seen only 
after the middle of 1937. 

Raw Cotton 

The outstanding feature of the year, says the Review, summing up the position 
of raw cotton, has been the record crop in America and a new record for the 
world’s total crop of raw cotton. This very large output came at a time when 
the boom in world business conditions had definitely been reversed and a rapid 
downward movement had started. As a result, prices of raw cotton slump^ 
disastrously during the first six months of 1937-38, and touched new low levels in 
October. The consumption of raw cotton in the world did not show any marked 
increase and in the case of American cotton, it was distinctly on a larger level. If 
it had not been for the American Government's policy of loans to cotton growers 
and restriction of future acreage, prices would have slumped still farther. As a 
result of this policy, however, the dovmward movement was arrested and the price 
of raw cotton rallied to some extent during the second half of the year. 
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TRADE IN INDIA IN 1937-38 


Jute 

The Review finds that the conditions were generally favourable for jute sowing 
and germination. But contrary to expectations, the expanded Indian jute produc¬ 
tion did not put the foreign jute industries out of gear, nor did they reduce the 
foreign demand for raw jute. As a matter of fact, production of jute products 
abroad increased and exports of raw jute were, therefore, maintained on a fairly 
high level. The quantity, however, was less, but the value was equal to the 
previous year. The year 1936-37 had closed with a rising jute market, while 1937- 
o8 opened with a raw jute market in a fairly active condition. The prices began 
to fall in May and with slight fluctuations continued till in March 1338 they were 
25 per cent below the level in May 1937. The average quotation of jute prices for 
1937-38, however, was higher than in the previous year. 

Oilseeds 

Oilseeds like most other commodities, passed from boom to depression. In the 
beginning of the year 1937 the oilseed markets were most optimistic though the 
prices was lower than in 1926. By the end of 1937-38, however prices had gone 
down much below their levtd in February 1937. Discussing the future prospects of 
oilseeds and the present price level the Review find that the prospects of groundnut 
are fairly hopeful in spite of the low level attained in March 1938. 

The position of linseed unlike othor oilseeds were quite sstisfactory. Prices 
were higher during 1937-38, as compared with the previous two years. Thore i3 
every indication of linseed continuing in a healthy condition. For the time being, the 
supply position is fairly short, but the increasing rearmament programmes will mean 
a larger demand for linseed oil. As shipments from Argentine are expected to bo 
smaller in 1938, the outlook for Indian linseed is more favourable for the coming 
year. 

Wheat and Rice 

“The crop harvested in India”, says the Review, coming to wheat, “during the 
spring and summer of 1937, was abundant and amounted to 10,8CO,000 tons, as against 
3,800,000 tons in the preceding year. This combined with the better prices obtainable 
for wheat in tlie world maiket encouraged exports from India during the year under 
»eview. Prices of Indian wheat rose considerably dining 1936-37 and attained the 
highest level in April 1937. Though decreasing after that month, prices were on a 
faiily high level till October. Thereafter, however, a sharp decline set in”. 

Exclusive of Buima, India figures as one of the largest, if not the largest, ric^- 
importing countiies in the world, fehe has always puichased a large quantity of 
Burma nee, varying every year according to the condition of her own rice crop. 

She has always pm chased a large quantity of Bmma rice, var ying every 
year according to the condition of her own rice crop. The very good rice crop of 
1936-37 in India brought down the rice exports to India from abroad. It was 
only 1,207,000 tons in 1937-38, as compared with the much larger figures of previous 
years. Price of rice in India showed an appreciable improvement in 193G-37, but the 
larger crop of that year brought about a small decline. 

Industrial Conditions 

Discussing the industrial conditions of India in relation to trade cycles, the 
Review says that at tha beginning of the year there was hectic activity in the 
various commodity and shaie markets. Unbounded optimism and over-confidence 
led to speculation and the position became unhealthy and vulnerable. As in other 
parts of the world, a downward movement started in India and gathered forces The 
Indian industries resisted for some time, but after October, 1937, when the world 
position deteriorated further, they succumbed to the general depression. Prices of 
ordinary shares attained their higest level in March 1937, declined in jute, rose again 
in October and thereafter gradually weakened. The prices of industrial commodities 
did not at ail move to the same extent during 1937-38. 

The Review discusses the rise and fall of steel, coal, jute, cotton, sugar, indi¬ 
vidually. Prices of iron and steel began risine from November 1930, and by Novemer 
1937, they had risen by nearly 69 per cent. Prices of coal increased by even a greater 
percentage. From December 1936, the quotations started rising and by October 1937, 
they had increased nearly 105 per cent. From December 1937, prices of both these 
Oommodities started declining. Prices of sugar fell till June 1937, the downward 
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movement having started at the end of 1935. After June 1937, sugar prices rose, 
though not to the same extent as in the case of steel or coal. Prices of cotton mana> 
faotures have been remarkably steady during the last throe or four years. The heavy 
slump in the price of raw cotton in 1937-38, coupled with the rationalisation in the 
industry, enabled it to make a substantial profit without increasing its prices to the 
consumers. The rise in coramolity prices in the early part of 1937 had a heartening 
effect on jute prices and the quotations recorded some increase in April 1937. There¬ 
after, however, the intrinsic weakness of the industry, as a result of over-production 
and tho business recession, asserted itself and jiricos declined continuously through¬ 
out the rest of the year. 

Tea 

Tea in 1937-38 fared well and its near future appears to be fairly bright as the 
industry is reaping the fruit of a well-thought-out regulation scheme in great con¬ 
trast to the uneconomic and unregulated production and export of the period before 
1933, Production and consumption lias been giowing in the last five years, and in 
1937-38 they were nearly double those of li)32-33. 

Since March 1937, the index of cement shares had dropped considerably, though 
it had maintained a fairly steady rise from the lowest level of August 1931, till the 
end of 1930-37. This fall is due to business rec‘^ssion daring 1937-38, 

Starting with a better demand in the eaily months and consequent expansion of 
currency to tho extent of R-. 8,tX>,00,000 against rhe transfer of sterling securities 
to the Issue Depaitment, conditions in the m<)uev market worsened towards the end 
of tho year. Trade was declining and money became unusable. A comparatively low 
rate of interest ruled the market throughout the year. The Reserve Bank rate 
remained unchanged at 2 per cent throughout the year. 

Bala.vce of Trade 

Tho morohandise balance of trade in favour of India amounted to R.s. 15,88,00,000 
as compared with Rs. 51.91.00,000 in tho previous year, showing a fall of over Rs. 
35.00,00,000 duo priraaiilytoa great increase in the value of imports. Including 
transactions in tieasur^*. the total visible balance of trade in favour of India, was 
Ks 30 24,00,050 in 1937-38. as coraparod with Rs. 94,90,00,000 in 1936-37 and Rs. 
40,52,00,000 m 1935*30 Conditions of trale were not so favourable, at the end of 
year as in the earlier fieiiod, and resulted in the decline in tne ru[)ee-.sterling rate. 

Ihfi total value of India’s export to all countries, including Burma, in 1937-38 
amounted to Us 181,00.01),t) X). Rs. 4,OO.CO,tX>) les.s than the pieceding year and Rs. 
31,00,00,000 more tlian m DJbu-ilO. The imp'U'ts shovved a remarkable tecoverv, rising 
by lv.‘. 32,00,00,000 as compared with the preceding year and Rs. 24,00,00,000 a.s 
compared with 1935-3G. India’s internal trade has been increasing in volume and 
continued unchecked dining the whole of 1037-38. 

Dealing with the last peiiod of tho year, the Review finis that a change, duo to 
revival iu Wall Street and American C'linmodity markets, brought tlie index of a 
variable yield securities to the tiist small ris*^ since 1937. Oommodity and share markets 
have shown some revival from the middle of .lune, but it is too early to say whether 
this is the real bogiuniug of a real bus.siness recovery. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Sestion—Calcutta—19lh. December 1938 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of tho Associated Cbarabers of Commerce, 
which was opened by his Excellency the yiceroy at Calcutta on the 19t!i. December 
1938, Sir George Campbell, president of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, sounded a 
general note of warning on the desirability of the provincial Oovernment.s’ examining 
very closely the possible repercussions of such labour legislation as they might introduce, 
though wheie reforms were due tlie chambers were behind none in thair desire to 
see them inaugurated with all reasonable speed, lie also suggested the advisability 
of some coordination in labour policy as between the different provincial Governments. 
Referring to the Indo-Burma trade ^reement, Sir George expressed the hope 
that when time came it might in the interests of the trade of both India and 
54 
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Burma be renewed in its entirety or with very little modification for a farther 
period of (?) years. 

As regards the Ottawa agreement he felt sure that it had not been so disadvan¬ 
tageous to India as many critics had tried to make out and had not prevented India 
from making bilateral trade agreement with other parts of the empire, such as 
Australia. He hoped that the Commerce department of the Government of India 
would soon find time to discuss and to inaugurate such agreements. * 

Upon the subject of federation Sir George Campbell observed that its prospects 
were obscured by threats of non-cooperation and by the attempts to alarm the 
princes by manufacturing agitation within their states. The campaign against 
federation enlisted in some respects the sympathy of more modeiate elements 
and revolutionary forces were quick to seize on this as an opportunity of extending 
their influence and maintaining a link between themselves and the vast body 
whose drift towards constitutionalism they deplored. The existence of that drift 
was an evidence that their own experience had proved to the former critics that the 
constitution went further to meet their aspirations than they believed before they 
gave it a trial and it was to be hoped that they would resolve to build on the 
foundation of the existing federal scheme rather than allow themselves to be made 
tools of the forces which were striving to destroy the society which the ministries 
were striving to preserve and advance. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

In the course of his address opening the Chambers, H. E. the Viceroy said 

I listened with interest to what you said on the matter of labour legislation. 
Decent and humane conditions of work are, as I am sure you will agree, the most 
effective antidote to subversive forces in the labour movement and that consideration 
has always been present to my Government in their labour h*gislation. But progiess 
has been tempered with caution ; in every advance imdoitaken there has boon full 
consultation with the interest concerned and full weight has at all times been given 
to the stage of development of labour in this country. My Government entirely 
share the view that there may well be advantage in the provinces and the centre 
taking counsel together in order to coordinate labour policy so far as local conditions 
permit and the whole of this matter is under active consideration. 

India and Burma 

I am fully sensible of the importance of maintaining close and cordial trade 
relations between India and Burma, whose mutual trade suipasses in volumes the 
trade between India and any empire country other than the Lnited Kingdom. With 
this end in view, my Government will continue to watch with interest the working 
of the present agreement. 


Anglo-American Agreement 

Like you I welcome the conclusion of the Anglo American agreement. I do not 
propose to touch on this topic at any length. But let me in a word emphasize its 
economic aspect and its importance as the most noteworthy contribution in recent 
years towards the problems of rehabilitating international trade. 

1 listened with great satisfaction to your friendly words of congratulation to my 
Posts and Telegraphs department, which cannot but be a real enoouragement of them. 
I trust sincerely that the difl^culties you have mentioned in connection with the 
despatch from home of air mails are now being surmounted, and will not recur. 

Issue of Federation 

In your speech, Mr. president, you laid particular stress on the issue of 
federation. I wholly agree with you as to the vital importance of that issue, more 
particularly at the stage which has now been reached. And I hope, gentlemen, that 
I shall not unduly strain your patience if in the remainder of my remarks to-aay I 
devote myself primarity to it. 

When I spoke to you in December 1937, 1 said that there lay ahead of us the 
achievements of an ideal which was the ideal which inspired the framers of the 
Government of India Act of 1936. An ideal, I added, for which we owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to those spokesmen of the Indian States and of British India who had 
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taken part in the deliberations which resulted in the present constitntional scheme. I 
mentioned my concern to ensure that no avoidable delay occurred in the development 
of the federal scheme and in the arrangements in connexion with it. And I said, too, 
that I in no way regretted the lapse of time which had taken place in connexion with 
those preparations ; for the delay involved gave us tho opportunity carefully to 
scrutinize from every aspect all the features of the scheme, and to give its full and 
appropriate value to every one of them. A year has passed since then. Much 
further spadework has been done, spadework of great value, for which the Secretary 
of State and I owe a very real debt, and a debt which we gratefully acknowledge, 
to those who have given such invaluable help to us. At the state which we 
have now reached there may, I think, bo advantage in reviewing briefly the general 
position, and in bringing our minds back to the considerations which weighed with 
the Parliament and with the Joint Select Committee when they devised the 
constitutional scheme the second part of which is now approaching realisation. 

Personal Contact with Secreiary of State 

I have had the advantage, this summer, of renewing personal contact with 
the Secretary of State, and I have been able, too, to renew the same personal 
contact with members of both Houses and woth his Majesty’s Ministers. There 
has never been any divergence of view—though I have seen that suggested,— 
between ray noble friend tho Secretary of State, or his Majesty’s Government, 
and myself ou tho federal issue. But in speaking to you today I can do so with 
the additional confidence as to our entire unity of purpose and approach given by 
my conversations this summer. 

Revised Draft Instrument to Princes 

While I have been away, and since I have returned, a further stage, and a 
vital one, in tho clearing of the approach to federation has been achieved and I am 
glad, gentlemen, to be able to speak to you today with the knowledge that the 

princes are shortly to receive tho revised draft instrument, and will be asked to 

signify within an appropriate interval of time their decision on it. 

The federal scheme has, I well know, been the target of many criticisms—from 
important political leaders, from tho press, from private individuals. I have studied 
those criticisms with all tho attention that they deserve, and with the fullest 

acceptance of tho sincerity of purpose underlying them. I can but repeat, in 
the event, what I have said before, that no criticism of the scheme of federation 
embodied in the Act that I have seen advanced was absent from the mind of those 
of us b;, whom that scheme was framed. We were fully conscious of the directions 
in which it was open to attack. We were conscious that no scheme that the wit 

of man can devise can be free from blemish—even from more serious error,— 

more especially when the situation which it is designed to meet is unique in 

history, and presents features of such complexity and such difficulty. But our 
conclusion was, and it is my considered opinion today, that tho scheme then 
devised is the best practicable solution of tho great constitutional problem of India. 

Unity of India 

In framing tho federal scheme, we had in view in the first place, as a 

consideration of dominant importance, the unity of India. The decisive weight of 
that factor calls for no argument today. Nor do I see any scheme that holds out 
a greater hope for the achievement of the political and the constitutional unity 
of this great country than the scheme of the Act. The achievement of that 

unity is more important today by a long way than it was even three years ago. It 
is more important, in the first place, as it has given the change in the JEuropean back¬ 
ground • and the relations of tho new ideologies which we see developing to 
the ideals which have been and which remain the basis of the British policy 

in India. It is more important, secondly, precisely because provincial autonomy 
has worked so well. The greater the success of the scheme of provinciad 

autonomy, the greater the degree to which the strong and diverse claims of 
individual provinces, widely differing in racial and religious composition, the 

economic and political outlook, asserts themselves, the greater is the danger of the 
development of centrifugal and fissiparous tendencies, and so of the marring of that 
unity which it has been the object of all of us who oare for India’s future to see 
achieved aud consolidated. 
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THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Reaction’s of Public Opinion 

In moasuring the reactions of Public opinion to any proposal of major political 
impoitance it is well to remind ourselves that the cii cum stances of political contio- 
versy tend everywhere to magnify and to advertise those j)oints as to which there is 
difficulty or deep divergence of opinion, while those matteis as to which there is 
concord and common agreement are too often—in (he heat and dust of (he fray— 
foigotton or set aside. So indeed has it been in regard to the controversy upon the 
question of All-India Federation. Yet, if the matter be impartially examined, it will 
be found that upon the essential merirs of federation there is wide and in some 
highly important legards, unanimous agreement. 

Fulleu Political Like For India 

Lot me attempt for a moment to probe tlie deeper leasers—the underlying 
instincts, upon which rests the understanding, so univoi-sa! to-day, of the immense 
importance to India at this time of attaining a fuMor poli'ical life without sacrificing 
the ideal of unity. What ar-e the considerations, historical and contemporary, whicli 
have harnessed the wider patriotism of Indians to tlie heavy task of securing tlie 
political integration of their country V Siindy it is the deep cenviefion that upon 
unity depends the position and pustige of India before tlu* nations, and her capacity 
to take her due place in the world and to cxeicise upon woild development the 
influence to which she is entitled by right of her history, tier importance and her 
culture, for the due fulfilment of her destiny, unity is essential In the past India 
has suffered much and lost many things as tlie direct and unescnpable penalty of 
internal schism and division. These (ruths he derj'\ cmhtddid in the historical 
consciousness of the people.^ 

J am convinced th.at their realisation to-day contril ufes mo.st materially to sliapo 
opinion upon contemporary problems. Quickening and fortif>ii'g these powerful 
impulses, there is quite evidently a giowing comprehension (»f the position of India 
in a world which has now bevond dout>t entered upon om* of these formative periods, 
the outcome of which must affect the shape of human tifl’.iiis upon this planet for 
many generations to come. It is certain that, in one shspe, or anfdher, such a crises 
must impose intense stresses and crucial tests upon all piople. That India is awaie of 
all such matteis none may doubt, her statesmen are constantly extending and broaden¬ 
ing the range and scope of tlioir survey, her public is incieasingly disposed to look 
outwards towards the great w’orli of international affaiis. Not as meio spectators, 
but as those wlio grasp the significance of India’s place in the environment of roieiern 
world problems, sutb stiirings of the natirmal consciousntss aie hound soon to suk 
their due expression, flow can they find exjuession unless unity upon an All-Tudia 
basis is achieved V 

Economic Signiucance ok Federation 

Upon the economic significance of federation theie can. 1 imagine, be no sotious 
doubt or discent, and I am confident that commercial and linancial interests through¬ 
out India are fully alive to its irnjioitance. 1 venture to hojio that tlmss interests, 
whether Indian or European, will make a diiect contributiou towaids the education 
of public opinion upon tliis weighty aspect of federatu'n Die full fiuits of union 
will not ripen in a moment, but J believe that substantial lent fits will veiy soon 
accrue. Differences and exceptions m the economic field may—no doubt will 
— survive the achievement of the federal scheme. That, in the nature of things, 
is but to be expected but (lie achievement of that scheme cannot, in my judg¬ 
ment, hut tend to harmonise the luteicsts of all parties without materiTl injury 
to any ; to weld together from the economic and fiscal point of view, in a manner 
and to an extent which could not otlieiwise he lo()ked for, the Indian states and 
British India ; and to ensure tho alleviation of that lack of unity which, wTiatever 
its historical explanation, cannot in this sf>lu're but strike the observers calculated 
to reduce efficiency, and to hamper the development of India’s natural resources, 
and of her commercial and industrial opportunities. 

Pkovintial Auto.nomy 

When wo last met a year ago, provincial autonomy had been in operation for 
nine months. Experience of those nine montlis had left me confident that whatever 
difficulties lay ahead (and the possibility of difficulty and misunderstanding was as 
present then us it is today), the workability and tlio essential soundneBS of the 
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scheme devised by parliaraeot had proved themselves ; and that, vphatever criticisms 
miftht be levelled on points of detail, the foundation was the right one, and, given 
understanding and goodwill, the scheme of provincial autonomy sound and workable. 
I was confident too that the autonomous provincial governments, whatever party 
they represented, could in the working of provincial autonomy expect in the fullest 
measure from Governors, from the services, and, in so far as he was concerned 
from tl )0 Governor-General, friendly and ready co-operation. 

Another year’s oxporionoe of the working of provincial autonomy leaves, I 
venture to claim, no room for doubt on any of these points. The tributes which 
Ministers of all political parties have in recent months paid to the woik of the 
groat services speak for themselves. I know from first hand how real is the 
importance which Ministers attach to the loyal and willing co-operation which 
they have received. 1 can speak equally from first hand of the friendly character 
of the relations between Governors, standing as the King’s representatives outside 
and above party, and their Ministers. As to the working of the special respon¬ 
sibilities, you will, I am sure, agree that the forecast which I made in my message 
to India of June last yetr has been amply and fully realized. Ho would bo a 
bold man who, today, even in these conditions, excluded the possibility, from 
one cause or other, of difficulty, even of vetv serious difficulty, in the future. 
But, on a broad view, the great experiment of provincial autonomy, the transfer 
of real powers to the Ministers elected by an f‘lt?ctorate five times the size of 
the electorate that had previously voted in India, has prove 1 a marked success. 
And, given tlio continuance of the goodw'il! and the understaudmg which has been 
given in such full raeasur'e there i.s no reason today why wo should not look with 
oonfid(3nco to tfio future. I have no fear that given the same good will and the same 
co-operation the federal scheme raaintainol by the joint talent of British India and 
the Indian staUs. will not be as great and as significant a success as provincial 
autonomy has been. 


Federal Scheme 

1 am familiar with ciiticisra that the federal scheme is too restricted in its scope. 
Nur do I over-estimate, in ifdation to federation, the impoitance or the value of the 
inferences to be drawn from the working of piovincial autonomy. For all that, 
when I consider cnticisms such as those which I have just mentioned, I cannot 
but think of the afiprchciis'ons expressed, and, I am sure, genuinely and sincerely 
ftdt, at the time of the iutraiuctiou of provincial autonomy. 

I would ask whether experience has not shown the reality of the powers then 
transfered, the r('.idy spirit of cooperation of governors and the services, the 
immense potentialities which the scheme of provincial autonomy, whatever 
hesitations it may have engendered before it was biought into being, has placed in 
the hands of mmistois. And 1 would [loint to the fact that the special resftonsibilities 
placed upon goveinois hy the Act have admitted, over a peiiod of now mere than 
eighteen mouths, of being which the Act intended them to be operated. Without 
any iuteference with the orderly development of the ])roviricial scheme and without 
those fr(3quoiit clashes tietween ministers and governors which were in so many 
qiarfors apjirehended as likely, I am confident that, after allowance has been made 
for the difleront setting on the stage, wo may look for a similar state of things 
with the introduction of tlie federal scheme. 

To diaw a strict parallel between the federal portions of the Act and the provin¬ 
cial portions would be misleading. But I would like to express my own profound 
conviction of the value and the importance of the orderly processes inherent in the 
federal scheme, and of the seeds of development which that scheme contains I no 

more underrate here than in the case of provincial autonomy the sincerity of the 

doubts which critics of federation may feeh 

But I would a.sk them to give federation the trial which I am convinced that it 

deserves. Given good will and understanding, I am sure that results of the greatest and 

most lasting importauco to the benefit of India may be looked for from its realisation. 
1 am confident, too, that the governor-general, whoever he may be, will at all times, 
in the central as in the provincial sphere, be ready to give the fullest weight to all 
relevant considerations ; that ho will be anxious to help those who are ready to take 
advantage of any assistance which be may be able to give them ; and that he will be 
ready to approach the problems of the centre (and I fully recognise how they differ 
from the problems in the provincial field) with detachment, openness, and sincere 
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anxiety to reach the solution best in the interests of India. In these matters the 
spirit is of more ooncern than the letter ; and that consideration is one that must at 
all times bo present to those on whom falls the responsibility for ffovernment in this 
country. 

Indian States 

Mr. President, I listened with fjreat interest to your remarks about the Indian 
States, and I welcome the opporiunily that you ^ive me of saying a word about the 
States in their relation to federation. The states are as essential an element in a 
federation of India as are the provinces of British India. The unity of India is as 
dear a thing of them as it is to British India. It was with distinguished leaders of 
the states that the fedf'ral ideal in its piesont form originated, and their contribution 
to the elaboration of the federal ideal has in the past been material. The decision as 
to their further contribution must be for them and for them alone to make. 

No pressure to take a decision in a particu'ar sense will be brought upon the 

rulers of the Indian states by ITis Majesty’s government or by me. 

Indeed, this matter has throughout heon a[»proaehed witli full appreciation of the 
responsibility winch falls upon th»^ individual ruler who lias to take a decision of 
such momentous consequence to his dvnastv and his state. We have done all that 
lay in our power to apjily a just judgraeut to the points which have hoeu raised by 
individual states in connection with their accession to federation and to find the wise 
and appropriate solution of those points; and we have, at all times, kofit before us 
the ideal of the unity of India. 

The decision whether or not to accede to the federation of India falis to bo taken 

at a time when tfie minds of many rulers are preoccupiod with the question of de- 

teimii.ing the e.xfent to which ideas germinated in different conditions, and arising 
from wholly differnt ciicurastauues, are capable of assimilation witli the background 
of their traditions and responsibilities, i realise the diflicuty of that problem—none¬ 
theless great because, the advice and assistance of the paramount power is always 
available to ruleis. 

1 must rest with rulers themselves to decide w'hat form of government they 
should adopt in tlie diverse conditions of Indian states and, as the Secretary of State 
has again made clear in the last fi'w days, while tiie paramount [lower will not 
obstiuct proposals for constitutional advance initiated by rulers, his Majesty’s 
Goveinment li.ave no intention of bringing any form of pressure to bear upon them 
to initiate constitutional changes. 

I need not remind you of the olo.se and active interests wdiich so many rulers 
have already displayed in this question. But iu a field in which, for liistorical 
and other reasons, such wide differeuces in conditions exist, generalizations are 
dangerous and misleading. This nature of any inteiual adjustment, the checks and 
balances afipropriately to be afiplied, cannot wisely in all circumstances be the same, 
and the fullest weight must he given to all relovent factors by those on whom the 
responsibility directly falls. But, gentlemen, let us make no' mistake about this if 
federation is not to fall shoit of the high ideal which it has so far constituted, if 
it is to be a real federation of all India then thy collaboration and the 
partic'patiori of the Indian states, and of the traJitioii they stand for 
are essential. 


Working of Provincial Autonomy a toucii-rtone 

Gentlemen, I have kept you too long and only the importance of this issue is 
my excuse. It has been ray object to reaffirm to you my own faith in the federal 

ideal : and the importance that in ray judgment attaches to its early realization. 

Provincial autonomy and its working have in a sense been a touch-stone. I 

claim that we are entitled, in the light of the working of provincial autonomy, to 
be of good heart wlien wo contemplate the working of federation. Provincial 
autonomy .and federation, essentially and intrinsically parts of one another, 

represent a great decision, all the more significant when outlined against the 
background of world politics. That background is more sombre by far in l9^ 
than it was in 1935. But the darkening of the background, the emphasis on 
totalitarian ideologies, have made no difference to the attitude of his Majesty’s 
Government tow^ards Indian constitutional advance. Their policy is unchanged, 
they remain of opinion that in the interests of India as a whole as well as from 
the point of view of individual units, whether states or provinces, the ideal embodied 
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ia the act is that host calculated to achieve results of real and permanent value 
alike to India and the component parts of the federation. 

Mr. President, you referred in your remarks to the appeal which I made when 
I addressed you a year a(];o—an appeal for goodwill and patience, for their response 
to which 1 am profoundly grateful to your members. 

To day I would make another appeal—an appeal to India for collaboration, and 
I would make that appeal even to those who may sincerely doubt the value of the 
federal scheme, for 1 am confident that experience will justify my own profound 
belief in it. I would make an appeal for trust—trust in the sincerity of those by 
whom the scheme has been devised, trust in the goodwill and the good faith of those 
by whom it falls to be carried out. I would make an appeal finally, for patience 
and for a realisation of the difficulties of others, and I would ask again that, in 
considering the problems, whether of individuals or of units, the fnllest weight be 
given to all the attendant circumstances. 

The responsibility to India of all of us who have it in our power to make any 
contribution to the achievement of the federal ideal is heavy and immediate, and it is 
no light reassurance to mo, gentlemen, to feel that in whatever effort I may make 
to bring it into being without delay, 1 have your goowill. and your understanding, 
sympathy and support. 

Resolutions—High Level of Taxation 

After the Viceroy’s speech, the hon. Mr. H. O. Stokes (Bengal Chamber) 
moved a resolution drawing the attention of the Government of India to the high 
level of taxation in this country which was made more serious by the unjustified 
continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions. He urged 
the Oovernraont once again to conduct early a review of the incidence of taxation 
from whatever source it was arising and both direct and indirect. 

DirpEKENCE IN’ Provi.n’cial Leoislation' 

Mr. 0. L. Orchard (Madras) by a resolution diew the attention of the Gorern- 
mont of India to the serious eff'ct on the inJustry aui commerce in this country 
likely to be caused by the differences in pioviucial legislatiou and the necessity for 
the establishment of some machinery of co-ordination in these matters so as to ensure 
uniformity. He hoped that the Association would urge on the Government of India 
the necessity, either of bringing together the provincial Governments to discuss their 
proposals in order that a common policy could be arrived at, or of undertaking these 
forms of legislation themselves. If this were done all the interests concerned would 
get together in order to devise what was woikable and best. 

Various Resolutions Adopted 

Mr. U. N, Sen (Punjab Chambers) moved the following resolution - 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce of India record their appreciation of the 
Viceroy’s address upon the federation aui cordially assure him of their full support 
to the principles of his speech. 

On the motion of the liou. Mr. Somerset Butler (Burma Chamber) the Association 
invited the attention of the Government of India and Burma to the long delay in 
completing recipiocal arrangements between the two countiies under Section 4*4 of 
^he Indian Civil Procedure Code whereby the decrees of the superior courts in India 
should be enforceable in Burma without the necessity of obtaining fresh decrees 
in Burma courts and vice versa. The Association lecuraraonded the two Governments 
to take immediate stops to complete the necessary anangeraeuts and bring them 
into force. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution on the motion of Mr. N. W, Chisholm 
(Bengal Chamber) drawing the attention of the Government of India to the extent 
to which the present high rate of stamp duty on inland currency bills restricted the 
use of such bills in the finance of inland trade and agriculture in this country and 
bringing to the Government the desirability of considering independently the ques¬ 
tion of stamp duty on the cheques, and the Reserve Bank of India’s recommendation 
that the rate of duty on Bills of Jess than one year’s usance should be reduced to 
two annas per thousand rupees. 

Retolutiont—2nd day—Calcutta—20th Decembar 1938 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce concluded its sesion to-day. The 
session was noteworthy for an important resolution moved by Mr. R. Hort^ 
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man (Upper India Chamber) urging striagent precautions ngair^st coraumnism. Ho 
moved : 

‘Despite the fact that certain provincial Governments severely discv^untonance 
the communist activity within their borders, the spread of oommunistio propaganda 
continues in India. The events of the past yeir have shown that incalculahle 
damage is being done to industries in the country and to workers dependent thereon 
by the dissemination of the coraraunistio doctrines and the intimidation whereby 
it is accompanied. This Association therefore calls upon all Governments cenoerned 
to ensure the enforcement of more stringent precautions to discourage ooramnnism 
by all means in their power in the interests of industrial progres.s, general peace and 
welfare of the country’. 

Marin'e Insurance 

By another resolution moved by Mr. A. K. 0. Hogg (Bombay) the Association 
urged upon the Government of India the noce.ssity of enacting legislation i i B-.-iti ,!i 
India embodying the provisions of the Maiine Insurance Act (i of lllOti and amcidin/ 
the sections 6 and 135 of the Transfer of [’roperty Act, 1882, so far as tlo v 
conflicted with sections 50 and 79 of that Act, which provide for the assi. iirncnt < ; 
marine insurance [lolicies either before or afrer less and for the right of snbr n a’i ,,i 
respect vc’y. 

Mr. A Miu.kintosh (Bombay) moved a resolution on rogistiation of trade riui'’ . 
The resolution which was seconded by Mr. C. W. Tosh (ilppor Imlia) and supfurred 
by Mr. F. C. Guthiie (Bengal) was passed. The proceedings then terminated, 


The All-India Medical Conference 

15th. Session—Meerul~-27lh. December 1938 

Mrs Pandit's Opening Speech 

The 15th. session of the All-Iudia Medical Conference was inanguramii at Meerut 
on the 27th. December 1938 by the hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit, United 
Provinces Minister of Health. The Conference maiked tno lOih anniversaiy of the 
cieation of the Indian Medical Association. 

The aims cf the Government of the United Provinces in regaid to providing the 
people with medical service and the Government’s attitude to the medical juofession 
weie set out by Mrs. Pandit in her inaugural address. 

‘•Since the Congress Government came into power,” Mrs. Pandit said, “it has 
been our earnest ciesire to reorganise the Medical Services so that the greatest 
number of people could receive the gieatest amount of help fiom our medical men, 
and also to make such alteratioms in the system as would turn it into a well- 
balanced oiganisation and not a top-heavy structure as it iar at present.” 

This was easier said than done, she declared. Important items, which wore 
responsible for the present unbalanced condition of the sy.stem, wore reserved 
subjects under the Government of India Act and might not bo touched. 

Mis. Pandit expressed her entire sympathy with the demands made from time to 
time by the Medical Conferences. ‘*But alas I” she said, ‘‘the working of 
a Government, as I have learnt to ray despair, is a lengthy process. With the best 
intention in the world it is months and sometimes years before any practical effect 
can be given to the demands of the people.” 

The hospitals of the U. P. declared Mrs. Pandit, wore rapidly becoming, a disgrace 
to the Province. This was primarily due to the lack of co-operation Uitwoen the 
public and those in charge of the hospitals. In order to remedy this bar to progmss, 
the Government had decided to form Hospital Committeo.s in all the large towui; 
and thus give the public a hand in the management of their own hospitals. 

Mrs. E^andit admitted that medical aid in rural arears was still praotically non¬ 
existent. “Yet in the few places where dispensaries do exist, they have not earned 
the popularity which they should have done”. In the case of both the hospitals and 
of medical aid in rural areas, “what is required is a change of mentality on the part 
of those men and women who are in charge”. 
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‘Ihe qoMtion of the I. M. S. is one wUoh had eanaed natoral reientiimt in the 
medical profession espeoially the reaolntioii of the Defence Departmeot of the Goy- 
ernment of India which insists on oar giving enaployment in oar provinoe to lo 
British officers of the I. M. 8.*’, said Mrs. Pandit, ^^e have no quarrel with these 
officers, but our Oovernment has made an emphatic^ protest becanse of the Pria* 
oiple involved. There is no reason why, other qualifications being ^ e^nal, the olainis 
of the Indian should be set aside in his own country while all facilities and iodnoe* 
monts are offered to persuade Englishmen to come out and serve In India". 

Mrs. Pandit concluded with an appeal to the Indian medical profession to take a 
wide view of the question of bringing foreign doctors into Indta. “The only Idea 
behind the suggestion of extending help to a few of the unfortunate Jewish doctors", 
she explained, ‘*has been to secure the services of experts who will serve our 
country and help to train our own people”. 


Presidential Address 

The President of the Conference, Dr. George Da Silva from the Central Provinces, 
in his address to the Conference, outlined the disabilities from which Indian medical 
practitioners were suffering. 

Referring to the Indian Medical Association, Dr. Da Silva said that its progress 
had not been as vigorous as it ought to have been. The 98 branches of the Asso¬ 
ciation provided only 2,732 members. The United Provinces led with 32 branches ; 
Bengal followed with 28 and the Punjab was third with 14. The two great Provin¬ 
ces of Bombay and Madras, ho pointed out, had only eight and five branches 
respectively. 

One of the Association’s greatest drawbacks, Dr. Da Silva said, had been the lack 
of Government favour. The Association had been regarded as a body of political 
agitators because it had fought for the rights and privileges, the status and dignity 
of the medical profession. “We are only following” he said “in the footsteps of our 
brethren in the Western countries without being called agitators.” 

Dr. Da Silva noted with regret that the Association had not received sufficient 
support from the medical profession in India. ‘Tn spite of Congress Ministries taking 
over the administration of most of the Provinces our brothers in Government service 
are either not permitted or are not bold enough to become members of this Associa* 
tion. Whatever the trepidation of medical practitioners in Government Service, there 
could bo no possible excuse, ho said, for those of us who are independent^not to 
join the Association and add to its strength in the cities, in the towns and in the 
rural itreas. The Assofsiation, he declared, should be representative of all Medical 
men in India and should aspire to the status and position of the British Medical 
Association. 


Among the many problems that faced them, ho mentioned in particular “the pre¬ 
dominant and overwhelming influence” of Europeans in the Indian Medical Service 
“What I do not believe,” Dr. Da Silva said, “is that science has any limits of caste 
creed or colour, nor can I admit that we are in any way inferior‘to our Euroneau 
colleagues.” ^ 

If wealthy men of public spirit had built hospitals in sufficient numbers, “there 
18 no doubt that our work In medical, surgical and other departments would have 
been of a much higher standard and wo would not now have to depend on Western 
countries for research work.” 


The facts proved, Dr. Da Silva asserted, that “the interest of the European I. M. 
S. In India is nothing but transitory and mercenary”, and he pointed out that “even 
for tropical diseases, we have even now to depend on our Western brethren to in¬ 
crease our knowledge in pathology and treatment”. 

“The Congress Ministries have so far acted with undue caution”, be said ®in 
giving us practically no more opportunity than the meagre facilities wo already had 
before their coming into office”. ^ 

In connection with the growing unemployment among medical men. Dr. Da Silva 
suggested that it would go to the credit of those, particularly young men, who want 
Into the villages to earn a respectable, if meagre, living. ” 

» to “the inteese provinoialism that had followed in the 

track of ProTinolal Autonomy", and avorred that It would cause dnplioation and wm^ 
55 
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in the matter of medical education. “As it is”, he said, “wo are working in narrow 
and parochial grooves and greatly need wide vision ; but our spirit of provincialism 
threatens to render our outlook as narrow as it could be”. 

Dr. Da Silva propounded two reasons for the deficiency of research work in India. 
Firstly, he said, the hospital authorities did not sufficiently encourage it and even 
those medical practitioners who were in easy circumstances were loth to sacrifice any 
part of their practice ; secondly, the I. M. 8., and others who were In a position to 
prosecute research lacked cither the time or the knowledge. 

Referring, In conclusion, to the legislation that had recently been devoted to in¬ 
digenous medical sciences. Dr. Da Silva advocated the creation, after a thorough 
inquiry, of a system of medicine, compounded of all the various indigenous ])ractices 
in use to-day. "Much harm was caused, ho said, by trying to separate into different 
departments, the Allopathic and Homeopathic, Ayurvedic and Unani systems of 
medical treatment. 


Retolutionf 

Disapproval of the appointment of non-natiooals as doctors in India was contained 
in one of the resolutions passed by the Conference.'* 

“In view of the attempts now being made in some parts of India to appoint medi¬ 
cal men, who are non-nationals, mainly on humanitarian grounds”, says the rrpolution, 
“this conference, while sympathising with their sufferings, is of opinion that in view 
of widespread unemplovmont in the medical profession in India, no appointment 
be made on sucii grounds. This Conference is further of opinion that In view of the 
prevailing laws of this country regarding medical practice, no medical man-export 
or otherwise-should bo appointed by the Central or Provincial Governments unless 
they come from countries with which Indian nationals havo reciprocity in matters 
of medical practice. This Conference further protests against the great and un¬ 
restricted Influx Into this country of doctors from such countries and requests th (3 
Government of India to prohibit the immigration of such doctors into India”. 

By another resolution the Conference welcomed the appointment of (he National 
Planning Committee by the Congress Working Ommitteo and recommended that it 
should include In it terras of reference schemes for the manufacture of drugs and 
medical appliances in India for the requirements of the country. 

The Conference also urged upon Provincial Governments the need for prescribing 
a minimum standard of preliminary general education for persons intending to 
practise indigenous systems of medicine . 

The Conference further passed a resolution requesting Provincial Governments 
to take early steps to establish a uniform standard of medical education 
in the country. 

A resolution noting with concern the increasing evil of “quack 0 ry“ in the 
country and the use by unqualified persons of various designations and letters 
emulating recognised medical degrees and diplomas, and^ requesting the Central and 
Provincial Governments to firotect the public and (be medical jnofi.ssion fiom this 
evil was adopted by the Conference. 
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Educational Progress in India 

The All India Educational Conference 
Fourteenth Session—Bombay—27th. December 1938 

Mr. Kher s Opening Speech 

Tho hon. Mr. B. O. Kher, Prime Minister of Bombay and Minister in charge 
of Education opened tho 14th session of the All-India Educational Conference at 
the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay on tho 27ih December 1938. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Khcr observed ; 

‘‘If we wish to create a bettor world, it is necessary that wo should clearly 
visualise what type of man or woman we desire to educate a child into, and attempt 
to mould our system of education consciously for achieving that end. I am sure 
conferences like yours are designed to answer this purpose". 

Continuing Mr. Khc.r said : “Tiie problem of education has of late assumed such 
an importance in our country that only an all-India Institution of educational experts 
like yours can hope to provide satisfactory solutions to the various problems of an 
intricate nature which confront us. 

“As in nine out of the eleven provinces in India the Congress holds political 
power and the orobleras of Gciucatiou can bo solved on a common basis and the 
application of common principles, you will admit that it is a unanimity of 
opinion, which is hard to obtain and is of great value, from which you will derive 
great encouragement. 

The present system of education, Mr. Kher said, »vas highly artificial and had no 
real relation to the life, tradition, culture and environment in India. “Consequently 
we are living in an atmosphere of awkward unreality. Tho finished products of our 
educational machinery become aliens in their own country. They are unable to 
speak their own language and they do not like to wear tiioir own dress". 
The Premier quoted from the report of tho Zakir ITussoiu Committee, and said 
that modern education in India was neitlier responsive to the realistic elements of 
tho present situation, nor inspired by any life-giving or created ideal. “It does not 
train individual to become useful productive members of society". 

“We must evolve", Mr. Kher continued, ‘‘a common form of oducatiou for a 
common citizenship. We must so fashion our educational machinery as to balance 
the intellectual ana practical elements of their experience and make the young man 
an active and intelligent member of society taking intorost in all its activities and 
fulfilling himself in many ways". 

The Premif'r refuted tho idea that the Congress was oj)posed to modern educa¬ 
tional theory and explained how the Wardlia scheme had for its basic principle tho 
accepted doctrine of education flirougli creative activity. “But we refuse to import 
here educational principles, however modern they may be, without considering their 
suitability to our society and to our national needs. And it is probably m this 
regard that the Wardha report offended the educational experts in this country". 

The Premier next explained the educational policy of the present Government and 
hoped that the Conference would have valuable suggestions to make in the matter 
and on tho means of imparting instruction through the mother-tongue. 

The Premier lamented the lack of facilities m this country for the education of 
the child in tho pre-school stage. 

Mr. CnANDXVARKAR ON ExAAnNATIONS 

In requesting Sir T. Vijayaraghavaohari to take the chair, Mr. V. N, Chanda^ 
varhar. Chairman of the Reception Committee said that the present era in this 
country was prolific of educational ideas. During the past four or five years 
education had remained in the fprefront, so many schemes had been chalked out and 
so many unmade. There was a significant tendency, or rather a fashion to run 
down the present scheme of education. Laboratories and workshops were prescribed 
for the pupils. He would not go into the many details, which, he hoped, the 
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conference would discuss but he would say this much, namely, that the object of 
university life should be to bring about a feeling of oneness amongst the boys and 
girls. He expressed his abhorrence of examinations, for they tended to kill the 
social conduct of the teacher and the taught. The present position was far from 
happy, for the principals and heads of institutions looked from only one angle of 
view, 1. e. how many first classes and prizes a particular school could annex. Ho 
stressed the importance of the “quality of teaching rather than the quantity”. 

Presidential Address 

Sir T, Vijayaraghavachariar^ in his presidential address, dealt at length with 
the teachers’ part in shaping the destiny of the country^ and emphasised that one of 
the most valuable functions which the teaching profession in India had to discharge 
was to implant in the minds of young Indians tho democratic habit of obeying the 
law which their own countrymen had made and chaiged with the duty of enforcing. 

“The teaching profession”, he declared, “must, in the new conditions of India, 
play a very prominent part. These conditions, apart from the transfer of power that 
has been effected, have an educative value in rousing tho masses of the country to a 
consciousness of their rights and their right part in the Government of their own 
country. It is for you as teachers to lead this new spirit into fruitful channels and 
so to train the young men in your care that they will become wise leaders in 
future.” 

6 ir T. Vijayaraghavachariar welcomed the fact that the Conference had a promi¬ 
nent Section on “Internationalism and Peace”, as anything which promoted the 
knowledge of other races and countries in young minds was to be welcomed. He 
said that Europe had reverted to mediaeval conditions and in Europe the law of the 
nations had been replaced by the law of tho jungle. This was the work of the 
authoritarian regimes, which had secured for their nations an increased status in the 
councils of the world. Racialism was playing a prominent role in everyday life in 
Europe to-day. A few years ago, India could perhaps lead a life of comparative 
isolation, but to-day she could no longer escape the influences of the outside world. 
Therefore, it was time that they looked about and strengthened their intellectual de¬ 
fences so as to protect the system on which their institutions had been built and 
one of their main defenders must be the teachers to whom had been confided the 
task of educating the young. 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar emphasised the need for changing the educational 
system in India to change in accordance with political advance in the country. He 
asked: “Has our system of teaching, fixed in unregeuerato days, been altered to cor¬ 
respond with the present democratic age? Has it been readjusted to meet tho nece¬ 
ssities of the case, where in the provinces power has been transferred from a small 
bureaucracy to thirty millious of electors? Are the teachers able to reconcile, to 
the satisfioation of the young Indian mind, advancing democracy with the claims of 
progress and efficiency ^ The old bureaucracies claimed that they were officieut. 
The new totalitarian regimes make an equally insistent claim that they are efficient. 
If we consider calmly and dispassionately the history of India prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the bureaucratic regime, or the history of the totalitarian countries prior to 
the establishment of the authoritarian regime, we are bound to oonoede the 
claim. 

“How is the rising generation in India to be taught that democratic government 
is not inconsistent with ttie efficient maintenance of law and order and with the de¬ 
mands of progressive administration ? How are the young men in our educational 
institutions to be made to feel that the enthronement of the popular will in the 
seats of power does not mean the stereotyping of existing ideas, practices and preju¬ 
dices ? Impatient idealists, iu a hurry for reform, long for a dictator to cure all 
existing ills. 

“A special case here arises for consideration. I am told practically in every pro¬ 
vince of Northern India that since the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 1930, com¬ 
munal bitterness between Hindu and Muslim has been intensified. The blame is 
put on democracy. It is obvious that in a country like India, toleration of each 
other’s practices in the matter of eating, dressing and worshipping is a fundamental 
condition of orderly goveromont. How is this to be inculcated in the young ? We of 
the present generation of Hindus and Maslias have clearly demonstrated oar inabi¬ 
lity to Jive in peace with each other. How is the teaching in our schools and colleges 
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to be directed to the elimination ot a feeling which if persisted in must be fatal to 
democratic government in the provinces where the feeling exists in a chronic form ?” 

Resolution t 

The Conference passed over 70 resolutions covering all aspects of education. 

The main resolution of the Conference expressed the view that “one of the 
aims of National Education In India should be to prepare the country for a 
fully democratic Government." 

Tho Conference disapproved the policy of retrenchment and curtailment of 
educational facilities, characterising it as detrimental to national welfare. 

By another resolution the Conferenco demanded that there should be a fully 
representative and autonomous Board of Education in the British Indian Provinces 
and Indian States to control and co-ordinate all educational activities. 

The Conference urged the formation of a Teachers’ Council on the linos of Bar 
and Medical Councils in all Provinces and States. 

The adoption of mother tongue as the noedium of instruction in all stages of 
education was urged by another resolution. Tho use of educational films and 
additional grants for visual and rural education wore demanded. 

The need for introduction of compulsory military training in all secondary 
schools and colleges in India and for making provision for free and compulsory 
education for all adults in the country were emphasise 1 by two other resolutions. 

The Conferenco demanded that provision for the teaching of Hindusthani should 
be made in all schools. 

Tho Vocational Education section of the Conference emphasised the need for not 
neglooting cultural interests and demanded that physical education should receive 
adequate attention .in pre-vocational and vocational schools. Health education was 
demanded as a part of school curriculum. 

The International and Peace section urged that every possible means should 
be adopted in all educational institutions for tho purpose of emphasising the essen¬ 
tial unity of mankind and establishing inter-commnnal peace and international 
relationship. 

The joint session of the University and Secondary Education sections passed the 
following resolutions 

(1) This Conference urges that tho consensus of opinion on this subject, as 

expressed by the Punjab University Enquiry Committee, the Combined Universities 
Board for India, tho Central Advisory Board of Education and the Abbott Wood 
Report be now put into effect by tho reorganisation of higher general education 

into two periods of three years each : (a) Higher secondary course, and tb) 

Bachelor Degree course, in place of the present system of two years each- 
high intermediate and bachelor degree courses—the length of the whole 
educational course not being increased thereby. 

(2) This Conference is of opinion that there should be three well-defined 

stages in the whole system of education : (a) Pre-primary education up to the age 
of seven, (b) And basic education up to the age of fourteen—very much like the 
Wardha scheme, in which not more than half the time to be spent on the craft 

chosen, (c) Secondary education—three years. It is to consist of two types ; (a) 

Predominantly literary ; (b) Predominantly vocational. But every pupil should have 
something of both, (d) University education—three years course leading to a 
first degree. , This should consist of various literary and technological courses, so 
that even those whose secondary education was predominantly vocational may have 
an opportunity of continuing and protecting their studies in the University. 


All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
51st. Session—Patna—1st. October 1938 

PreiidenUal Addretf 

ideals regardinc the special problems of Muslim education In order 
that the conference might be able to enunciate and place before the community and 
a uniform policy with regard to the education of the Muslim community, were 
set forth by Mr. A. iC. Fazlul Haq, Beuga\ Premier, iptesidlu^ e^et t^e hVetuessVeuLel 
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the all-India Muslim Educational Conference, which commenced at Patna on the 1st 
October 1938. Mr. Fazlul Huq explained the Muslim conception of religion which, he 
said, included every human activity within its scope including politics, social work and 
educational advancement. lie was against the modern western education, but the 
ultimato aim of education to every Muslim was the advancement of the cause of 
Islam. 

Proceeding, Mr. Huq accused the Congress Governments of various pro¬ 
vinces of being comraunalistic in their outlook and subjecting Muslims to Hindu 
religious influences. He criticised the Wardha scheme of education at length, saying 
that its defoote outweighed its advantages. The chief obioctions to the scheme were 
manual labour by children which would affect their health besides being an uneco¬ 
nomic position. Moreover the soheme would produce meu and women of no outstanding 
intellectual ability. 

Turning to the Hindi-ITrdii controversy, he claimed that Urdu was pre-eminently 
suited to bo the lingua franca of India as it was understood by a largo number of 
people and bad established a literature of its own. He accused the Congress of 
communalism in endeavouring to establish Hindi as the lingua franca of India. Ke- 
garding female education, he maintained that the syllabus' should be different from 
that of boys. 

Tho present age, said Mr. Huq, was critical for Muslims and it was comparable 
only with the times immediately following the mutiny in 1857. He regretted that 
in several Congress provinces tho policy enunciated by tho Congress Governments 
was opposed to the interests and outlook of Muslims as, for instance, in the Central 
Provinces where schools were called Vidya Mandirs which wounded tho Muslims’ 
religious susceptibilities. 

He realised that the Wardha scheme would in all probability bo introduced in the 
Congress provinces, but warned the Congress high command that if tho scheme was 
enforced on Muslims against their will it would not only stand in tho way of flindu- 
Muslim unity but would widen the gulf between the communities. “The majority com- 
raunitys should realise tho necessity of winning the confidence of minority communities 
by amity and toleration. Our countrymen generally and Congress Governments 
particularly should consider it their moral obligation to help Muslims to wipe off 
illiteracy by affording moral and financial assistance.’ Another point on which 
Muslims unanimously insisted was the teaching of Urdu and the Congress 
agitation for teaching Hindi was actuated by communal motives. 

Reverting to the Wardha scheme, Mr. Haq said the objectionable feature thereof 
was that the children would have to undergo physical labour and their hard-earned 
money would be paid to the teachers. It was incoegruous that while on the one 
hand efforts were being made to modify factory laws so that young children might 
not be subjected to hard labour, on tho other it was proposed to impose hard labour 
on young school children and beeides the articles produced by them would not 
find a market. Under the scheme the school would be turned into factories or 
ashrams which would hardly retain the character of an educational institution since 
the objective of one was entirely different from the other. To lay stress on the 
economic aspect and at the same time to expect cultural development would lead 
to logical fallacies. 

Proceeding, he explained the Islamic conception of education which catered both 
for the material and spiritual development. He urged that the representation of 
Muslim teachers in all schools should be adequate so that the development of the 
mind of Muslim children might not take place exclusively in non-Muslim sur¬ 
roundings. Muslim children should not be compelled to learn music and sing 
Bande Mafaram since both these were against the principles of Islam. Regarding 
co-education, the Muslims would not advocate the same for girls over nine years. 
Concluding, he said that in view of their educational backwardness, it was dcsirabls 
that tho Muslims starred a national fund to which all the rich and poor should 
contribute a fraction of their income. This would help them to tide over many 
of their difficulties. 


Resolutions 

Completely rejecting the Wardha scheme the conference reiterated that there 
should be an arrangement throughout tho country for free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion which should be eight years for boys between six and 14, and six years for 
girls between six and 12. 
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This resolution, moved by Dr. Sir Ziauddin was passed by the Conference 
on the next day, the 2nd. October. The resolution added that there should 
be separate arrangements for boys and girls and the medium of education must be 
the mother-tongue namely, for the Muslims of Northern India the medium 
should be Urdu, while in the provinces where the Urdu language was not prevalent 
the medium should be the language of that province. But every student 
should be taught Urdu as a second language. 

Regarding the script the Muslims snouid bo allowed to learn the language 
through the Urdu script. The Urdu language means the language spoken and 
understood by the Hindus and Muslims in ordinary education in Northern India. 
Vocational and technical education should be made of central importance while 
other educational programmes should bo according to the social nature and atmos¬ 
phere of the student intertwined with the vocation. Religious education should 
be arranged for Muslim boys, if required by the parents. For students who want 
to acquire English education through high schools and colleges after the age of 
11 there should be correlation between basic and secondary education and the 
present facilities should be allowed to stand. 

The All India Muslim Students’ Conference 

Mr. Jinnah’s Opening Speech 

There were throe forces in the country: the British, the States and the Congress. 
The time had now come to give a battle to all these forces and the sooner young 
men made up their minds to do so, the better for them, observed Mr. M. A, Jinnah^ 
inaugurating the All-India Muslims Students’ Conference in the Muslim League 
pandal, Patna on the 29th. December 1938. 

Criticising the Congress at length, Mr. .linnah said that young men had been 
deluded into believing that the Congress fought for the freedom of the country and 
the masses, and that the Congress would turn the country into a land of milk and 
honey. But now it was amply evident that the Congress said one thing and meant another. 
Mr. Jinnah strongly repudiated the various charges and criticisms levelled against 
him, such as being a coramunalist, a fanatic and an ally of Imperialism, seeking 
personal gratification in the face of the gravity of the probloms facing the people, 
especially the Muslims. Referring to the negotiations with tne Congress for a settlement 
of Hindu-Muslim question, and the political status of the League, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the Congress had offered terms which were unjust and prejudiced: if any were 
not a'.ccoptoa the Congress was not prepared to come to terms. The Muslims, too, 
were not prepared to accept the Congress terras. They were not satisfied with 
anything less than perfect equality. The Congress claim of being the only body to 
represent the entire country was preposterous. India was not a nation yot, but a 
counter of a nationalities. With regard to Federation, Mr. Jinnah warned young 
men against being deluded by the Congress declaration that they did not want 
Federation. He added that the Congress had declared that it would not accept the 
now constitution, but was now embracing it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked what the Congress had done for the masses. Was 
the country turned into a land of milk and honey ? What had Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar done in Madras ? The enforcement of Hindi was strongly resented 
by the Hindus themselves, and the people resorted to the same Satyagraha 
which the Supremo High Command of the Congress (Mr. Gandhi) preached. This 
was met by lathi charges. Thus had the Congress domonstratea that it was 
fighting for civil liberties until they joined the Congress. At least, this was 
what it intended. 

Reverting to Federation, Mr. Jinnah referred to the observations of Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, the former saying that the enemies of 
Englishmen were his enemies, and the latter saying that he would shed his 
blood if Englishmen’s blood was shed. Various Congress leaders had something 
to say about Federation, but why did not Mr. Gandhi have anything to say ? 
He would answer : because ho was not even a four-anna member of the 
Congress, he did not represent the Congress at all, he was only the “Supreme High 
Command of High Commands.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that when he (Mr. Jinnah) had started his 
political career, he was persistently attacked as being a commuualist. Later on, 
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when he established a oertaio amonnt of contact with the masses, he was 
criticised as being a fanatic, responsible for exciting communal passions. Later 
still he was accused of being an ally of imperialists. It was considered a 

crime to utter the word “Islam”. People did not understand the meaning of 
“Islam” when they criticised kirn for safeguarding the Islamic religion, which 
was In danger. Islam was not only a religion but an institution, comprising 

a complete code, moral, social, economic and political. He only wanted men to pro¬ 
gress along these lines. If he wished for self-gratification and if it was such an 
honour, he would say he had been offered the Congress Presidentship if he joined 
the Congress. Ho had once believed that the Congress was carrying on a real na¬ 
tional struggle for freedom. But then he was young, susceptible and carried away 
by catchwords. The Congress placed false Ideals before the young men in the coun¬ 
try which served as a cloak for Its masquerade, but it now stood revealed. He, 

therefore, reiterated his warning to young men not to be deceived by the empty 

talks of the Congress. 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah appealed to young men not be deluded, but to assert them 
selves and be prepared for sacrifices for the advancement of the community and the 
freedom of the country. 


Pretidentia) Address 

The menace to democracy by the totalitarian states was evident at Munich, which 
saw the triumph of the idea of the effectiveness of force, declared the Raja of 
Mahmudabad^ presiding over the Conference. 

As regards the duties of Muslim students, the Raja said : “Wo are accused of 
isolating ourselves from other communities in our country and using fear and hatred 
as our weapons. It Is for you, educated young men, to disprove the charge by deeds.” 
The Raja made a plea for strengthening the Muslim League, saying thae 
he had found a spirit of antagonism against Muslims in the country. Ho 
further explained that the League wanted peace and justice, but peace and justict 
were words without meaning, If there were no sanctions to enforce them. He urged 
the students to devote their holidays to adult education and said that the removal 
of illiteracy was a very laudable object and the labouring and agricultural classes 
claimed the spare time of educated \ouDg men. 

Concluding the President saidj “You who have the future in your hands must 
not forget the past and its tradition but ’the traditions of the past must not forget 
chains which hold you back.” 


The U. P. Students’ Conference 

Second Sesiion—Allahabad—29th. October 1938 

The second session of U. P. Students’ Conference took place at the Mayo Hall, 
Allahabad on the 29th. October 1938 under the presidency of Dr. Mulkraj Anand» 
There was a large gathering, besides students, when the open session commenced, 
prominent among them being Pandit Amarnatha .Tba, -vice-chancellor, Prof. K. K. 
Bhattacharya, Dr. Hussian Zahur of Lucknow University, and others. Mr. Gopal Das, 
chairman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates and distinguished 
visitors In a short speech pointing out that the U. P. Students’ Conference was 
In its Infancy and that they would draw up a programme for the vouth of the 
country. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman’s Address 

received an ovation when he rose to speak, said that 
though he had visited Allahabad several times, this was the first occasion when he 
cme in direct contact with an association of students. He always felt more at ease 
when ho was In the company of students. He reminded them that youth activities 
were started In this country about ten years ago. They had in every province, in 
every city, youth leagues, students’ organisations and they were very active. The 
success of the Simon boycott was chiefly due to the student community. Unfor¬ 
tunately, on account of tne political upheaval, there was slight disruption, disorganl- 
aation in the student movement. He was glad that after an interval of some years 
the students of the country were reorganising in a proper manner. He bad not the 
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slightest doubt that if there was a proper organisation among students tho fate 
of the coming Federation would be the same as the fate of the All White 
Commission (Loud cheers). Ho considered that organizations and conferences like 
this were more important than political organisations and political conferences. 
Because, if they oyamined tho history of all revolutions in the world, in the East 
or in tho West, it was the students, tho youth of tho country who brought about 
and worked the revolution successfully. He instanced Germany, Ireland, China, 
Russia. In all these countries the students made their destinies. He had not the 
least doubt that tho destiny of this ancient land would bo made and framed by tho 
youlhs and students alone. Ho urged the students to got rid of the inferiority 
complex from which they were suffering. What the students in Germany, in Russia, 
in China could do, they in India also could acdiiovo the same thing. So far as tho 
spirit of nationalism, patriotism and courge was concerned Indian students wore a 
mat(;h to any students in the world. It was only a question of opportunity, of 
organisation, unity and leadership. Incidentally ho remarked that Hitler was tlio one 
man who had revived Germany within an incredibly short time and brought it to 
the present level which she occupied to-day. After tho last war every body 
thought that Germany would not rise again for centuries to come. Ho concentrated 
upon tho youtli and the student community of Germany and organised them in a 
remarkable manner. He did not care whether they took their degrees or not nr 
wbothor they got through their examinations. He wanted every young man botwoen 
the ages of 10 and 10 to become a fighter for tho honour and self-respect 
of liis country. 

L’roooeling, Mr. Nariman said that the object of conferences like this 
was to efiuip them for tho future task of cit'zciiship, to make them soldiers of 
Swaraj. Degrees and diplomas would not help in freeing them from their political 
bondage. The fault was not with the student community. It was the fault of the 
pernicious system of education which had been imparti'd in this country. The 
obj-’ct of tho western education was to make them loyal citizens, to be mere clerks 
without any initiative. What was the value of their degrees when hundreds of 
M. A’s and LL B’s applied for a single post carrying only Rs. 30 or 40 ? He 
exhorted tho organisers of tho conference to have a broader vision and wider 
outlook. Their objective must be freedom of their land. He was confident that 
if the students were brought together in their early days, in common playground, 
in class-rooms and cosmopolitan gatherings there would bo no communal quarrel 
at all. Mr. Nariman advised the students to give up all sectarian labels. They 
all belonged to this great land. Tho real type of national education, according 
to him, was that students should undertake educational trips. He also asked them 
to undertake educational trips during holidays to places like Mohenjo Daro and 
see the India of the past as revealed by tho excavations there. They must also 
remove the cause of illiteracy from this land. Every one must engage himself 
in some sort of voluntary public service. 

Mr. Scjbiias Bose’s Message 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in the course of his message to the conference said: 

I have always had a close touch with the sudeiit movement in India and for 
various reasons. My experiences as a student convinced me years ago that 
students must have an organisation of their own, if they want to exist as self- 
respecting individuals and prepare themselves for their future career as citizens 
of a great country. When I ceased to be a student in the narrow sense of the 
term, I resolved within myself that I would do very best to lend a helping hand 
to the future generation of students, if and when the necessity arose. 

Students all over the world, regardless of thoir national barriers, look upon them¬ 
selves as a fraternity and rightly too. It is not a mere truism that the students of 
to-day are the leaders of to-morrow and that they are the living embodiment of a 
nation’s hopes and aspirations. The students represent, as a rule, the most idealistic 
part of a nation and it is because of their innate idealism that the students of tho 
world feel that thev are members of one great fraternity. It should be our duty to 
foster this sense of solidarity among our students, so that through them, tho Indian 
people may be welded into one nation for all timj to come. 

Tho students of a free country enjoy the rights which free men and free women 
usually enjoy but this is not the case with our students. Our students suffer from 
the handicaps which members of a subject race cannot avoid. They are looked upon 

m 
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as minors by their guardian at home and outside and, by the state, they are usually 
regarded as political suspects. (Things have improved since the Congress Governments 
came into existence). In such circumstances, students must learn to help themselves. 
They must insist on being treated as grown-up men and women and demand those 
rights which members of a free nation are entitled to. 

Not infrequently, students come into conflict with the authorities, both educational 
and governmental. Conflicts with the Federal authorities usually arise when they are 
denied their rights as students and with the governmental authorities when they are 
denied their rights as citizens. In either case, students can hope to vindicate them¬ 
selves only when the are properly organised. Organisation, therefore, is their first 
and foremost task. Students’ Conferences can be of lasting benefit only when they 
afford impetus. Organisation for vindicating students’ rights is not, however, 
enough. Organisation should also aim at providing physical, intellectual and moral 
training so that students may, individually and collectively, turn out to be better men 
and better citizens. 

I am most decidedly of opinion that the platform of the students’ movement 
should bo a broad-based one and should bo open to students of all shades of opinion. 
It would be a disaster if students belonging to a particular party or group or ideo¬ 
logy were to attempt to capture office to the excmsion of other students. If tliis 
happens, the students’ movement will split and several students’ federations will come 
into oxistonco. In your deliberations, hold aloft before your eyes the ideals of liberty, 
equality, fraternity and progress and roraembor always that liberty moans emancipa¬ 
tion from bondage of evey kind—political, social and economic. 


The Mysore Students^ Conference 

Presidential Address 

The session of the Mysore Students' Conference was held at Mysore on the 
15th. October 1938, under the presidency of Rj. Sarat Chandra Bose. In 
the course of his address Mr. Bose said I respect and love youth for this 
active principle, which is inherent in its very nature. I respect and love it 
for three things ; its idealism, its courage and its^ unconquerable urge towards finding 

an outlet for idealism in action. As a matter of fact I look upon this last as the 

most priceless gift of youth, for without the impulse to translate ideas into action, 
ail the simmering intellectual and moral life of youth, all its treasures of faith and 
hope would bo condemned to more idle day-dreaming. 

In speaking of the idealism of youth I make a distinction between having vision 
and being a visionary, and to my mind tho distinction is fundamental. Vision enables 
us to rise above the distractions and irrelevancies of immediate circumstances and 
keep our hold on essentials, while a visionary, by divorcing his ideals from reality, 
has foredoomed himself to a barren career. Idealists so utopian that they have no 

moorings in the workaday world or so feeble that they dare not take up the challenge 

of reactionary forces, arc of no value in the onward march of humanity. They only 
help weak individuals to fly from reality and weave abSut themselves unsubstantial 
reveries of wish-fulfilment. It has given mo a deep pain to observe the signs of this 
morbidity in ^ certain sections of the jouth of India. I appeal to the youth of India 
to welcome toil as the hero’s portion in life and become workers in the noblest and 
widest sense of the word. In this conference, however, I am glad to be able to saj’’, 
I find no ground for misgiving. There is no sign among you of onfoeblod purpose, 
wavering faith or waning enthusiasm. 

The first of the great considerations which await solution at our hands is the 
realisation of the essential unity of India. The moment we begin to think of 
organising tho economic life of India on a sound basis or of defending her against 
foreign aggression, our schemes are sure to break the bounds of provincial demarca¬ 
tions till they embrace the entire region marked off from the rest of the world by 
the great mountain barriers on the north and the seas on the other sides. 

The diversities in Indian life are not the result of self-conscious effort, they have 
not yet hardened as in Europe into legional nationalism ; they really spring from 
uneven evolution due to the immense area of the country and difficulties of 
communication in the past. Their natural trend is, therefore, towards coalescence and 
unification. It is my belief that this trend will be strengthened by the industriali¬ 
sation of India which is inevitable. Modern industrial technique requires for its 
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profitable employment a large area and ample resources in raw material. Soviet 
Russia and the United States of America are striking examples of the truth of this 
assertion. India offers industrialism a field comparable in many respects to Russia 
and the United States, and I have already told you that sooner or later industrialism 
is bound to come to us and upon us. This to my thinking will have a decisive 
effect on the problem of Indian unity. The industrial revolution will pass over 
India like a^ steam roller flattening out all the petty diversities which at 
this hour cling to their separate existences and impede the full growth of 
the Indian nation. 

The desire for unity is not a now yearning in India nor the process of unification 
a recent growth. The one came into being and tho other began long before the 
times for which wo have epigraphic records. Both are symbolised in the great 
Aswamedha sacrifices enjoined in the Vedas. The process of unification continued 
through many vicissitudes. At times the forces of disruption secured a passing 
triumph but again the cohesive forces assorted themselves. In the sum-total, however, 
thero has been no putting back of tho clock but always a steady gain and to this gain 
both the foreigner and the Guptas, tho Rajputs, tho Turks, the Moghuls, and tho 
British, have all contributed. But strange as it seems, it is during British rule, when 
the process of unification a))peared to reach its final consummation that tho whole 
movement was suddenly and abnormally arrested. India is divided to-day into two 
arbitrary parts—an Indian India and a British India. An absolute Power with all 
the forces at its command has not only created the arbitrary division but also 
professes to guarantee the unnatural status quo. 

If there are any positive political forces working in India to-day, they aro two, 
first, the determination to win freedom for every Indian wherever he lives, and 
secondly the yearning for the coalescence of peoples who speak tho same language 
and share the same culture. But neither the British Government nor seemingly 

the States, seem to he aware of tho strength of these forces. If they did, they 

would not have proposed a Federal Constitution which violates tho fundamental 
assumption of federalism by seeking to make federal components of units which, in 
the first place, have no natural existence as separate entities and secondly, are not 
uniform In their internal political development and organisation. 

I am. of course, aware that tho theorists of the proposed Indian Federation arguo 
that Federation merely connotes a special form of organisation among various com¬ 
ponent units and^ should in no wise be confounded with the nature of their internal 
government. This, however, is a refinement of illogicality which will convince no one. 
The theories of tho Divine Right of Princes and of tho Sovereignty of tho people 

will simply not live in amity side by side in India, as they have not lived anywhere 

in the world. The desire for freedom has a self-propagating energy, which re¬ 
cognises no artificial barriers. This is a fact which everyone in India should do well 
to bear in mind. 

The extention of popular government in the States is likely to have a profound 
effect on tho character of tho Indian Federation. Speaking of tho probable conso- 
qnencos of the establishment of democratic institutions in the States, an Indian Prince 
says, one possible result of that eventuality will be ‘‘a movement among tho different 
States for geographical readjustment of the territories of the various States, or even 
for an amalgamation of a couple of conterminous States into one State. Tho example 
of the unification of Italy is notable, and it exactly points to us the possible line of 
action the people of the various States might take. The situation in India will be 
much easier than what it was in Italy. The political ties and bonds, which will grow 
with the inauguration of the All-India Federation, and tho great nationalistic ideals 
are bound to carry tho people by storm. Moreover, it must bo admitted that only a 
very small percentage of the States can claim a great historical past and real political 
and cultural unity which could save them from being amalgamated with others. The 
utter failure of the Princes to create local patriotism by means of political histories 
of their States and their dynasties is bound to react on the future. The All-India 
outlook of the States’ subiects is growing and is definitely displacing all thoughts and 
ideas of their loyalty to their rulers and more so the political organisation or unit, 
which has existed for no more than a couple of centuries. The All-India ideals are 
sure to be encouraged by eoonomio pressure which will increase with tho establish¬ 
ment of the Federation. The development of such an extreme situation is not likely to 
arise within a century or so, and much deponds on other political events in India 
and also on the policy the Princes will follow in respect to their subjects. But 
whenever this position will arise, the barriers which mark out the boundaries of the 
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various small States will break down and tho people of those States will combine to 
create a great and powerful State.” 

I fully agree with this Prince in his clear-sighted anticipation of tho future, but I 
do not think the final denouement of which ho speaks is as far away as he oonjoc- 
tures. In my view, the union will como in our time. 1 believe the future and real 
Federation of India will come into being through the extension of the principle of 
provincial redistribution already enunciated and adopted by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress ; and It will be on the lines of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The 
great Hindi-speaking bloc of Hindustan will bo its core in tho same fashion as tho 
R.S.F.S.R. and its periphery will be formed by the voluntary co-operation of units 
spoaking the other major languages. This will give full scope to tho longing for unity 
and autonomy at the same time which forms tho warp and weft of tho political aspi¬ 
rations of modern Indians. 

The second great consideration is that of tho removal of tlie appalling 

poverty of the masses of India. The Indian worker and tho Indian peasant 
live a life bereft not only of the refinements of civilisation but even of the 
means of bare physical sustenance. There is an influential and imposing body of 
thought which holds the emphatic view that poverty will never be eliminated 

from human society without the eUmination also of capitalism and tho c.assos. 
Somehow or other, ray mind has always shrunk from historical determinism of 
this kind. I am myself a believer in Socialism, although I am afraid after the 
confession of my doubts about tlio inevitability of class-war. My socialism 
will bo labelled as of a very pink brand by those who flaunt its banner of 

flaming scarlet. Yet, I would repeat, I am a siucero Socialist. If, nevortlioloss, 

I have not been able to accept the theory of class-war in its entirety, it is 
because of a belief that it does not reveal the whole truth of human revolution. 
Investigation has shown that Nature is not as cruel as sho was supposed to bo ; 
that there is an unreasoning animal behaviour as much {)lay of tho social and 
altruistic impulse as of staik egotism. Marx could not and did not tako full 

account of this fact. Although it is no reflection upon his genius that ho was 
unable to anticipate coming discoveries, this is a (law in his argument which 

cannot be denied. 

To tho Indian mind, -the theory of class-war docs not appeal, and this is 
not due entirely to religious belief, contemptuously termed by Marx tho nar¬ 
cotic of nooples. The entire course of Indian liistory aud the uufolding of 
Indian civilisation have been dominated by tho sfiirit of toloration. This induced 
ns in the past, to souk tho reconciliation of jarring elements by love and 

toleration, and by tho same process of harmonisation and co-ordination by which 
life reconciles all the bewildering varieties of its manifestations on earth. Somo of 
this spirit of synthesis still lingers in us. That is why many Indians, true to tho 

heritage of our ancient civilisation and to tho ethics of our national life, recoil 

instinctively before the notion of class-conflict. 

There is one peculiar feature in the Indian situation which makes me anticijiato 
the bloodless introduction of socialism in India and, with it, tho peaceful redis¬ 
tribution of material goods among all cla.ss 0 s of Indians. That noculiar foaturo is 

the want of grit in the privileged classes in India. I do not believe that these 

classes in our couutry will ever be capable of organisiug themselves into Fascists 
and Nazis in the manner of Western bourgeoisie or oiler tho same frenzied and 
dour resistanco. Those in India who are now sooraingly opposed to the larger 

economic interests of tho masses are a weary and onfoeblod class. They 
approximate more to the emigre type, who, if they would cling to their past 
rights, would not make much of an effort to defend them from others. This 

is a consideration which holds out some sort of a consoling hope that India at any 
rate will be spared the painful spectacle of seeing her sons face one another 
in seriod ranks of organised and implacable hatred. 

At all events, there is a good deal that we can do before class-ooniliot comes to 
India, on the assumption that it is inevitable. India’s potential resources for support¬ 
ing her people have not yet boon tapped and worked to a tithe of their capacity. 

Wo, therefore, shall not be betraying the interests of the masses if we decide for the 

present to work within the framework of tho existing social order to develop industry 
and improve agriculture. Perhaps, the full-fledged believer in class-ooufliot will argue 
that this is no better than a reformist's palliative, and that his is the better path. 

Against that I shall set the old saying—-a saying much admired by practical men— 

that tho ‘better’ is the enemy of the ‘good.’ 
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I now come to the problem of securing complete independence for India or, Puma 
Swaraj as it has been called. The Indian National Congress has been^ striving for 

this end for more than fifty years. It is my belief that with the Indian National 

Congress in actual power in all but two provinces of India wo have reached a very 
important milestone in our onward march. In every province in which the Congress 
is in power, it has been decisively shown that while the Congress would not shrink 
from the task of Government and would welcome it as an opportunity for bringing 
about a reconstruction of our national life, it would never tolerate compromise on the 
issue of independence and national dignity. By doing so, the Congress has pro¬ 
claimed that office for its own sake possesos no lure for it. Our ultimate success 

in securing iintrammellod power in the provinces of British India Is almost assured. 

Wo have now to carry the fight a stage further and establish the power of the Con¬ 
gress and witli it of the popular will in fields where they do not yet exercise an 
effective voice. These fields are mainly two, Central Government and the Indian 
{States. So far as Central Government is concerned, the necessary prelude to an 
extension of democratic principles to that sphero is resistance to the Federal Bcherao 
as it lias been drawn up and enacted. At the Centre, the Government of India 

Act of 19.15 bans for all time not solidy tlie control but the participation even of 
the Indian pcojile in defence and external affairs. This is a denial of the birth-right 
of a nation in which no Indian with any self-iespect, whatever the shade of his 
political opinion can for a moment acquie.<^co. No Indian, unless he is false to his 

country and to his own sense of self-icsjicct, can oven discuss the Federal Schomo 

until these and other objectionable features, are totally removed. I say this with all 
the erapliasis at my command because there has been some underground mutterings of 
late lha^ after some minor modifications have been made, the Indian National Cangross 
is likely to accept the Federal Schomo. 

Coming nov to the question of the Indian States, I would reiterate my belief 
that tlie introduction of the democratic form of government in them is inevitable 
sooner or later. Wo feel that the freedom movement is likely to bo more spontane¬ 
ous and have a broader basis if it draws its main strength* from the people of the 
States. It is of course unnecessary to add that (ho Congress organisation in 
Brilish India would welcome organisations and activities analogous to Its own in the 
states. But it desires at the same time to have them as equals and allies, strengthen 
one another rather than as more links in its chain. 

The immense hold of tho Congress on the pooplo of British India springs from 
it.s boundless potentialities for growth and expansion. Dynamic adaptability has ever 
boeri tho outstanding quality of its outlook and principle. As tho years have brought 
in tile leaven of new ideas, it has given proof of its capacity for organic growth by 
rospomling to these intlucucos. As time marches (ho Congress will march too. I invite 
you and through you the entire youth in ludia to join this onward march. 

J appeal to the youth of India to bo up and doing, to hold themselves in 
readiness, to stand at arms, so to say, for another reason also. Tho acquiescence 
of Franco and Groat Britain has not placated Hitlor, nor is there any reason 
to believe that Mussolini has abandouod his Roman ambitions. If anything, the 
Govornmonts and the peoples of tho two dornocratic powers seem to be more 
doterminod than over thaU'thoir rearmament should bo carried to the furthest 
limit and that there shall bo no rola.xation of tho air-raid precautions. This has 
only one meaning ; that the clash Is postponed, not averted. 

This clash, when it comes, can have one of two results, and no other. Either 
the Fascist powers will win and Great Britain and Franco shrink into minor 
powers ; or there will be an end for over of totalitarianism on earth following a 
victory of democracy and liberty. In the latter event, the nominal victors will 
of course be Great Britain and Franco, but their victory will have been won by 
tho oo-oporatioti and sacrifices of all tho freedom-loving blomeuts of tho world and 
not by tno out-worn and decadent imperialistic coteries of the two countries. In 
either case, India will bo faced by a fateful situation. With the lessons of the 
past history of India in my mind I cannot forgot that a sudden disappearance, 
forced or voluntary, of tho existing system of government may recall to life all 
those turbulent anarchic forces which in the eighteenth century made a 
tragedy of our national life. We shall have to bo strong in order to be able to 
resist these forces, just as wo shall have to bo strong to escape a renewed 
spell of foreign domination. 
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Resolutions 

The followiug resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 

The Conference afUrmed its faith in the principles of non-violence and truth and 
paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 

The Conference condemned the repressive policy of the Travancore Govornraont 
and sympathised with Congressmen in their horoic stand in the struggle for freedom, 

The Maharaja of Mysore was requostod to inaugurate a new constitution for 
Mysore with full responsible government, to repeal the Press Act, to restore civil 
liberties, to introduce a Debt Reliof Act and Prohibition, to throw open the Muzrai 
temples to Harijans, and to encourage tho growth of trado unions in Mysore. 

The Conference sympathised with tho people of Hyderabad, Kashmir, Rajkot, and 
Dhonkanal in their struggle for freedom. 

The Conference urged the Govornmont to give fioe education to girls in the middle 
school stage. Tho Education Department was urged to make Hindustani compulsory 
in high schools, either in tho Hindi or in tlie Urdu script. 

The Conforouce urged tho Government to make tho regional language tho medium 
of instruction in all grades of education. Tho Mysore University should make Ka- 
anada tho medium of instruction. 

Tho Conference demanded tho immediate release of all political prisoners uncondi¬ 
tionally, in Indian States and British India, whether they were detained with or 
without trial, 

The Conference doclarod its allogianco to the ideal of independence, adumbrated 
by lIic Indian National Congress. As tho Federal part of tho Govornmont of India 
Act was retrograde morally, politically and economically, it supported tho Congress in 
thuir efforts to resist Federation and combat the Government of India Act. 


The Punjab Muslim Educational Conference 

A committee to scrutinise tho Wardha schemes of education from the Muslim 
point of view and another to explore all possible avenues to give a vocational bias to 
tlie education of Muslims were formed at the Punjab Educational Conference, which 
concluded its deliberations at Lahore on the 29lh. December 1938. 

Tho Conference further directed tho Working Committee to circulate the 

recommendations of this coramittoo, when rocoivod among tho headmasters of all 
Muslim institutions and other Muslim educationists in tho Province and after inviting 
their opinions, present a consolidated report to tho Central Standing Committee. 

By another resolution the Conference urged on tho Punjab Government tho 

necessity of so amending tho constitution of the Punjab University so as to ensure 
Muslims getting their due share in the administration of the University. 

The Conference urged upon the Government the necessity, of so regulating tho 
expansion of girls’ education in tho Province as to ensure tho Muslim com¬ 
munity getting its rightful share in the money spent out of the public revenues 

for the purpose. 

Thr Conference viewed with “alarm tho tendency to substitute other languages 
for Urdu as medium ol instruction and places on record its considered opinion that 
inasmuch as Urdu is spoken and understood throughout the Province it should not 
only continue to be employed as the medium of instruction in Government and board 
middle schools as heretofore but that it should also be used as such npto the 
matriculation standard. The conference therefore, requests the Govornmont to take 
stops to give effect to this recommendation.” 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocotlon Address delivered by the Rt. 
Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari^ President of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council 
at the Convocation of tho University of Dacca held on the 20th. July 1938 

The University of Dacca Is fortunate In occupying a uniq^iie position among the 
homes of learning in this country. You were the first-fruits, as It wore, of the 
Calcutta University Commission, to whose epoch-making Report the debt owed by 
Indian educationists is by no means liquidated. You were also privileged to begin 
your work under the most favourable auspices, for you had tho benefit of the brilliant 
direction of Sir Philip Hartog, your first Vice-Cliancellor. 

It was not merely in tho circumstancos of its creation and in the porscMality of 
its first Vice-Chancellorship, that your University was favoured by fortune; It enjoys 
the additional advantage of connection with a great centre of Indian culture. The 
city of Dacca was well fitted to become the homo of a University, which stands for all 
tliat is best and most enduring in tho corabind cultures of India and of the Western 
World. Throughout tho neighbourhood, of whicli Dacca is the capital, aroluoological 
remains, still to be discerned, give evidence of a great and varied history. The very 
name of your City Is attributed by some to the Hindu goddess Dhakeswarl, whoso 
shrine is located here. Surviving monuments in your district preserve tho names of 
the famous Jhasa Pal and Chandra Pal; while, if local tradition Is to be trusted, the 
villages of Bikramnur recalls the even earlier fame of the great Vikramadltya. 

To this early oasis of traditional Hindu and Budhist culture, the Muslims have 
made their own contribution. Such distinguished Governors as Mir Jumla, connected 
also with Dacca history, and Shaista Khan, nephew of the Empress Nurjahan, main¬ 
tained a brilliant Court and enriched your City with magnificent public buildings. 
Indeed, the traditions of Shaista Khan are preserved to this day in the well-known 
style of architecture, to which he has given his name. 

To the Hindus and tho Muslims, there have succeeded the Briirfsh, with their own 
contributions to the life and prosperity of your City, and as aids to your economy 
soveial industries have sprung up since their advent, among these the great jute 
industry. 

Based in this manner upon the four great streams, which together contribute so 
much of colour and movement to tho broad river of our culture—the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, the Muslim, and the Christian—your great City is supremely fitted to bo 
tho home of a University such as yours, which takes all knowledge, whether ancient 
or modern, whether of the East or of tho West, as its distinctive province. 

Under the stress of modern conditions, wo sometimes forget what is still the pri¬ 
mal function of a University. In ancient days, in our own country as well as is the 
West, a university was a gathering-place of people, eager to learn and clustering 
round famous men who could teach thorn. The ancient Ideal tended to be forgotten, 
both in the East and in some parts of the West, and a university was regarded 
merely as an examining body, conducting semi-inquisitorial functions. You lu Dacca 
were the first among the modern Universities In India to strike out against such 
distortion. You realised that to discharge tho duties which universities should fulfil, 
certain things were necessary. Students must live near their teachers : for this 
reason, Dacca became a residential university. In tho next place, students must have 
access to their teachers ; for this reason, Dacca has established the tutorial system. 
In the third place, learning must be both Imparted aud enhanced ; for this reason, 
you founded a strong tradition of research and of original work. Finally, the univer¬ 
sity must be a focus of intellectual activity ; for this reason, you devoted assiduous 
care and attention to the creation and maintenance of a magnificent library. 

But we do not live for ourselves alone. We, Members of the Faculties, Graduates 
aud Under-graduates of tho University of Dacca, all owe certain duties to our mother¬ 
land, not only as individual citizens but also as members of a great academig 
institution. 
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Thoro is ono problem, which alike in its gravity and in its national importance, 
claims our primary attention. I mean the problem o5' kho differences that appear to 
exist between the two princij)al communities of India. I for ono refuse to believe, 
that those differences are not capable of a lasting solution, such as would, on the 
basis of a common nationalism and of national endeavour in the service of a common 
patrimony, lead to mutual respect and understanding. Wo are perhaps too religious- 
minded a people to follow the more radical path of secularisation wlilch countries 
like Turkey have adopted. Religion enters every detail of onr daily life, but it does 
not follow necessarily that, in so entering, it should serve to take away from us the 
qualities of sympathy and toloration, which the teachings of every religion inculcate. 
That distinguished philosopher of our tirao, Mr. Bertrand Russell, has pointed out 
that the strongest of our collective passions arc group-liatrcd and group-rivalry, and 
whatever the cause or causes which lead to such hatred and rivalry between the two 
Indian communities—whether political, oconoraio or cultural—the fact that such 
hatred and rivalry are based upon religion makes thorn the least appre(;iahlo and 
perhaps the most tragic of all, Yot horo, in this University and in Univeisitios like 
it, which have all tlie blessings of the atraosphoro which surrounds a houso of learn¬ 
ing, wo can learn and show to ourselves and to others the value of toloration and 
sympathy, and tho baneful effects of Iiatred and jealousy. I know that you in Dacca 
have done much to learn those lessons and to oxomj)lify thorn. This is but natural, 
for you have not only fostered Muslim education ; you have advincod further iu that 
you have also provided points of understanding hotvveon Hindus and Muslims, In an 
age when the uittorness of rivalry has led even erstwhile protagonists of nationalism 
and unity— I speak of men of both communities—to profess disillusionment, and all 
tho modern weapons of publicity and propaganda are being diverted from their true 
end, and are being employed for creating and expressing the unedifying passion of 
hatred, a spirit such as yours is widely needed, if w^o aro to bo true to our raotlier- 
land and to ourselves. This country, which has given us birth, has not sprung from 
any one race, creed or culture, and the pages of its history aro writ large with tho con¬ 
tributions, not of any one community hut of all the different communities, which it has 
nursed and who have given collectively of their best to make of it a beautiful 
land. We have receivea from our past a heritage of magnificence and splendour, 
and you have only to look at tho grandeur and refinement, symbolised in the 
sculpture of Ellora and frescoes of Ajantn, or in the beauty and grace enshrined 
in the Taj Mahal, to derive lasting inspiration from the very fact of their co¬ 
existence. In onr life and customs, speech and thought, wo in fact accommodate 
tho different cultures that gave birth to these monuments. Yet, is it not a Iragtuly 
that those very factors, which should inspire unity and assist the growth of a 
national consciousness, are to-day being used to emphasise separation ? Urdu or 
Hindusthanl, for example, which by its very origin symoolises tho cffiirt of 
Hindus and Muslims to understand each other through the medium of a common 
tongue is bf'ing to-day che.ractcrieed as the language of a particular community 
and hair-splitting discusHions are being attempted on the rival claims of different 
dialects ? To the vocabularies of our language and of these dialects, unfamiliar 
words are being added from distant languages, in order to emphasise the 
differences rather than tho similarities. Our comawm festivals, too, which arc 
occasions when the joys and sorrows of one community are shared by tho others, 
are fast becoming occasions for communal clashes, while movements aro on foot 
even to boycott these meeting-grounds of the two communities, where their two 
cultures mix and fuse. 

You, however, in the community life which is so admirable a feature of your 
University, have opportunities, shared, alas, by two few other Indian yffudents, of 
appreciating the strength of tho ties which bind us all together as one people. 
Just as a wider outlook and a national consciousness will rid us of the trammels 
of obstructive parochialism or sectional claims, one way in which we can all 
assist, in creating a wide national front by way of outlook and effort, is to 
dissociate ourselves from sectional or ^‘communal” activities ; let us undertake, 
for example, never to belong to any institution that represents such purely 
sectional or communal endeavour. Another way lies—if 1 mav use the term—in 
‘'decommunalising'’ our histories.—Descazos bad said of the needs of France during 
the Restoration : “Royalise the nation and nationalise royalty." Similarly, let us 
“decoramuDalise" our histories which urgently require such treatment. You will 
be glad to learn that the Education Department in Hyderabad has just produced 
the first of its history text-books for schools, based upon this principle, and is 
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shortly to follow it up with similar text-books designed for other stages of the 
education of our younger generations. A third way, perhaps a more assiduous 
and leisurely but none the less an effective way, lies in the study of science or 
mysticism, the store-rooms, respectively, of logic and precision, spirituality and 
the inner meaning of religion. To the scientist and the mystic the whole world 
or mankind is one ; differences of faith to the one have but an objective signi¬ 
ficance, while to the other they denote absence of true spiritual perception. 

Yet another problem of gravity and importance is the problem of India’s 
poverty. Incidentally, the giving of due importance to this problem and to the 
economic motif in several movements, which appear ostensibly to be communal 
will not only serve to distinguish the economic from the purely communal 
conflicts, but also put in their proper places the communal and economic questions, 
that face us. In examining these and kindred problems and their real importance, 
in relation to the life and well-being of our people, our Universities and their 
research faculties can be the clearing-houses of such examination, where experience 
and information can be pooled and sifted, and the adjustments necessary for our 
life as a nation on the path of progress can bo formulated. That such adjustments 
are needed is apparent to any one, who looks at the different aspects of the life of 
India today, particularly when the task of nation-building has over a fairly wide 
field been entrusted now for the first time to Indian hands. Let us, therefore, 
start with a full realisation of the responsibilities that lie ahead and with unity 
among ourselves. 

One of the adjustments we have to make among many others, in order that wo 
may make our equipment iu different fields accord with the life and requirements of 
our people, is the reconstruction of our education. On this subject about 13 years 
ago I made certain suggestions when I was privileged, in the same way as now, to 
deliver the Convocation Address of our sister University in the Punjab and from 
which, in view of the recent discussions, may I detain you with a few quotations ? 
I then urged whether instead of having three different stages—Primary, Secondary 
and University—into which education is at present divided and in which the 
object of each stage is the preparation for the next higher stage, ‘‘it is not 
possible to have three distinct classes of Education, each self-contained, having a 
well-defined goal and each specially adapted to the attainment of that goai.”... 
Thus '‘the first and most important stage of education, which I would prefer to 
call Essential education, ought to include all subjects which are of primary 
importance—subjects, the knowledge of which is useful to every citizen of the 
State, whatever trade, calling or profession he or she may choose to follow, as 
tending to increased efficiency or better citizenship.”...This course would, with 
suitable Readers, Syllabus, and School Libraries, include through the medium of the 

vernacular most of the present Middle School course and even something of the 

present High School course. These “Schools should not be merely literary—text 

nook reading schools—but should have a practical side—agriculture, gardening, cottage 
industries (if they are in the districts), aits and crafts (if they are iu the city). An 
experiment on these lines, which we are conducting in Hyderabad, shows how much 

greater progress the boy, who devotes a part of his time' to learning the use of his 

hands for some trade, can make in the same time even in the ordinary curriculum 
laid down for the primary and secondary stages. On the completion of the essential 
course thus designed, the boy would either for the practice of agriculture or some 
trade, for which the primary education so organised might be regarded as his techni¬ 
cal education, or he would enter” a High School. These Schools “should each of 

them aim at giving a vocational training complete and adequate as far as it goes,” 
and would include Schools of Engineering, Medicine, Law, Government Secretariat, 
Commerce, and Business with a less protected and e-xpensive course than the present, 
which would give the country and, especially the village side. Doctors, Engineers, 
Lawyers, Agriculturists and Businessmen, etc., expecting but a moderate remunera¬ 
tion. 

“The University would then take charge of students after they had emerged from 
these vocational High Schools wooding out such as proved themselves inadequate or 

undesirable”,.which means that it would “take charge of the direct instruotioa and 

training only of a limited number of selected students—limited by the ability of the 
students themselves to follow the University course, and limited also by the number 

required to satisfy the estimated needs of the country.What I may call the lower 

aotivies of the university would thus be simplified and abridged, allowing it more 
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freedom to pursue its higher activities, by which I mean research and specialisation 
and also, the investigation, consideration and solution of tho educational and cognate 
problems which from time to time arise in every civilised country, some times be¬ 
coming as acute as its political problems, and which the calm impartial judgment 
of the learned, working in an atmosphere free from all suspicion of racial, communal, 
bureaucratic or political taint, can best solve.” 

Accompanied by a vocational bias from the earliest stages, these proposals, on 
which the educational system of Hyderabad is being reorganised, will eventually 
result in adapting our educational system to the needs of our people and thereby 
diminish the number of unemployed which is likely to increase, if education remains, 
as it largely is to-day, divorced from the realities of our economy. This does not, 
however, mean that any groat limitations, except those of fitness and requirement, 
will be placed id tho way of those, who wish to benefit by a study of the humani¬ 
ties or tho liberal sciences which go so largely to the making of culture in a man. 
What it does prevent is the repetition of that tragic situation, by which multitudes 
of young men, wholly unfitted for a University career, are allowed—nay, forced—to 
enter the Universities in the hope of securing some quite subordinate clerical 
employment or other. From the walls of your Univeisity are bound to emerge 
those who will play in tho future an active indeed a directing part in many branches 
of the educational structure, and the same holds true of tho difl’erent Universities 
that to-day function in India. It is laigely your task, therefore, to do planning in 
education, so as to bring it as far as possible in consonance with your needs. 

I have spoken already on tho need to ‘'decommunaliso” our histories. I am only 
thinking aloud of course, but ] venture in that process to make a further suggestion 
to you for what it may be worth. Many of you must no doubt have read and been 
interested to read of the suggestion made by*Mr. IJ. G. Wells regarding the necessity 
of a world encyclopaedia to act as a compendium, constantly kept up-to-date, of 
knowledge in all its branches. Whether a scheme so ambitious as this will 
materialise in our own time I cannot say. But I am convinced that a project of 
this kind, if applied on a more modest scale to our own country, would bo of real 
and lasting utility. Co-operation between the Universities of India might well result 
in tho creation of an Indian Encyclopaedia designed for the same purpose, though 
perhaps not executed on the same lines. A work such as this whore knowledge of 
all that pertains to India can be co-ordinated and made available for the general 
benefit, would not only lead to better and more exact information but also, 1 am sure, 
strengthen our own feelings of oneness as a people and our responsibility to our 
; country and to each other. 

One last word now to those of my young friends, whether Graduates or Under 
gradutes of this University, who have still their lives before them to live. Perhaps 
at no epoch of our history had any generation of the youth of this country before 
it a greater task or greater chances of fulfilling that ’ task than the present. That 
chance exists wherever you look, provided there is manhood to undertake it. May 
you my young friends, realise the scope of work wdiich is yours and the great 
future which you can make not only for yourselves but for our people 
as a whole. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the toxt of the address delivered by Sir Mirza M. Ismail^ 
Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of the University of Madras held on the 5th. 
August 1938:— 

To-day the world lies before you with its hopes and fear. But what a changed 
world it is from ours 1 When wo set out from the University, peace, democratic 
advance, international division of labour were the watchwords. It seemed the end of 
one age, the beginning of another. The European concert of nations apparently bad 
established itself on a firm basis, and any friction that might arise seemed easily 
soluble by the ordinary methods of diplomacy. Even the war between Russia and 
Japan was regarded by some as not wholly evil if, as seemed possible, it would bring 
to an end the bad old system of despotic rule in Russia. Democracy was blazing its 
trail in the most unlikely places. Turks, Persians and Chinese were setting their feet 
on paths which were likely to lead to some measure of democratic control. In Russia 
there was the neivly-created Duma which appeared to maik a stage in the movement 
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towards popular power. The economic machine aeomed destined to run smoothly, with 
a wonderful equilibrium between the working parts. The tropical countries were 
producing foodstuffs and raw materials and the Western countries Industrial goods. 
There was a struggle for markets, but nobody questioned the principle of international 
division of labour. 

India in 1905 

But what of India meanwhile ? Here there was not, perhaps, perfect peace. The 
surface of the waters was disturbed by the strenuous efforts of that dynamic person¬ 
ality, Lord Ourzon, to improve the efficiency of the administration. But in spite of 
some perturbations, the people as a whole did not lose faith in the good intentions of 
the nation with whom Destiny had brough them into close association. So it was 
that Gokhale set out on his famous pilgrimage to England. Next came the fateful 
meeting with John Morley and then—at last—the beginnings of India’s laborious 
journey towards self-government. That great political sage, it may be noted, had no 
belief m the value of parliamentary institutions in this country, thinking them unsuited 
to the conditions here. 

Voiir world is not, I fear, as placid and hopeful as ours was. Wo 

Saw the vision of the world, and all tho wonder that would bo; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails ; 

We looked forward to a time when 

The war-drum throbbed no longer, and tho battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of tho world. 

But those dreams liave disappeared in the lurid light of tho now day, and wo hoar 
The Heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

This contrast between our hopes of those years and the tragic facts of to-day is 
not merely a poet’s fancy impressed into my service. M. Andre Maurois, the well- 
known French writer, has very lately described the poignant contrast between tho 
bright hopes of tho pre-war decade of this century, and the sombre realities of to-day 
under the caption “The tragic decline of the humane ideal.” He says, “The humane 
ideal, whose noble aims were generally respected before the World War, has 
declined during the last ten years to a condition of primitive violence and cruelty. 
We are again becoming accustomed to tho ferocity of which several centuries of 
civilization had seemed to cure the human race ; and this new barbarity is far more 

dangerous than that of the savages because it is armed by science.At nearly 

every point the forces of civilization seem to be sounding a retreat.Tho peace of 

Europe protected a great civilization. And now in 1938 what is left of tliis wonder¬ 
ful security ? A good part of the world is already at war. Menacing shadows loom 

threateningly over the rest of the planet.Economic isolation, once dreaded, has 

become an ideal. Nations blockade themselves.It scorns as if, in spite of the 

immense progress made by science, and perhaps even as a result of this progress, we 
are entering into a new period of barbarism.” In Lamartine’s words, “Barbarism ro- 
commoncos by the excess of civilisation.” 

The World To-day 

You live indeed in a changed and changing world, a hurrying and disordered 
world. Now we know, to our cost, that tho era of peace in which we pursued our 
studies came to an end in 1914. The Great War was to make tho world safe for 
democracy and by war to end war. Is our world to-day safe or democratic ? Has 
the War ended w ar or is it not destined to bo the precursor of another—a far more 
terrible war ? We live in a world vhich is being taught or forced to deny the 
brotherhood of man. Rigid doctrines enforced by iron-handed men have taken hold 
of a large part of mankind and are contending for mastery over the rest. Treaties 
are violated with impunity ; warfare goes on. The bold plan for international co¬ 
operation has failed. The world will be destroyed either by the war that is appre¬ 
hended or by the burden of preparation for the war that does not come I And 
these war-burdens fall on the shoulders of people already half-strangled by limitations 
imposed on mutual trade. As the “New York Post" has summed up the situation, “one 
of the greatest hidden war dangers in Europe is that the armament burden of ^peace’ 
will become so intolerable that war will no longer appear catastrophic in comparison.’’ 

Conditions in India 

But to turn to the happier side of the picture. If world conditions have worsened 
things seem to have improved in India. Our hopes seem now to be much nearer 
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reallzation. The mndeet instalment of reform under the Morely-Minto scheme and 
the appoinment of Xjord Sinha and other Indians to positions of high responsibility 
caused them an amount of excitement which to-day almost makes one smile. Now we 
have Rolf-govornraent in the province, and the project of a United India with large 
powers of self-determination . is engaging the thoughts of Britain and India. But 
changes in government take second place to the really remarkable change in the spirit 
and the outlook of the people. Increased self-confidence and with it increased self- 
respect, disappearance of any cult of violence and the growing power of the gospel 
of non-violence—these are signs of the times. Now wo find Indian statesmen res¬ 
pected figures not only in the councils of their own country and of the British Com¬ 
monwealth, but also in the world at large. 

What then are the nett results ? Wc live in an ago which is full of terrifying 
possibilities, but here in India our position is far happier and prouder than seemed 
possible in the early years of this century. 

COMMUNALISM 

There is, however, one cloud on the horizon. I refer to the spectre of communa- 
lism. In communities which are largo and whose composition has been influenced 
by many historical factors, particularly in communities which have been subject to 
invasion', there are bound to bo small groups which retain their own individual 
characteristics. The relationship between the larger group and the smaller one is 
bound to bo difTicult. The larger unit cannot afford to ignore the smaller because 
that would destroy all real unity. Nor can the larger unit seek to mould the smaller 
into a common pattern of culture and deny it political rights ; for that would 

merely lead to disintegration. To deny to the minorities their right to a full share 

in the commonwealth, and full scope 'to follow their own religious faith and develop 
their own culture would be distinctly indefensible. What is most disquieting in the 
present situation i.s the sense of separateness of the minorities and the impatient 

attitude of the large groups towards the smaller. 

The problem of minorities has had to be faced in other parts of the world and 
has not proved altogether incapable of solution. In Central Europe, Teuton and 
Slav have fought with each other in the past and now live side by side, although, 
it must be admitted, not always in amity. To-day in Czechoslovakia we see what 

tremendous issues may hang on this "difficult matter of minority rights. Wo in 
India should take a warning from the history of post-war iStates such as Czecho¬ 
slovakia which, like India, is a state of nationalities, not a national state. In some 
respects our own position hero is better. Only in recent years has the Hindu- 
Muslira problem, perhaps the most difficult of minority^ problems, been forced into 
unpleasant prominence. For years the two communities have lived together in 
friendship and peace. Why should thoy not do so now ? 

What we perhaps most need both as individuals and as a people, is tolerance, 
tolerance for the views and acts of others. The roots of communalism lie deep in 
human nature. Therefore it is that we in India should be specially careful. If only 
we could discipline ourselves to adopt, not in words only but also in deeds, a 
sympathetic and friendly attitude, especially towards the religious beliefs aud 
practices of others, how happy our country would bo and how happy we should 
be ourselves ! Believe me, it needs no great effort to do that, It is only a question 
of making up one’s mind. I appeal to you to try to do it. You will be giving, I 
assure you, great pleasure to yourselves, and what is more, to others, and the 
greatest of all pleasure is to give pleasure to otheis. 

Tue Problem of Unemployment 

The accentuation of communal bitterness and the widening of communal cleavage 
are not, however, the only disquieting features in the political and social iaiidsoapo 
of our country. The economic pattern of the country seems to be unhappily cons¬ 
tructed as far as concerns the prospects of the young men who go out of the portals 
of the University. Bagehot wrote : 

“People contrive to find work to employ them ; body and soul are kept together. 
And this is what mankind has to show for its six thousand years of toil and 
trouble!” 

But what would Bagehot have said of a social fabric that admits of, as it does 
in Europe and America, millions of people to remain unemployed for months and 
oven years ? If we compare conditions in India when I was leaving the University 
with those obtaining to-day, it would appear that there was then greater correlation 
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between the number of graduates and the number of posts and openings available 
in the professions and Government service. We could look forward with confidence 
to ready employment of a kind suited to our equipment in the economic framework 
of the country. The graduate of to-day, I am sorry to say, cannot have the same 
confident outlook. 

Looking back over three decades, we see that a tremendous advance has been 
made since the first Indian Industrial Conference met in 1905, under the president¬ 
ship of Mr. R. C. Dutt, when one of the speakers referred to the distance and cost 
of coal-fuel and the consequent limitations on Indian industrial development. Since 
then the iron and steel industry has become a groat factor in the economic life of 
the country and the cotton mill industry has definitely succeeded in reducing imports 
of cloth to a position of secondary importance, while hydro-electric power has de¬ 
veloped in a way which no one could have foretold. One might have thought that 
these developments and the advance in commerce and banking would have increased 
the field of employment for university graduates, either directly or indirectly, by 
increasing the area of employment in tho professions and in Government service. 
There has indeed been a great increase in tho number of government employees and 
in the number of persons engaged in tho piofessions, but the spectre of middle-class 
unemployment, by which we moan the unemployment of the educated, haunts the 
economic scene. 

The one thing about which every one seems to bo agreed is that the educational 
system of the country is partly responsible for the evil, and in particular, tho uni¬ 
versities are blamed as being factories for tho mass production of graduates and for 
dumping them on a glutted market. The demand for increased expenditure on pri¬ 
mary education is generally accompanied by a deprecation of State grants to 
universities. 

It is not for me to deny that tho evil is a real one, or that it needs immediate 
attention in the interest as well as of the social economy of the country. But it is 
necessary to have a sense of perspective both of time and space. For one thing, 
the possibility that tho number of graduates turned out by the universities might 
overtake the number of those that can be absorbed in employment has always been 
in the air, and it is instructive to find that, so early as the eighties of the last 
century, Convocation speakers already detected a superfluity of graduates in relation 
to the absorbing capacity of the community. This only means that fiom time to 
time there is a lag between supply and demand. In our preoccupation with our own 
troubles wo should not forget that the problem of unemployment is a national one 
and indeed, an international one. 

There is sometimes a lag between the operation of the educational system of a 
country and that of its economic machinery, so that the output of tho educational 
system both in respect of numbers and their distribution bears no close relationship 
to the needs of the occupational pattern of the country. The great majority of people 
are forced to fit themselves to the occupational pattern of the community without 
any special training for any occupation in particular although in the past the system 
of apprenticeship was a useful hyphen between the recruits and the occupations. 
That system has broken down in the western countries but in most occupations the 
demand for special training is becoming almost co-extensive with the entire body of 
employees. This need of the economic organization of the country is met by a 
progressive increase of vocational education, and specially since the War there has 
been a tremendous advance in this direction in tho western countries. 

In our country the untrained recruit turns either to unskilled occupations or to 
agriculture. The educational system of the country was built from the top down¬ 
wards to supply the government of the country with an adequate and suitable 
number of persons competent to serve in the lower ranks of government service. 
The system of education was thus vocational in a narrow sense, but as the number 
of schools, primary and secondary, increased and as tho number of successful 
entrants from these lower grades of schools to the universities also increased, it 
followed that the number of graduates has also increased. But there has not been a 
corresponding increase either in the number of posts in government service or 
openings in the professions. Hence these tears. Unwise suggestions have been 
made to restrict admission to the univeisities and even to high schools. The country 
IS by no means over-supplied with educated persons and education in any stage has 
not reached saturation point, if indeed such a point can ever he reached in a 
community. But there is an urgent need of a planned distribution of numbers in 
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successire stages between different courses, some of which will lead to a degree in 
arts and science, and the rest directly to one specific occupation or another. 

Some kind of proportion in numbers must be established between the present 
high school and university courses and new courses of a realistic and vocational 
character which are urgently needed if the economic life of the country is to become 
more efficient and productive. There is a special need for a reorganisation of the high 
school courses in order to secure a better type of entrant to the universities. For those 
who are not proceeding to the universities there should be vocational courses either of 
high school stage afterwards. Not for every boy who enters the school gates should the 
a degree be regarded as the final goal, nor should a degree be a necessary qualification 
for employment of all kinds. Take the case of the English Polytechnics. They train 
between ten and twenty times as many students as the universities. Moreover, post¬ 
secondary diploma courses need not fall below the standard of university courses 

and they may fully attain to the requirements of specific occupations. Whether 

these diploma courses should be under the control of the uuiversity complex in our 
country makes it desirable that for a time the universities should at any rate remain 
in close contact with the diploma courses. 

Elsewhere we know that such diploma courses of vocational character are con¬ 
trolled by national bodies in iutimato relationship with the respective occupations. 
In our country post-secondary education either has meant education in a university 
of such courses, as engineering, which have been generally associated with institutions 
of university standard. If the rush to the present university courses is to be che¬ 
cked, without, at the same time, creating a sense of discontent among thoso who 
are prevented from entering upon such couises it will be necessary for a timo 

for the universities to bo in intimate contact with the new courses. As the edu¬ 

cational field becomes more diversified, it may be possible for another body to take 
over and administer these courses. By that time let us hope the university* complex 
will also have disappeared as the lesult of familiarity with, and benefit from, the 
vocational courses. 


Tue Universities and Unemplotmeni’ Puoblem 

The problem of unemployment is one which Indian universities must help the 
country in solving. Otherwise, they will not have discharged their icsponsibilities 
to the social order. Our universities cannot afford to wrap themselves in their aca¬ 
demical robes and turn away in cold disdain fiom the la-oblem, and continue to 
dump their products on an Vxasjieiatcd ecmmunily. The eia of splendid isolation 
and unchalleuged privilege is gone for ever and universities, like any other social 
institution, must pass the test of social serviceability. No social institution can justify 
its demand for support from the community, jkrticularly financial support from 
public funds, unless it both poifoims, and makes it clear that it does perform, a 
servioe of social worth. Extension of the frontieis of knowledge and colonisation of 
the area thus won from time to time will certainly remain among tlie great tasks of 
the universities, but the training of the individual for life in society is also to be 
counted as one of their indispensable tasks. Such training of the individual is not of 
course merely vocational nor mainly vocational, though I do not see any reason why 
preparation for earning a livelihood should be a cause-for deprecation or apology, 
since we all have to earn our living. 

My stress on the part that the universities should play in solving the problem of 
unemployment does not mean that the entire responsibility is theirs. Universities in 
particular, and the* educational system in general, can only be expected to adjust 
their output to the occupational needs of the country. The range of occupations in a 
country and the numbers that each occupation is capable of absorbing depend most 
of all on the economic policy of the state and on the vigour with which a right 
policy is pursued. In a country like ours, which is as one-sided in its occupational 
pattern as in its educational system, there is a great need for the government to plan 
the development of trade and industry and to find fresh avenues of employment for 
the rising generation. 

Responsibility of Universities 

Having said so much about the vocational objective of education, lot me turn to 
its other objectives, citizenship and culture, specially in the case of university educa¬ 
tion. More than ever the universities in India bear on their shoulders a great res¬ 
ponsibility. That responsibility is no less than the training and equipment of the 
youth of the country in the service of their Motherland and their feflow-men. 
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True to scholarship and national In spirit, our universities, whether or not they 
are generously or amply or even suflBciently equipped, should carry on the sacred work 
of fashioning the best type of Indian, attracting the young to service, instilling into 
their minds the idea of civic duty, preserving the great popular heart from envy and 
hatred, and establishing a fortress where men may repair and make a stand for the 
eternal values. Our universities must be the refuge of Truth and the home of Free¬ 
dom, teaching our young men to think for themselves and to make a good life, not 
simply a good living. I do not mean mere goodness, for untrained goodness does not 
count for everything in this world, whatever may be its facilities in the next. 

Duty of Youno Graduates 

It is chiefly to you young men and young women that pass out of the portals of 
universities that the countrv will look for guidance in the difficult tasks that lie ahead. 
You are the people that will largely shape her destinies in the years to come. Never 
was there so much need for youth to cultivate habits of high and serious thinking. 
Your fundamental problem will be to find continually more points of common interest, 
and to think in larger units than your ancestors did, to tfiink across dividing lines 
of class and caste to the common denominator of mutual interests, aiming at a higher 
socialisation of the races in class relationships and national relationships. Work for 
a united peaceful India with no other thought in your minds than that of service 
to the Motherland. Provincialism, communalism. and lingualism constitute serious 
problems in our country to-day. You will be aole to approach these problems with 
more flexible minds than wo of the older generation. The fruits of trnely co-opera¬ 
tive Industry and the widespread feeling of good-will and common interests among 
all concerned in the activities of life will conduce perhaps more than anything else 
within our grasp towards the true and lasting progress of our country. 

In spite of the multiplicity of inventions and comforts we are no happier than 
our ancestors, probably less happy than they were. Happiness depends to a large 
extent upon our outlook on life. Wo are the victims of all sorts of influenoes and 
propaganda. ‘‘People believe easily,” says La Fontaine, “what they fear or what 
they desire.” Wo need education to-dav as never before. It is our only hope of 
preserving the ancient ideals of truth, tolerance and freedom in a world which seems 
Dent on destroying itself. It is our only hope of resolving bewilderment, of protect¬ 
ing our people from sinister influences and of recapturing happiness. 

As you know, India is at present engaged in a constitutional experiment of a 
vast scale. Whether that experiment will be a success and lead to a further and 
fuller realisation of her political aspirations will depend, and depend entirely, upon 
her ability to produce a sufficient number of leaders of the right type—men of 
charac\tT and ability, character even more than ability, men of vision. For, in the 
last analysis, 

What constitutes a State ? Not high raised ’buttment, 

Levelled mound, thick walls, and moated gate. 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 

But men—nigh minded men, men who their duties know, 

And knowing, dare maintain. These constitute a State. 

And India has been rich in this class of men. 

Universities and City Life 

Time was when centres of learning both in the East and the West were located 
“far from the madding crowd,” though the Universities of Benares and Taxila in 
our own country and the Unlversties of Paris and Bologna in Europe are 
unmistakable evidence that learning and culture did not fail to prosper even when 
their devotees rubbed shoulders with men engaged in everyday tasks. Hoivever 
that may be, the days of isolation are gone, and learning must come down from 
the mountain tops to the valleys where men and women live, and be in daily 
contact with them. Universities have been established in recent years in the 
West in large industrial centres such as Manchester and Liverpool, while even 
Oxford and Cambridge, which to a great many people are the moaern representa¬ 
tives of the old hermitage schools of India, are no longer isolated from the main 
currents of life of the nation. Our universities are all located in the leading 
towns of India, but I fear that they live in seclusion and are not influenced by 
the life that sweeps by them, nor have they established intimate contacts with 
the people from whom they draw their sustenance and for whom, in the last 
resort, their work is in tended. 
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If the noble ideal of democracy that ‘the whole conduct and development 
of a people’s culture is to be universally shared’ is to be realized, it will always 
fall to the universities to servo as bonipjnant lamps of culture at which the common 
people may light their modest rush-lights. This duty to society is discharged In 
part through the young men and young women who pass through the university, 
who, in various posts of duty and service, act as centres of culture and 
enlightenment. 

Extension and Publication Work of Universities 

A more direct and extensive way in which universities can help to realize this 
groat ideal of democracy is by moans of extension and publication work. It should 
be the mission of Indian universities to take to the very doors of the people know¬ 
ledge and culture in an easily apprehended and assimilable form, and this can be 
done both by speech and by print. Extension work hss been a powerful method of 
spreading university culture and establishing contacts between the university and the 
working classes in Great Britain, and although several Indian universities have ex¬ 
tension departments, something more continuous and thoroughly organized is needed 
so that regular courses of lectures can be given in a number of centres in the area 
covered by a university. This extension work must be supplemented by the publi¬ 
cation of small monographs in simple language which will bring modern knowledge 
within the roach of the common man. It is well known that some of the popular 
text books in England of a university standard are really a series of extension lectures 
revised and reprinted. For our purposes, however, the popular standards by the B. 
B. C, will suffice. The R. B. C. have increased the effect of the spoken word by 
translating it into the printed word, and we might profitably follow their example iii 
regard to our popular lectures. 

The importance of vernaculars 

Both tlie extension work and the publications should be in the languages of the 
areas served by the universities. The work of the Universities is carried on in 
English and for a number of years to come at any rate, will continue to bo in that 
language but it is equally certain that for a number of years a knowledge of English 

will remain the monopoly of only a small section of oven the literate class. There¬ 

fore it is all the more necessary that the universities should make a practice of 
arranging for lectures in the languages of the country and publishing them so 
that the literature of knowledge, in which the Indian languages are lamentably 
deficient may receive continuous accession. In this way our languages will 
develop a plastic power of expression which would have surprised our 
forefathers. 

University settlements 

There is another way in which our universities can bring themselves into inti¬ 
mate touch with the masses and incidentally give a sense of reality to the teaching 
of important branches of study such as economics, sociology, politics and 
statistics. In the poorer districts of London a number of university settle¬ 

ments have been established. The object of those settlements is to ameliorate 
to some degiee the life of the poor who live in the neighbourhood. These 

settlements are liglithouses which radiate their beams of friendliness and comfort 
into the surrounding daiknoss. A number of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
have their own settlements in the East End of London, and the members of a college 
not only support the college .settlement with subscriptions, but are also encouraged to 
spend some time in it and take an active part in the work. There is surely room 
for similar work in our own country but here such work needs to be done 
not only in urban, but also in rural areas. I suggest that our universities should 
give their attention to this matter and institute centres of work in industrial areas 
as well as in rural parts. Settlement work in rural areas can be made an effective 
part of rural construction, which in its turn is part of national reconstruotion. 

Advice to the graduates 

Young men and women, you are now passing from the calm waters of the Uni¬ 
versity to the open sea of life. To me it is a most moving sight. I remember 
well our own hopes and anxieties at this critical juncture. The hopes in which we 
indulged and the dreams we dreamt are yours to-day. 

Remember, in the first place, that although you may not scale the heights of 
success, there is a heroism in doing the ordinary things with extraordinary zeal, 
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As Canon Streeter has wisely said, ^‘The quality of a man’s life or character must 
be judged not by the number of different things he does but by the mature 

of the particular things he elects to do and by the way In which he 

does them.” It is as well to remember that the work of the world Is carried 

on by the great majority of people whose lot is oast in humble places. And if the 

work they do were not done with thoroughness and zeal the machine of life would 
creak and work inefficiently. 

One thing that I should like especially to emphasize is that you should cultivate 
the art of happiness. It is part of your duty to yourselves as well as to your neigh¬ 
bour to make your life as happy as you can. To that end you should develop that 
most useful of all human assets, namely, personality. Personality and happiness are 
interwoven. You cannot hope for the one without the other. A pleasing personality 
lies latent in everybody. But it takes time and effort to develop it. Develop those 
qualities which attract and please and eradicate those attitudes and manners which 
repel. It is a life-time job, but it is thrilling constructive work. In your contact 
with others use the gracious way. Look at what Is pleasant and agreeable. You will 
find life unpleasant If much of your attention is given to the disagreeable. Let not 
the crooked things that cannot be made straight cumber you. The healthy mind 
turns from the futile to the effective. Cultivate the habit of unclouded thinking. It 
is vital to grasp facts and not be constantly rushed through the distortion of emotions. 
If you live your life in a perpetual fog of prejudice and emotion, through which 
nothing can be seen with realism, your happy moments will be rare and fleeting. 

Do not forget, I entreat you, that patience Is touchstone of all the virtues. A 
man who has no patience is inevitably a man full of regrets. Time is an important 
factor in human affairs. The value of time la that if men would only be patient, if 
they would only set their minds to think out questions and not be betrayed by sud¬ 
den emotion into foolish or violent action, they would always be certain in the long 
run to come out right. Remember that the price of success is hard work, patience, 
and a few sacrifices 

Lastly, remember that of all the virtues Charity has been called the greatest. The 
great evil that are hampering mankind In its upward march at the present time are 
a temporary retreat from Reason and lack of Charity. As university graduates it 
should be your mission to see that the lamp of Reason is not dimmed. It has been 
said that tenderness Is the chief gift of all really great men, but there is no reason 
why tenderness should not be the portion of all men. In your intercourse with 
people, whether it be in daily routine or on occasions when you are called upon to 
deal with matters of greater moment, be unfaltering In your allegiance to Reason, 
Truth and Charity. 

Rindly words, sympathising attentions, watchfulness against wounding the sensitive¬ 
ness of others—these cost very little but they are priceless in their value. 

And so I have these words with you. 

1 wish the University of Madras and all that it represents prosperity and success 
and each of you a happy future. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the address delivered by Mr. V. N'. Chandavarkar, Vice- 
Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Bombay held on the 16th* 
August 1938 

When I had the honour of addressing the Convocation of 1934, I spoke on the 
growth and development of this University, on some of its present activities, and on 
the lines of its progress in the near future. Though hardly four years have passed 
since then, much water has flowed down the Gauges. The Introduction of provincial 
autonomy under the Government of India Act of 1935 has resulted in many an 
important change, and brought about au entire change in the outlook on the various 

f )robIems with wnich the country is faced. You will admit, Sir, that the most 
mportant problem which the country has been facing for some years past, and which 
has now been brought to the forefront, is the problem of education. All over the 
country speeches are being made and schemes are being evolved, some of which in¬ 
volve a radical reconstruction of the scheme of education in this country. In short, 
reconstruction, which involves the destruction of the existing scheme of edaoation, 
58 
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ratber than reform, has become the watchword of many politicians and reformers of 
the day. Most of the new Provincial Governments are busy preparing schemes to 
overhaul the existing system of primary and secondary education, and the Government 
of one Province in which there are five Universities, has appointed a Committee to go 
into the question of University education. 

I shall not in this address deal with the question of primary education or the 
Wardha scheme, which, I now find, has been changed beyond recognition by the 
Primary Education Committee of the Central Education Board presided over by our 
Prime Minister, nor shall I, in this address, deal with the question of secondary 
education, as we are not yet aware of the considered views of the Government of our 
Province. But I would like to make a reference to the report of the Committee 
recently appointed by the Government of Bombay to advise them “on the question of 
vocational training for boys and girls in primary and secondary schools in the Province 
of Bombay”. This Committee, on which there was no University representative, and 
which had nothing to do with the question of higher education, or with what should 
be the test of entrance to the University, have gone out of their way to recommend 
the abolition of the Matriculation Examination, and to advise that the entrance to the 
University should be by tests held by affiliated colleges. These recommendations have 
led to a prevailing impression among the public that the Government have decided to 
abolish the Matriculation Examination, which the University has rightly claimed as 
entirely its own affair, being purely and simply an entrance examination to the 
University courses of study. I would like here to sound a note of warning. It is 
not the first time that the question of abolishing the Matriculation Examination has 
been raised, nor is it the first time that the University has been advisod to modorniso 
the Matriculation Examination and to provide alternative courses of study. Such 
efforts have been made in the past and have failed. As a result of six years’ experi¬ 
ence gained in this University, I wouhl earnestly request Government to leave the 
question of the Matriculation Examination to bo dealt with by the University. 

What has been worrying me, however and, I am sure, has been worrying people 
interested in the cause of education in this country is the attitude towards higher 
education of certain influential persons who control the policies of the Provincial 
Governments of the day, and this attitude has raised an apprehension in our minds 
that higher education is in danger of being starved. The problem of higher 
education is our main concern, and I think it necessary that I should say something 
about it here, particularly, in view of certain recent pronouncements regarding it. 
There is a great danger in accepting the principle that higher education should be 
self-supporting and that the liability of the State should be restricted to educating 
persons whose services are required by the State. Apart from the narrow utilitari¬ 
anism on which this principle rests, to advocate it is to shut one’s eyes to the 
teachings of political philosophy. The interest of the State does not lie solely in the 
production of clerks and officers needed for carrying on tho administration of the 
country. Government is not an end in itself. It exists for the good of the country, 
The needs of the country are greater and far more important than the needs of the 
administration. While the country requires the services of persons who can run tho 
administration, oven more does it need the services of publicists, educationists, 
industrialists, scientists, leaders of thought, members of .the learned professions and, 
above all, good citizens. Higher education is as essential for the life of a nation as 
primary or secondary education. Higher education has a cultural as well as an 
economic value. It may be argued that the holding of examination and award of 
degrees and diplomas-being the functions of Universities, the latter can very well 
be expected to support themselves by charging adequate fees for admissions to their 
examinations and for the award of degrees and diplomas and that only those who 
can afford to pay such fees should take advantage of University education. What 
ever may have been the conception of the mam function of Universities in days 
gone by, it is becoming increasingly clear that tho holding of examinations and the 
conferring of degrees and diplomas are not the only purposes for which Universities 
exist. Universities have, indeed, a much higher function to fulfill in the life of the 
nation. They play a very important part in that life, not only by liberalizing the 
spirit and ennobling the soul of the nation but also by helping the nation to 
Increase its material wealth by promoting scientific and industrial research. Even 
in a country like England, it is only since the Great War that the people have 
begun to realise the necessity of linking up the work of University with the 
industrial needs of the nation. Julian Huxley in his thoughtful book on “Scientific 
Besearch and Social Needs” points out that “in addition to the broad scientific back* 
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ground of research which the Universities provide, out of which new applications 
grow, the newer Universities in industrial towns like Sheffield, or Leeds or Man¬ 
chester contain departments in which very practical research is going on in subieots 
like civil, chemical and electrical engineering, metallurgy, mining, oil technology, 

leather research, textiles, dyeing and fuel research. ‘Even the older Universities 

of Oxford, Cambridge and London are showing their adaptability to the changing 
needs of society by organising semi-practical departments”. What I wish to em¬ 
phasise in this connection is that in ail these cases, while some of the money come 
from special endowments, old and new, a great deal comes out of the government 
grants to Universities. The remarks of Huxley about the Universities of England 
apply with, perhaps, greater force to Universities in this country. 

Another important problem on which I wish to say a few words is the problem 
of unemployment, which has been agitating the publio mind not only in this country 
but ip all countries of the civilized world. It is ofton forgotten that this problem 
is piimanTy an economic problem, and that it is, therefore, the duty of the State to 
tackle it. The State is one of the largest employers, and is in a position to intluence 
other large employers like municipalities, local hoards, commercial corporations and 
industrial concerns, which depend upon the State for patronage and support. 
The Universities can, no doubt, make their own contribution to the solution of the 
problena by providing the right type of education and helping the employer to recruit 
the right kind of person. To expect the Universities to do more is to ignore 
facts. The impression that Universities by means of employment bureaux can 
create employment or appointments is far from correct. To my mind the 
problem of unemployment is aggravated by the methods in use for recruiting persons 
TTM under Government, under semi-public bodies or in commercial firms. 

What happens generally is that such appointments are based, not on the merits or 
the suitability of the applicant for the post to which he is appointed, but on perso¬ 
nal, and sometimes on communal grounds. The result is lack of efficiency, a feeling 
of discontent and bitterness and an increase in the number of highly qualified per¬ 
sons without employment. Those who are less qualified, or have no qualifications, 
thus keep out the qualified and the deserving. It is only Government that can re¬ 
medy this state of affairs by putting recruitment to the public services on a proper 
basis. Except for the technical and the specialised appointments, it is desirable tnat 
all Government and semi-Government services, lower as well as higher, should be 
recruited by means of competitive tests. So far as Government are concerned, the 
problem has been solved, to a certain extent, by the appointment of Public Service 
Commissions, both by the Central Government and by the Provincial Governments. 
As regards appointments in Commercial houses, it is essential that in the various 
provinces they should be made to recruit their staffs through the agency 
of Appointnients Boards constituted under the auspices of the Universities, 
and on which the various commercial institutions of tho provinces are duly 
represented. Such Boards can, however, prove effective only if Government 
recognize them and bring influence to bear upon the commercial houses to 
utilize the services of these Boards in recruiting their staffs. Speaking for 
myself, I can say that this University would be the first to co-operate with 
Government in the establishment of an Appointments Board, if it is assured that the 
Board would be made effective in the manner I have suggested. In this con¬ 
nection, I am glad to mention that three or four European commercial houses have 
already availed themselves of the assistance of our University in recruiting the mem* 
bers of their higher staffs from among tho graduates of this University. 
I am thankful to them for what they have done, and I hope that more commercial 
firms, Indian as well as European, will avail themselves of the University’s services 
for recruiting their staffs. 

While on the question of unemployment, I think it would not be out of place for 
me to mention that this University is fully alive to its responsibilities to its alumni. 
Our University was the first among the Indian Universities to make a strong repre¬ 
sentation to the Secretary of State for India, complaining of the differential treatment 
accorded to Indian students competing for Indian Civil Service Examination in Eng- 
^nd by insisting on a minimum residence of two years and the possession of an 
Honours Degree or its equivalent at an approved University in the British Isles as 
condition precedent for entering the competition. Apart from the discrimination 
that was thus made by the revised rules of admission to the examination 
for the Indian Civil Service in England between European and Indian candidates, 
the restrictions that these revised rules for recruitment have placed upon the rights 
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of Indian students to ap^ar for the Civil Service Examination in England, and the 
preference given to the Honours Degree of British Universities are most repugnant 
to the essential principle of open competitive examination for administrative appoint¬ 
ments, and, in fact, lay down a principle of discrimination against Indians themselves 
in respect of appointments to services in their own country. 

As pointed out in the representation made by this University, it is more than a 
hundred years since the people of India commenced voicing their grievances in res¬ 
pect of appointments to the public services. The Act of 1833 made Indians eligible 
to all offices under the Company, and the Act of 1858 provided that the Secretary 
of State in Council should, with all convenient speed, make regulations for admiting 
all persons, being natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, who may be desirous of 
becoming candidates for appointment to the Civil Service of India to be examined as 
candidates. The Queen's proclamation of 1858 contained as assurance that all subjects 
of the Crown, irrespective of class or creed would be admitted to office under the 
Government freely and impartially. As long ago as 1860, a Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State recommended that two examinations should be held simul¬ 
taneously, one in England and one in India, and those who competed in both countries 
should be classified in one list according to merit. It was not until the year 1893 
that official reo^nition was ^iven to this principle of simultaneous examinations by 
the House of Commons passing a resolution. The resolution, however, remained a 
dead letter, and partial effect was given to it only about 11 years ago, and now, 
instead of making the competition as open as possible, both in England and in India, 
we have these new rules shutting the door in England to the best talent In this 
country by artificial barriers of residence and restricted University qualifications. 

Although it is now a year since this University made its representation to the 
Secretary of State for India, it is only very recently that we have heard that he has 
declined to remove the handicap on Indian students complained of in the representa¬ 
tion. This University, however, ought to be thankful to the other Universities in 
the country and to the Inter-University Board for supporting its representation. 

My advice to those of you who are still within the portals of the University 
is to utilise to the full every opportunity you have of cultivating those virtues that 
thrive best in a corporate life, which brings together a large number of individuals, 
differing from one another in upbringing, habits, temperament and ideas, but working 
together with one single aim, namely, to equip themselves for a life of usefulness and 
service to the country and to the world. To those others who have already crossed 
the threshold of the University and are about to enter the arena of the world, my 
advice is : “Carry with you : wherever you go, and whatever you do, the high 
and noble ideals which you have imbibed from the lessons of history and biography, 
the teachings of the poets and philosophers and of your own professors.” My final 
word of advice to all of you is ; “Never cease to be students.” Small as that 
phrase is, its implications arc manifold. A student is essentially an idealist. The 
idealism of the student is badly needed in the world to-day, where we find 
individuals, communities and nations quarrelling over petty differences, forgetting 
the ideals of love, unselfishness and truth preached by~ prophets and religious 
teachers from the earliest times. The word “student” conjures up the picture of 
a humble and ardent seeker after truth. The greater tho humility, the greater will 
be the knowledge that comes his way. Again, the word “student” connotes hope, 
ambition, svmpathy, a forgiving nature, generosity and kindness to one’s fellows, 

g ualities which are extolled in public life, the more because they are so rarely to 
0 found. A student is loyal to his friends, to his college, to his University. He 
always strives to be better, to learn better and to do better. If all of us were to 
preserve and practise these virtues, which come naturally to the student, largely 
because of the purity of the atmosphere and traditions which surround the temple 
of learning, we should transform the world into a much better place than we find 
it to-day. I earnestly call upon you, my young friends, to continue to be students 
to the end of your lives by retaining the idealism, the humility, the generosity, the 
love of truth, the honesty of purpose and the zeal which characterise the student 
in his College life. _ 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Rev, C, F. Andrews at 
the Annual Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 6tb. October, 
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We live in a distracted world which is passing through a hurricane of evil. The 
cyclone has swept from one end of the earth to the other. In the Far East, Japan 
has invited China, and an incredibly cruel war has been carried on with ruthless 
ferocity for over a year. In the west of Europe, Spain has been torn asunder by 
a struggle that is no less deadly. Day after day wo look at the news in the papers 
concerning Central Europe in order to sec whether war has broken out or not. Even 
as I write these words, on September 15th, the telegrams are full of dread forebodings. 
It will not do for us in India to say with Hamlet, 

The world is out of joint. O cursed spite ! 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 

For we must seek the deeper causes of the evil within ourselves. Otherwise we, 
too, in our turn, may be brought within the hurricane zone. While, therefore, I shall 
only deal to-day with those urgent and pressing questions which touch us here in 
India, I shall keep in mind all tho while this vast and sinister background of world 
disorder which we cannot altogether escape. 

Many of those who have just taken their degrees will have their share very soon 
in shaping the destiny of Mysore State, to which they will devote their service. This 
University should be iu a position to provide one of tho chief sources of their deep 
and solid thinking. 1 would ask them, together with those present, to do some of 
this hard thinking along with me to-day ; for tho subject I have chosen—how to 
bridge over the gulf between the rich and tho poor ; between the University and the 
villages,—is by far the most difficult that we can approach. Only that State, which 
can set to work sincerely to solve this problem, is likely to weather the storm. Wo 
have lately witnessed, iu Europe, how ancient dynasties, that did nothing to help the 
poor, have crashed. Here in India we have begun to realize how near the danger 
may be to ourselves, and how short is tho time for putting our own houses in order. If 
I keep strictly, as I am bound to do, to the academic aspect of my subject, the im¬ 
portance of the political issue will not bo forgotten. Pure science is the basis of all 
applied science. So what I try to put forward in principle this morning lies at the 
lack of that ferment in Indian politics which is leavening our national life. 

First of all, let us frankly acknowledge, that in spite of much that has betm harm¬ 
ful, groat benefits have come to India to its long association with 
the West. Tho hard, stern, exact, scientific thinking of modern Europe has brought 
this country, with a shock, out of its ancient fairy land of dreams. To take a 
concrete example, which every historian would accept, the impenetrable wall of 
untouchability was breached at last in the nineteenth century by tho terrific impact 
of Western scientific and democratic thought. The wrong to womanhood, caused 
by child marriage, has also been brought homo to the consciouco of India in a 
similar manner. The present successful movement for social reform goes back to 
the liberal ideas of Gladstone and Bright, of Mazzini and Abraham Lincoln, as woll 
as to tho insight of 'the great Indian reform leaders, beginning with Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and ending with Mahatma Gandhi. 

The West has reaped its own benefits in return. Perhaps the greatest has been 
the recovery of the immensely potent conception of one Spirit pervading Man and 
Nature. We can trace the effect of this quite early. The vast intellect of Goethe 
first hailed it from afar. Wordsworth, in his own ruggedly independent way, worked 
out its inner meaning. Shelley felt it also in his eager spirit. The more directly 
Indian contact is seen in Emerson and Walt Whitman. The full effect was shown 
in 1912, by the remarkable reception given to Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘Gitanjali.’ This 
small book wis translated into all the languages of the West, and had, perhaps, its 
greatest influence in America. 

It is true that the World War swept this aside for the time being, and a crude, 
intransigient theology has succeeded, especially in Central Europe. But already the 
pendulum has swung back, and astronomers like Eddington and Jeans are revealing 
to us a renewed desire to approach this avenue of the Spirit along which our 
mysterious universe may be explored. 

A further influence, which we all recognise in our own day, has been that of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has shown us in the West, in part at least, a way out of 
modern ohaos by putting into practice the vital principle of pure non-violence in 
face of a world filled with violence and untruth. This very year, I was invited to 
go over to Europe, and also to America, for the sole purpose of setting before the 
most earnest thinkers in both continents the great principles in action for which 
Mahatma Gandhi stands. 
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So far then we may assert, historically, that benefits have accrued on both sides 
from this closer contact between East and West. 

But in India, owing to political domination, there have also been injurious 
features which need to be eliminated. Let me explain by typical examples some of 
these evils. 

If I am asked impatiently whether the English language should be abandoned 
altogether, I should at once answer, ‘No.’ For, as I have shown, it has had its own 
valuable uses. It has been the solvent, through its literature, of some of India’s 
worst evils. It has also welded together, as nothing else could have done at the 
time, the diverse parts of India. Still further, it has brought India into touch with 
the vast outer world of thought where English is commonly spoken. 

But now, this earlier phase is nearly over. English will still be taught, but It 
must no longer be the medium of instruction. That should, in future, always be 
the mother-tongue. Indian teachers must use the mother-tongue when they teach 

f eography, history and mathematics ; they must no longer employ the medium of 
Inglish. I have used the imperative word ‘must,’ becaus) I have no doubt whatever 
that this step has as once to be taken. 

It may be asked why I have spent so much time on this language problem. I 
have done so, because the critical moment has arrived to urge that in Mysore 
University itself this whole subject of the ‘medium of instruction’ should be 
thought out in a scientific manner, and steps taken to put things right, Mysore 
State is admirably adapted for this, because it is almost completely a one language 
area. 

I would ask one very simple and obvious question : Is there any other country 
in the world except India where instruction is given from the school stage right 
up to the University through the medium of a foreign language ? Personally, I 

cannot recall a single instance, nor can I remember any area, where the gulf 
has become so wide between the educated class and the village people. 

But the harm done by this foreign medium has gone far beyond the sphere of 
language and education. It has invaded other sides of life as well. Perhaps the 

most injurious has been the continual rise in the cost of living, without any 

compensating benefit to the common people. Artificial needs have been created 
by the rush of foreign articles into the market and these have ousted the 
homely things made by our own people. In this manner the old industries 
of the villages, one by one, have been destroved. 

This process of deterioration has to be gradually reversed. The nutrition 

which comes from Indian agriculture and husbandry must he conserved. Whatever 
articles of dress or furniture are needed must as far as possible be produced 
in India itself Only in this way can the life blood of the Indian villages flow 
freely again and some prosperity return to those who are now living almost 
below the level of subsistence. 

We come now to the last evil that needs to he entirely swept away. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, an inferior imitation of the West has been the uninspiring aim 
set before us. This has left behind it what Mahatma Gandhi has rightly called 
a ‘slave mentality’. With mighty blows, he has broken the chain which bound us 
fast with this strange mental subjection. The general effect of his appeal 
throughout the country has already been amazing ; and yet in the Universities 
themselves a cautious conservatism still holds sway which is desperately hard 

to break. Here, in the Universities, has been the stronghold of this Western 

obsession ; and therefore I welcome this morning an opportunity of striking 
another blow for freedom. 

I know that, in doing so, I have with me the hearts of all who are young 
and of many also who are old. But I would repeat again and again, we are 

not living to-day in a normal world. The time is short. We have already 

passed through one world war, in a single generation, and are on the brink of 
another. Therefore, in these matters, we must aim at a radical change of heart, 
which must be nothing less than drastic ; for we have to keep pace with the 
crisis in the midst of which we are living. We cannot go on in an easy, slip-shod 
manner, while the whole. world around us is aflame. The revolution has come 
to our own doors. We have to appeal to the power of sacrifice in the heart of 
youth to make a supreme effort ; and if we do this, we must be ready for sacrifices 
ourselves. The older generation must not throw the whole burden on the young. 

My thoughts, therefore, have naturally been directed to this experience cf 
poverty in my early days. For this drew me as with a magnet to the side of 
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Mahatma Gandhi in South Africa, because it was clear to me in a moment that he 
had sacrificed everything for the cause of the poor. Tha same thoughts drew mo 
also to Gurudeva, Rabindranath Tagore, who has for more than fifty years 
devoted himself with a heart full of love to the poverty-stricken villagers in his 
own province of Bengal. 

I nave gone on to wonder, since coming to Mysore State, whether there might 
not be formed an Asram or Settlement not unlike what I have lived in at Santi- 
niketan and also at Sabarmati and Wardha,—similar also to Kingsley Hall in the 
east end of London, whore Mahatma Gandhi lived when he went over for the 
Round Table Conference. For even then he would not lose touch with the poorest 
of the poor, and he found a home at Kingsley Hall, under the care of Muriel 
Lester, which was nearest to his heart’s desire. 

It has been brought to my notice that students go out from this University to 
the villages ; and I nave seen the nucleus of a work, such as I contempate, already 
started at Bangalore. But I am now asking for a much more extensive effort to bo 
made. Might not there be an Asram or Settlement, directly connected with the Uni¬ 
versity, with buildings of its own, where University graduates might go who were 
determined to become one with the poor by sharing their hardships ? 

A Town University Settlement of this kind obviously be best establishod in the 
centre of the mill area of Bangalore. It should not only undertake what might be 
called ‘hospital work’ by cleaning up the slum quarters, but should also be the home 
of earnest thinkers and workers who would throw in their lot with the poor and be 
able to speak impartially for them in those big issues relating to the hours of work, 
the rate of wages, accident and sick insurance, maternity benefits, etc., which make 
all the difference in the lives of thousands of poor people. For while Mysore State 
can rightly be praised for its advanced labour legislation, as compared with other 
parts of India, yet the utmost vigilance is always needed in these matters in order 
to see that the law is carried into effect. Only the voluntary efforts of non-offioials, 
men of high character and impartial judgment, can convince the general public 
that the labourers are being justly treated. 

I have in mind another branch of the same University Asram or Settlement,—not 
in the town, but in tho country. This second centre should be established in the 
very heart of tho villages. Here again 1 contemplate something on a much larger 
scale than what has been attempted hitherto. My own vivid ideas have 
been shaped by what I have seen at Rabindranath Tagore’s Asram, its 
agricultural side at Sri-Niketan. At some spot, not far from Mysore, an Asram 
might be built up on the^ simplest lines, whore men and women could go direct from 
the University, after their course was over, to live the country life and study at 
first hand the problems of the villages of Mysore. This should form a kind of 
laboratory for some of the best and noblest thinkers in Mysore State. 

Let me outline for a raonaent what is in my mind. The Town settlement would 
consist of a large Hostel built somewhere in the very midst of tho poorest quarter 
of the city. It would have a Hall, where public meetings might bo held, and a 
number of detached rooms, with a common kitchen, where those who were able to 
. their residence and share their meals together. Side by side 

with this, in another Hall, there would bo a Public Library and Reading Room 
-•^here papers and books would be placed. This Library would be opened every 
evening for any one to come in freely. Night classes might bo held there for various 
purposes. When funds permitted, a small cinema would bo added for educational 
purposes. These buildings would be grouped round a garden in the centre, with 
flowering trees, which should be kept fresh and cool by means of a plentiful 
^pply of water. It should have beds of flowers and green grass to delight the eye. 
inis garden should be open to the public and form a place of pleasant shade and 
beauty in the hot sultry evenings at sunset. Those who might come into residence 
m such a Settlement should live in the plainest manner possible. They should 
be frugal and economical in their daily life so that the gulf between the rich and 
poor should not in any way invade the Settlement itself. Those who were still 
engaged m their University course might come down from time to time to live 
there along with others who were settled in as permanent residents. 

Ihe expense incurred in food and establishment should be such as would satisfy 
requirements of Mahatma Gandhi himself, if he were able to visit the 
T j the picture glow before you * 

nner poverty amoug the 

poor which came into my own life, when, for some years, after my college oays 
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were over, I was given the charge of such a Settlement as I have described in one 
of the slums of London. As I have stated, the whole of my later life which I have 
spent here in India among the poor received its first impulse in those years when 
I Jived in the same manner in London. They were not only the best, but also tho 
most formative years that I have ever spent ; for they shaped the whole of my 
life in this one direction. 

With regard to the second University Settlement among the villages of Mysore, 
it should include a dispensary and small hospital attached to it and also be made 
into a handicraft training centre for village boys who might afterwards go back to 
their own villages to practise what they had learnt. 

Further, young villagers should be taught, through classes at the Centre, how to 
improve the health conditions around them. A kindly aud wholesome rivalry 
might be set up between the different villages which are near the University 
Settlement as to cleanliness, neatness and beauty. Thus the Settlement itself 
would be a focus in the midst of the country for all kinds of training which 
might help tho villagers to make a thoroughly genuine pride In their own 
surroundings. 

Through those who came for different purposes to the Centre, a close touch 
might be established between the villagers and the University Settlement, so that 
there would be no difUoulty for research workers, who come into residence, to pay 
personal visits to tho villagers where they would be welcome. As iu the town 
Asram, the standard of living among the residents would have to be so 

simple that no villager, who came to the Settlement, would feel out of place. 
Here again, the standard set by Mahatma Gandhi might be followed. 

By means of village fairs, or jatras. It should be possible to give some 
brightness and joy as well as training and instruction. Such village festivals 
liave their great use in breaking througn the monotony of ordinary existence. 
They add happiness to village life and thus make people ready to stay in 
tho country and not flock to tho towns. 

nitherto, I have only spoken of outward prosperity ; but there are other 
things that need to be brought into the villages which are even more important. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” The old mantram of the Upanishads, 

‘From joy all things proceed, in joy all things consist, unto ioy all things return’, 
is as profound as it is true. What Bwamiji told me the other day contains the 
secret of the best happiness and contentment. “How we used to love one another.’ 
That was the inner joy which made men long to return to their own village after 
their education was over and made them even home-sick for it. 

“Our object should be,” writes Tagore, “to try to flood the chocked bed of 
village life with the stream of happiness. For this, the scholars, the poets, the 
musicians, the artists, have to collaborate, to offer their contributions. It is 
fnlness of life that makes one happy, not fulness of purse.” 

What Tagore means is that the villager needs inward happiness, peace and 

contentment, as well as abundance of food ; and it should be one oi the chief 

functions of University Settlements of this kind to bring joy to the poor. 

Joy and Hope I Tho depression in our villages must cease. Hope must enter, 
so that Joy may abound. Only by the rich and poor, the University and the 
villages, coming closer into touch with one another, dan this bo accomplished, and 
Mysore remain a happy and propersons State. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by 
AT. Natarajan, Editor, “Indian Social Reformer”, at the Convocation of tho 
Annamalai University held at Chidambaram on the Itt. November 1938 

There are many among us nowadays who would say that condolence, not congra¬ 
tulation, is your due for the education which you have received, and on which 
the University has set its seal at this Convocation. They hold, and hold sincerely, 
that the education imparted by Indian Universities is worse than worthless, that it 
has all the defects which education should not have, that it has produced only clerks 
and social misfits afflicted with slave mentality and incapable of rendering any useful 
service to the country or to themselves. To it is also attributed tho widespread un¬ 
employment which affects all classes and from which educated men are not exempt. 
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To begin with, I have not been able to trace any authority for the statement which 
is being repeated even by some responsible publicists, that the Indian educational 
system was designed for the purpose of supplying clerks to the administration. 

On the contrary, every speech and minute relating to Indian education contem¬ 
plated the elevation of Indian capacity for self-government as a result of edu¬ 
cating Indians in western science and literature. No doubt many clerks have been 
educated in our schools and colleges. So have they been in other countries. That 
does not show that the aim of education in India, any more than elsewhere, was the 
production of this humble but very necessary class of public servants without whom 
no modern administration can function for a single day. English education in India 
has to its credit a long list of men of high character and great talents who have left 
their mark in every walk of life. More than that, it may be said with truth that 
all our movemeuts of national progress, religious, social, political, and econmio, owe 
their origin and inspiration to the education imparted In our schools and colleges* 

“Graduates of Indian Universities, and you as products of the youngest of 
them, have thus a heritage to bo proud of. I believe, and have often stated publicly 
that the present generation of our educated class. Is in several respects superior 
to us of the older generations. This is as It should be. The young men 
and women of to-day have many advantages which wa did not have. For 
one thing, we were nearly all of us married and had children when we took our 
degrees. This was, no doubt, a handicap from which most of you, I believe, are free. 
Speaking from my own experience, I think that it had also a sustaining and stimu¬ 
lating influence on our lives. But if competition is greater to-day, the field for edu¬ 
cated men is also much larger. But I am not arguing the case for University 
education on the basis of employment or unemployment. There is always plenty of 
work to do. And the motto for the University man and woman should be, “What¬ 
ever thy hand findeth to do that do with all thy might.” Do not wait for someone 
to come round to employ you. Make your own work. Be your own employer. 

“I am not maintaining that our educational system Is perfect. In no country is 
it free from defects and, owing to historical causes, it has some defects here from 
which education iu other countries is free. A distinguished Indian friend who is a 
graduate of both Madras and Bombay Universities, once remarked that the difference 
between the Madras and the Bombay graduate was that while the former was thorough 
in what he did, the latter was better at getting thinK done. This may be said to be 
the chief difference between Indian education and oaucatiou in Great Britain and the 
United States. This lack of initiative, reluctance to take responsibility unless forced 
to do so, has no doubt something to do with our long political subjection. And it 
is distressing to observe that the movement which has for its declared objeot 
the 'emoval of our political subjection, demands as preliminary the subjeoiiou of iu- 
diviUual judgment and the reaunoiation of all initiative on the part, not only of the 
rank and file, but even of men in whom Is vested tue responsibility for direction. 
And what Is worse, some of the schemes of educational reform which have been put 
forward and are sought partially to bo given effect to in parts of the country make 
no provision for promoting initiative in the student generation. India wants more 
freedom for her growth and for the fulfilmout of her destiny. Political Independence, 
unless it brings with it greater civil aud iutellectu^ freedom, will not be of much 
use In this task. A people who have tasted the refgu of law even partially and fit¬ 
fully will not, except under compulsion, revert to personal rule even with the bait of 
Independence. 

^ “One of the worst dangers of the time, which it is especially the duty of Univer¬ 
sity men to guard against, Is the infection of the narrow fanatical nationalism which 
has made a hell of Europe. Under its baneful influeuce the distiuotion between right 
and wrong, just and unjust, true and false, is subordinated to the one distinction of 
national and foreign, we need not go into mourning for democracy as events have 
proved that the only kind of it so far developed, is without vision and without 
conscience ; unless we can visualise a future democracy renouncing, like Asoka, war 
and conquest and bending all its strength to the moral and spiritual advanoement 
of humanity. 

“Another and even worse danger which Indian Universities have to combat is that 

a narrow bigoted provincialism. The creation of autonomous provinces under the 
of constitutional reform has undone the unifying effect of a century and half 
of Unitary rule. Some sort of Federation was necessary if only as a half-way 
house to the unifioation of the country which is the true goal of Indian history, 
59 
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British India, as the largest and most politically evolved unit, would have exerted 
a progressive and beneficent influence on the Indian States in the Federation. It is, 
however, too late now to lament the breaking up of British India. The cry now is 
for the process to be carried further. I feel that the demand will have to bo 
conceded. It behoves Universities as intellectual power houses to range themselves 
in uncompromising protest against the narrow provincial spirit which in some of its 
ugliest forms, Is already raising its head. It Is significant that this tendency is most 
evident in the so-called linguistic provinces. 

1 now come to the much-discussed question of oommunalism. Compared to nationa¬ 
lism and provincialism, I regard oommunalism as a less evil. Nationalism and 
provincialism are determined by rigid geographical lines which can only be over¬ 
thrown by violent political convulsions. Oommunalism, on the other hani^, rests on 
beliefs which education, especially higher education, seldom fails to broaden. I 
firmly believe that inter-communal understanding can be brought about only 
by extending higher education among all classes and communities, and not 
by mass contacts. 

The Hindu Muslim dispute has only a remote interest in South India. The 
commonsense of the two communities in the South led to the adjustment of their 
relations to each other as friends and neighbours many centuries ago. Even in 
Northern India there had been a steady movement of cultural fusion between the 
two communities, as Rauade pointed out in his last address to the National Social 
Conference'at Lucknow. The movement has suffered interruption owing to various 
causes. Its resumption to which we all look forward and which we should do 
everything in our power to accelerate will be the final and permanent solution of the 
Hlndu-Muslim question. I have always felt that our Universities can and should 
do more than they have been doing to place before the country well considered plans 
for promoting mutual understanding and good-will among our communities. It has 
sometimes occurred to me that a course of studies may be offered by our Universities 
In which Sanskrit and Arabic shall have the same basic value as Greek and Latiu 
in the public Schools and older universities of England. 

Forty years ago, when I left Madras, there was no Brahmin-non-Brahrain 
problem in this part of the country. There had arisen one in Maharashtra, 

but that was due to totally different causes and had aims totally different 

from those of the movement which subsequently developed hero. In the 
Madras Hindu Social Reform Association, Brahmins and non-Brahmins worked 
together like brothers. The non-Brahmiu movement, as it subsequently developed 
here, however, was a historical necessity which has now happily passed away and has 
left the field prepared for concerted action between all sections of the community. 
This University itself is a conspicuously suspicious symbol of what can bo achieved 
in co-operation. It is high time, however, that the reform of the caste system was 
seriously taken in hand by Hindu leaders. The present hereditary basis of caste 
must ^ 0 . 

Political methods are necessarily empirical. But in social reform empirical 
methods are not only ineffectual'but positively harmful. Society is an organic whole. 
In trying to correct and strengthen its weaker and worn-out parts the reformer has 
to be extremely careful not to iniure the sound and vital parts. The matter is 

further complicated by the fact that the origiuating cause of a social malady is often 

to be found In some practice or institution which has apparently no oonneotiop \fith 
it. Empiricism is, therefore, clearly out of place. There must be inquiry, research, 
exact adaptation of means to ends. 

Take another question, the abolition of untouohability in Hindu society. Are 
we really helping to abolish untouohability by making laws specially applicable 

to Harijans ? Direct action in social reform often defeats its own purpose. I may 

add here that the Prohibition measures which are steadily being pusned forward - 
in several provinces, are sure to do more for the social and economic regeneration of 
the depressed classes than any of the other measures specifically intended for their 
benefit 

I must now bring these rambling remarks to a close. I have set before you 

my ideas on some of the burning topics of the day. 1 do not expeot or desire 

that you should adopt my views. But X do wish that you. with your fresher minds 
more attuned to present-day world oonditions, should consider them with an open 
mini 
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South India in particular, is pre-eminently marked out for this high destiny. Here, 
too, were the earliest settlements of Jews, Coristlans and Arabs. It was here that 
the two great streams of thought—convent ionally called Aryan and Dravldian— 
coalesced into the broad stream now known as Hinduism. Another remarkable 
peculiarity of Houth India is the almost complete freedom of racial bitterness with 
which the political aspirations of the country are sought to be attained. I was talking 
to a distinguished Indian—a Bombay Muslim—a few months ago, and he too was 
struck by this feature of the political movement in Southern India I was inclinod 
to attribute this to the tradition of good understanding between British and Indians 
handed down from early administrators like Sir Thomas Munro. My friend thought 
that the principal factor was the policy of Christian Missionary education followed in 
South India. Both causes have no doubt contributed to the good result. 

And we have, too, the secret of integration, of the link between thought and act, 
in a single verse in the Bhagavad Gita, which, translated in English, means : “From 
Whom all existence proceeds, by Whom all things are pervaded, Him adoring by the 
devoted performance every one of his duty, man attains perfection,” Here, as Pro¬ 
fessor Deussen put it, you have morals and metaphysics together. The education 
imparted in Universities should, if it is worth anything, place a man in the way to 
discover what his duty, his special purpose and lunction in the society and in the 
world is. For each of us has a special place and function. By faithfully fulfilling it 
he attains perfection. Fven if he fails, ne need not worry. “The prize’s as Robert 
Browning tersely puts it, “is in the process”. Finally bear in mina the promise of 
the Gita that no one who earnestly and honestly strives for a great and good purpose 
ever comes to grief. 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by.the Hon’ble Sir Shah 
M. Sulaiman, at the Annual Convocation of the Agra University held on the 12th. 
November 1938 

Since the publication of the Sadler Commission’s Report, there has been a swing 
in favour of residential universities of the unitary type, although the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity itself for which it was primarily intended’, did not adopt the report. The 
Agra Oniversity came into existence as a necessary result of the Allahabad Uuiversity 
following the recommendations of the Commission and converting itself into a Uni¬ 
versity of the unitary type. The colleges outside Allahabad which had been under 
the Allahabad University were grouped together and constituted into the Agra Uni- 
vorsit} which had to assume a Federal type, 

I will not venture to go into the comparative merits and demerits of the Federal 
and Unitary types of universities for it is ‘obvious that universities of the Federal 
type are essential to keep within their fold scattered educational institutions not 
large enough to constitute University centres. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Federal type has its own value, and can undoubtedly develop on its own lines 
into the highest form of an examining and controlling body, which can set up a 
high and uniform standard of scholarship for students scattered over a large area. 
I hope that this University will in due course reach that stage of prefection and 
play an important role in the development of higher education in the country. 
A Federal university of the type of your university serves its own good purpose, 
and is by no means an institution to be despised or condemned. Unlike a self-centred 
University which may fix its own isolated standard oaring little for others, the great 
advantage, which a group of constituent colleges possess, is the existence of a keen and 
healthy competition among them, as the qviality of their work is annually tested on 
tho announcement of the results of the .University examinations. The disadvantage, 
of course, is that each college has to maintaiu distinct and separate staffs, libraries, 
laboratories and other equipments, involving multiplication and diffusion of activities. 
But when one bears in mind the vast area of this sub-continent and the enormous 
population which our Universities have to serve as well as the pecuniary and other 
dimoulties involved in establishing too many residential Universities, it can hardly be 
denied that the establishment of separate and distinct colleges, all governed by one 
central university located at a convenient centre, is the only practical solution avail¬ 
able. Indeed, if knowledge is to expand and University education is to be n^e 
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aocessible to the rich and the poor alike, it Beems imperative for us to have as 
many colleges with the degree classes as possible, located at all the principal district 
centres throught those Provinces. This purpose is amply fulfilled by the Agra Uni¬ 
versity, which comprises fifteen colleges at present. In time to come we may 
legitimately expect that the separate colleges in tlie larger cities in these Provinces 
and Rajputana which constitute your University will in duo course themselves be¬ 
come new and self-contained University centres. 

No doubt a non-residential University cannot possess some facilities for higher re¬ 
search work as a unitary teaching university located at one centre can do at greater cost. 
But after all research work is not the only advantage of higher education. That advan¬ 
tage is reserved for the selected few of the brilliant type who can devote their 
whole time to study and research without regard to future pecuniary prospects. 
Teaching and imparting education on a largo scale are also well-recognised purposes 
of a university and these purposes are fulfilled with greater success and efficiency 
by numerous colleges at different oeutros than by one university at a particular place. 
For poor students, who can just manage to live with their parents and can not afford 
to migrate from their homes to reside at a distant University, the colleges at their 
own cities are not only convenient but necessary. The growth of schools into Inter¬ 
mediate colleges and of Intermediate colleges into Degree colleges is a natural evolu¬ 
tionary process, and should ho encouraged. The multiplicity of colleges is not an 
evil to bo condemned. Students who wish to prosecute their studies further with a 
view to carry on research work can easily move to one of the residential universities, 
of which we have not too few in these Provinces. Nor must it be over-looked that 
during the first decade of Its existence some colleges of the Agra University have, in 
spite of their limited moans, prosecuted research work of which any institution may 
be proud. 

Unemployment Is a chronic problem in India, as well as in highly advanced 
Western countries and its solution is by no means an easy one. Not only the edu¬ 
cated classes but oven the illiterate labouring classes are hard hit. That unfortunately 
is the inevitable result of the rapidly increasing population, without any outlet for the 
surplus even in almost uninhabited continents. Whether wo educate our young men 
and women or do not educate them, unemployment is not going to disappear so long 
as there is no check on the increase of population. But education should certainly 
assist in discovering new avenues of employment, if State help wero forthcoming. 
Even a reasonably small percentage of the vast Indian population, if educated, would 
be unable to find employment in the Services. The remedy is not a restriction in 
the number of the educated, but a wide expansion of trade, industry and commerce. 
As unemployment among the educated classes naturally creates discontentment and 
dissatisfaction with the existing order of things, it is all the greater duty of tlie 
State to take steps to ameliorate their conditions. The recent movement for Rural 
Development is a welcome move ; but a similar endeavour for urban development 
is equally called for. What is wanted is a well-organised scheme for stimulating 
indigenous industries and marketing their products. We need first rate experts to 
train our youngmen and women to set up small industries not requiring much capital 
as investment. 

A great political loader of India has recently remarked that ‘‘Universities must 
be made self-supporting and that they have no claim on-State funds, but that they 
should be maintained by examination and other fees paid by students and by endowments 
from industrial and other organisations which employ graduates”. He has in strong 
language said that he is opposed to all higher educatiou beiug paid for from the 
general revenues, and has proclaimed his firm conviction that “the vast amount of 
the so-called education in Arts given in our colleges is sheer waste, and has resulted 
in unemployment among the educated classes, destroyed the health, both mental and 
physical, of the boys and girls who have the misfortune to go through the grind 
in our colleges.” This is a scathing criticism which one may venture to hope is 
not quite justified. 

As an ideal the University may no doubt be self-supporting but this does not 
hold good for a backward country] There is just as great a responsibility of Govern¬ 
ment to advance the cultural aud intellectual progress of its people as to advance 
their health and safety. In India education would not have progressed at ail but for 
tState aid. If private benefeotion were forthcoming, if our millionaires, big oommeroial 
magnates and rich landed proprietors, by their acts of generosity, were to make 
large endowments, and if we had in India anything like the British or Americaa 
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philanthropy for founding Universities, there would be no need for Government help 
at all. But that time seems to be far off. As things stand at present there is 
not a single University in British India which can support itself without Govern¬ 
ment aid. So long as private sources remain inadeauate, the claim of Universities on 
Government funds must be recognised. India is still in its infancy so far as its educa¬ 
tional development is concerned and in early stages we should not expect the 
Universities to be financially self-sufficing. If Government help were to be with¬ 
drawn suddenly the Universities would find it utterly impossible to meet their 
expenses out of fees received from students unless the fees are raised to an 
exorbitant extent and this in turn will cause such a serious fall in the number of 
students as to frustrate the object itself. The progress of a country is indissolubly 
connected and bound up with the growth of its University education. Its advance 
depends on the quality of its University men who become pioneers in various 
activities when they enter life. All development will be seriously jeopardised and all 
growth arrested if the Universities were unfortunately to collapse for want of 
sufficient funds to run them. No greater calamity can befall India than the closing 
down of its Universities and the barring of the door of higher education except to 
those in possession of golden keys. For generations there has been an agitation that 
far too little was being spent on education. But now there is a sudden somersault 
and we hear the complaint that too much public money is being spent on 
Universities. 

Nothing is more alarming than this novel attitude of mind towards higher 
education which envisages its being left to private enterprise only, absolving the 
State of all responsibilities respecting it. According to this strange proposal University 
charters will be given to groups of men with approved integrity and honesty 
provided the State has to bear no cost of running the University. The State will 
only run a department of higher education which will meet its expenses by the 
fees realised from examinations.’^ Such an arrangement on the very face of it would 
be wrong in many respects, the greatest objection being that it will perpetuate and 
even multiply the present defects in higher education which all educationists are 
endeavouring to remove. The evils of such a retrograde step which will place 
higher education at the mercy of private enterprise, oan be pictured only by those 
who have some acquaintance with the kind of Universities existing in some of the 
smaller States of America, where Doctorate degrees arc conferred on applicant 
by correspondence. 

The benefits of University education are not confined to the student community of 
particular years but S[)read far and wide ; its utility is ividespread, and the entire 
country benefits by the advancement of higher education. The graduates in Science 
and Arts, who pass out of the Universities, take an active part in the development 
of the country and many become leaders in the various spheres of life. Their 
number may be small, but their potential value is great. They help to raise the 
general standard of the country far more quickly than would be the case if education 
were confined to studies of a primary character only. All these should bo a sufficient 
recompense for the Government grants, which Universities receive. After all, no 
country can progress without highly educated leaders and a large percentage of our 
most distinguished men have not come from families notorious for their affluence. 

There seems to be a universal demand for vernaculars being made the media of 
instruction. This is already being done in the primary schools, and the method can 
be easily extended to secondary schools. No one oan object to the programme of 
gradually making Vernaculars the media of instruction at the University stage also, 
and I do earnestly hope a time will come when our literature will be so enrich d with 
translations from Western languages and also with original productions as easily to 
supplant and replace English : but the stage has not arrived yet. Higher studies in 
Philosophy, History, Economics or Political Science cannot be had without the know¬ 
ledge of a European language. For the Sciences, knowledge of even German and 
French in addition to English is also r^uired. It would be an idle claim to put 
forward at present that for acquiring Western knowledge, the English language, 
which is spoken not only throughout the British Empire but also in the greater part 
of North America, and possesses a vast literature, can be easily dispensed with. 
Vernaculars should be gradually, and not suddenly, introduced as the media of ins¬ 
truction. This is quite practicable. The Osmania University, enjoying a generous 
and magnifioent State grant, has already started the experiment of teaching ail the 
subjects in vernacular, English being retained as a compulsory subject. 
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In a Totalitarian State, the educational ideas of the Dictator and his faction 
are forced on an unwilling population, as he claims to be the sole judge of the 
interest of the entire nation and absolutely infallible. Whatever he thinks is the 
final word, and whatever he orders is the law. That attitude of mind should not 
prevail in this country. Education is an international subject and we should draw 
upon the researches of educationists in all the countries and profit by their ex¬ 
perience, and not be carried away by the bold ingenuity of an indigenous theory. 
It would, therefore, be a grave misfortune if existing schools were to be abolished 
on a wholesale scale and replaced by schools of a new type modelled on a new 
educational theory. The wiser course, of course, would be to start a limited 
number of schools of the new type and leave the success of their real working to 
be judged by actual experience. 

The existing educational system is certainly defective and has not produced the 
desired results. But much of that is not due to any defect inherent in the system 
itself, but to many extraneous causes and surrounding circumstances, for which 
the existing system has been rather undeservedly condemned. In the University 
we are not directly concerned with schemes of primary education. Nevertheless, as 
the primary schools are the foundation of the educational system, and the secondary 
schools built upon them serve as feeders for the Universities, University authorities 
and academic bodies cannot be altogether indifferent to any drastic reform of the 
primary schools that may be in contemplation, as this is bound to have reper¬ 
cussions later and may afect the quality of University education itself. The system 
of education, as it exists in India to-day, unquestionably needs drastic reforms in 
many directions. But what wo have to see in every endeavour for reform is that 
we may not change things for the worse ; and for this purpose we must have a 
clear vision of our objective. A drastic change introduced in haste may furnish 
cause for repentcuce later. 

Educational outlook has undergone phenomenal changes during the recent 
years ; and what was a few years ago merely a demand for an industrial bias to 
our education has come to be regarded as the sole objective. For the great masses 
of the students receiving primary education, if it is made free and compulsory, 
greater stress should unquestionably be laid on manual training and handicrafts. 
The new schools that are established particularly in the rural areas, should be of 
the vocational kind. As regards the urban areas, the earliest steps taken should 
be gradually to transform a number of the existing secondary .schools into the 
Polytechnique type of schools, giving a practical bend to vocational training for 
those who have no ambition to prosecute their studies further. At the same time 
it should be remembered that technical schools cannot bo developed to an unlimited 
extent, for available occupations may fail to absorb all the products of the 
schools. The schools of the literary type must also exist side by side with the 
Polytcchniques. for the benefit of those who wish to prosecute their studies further. 
Considerable difficulties are bound to bo experienced if too great attention is paid 
to exclusively practical training in all the secondary schools. The new kind of 
students joining the University will not have been trained on lines requisite for 
a University career, and the practical knowledge acquired by them at the expense 
of theoretical knowledge would be of very little avail to them for purposes of 
higher education. PIven if it be assumed that there Would be a bifurcation at 
the secondary stage, it is to be feared that quality will suffer as a great part of 
the students’ time will have been devoted to pursuits of a non-litcrary character. 
The only appropriate course is to have schools of both the types side by side for 
the two different purposes in view. 

It would not be fair to criticise, on theoretical grounds only, a new scheme 
carefully prepared by a body of educational experts. It would be more just to 
give it a fair trial, and watch the result. But even a friendly critic can draw 
attention to a few broad points in order to sound a note of caution regarding 
certain aspects which do not prima facie appear to be convincing. 

The anginal notion that the new primary schools should oe “self-supporting” 
has had w be abandoned. But even the modified idea that the new type of sohoms 
would pay towards the costs of the leaching staff or even cover the major portion 
of the running expenses is nothing but over-optimism. The true economic value 
of the articles produced would not be sufficient to meet even a fraction of the 
total expenditure. To get over this difficulty the suggestion is that the State 
should guarantee taking over at fair prices the product of the work done by'*the 
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school children. The sale-proceeds of the articles made by the children even at 
the hi^h schedule rates can hardly suffice to pay the salaries of the staff, much less 
for other heavy expenditure like, buildings, equipments, books, furniture etc. The 
purchase of the school products would be useless without the State enforcing their 
sales at the inflated prices. The responsibility thrown on the State for the purchase 
of the products at fixed rates, irrespective of their quality and workmanship, would 
require a State organisation for forcing such products on the market and com¬ 
pelling people to purchase them at high prices regardless of their intrinsic value. 
And if, on the other hand, thev are to be sold at their proper market value, the 
loss borne by the State would be merely a novel form of indirect grants to the 
schools, with the expenses of the sales organisation unnecessarily added. Flat rates 
for purchases of articles, in spite of their varying qualities would kill all incentive 
for improvement. If expenses of the school are to be met largely out of such 
income there will be a very serious danger of the young children being exploited 
by teachers who are anxious to win the favour of the Inspecting staff by showing 
a good output. They would be inclined to exact as much manual work and labour 
from the children as possible, as they would be obsessed with the importance of the 
economic aspect at the sacrifice of the educational and cultural. A child of tender 
ago is not expected even to pay for the nourishment he receives, and has to be fed 
and clothed by his parents, mr less should he be made to work to obtain education 
through his own labour. If he comes of a poor family, he gives some kind of a 
return for his maintenance, when he grows older by manual labour of sorts. To 
compel his parents to maintain him for a long period of seven years while the poor 
child is working hard all the time to maintain the teaching staff of his school 
seems a little incongruous. Such a system may degenerate into an exploitation 
of child labour. 

For children in rural areas, who have no expectation of prosecuting their studies 
further, greater emphasis should appropriately be laid on manual labour which would 
he of practical utility to them. A reorieutatiou is needed for making education in 
rural schools more practical so that the boys may receive sufficient training for 
doing productive work and become capable of earning a living for themselves. But 
for those children who will ultimately pass into the secondary schools, particularly 
if preparing for a University education, too much time spent"on manual training up 
to the age of 14 would bo a serious handicap to them. As mattters stand at 
present, the time spent in secondary schools is not sufficient even for imparting to 
tho^ boys all the knowledge that they should necessarily possess before joining a 
University. If during the first fourteen years they are to spend more than two-thirds 
of their school-time on forms of industrial training and less than one-third on 
cultural training, as has been actually proposed, the time devote! to the latter would 
he grossly inadequate, aud it is extremely doubtful whether the boys would at all 
be able to assimilate the subjects prescribed in the elaborate syllabus. They are sure 
to remain weak in their secondary stage aud will consequently be later all the less 
equipped for joining a University. The syllabus prescribed appears at first sight to 
lay too much emphasis on training in weaving and spinning, which are apparently 
regarded as the basic craft. This no doubt has a political value, but there should 
be a limit to carry politics into everything. The proposed syllabus ignores many 

o^her equally important rural industries. Even assuming that co-education is to bo 
decided upon, one would have expected that in vocational training also there would 
be some distinction drawn between the kinds of education to be given to girls and 
boys. One common syllabus for both boys and girls, as appears to have been 
attempted, is open to question. Domestic science, cooking, knitting and sewing 
should be indispensable for girls. As for boys, sports and drill should 

never be overlooked. 

1 am anxious not to be misunderstood, and would therefore mention that I have 
myself for years in Convocation Addresses been strongly advocating that a pronounced 
vocational bend should be given to our education. I do not minimise the importance 
of economic considerations and the imperative need of improving one’s financial pros¬ 
pects. But these should not be given more than their due weight in educational 

reforms. In the matter of higher education, pure pursuit of knowledge should not 

be mixed up with the problem of food. We have to think in terms of the nation 
as a whole just as much as in the terms of individuals. The test of a highly edu¬ 
cated man is not only that he is able to earn so much, but rather how best he 
can serve in the intellectual uplift of his country. Eminent scientists in advanced 
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countries have never been as rich as manufacrarers of motor cars or tin-plates, 
and yet humanity owes more to the former than the latter. In our own country, 
we have heard and seen eminent men of letters and science who lived for knowledge 
and died as poor men, while others with much lesser intellectual attainments rose 
high in life, built palaces and left crores for their children. It is thus obvious that 
knowledge cannot and should not be taken solely as a means of earning livelihood or 
wealth, and our schemes of educational reforms should not be overweighted with any 
such extraneous consideration. Life is more than broad and butter. University education 
has the nobler purpose of acquisition, advancement and diffusion of knowledge left 
by our ancestors, and then enlarge and expand it by our own researches, and finally 
hand over the accumulation to posterity, with the satisfaction that we also have 
played our humble part in the advance of human knowledge to the eternal benefit of 
mankind. 

It remains now to offer to you, my young friends, who have come here to-day to 
receive your well-earned degrees and diplomas my heartiest congratulations on your 
success at the examinations of the University. You are about to enter into a life 
which is far more varied and complex than that which your elders lived. For 
one thing, the question of livelihood has become much more vital to-day 
than it over was in the past, because it is becoming daily more difficult 
to secure means of subsistence. Most of you, perhaps, would prefer to walk 
the easier path of seeking a iob and living a life of contentment on securing 
it. But employments are not so easy to obtain now as they were some decades back. 
The influence which your elders in the family and at the University can exercise in 
your favour is no longer of any great effect, for most of the Government servants 
are recruited as a result of competitive examinations iu wliich merit alone counts, 
and not such recommendations as you may be able to procure. The inevitable result 
will be more disappointments than satisfactions, and fewer successes thau failures. 
The problem before you will call for the greatest amount of patience and fortitude, 
with which, I hope your training in the University has fully equipped you. I offer 
to all of you my best wishes for your successful careers. A man of education and 
culture, in whatever sphere of life he may be placed, should ever feol that the 
mam function of his life is to advance the knowledge he has acquired in his college. 
In other words, ho should think that his student-life has not yet ended, nay it has 
only started after his passing through the liraitatious and routines of academic life. 

A man imbued with this spirit will continue to read, and study and think in 
whatever situation he finds himself, employed or unemployed, rehether in trade, 
professions or public service, be he rich or poor. To him this life will be precious, 
despite all the bitterness of his experiences, and to this type 1 hope every young 
graduate of this University will try to conform. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by Professor Amarnath 
Jka at the annual Convocation of the Patna University held on the 29th. November 
1938:— 

All my life-work has brought me into touch with students, and I am happy to 
have this oppoituuity of meeting the rising generation of my native province. Of 
a rectorial address it has been said that it is not a speech, it is not a sermon, it is 
not a lecture ; it is*by tradition too long to be light, too short to be exhaustive. 
Convocation Addresses have tended latterly to be essays in educational reorganisation 
or else they have dwelt on unemployment more dread than Qorgons, and Hydras, and 
Chimaeras dire. 1 have made elsewhere my own contributions to these subjects, the 
importance of which 1 for one do not minimise. But I desire to transcend tnese 
topics aud address myself to matters that more vitally and permanentlv affeot the 
lives and thoughts of those who are to-day sent out by the University in the con¬ 
fidence that they will be faithful to the light within them. You see so much around 
you to depress and dishearten. The entire age seems so lacking in moral graoddur. 
In moments of doubt you fear you are no better than shadows in a dream. What 
light can I shed, what golden spell can I weave to shatter these clouds of darkness ? 
In the words 1 am to address to you I shall try, if you will bear with me, to per¬ 
suade you that, despite the many circumstanoes which make you imagine that weary 
thoughts and hours of pain aud hopeless moods are your appointed lot, he was a false 
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teacher who said that the happiest were those who were never born and the next 
happiest those who died as soon as they were born. In the world around us there seem 
signs of coming doom. Contemporary events in India and abroad, the negation of 
morality in international affairs, the economic muddle extrication from which appears, 
so improbable, the jars and tangles of public life,—all combine to produce a state of 
mind akin to despair. 

There is, indeed, much to cause torments of grief. Even in India where the num¬ 
ber of literate persons is woefully small, there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
young University graduates who feel that the world is out of joint, and has no use 
for them and can do nothing for them. Well-meaning gentlemen, whose sympathies 
are keener than their vision, suggest in despair that there is too much of education 
in this country. One of my most distinguished predecessors on this platform said that 
he could not reconcile himself to India becoming a nation of learned beggars. 
Mahatma Gandhi, whose word is law to millions and to differ from whom is to fall 
from grace, says that the state should cease to run its arts colleges ; voluntary 
contributions should support medical colleges, agricultural colleges must be self- 
supporting. Even though he would not dream of forcing his opinion on others, yet 
such is the reverence for him, and so high is the regard for his views, that even some 
progressive thinkers have been hypnotised into agreeing with him. With the utmost 
deference and humility I wish to state that the problem is not mainly one of edu¬ 
cation and that a good education can bocomo a cure for our ills only when it is 
associated with good conditions in other departments of life. Good education will be 
fully effective only when there are good social conditions and, among individuals, 
good beliefs and feelings. One who has attached so much significance to the spiri¬ 
tual life does not need to be reminded that mere wealth-giving training, education 
that has only an economic significance, serves only oue—aud that not the higher— 
side of human nature. A community may bo competent in economic, defensive, sani¬ 
tary, oven political concerns : it will still need something which will minister to its 
higher needs. Much of it may have no direct bearing on the earning of one’s 
daily broad, but it undoubtedly determines what a man is and what a nation will 
be. There is so much confusion in the prevailing discussion on this vexed subject 
of the difficulty of recent graduates to find employment, so much vague talkj so 
much mischievous agitation that it is necessary to utter a brief word of warning. 
“Unemployment is mainly a symptom of industrial maladjustment.” The world is 
getting over-populated. In 19i8 there were 1,900 million human beings : a century 
ago there were half this number, and the rate of increase continues to be one per 
cent pur annum. If this rate is maintained, it has been calculated that the earth 
will barely provide standing room for all men. Then most countries have lost or are 
losing their foreign trade, thanks to exceedingly effective protective tariff walls. 
There h the rapid and progressive increase in labour-saving contrivances, which In 
some trades enable one man to do the work of twenty and which have made men 

the victims of the machines which they have created. Women are being employed 

in increasing numbers as wage-earners. These are the main causes of unemploy¬ 
ment. Among the various remedies adopted in different countries to check over¬ 
crowding in the professions and to relieve unemployment are : controlling student 
enrolments, raising of foes and lengthening of courses, discrimination against women, 
prohibition of multiple employments, lowering the age of retirement. But, “what is 
needed is a clear insight into existing trends on the labour market, a full under¬ 
standing of the shifts in occupational patterns caused by technological progress and 
its repercussions upon the economic structure and the social concepts of the various 
countries.” In India a careful survey of the country’s needs and a clear view of the 
social structure of the future must precede the educational planning which is 
necesssary and indeed urgent. This careful planning will prevent the revolution 

which is inevitable if there is a largo number of dejected, hopeless, hungry 

intellectuals. 

If we cannot dream, must we then despair ? “Why were the saints sints ?” some¬ 
one asked. And the answer came, “Because they wore cheerful when it was diflBouIt to 
be cheerful, and patient when it was difficult to be patient. They pushed on when 
they wanted to stand still, and kept silent when they wanted to talk.” One of the 
most distinguished of British medical meu said the other day that a certain aloof¬ 
ness, a withdrawing of the mind at times from the busy-ness of life is a requisite 
to mental hygiene. Well, in the quietness of thought, let us ask if the foundations 
of modern philosophy can stand only on the assumption that the whole temple of 
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man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in 
ruins. I believe that man is not surrounded only by infinite wrath and infinite des¬ 
pair. Country, literature, art, the sciences, pnilosphy, and religion all combine to 
make life sweet, even though the thorns may cause one to bleed. There is, despite 
many indications of darkness and storm and the after-silence that is more frightful 
still, ample justification for the faith that we are something more than remnants of 
a dream, and that we keep marching on to the light celestial. 

Have faith in yourselves and in your destiny. Greatness and goodness never 
die. Believe in your own thoughts and hopes and ideals. Say what you have to 
say with all the skill and charm that you can command ; if there is any worth in 
your thought your words will soon become the trumpet of a prophecy. Do what you 
can do with all your might. Do not be afraid of making mistakes. He who never 
made a mistake never made anything. Have ambition. Above all remember that 
where there Is no vision, the people perish. Who could have prophesied that the 
young Warwickshire lad, ill-educated apprentice to a butcher, would live to write 
poetry that not marble, nor the guilded monuments of princes can ^ outlive, and 
create characters more familiar to us than our most intimate friends ? Who that 
knew the young Prince Siddhartha, brought up in luxury, winning the love of meek 
Yashodhara with whom he dwelt in a palace so stately and beautiful that in all the 
earth there was no place like unto it, where no whisper reached of aches and pain 
and sickness, and even the decaying rose and the dying leaves were hidden from sight, 
—who could have imagined that he would leave It all behind him, and choose to 
wander over the earth, clad in the garb the out-casts wear,—and this because of the 
voice of sorrow that hurt iiira and the pity that moved him, searching ceaselessly 
the Light and the Law ? Or in the seventh century, a child of the tribe Koreish, 
engaged as a caravan conductor, only moderately educated, learning the habits and 
the language of the Bedouins, accompanying Meccan tradeis to Syna and perhaps 
Egypt, who could have known that on Mount Hira he would reouivo the revelation 
that made him God’s mouthpiece, and enabled him to enunciate the momentous 
doctrines of the unity of God and the future life V Hut those and other tall men, 
sun-crowned, have all relied on themselves, have all had faith in themselves, have 
all spoken their latent conviction, have all contributed to the world what none but 
they could contribute. Had they allowed adverse circumstances to dishearten them ; 
had they yielded to the storm and the tempest ; had shame or neglect or abuse 
deterred them from their path or dimmed the vision that inspired them—they could 
not have carved their names in the Temple of Fame. Remember Doctor Johnson 
teaching schoolboys, compiling his Dictionary, reporting parliamentary speeches, 
dwelling in squalor, with no passion for clean linen, his wig singed, his slippers 
torn, his breeches baggy, yet in a company that included the brilliant artist, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Burke, greatest of political philosophers, Goldsmith, the bur 
otherwise known as Boswell, Johnson occupied undisputed the first place. Remember 
Robert Burns, in the dark hour of neglect making the attempt to win the peace of 
eternal oblivion, contemplating the living presence of death while still young, and 
yet singing deathless songs, tender without losing strength, declariug his robust 
conviction that the honest man, though e’er sae poor, is king o’raun for a’ that. 
Remember, In our own country, Kalidasa stung to shame by the scorn Of his learned 
spouse, devoting years of hard work, scorning delights, assiduously wooing the muses 
and growing to be a poet and dramatist for whom as for Homer seven cities oontend 
as to being his birth-place, but who is the priceless possession of the whole world. 
And remember Ghalib, ii^risonod for the alleged crime of gambling, so humiliated 
as to long for escape to Egypt.. Persia, Baghdad ; in financial straits as a result of 
the rising of 1857 ; his pension stopped ; yet writing verses that are at once the 
delight of the many and a present worthy of Apollo. What could they have achieved 
without the burning conviction that great words, great thoughts, and great deeds 
cannot die but with the sun and moon renew their light for ever ? 

It may not be given to everyone to reach the heights ; many are called, but few 
are chosen. No one knows the elect are to be. Honest endeavour, the exercise of 
all one’s talents, unremitting toil will carry one far, and if, as may happen, failure 
should be the end, the concsiousness of health not abused. Intellect rightly employed, 
and service faithfully attempted will be a source of comfort and solace. And what 
can one do more than try ? You cannot be leaders all, but you can be,useful in 
your own humble spheres and have faith in those who are selected to lead you. 
Above all, have faith in the country that gave you birth, We have much to learn. 
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it is true. But it is true also that our civilisation, and culture are possessidns oi 
which we may legitimately bo proud. 

Our Literature, both in Sanskrit and the numerous 'modern languages, is vast and 
rich and varied. Whether we look to the Vedas, the inspired word of the sages who 
lived when the world was young and who sang hymns that rpveal so much feeling, 
such appreciation of the elemental forces, and so much wonder and delight : whether 
we travel a few centuries forward and listen to the sonorous lines of the Upanishads, 
the oldest philosophical compositions of the world ; whether we travel in the realms 
of gold ana breathe the pure serene of Bharavi and Dandin, Bana and Magha, Bha- 
vabhuti and Kalidasa ; then whether wo lose ourselves in the philosophical mazes of 
Kapila, Goutara, Jaimini, Shankara, Kumarila, and Vachaspatl; or whether we read 
the ever-fresh legends of the divine heroes of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana ; 
in whatsoever direction our tastes may lead us, whether in astronomy or mathematics, 
the fine arts or the useful arts, Sanskrit will answer our highest expectations and 
provide us with some of the sublimest achievements of the human mind. Nor are 
our modern languages unworthy. Who can remain unmoved by the songs of the 
Vaishnava lyrists or the more homely utterances of the wandering minstrels, or listen 
without rapture to the modern seer, the jiride of Bengal and of India, Rabindranath 
Tagore ? Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Sarat Chattorji, Romesh Dutt, Michael Madhu- 
sudau Datt, Nobin Sen, Dwijondra Lai Roy, Atul Prasad Sen, Nazrul Islam are some 
of the other masters of Bengali whoso works their crateful countrymen will not 
willingly let die. In Bihar, we have Jyotirishwar Thakur’s Varnaratnakar, in all 
probability, the earliest book in a North-lndian language ; the religious hymns and 
the love poems of Vidyapatl, a Maithili poet who is claimed both by the Bengali and 
by Hindi •, the lovely lyrics of Goviudadasa; some of the best specimens of 
modern drama by Krishnadatta, Umapati. and Harshanath ; the writings of Ambika- 
datta Vyas, Mohanlal Mahato, and several other younger writers such as Dinkar. Of 
Hindi the treaFure-houso is of ample proportions ; a large corner is occupied by 
Tulashidas, whose Ramacharitmanasa has been compared to the Bible in its influ¬ 
ence on the daily life and thought of vast multitudes ; yurdas, whose Surasagar is a 
veritable epic, characterised by remarkable insight into human nature and a truly 
wonderful gift of character painting ; Mira, whose impassioned and spontaneous songs 
a saintly Sappho might have envied without being able to achieve them : writers on 
poetics and rhetoric whose number can hardly be computed ; masters of heroic verse 
such as Bhiishau ; and in modern times, Harishchandra, Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi, 
Ilatnakar, Ayodhya Singh, Shridhar Pathak, Premchand, Maithilisharan, Jay Shankar 
Prasad, and younger writers like Sumitranaudan, Nirala and Sudarshan. In Urdu we 
have the charming simplicity and directness of Mir; Sauda who touched many forms 
and touched nothing without adorning it; the deep thoughtfulness and originality of 
Ghalib; Dagh so reminiscent of the oavalier lyrists, but more arch and more nimble 
in his intellect the vast canvas on which Anees paints the deathless story of 
Karbala and makes It so human and so near to men’s business and bosoms ; the rich 
inventiveness and copiousness of Sarshar : the half-playful half-serious wit and irony 
of Akbar; Shad of your own Azimabad ; tne splendour that was Iqbal; Hasrat Mohani, 
who, alas now gives to party what was meant for mankind ; and Safi and Zarif of 
Lucknow and Sael of Delhi and Asghar and Josh, and Jigar. I wish I had the 
knowledge to speak of the other languages of the land, Marathi and Gujarati, and 
the rich languages of the South, each one of them, whether old or young, with a 
noble literature. 

Again our art is truly an expression of our national self. A modern writer says 
that Beauty Is the feeling of being raised up, and according to a Sanskrit poet 
Beauty ever gains a newness and a freshness. These qualities of freshness, newness 
and nobility are especially noticeable in the art of our oouutry. The stupas of Sanchl : 
the sculptures of Bharhut and Amai’avati, with the lovely Yakshinis and the aerial 
dryads; the great Stupa of Borobudur—the greatest Buddhist monument In the 
world—with its eloquent tale of love and worship, the familiar scenes at the well, 
a group of women under the shade of the Bodhi tree near the village temple, or the 
next scene, a group of dancers and musicians this time rapt in melody and forgetful 
of all but rhythm and motion, or another panel depicting a rich argosy tossed in a 
tempest, with the angry waves rising on all sides ; the Ramayana story engraved at 
Prambanam in Java, or on the temple at Somanathpuram in Mysore; or some of the 
miniature images of Tara and Prajnaparamita—are possessions that we would not 
part with. And then the Frescoes at Ajanta— the Bodhisattva of Cave I with the 
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expression of peace and serenity on his face, the fjreat benediction of his smile, the 
Dance Scenes also in Cave I; the mother and child In Cave XVII, the flying 
Apsaras, and the unmistakable figure of the lutanist Narada, fond of mirth and 
mischief—the entire group givink the impression of airiness ; and, finally the Toilet- 
scene—all pictures made by retired monks, working in forest caves surrounded by 
wild beasts toiling in the dark in spots where the rays of the sun hardly shine for 
more than one hour in the day, sleeping on stone benches, spending their leisure 
hours in prayer and meditation—but all breathing a spirit of love and delight and 
pleasure, overlooking nothing, depicting every side of life, from the great Buddha 
bringing Wisdom, and the King surrounded by his Court to the beggar and the 
outcast and even the pedagogue thrashing the wayward pupil. The stupendous temples 
of the South and the elfin beauty of Anasagar and the gardens of Srinagar and 
last of all the Taj, “a song of joy transmuted into stone, rhythm and rest, motion 
and pause at one”—what noble heritage could we wish to have V And we have 
great spirits still with us—Nandlal Bose, Chughtai, Asit Haidar, Sarada Ukil, 
Ramarendranath Gupta, Rup Kishan, Bireshwar Sen, Kami Desai, Kshitindra 
Majumdar, Mukul Dey, Dhopeshvarkar, Devi Prasad Roy Chaudhury, the Tagores, 
A. D. Thomas and several others. A brilliant nineteenth century writer, noted for 
his paradoxes and his wit, said that there is no such thing an national art; there are 
merely artists. But Indian art has a distinctive moaning. There is such a thing as 
Indian Art. The Indian artist, It has been said, is both priest and poet. This is 
the essential feature of our country’s art ; it suits our national genius best; and it 
should indicate the lines along which our art should develop in order that the 
traditions of tranquillity and harmony and idealism may be maintained : it should 
not degenerate into those cubes and straight linos and smudges of paint which 
masquerade as the art of the future. 

Our music too, despite much discouragement, has never boon mute nor lost its 
special characteristics. Professor Tovey, a distinguished authority, speaks of European 
music prior to the fourteenth century frankly as beyond our powers of appreciation. 
In our country, however, the continuity is maintained. The Sama Veda is a remark¬ 
able specimen of the preservation unbroken of an almost pro-historic tradition, for 
its hymns are recited today in the temple of Martanda in Kashmir and in the 
schools of the South in the identical style of the Vodic singers of old. The enchanting 
strains of Krishna’s flute made the milk-maids forget themselves and their task in 
rapture. Most royal courts in Kalidasa’s day had a regular musicroom. 
Under the patronage of the Mughal Emperors music flourished exceedingly ; the 
Ain-e-Akbari mentions no fewer than thirty-six court musicians—singers, and players 
on musical instruments, both Hindus and Muslims,—for whether at Gwalior or 
Lucknow, Guirat or Malwa, music knew no distinction of race or creed. From this 
province of Bihar, the Nacharis “in the Terhut language, composed by Vidyapati, 
on the violence of the passion of love,” found their way, according to Abul Pazl, 
to Akbar’s Court. Then the religious reformers, Surdas, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, 
Dadu, Ramdas, Tukaram, Chandidas, gave a constant impetus to music. The intimate 
connextion between music and many of the other vital concerns of man is constantly 
emphasised by our poets and musicians. An Indian raga, it has been well observed, 
is a work of art in which the tune, the song, the picture the colours, the season, the 
hour and the virtues are blended together. 

But while asking you to be proud of Indian literature, Indian art, and 
Indian music, I do not for a moment suggest that we have reached the end 
of our achievements, that we are not capable of further experiment and innovation. 
Who can place a firait to our aspirations ? 

Those who have watched the uses to which scientific knowledge has in 
recent times been put are feeling alarmed, and the smouldering distrust of it 
comes once more to tne surface. The practical advantages for which it is valued— 
the convenience of a motor-car or a bus, the skill of the physician or the sufgeon, 
Ibe knowledge ol the inftnenco ol betedity, l\ie meaning oi dreams, anliseplic, h\m- 
making, the talkies, contraceptive, television, radio communication, stream-lined 
transport, air-conditioning, air-ship, and the many other momentous conjtribu- 
tions of science to the preservation, understanding and enrichment of human 
life—fade into insignificance when we recall the automatic pistol, the shell, the 
ppison-gas. The scientist appears to be still an intellectual all-in-all^who allows 
his gifts to be misused. Doe recalls the statement of Leonardo da Vine! that a 
science is perfect in so far as it is mathematical. Eddington, a philosopher 
among scientists and a scientist among philosophers, assares us that the 
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materialistic scientist must presumably hold the belief that his wife is a rather 
elaborate differential equation. He says too that the universe is a thought in the 
mind of a Supreme Mathematician ; for all the pictures which science now draws 
of nature and which alone seem capable of according with observational fact, are 
mathematical pictures. All this suggests a purely material, a purely intellectual, 
a laboratory attitude. One star, said St. Paul, differeth from another star, and 
the man of science is the last person to think of his own work as the one road 
leading to the light. Knowledge is inexhaustible and we can never know all. 
Tbis should encourage a mood not of despair but rather of exaltation. There are 
always fresh realms to e:u)Iore, now worlds to conquer, and the baths of all the 
western stars to discover. The conflict between science and faith is in reality no 
conflict. Eminent scientists speak of their own work as having been conceived in 
a slate akin to what the mystics call ‘ecstasy*. Einstein, speaking of Max Planck, 
says : “The emotional condition which renders possible such achievements is like 
that of the religious devotee or the lover ; the daily striving is dictated by no 
principle or programme, but arises from an immediate personal need.” Similarly, 

Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of insight as being possible through faith. And what is it 
that the scientist finds, whether in moments of inspiration or through hours of 
weary toil ? What is the vision of the Truth as he sees it ? Spinoza said that a 
triangle, if only it had the power of speech, would say that the God is 
eminently triangular, and a circle would say that Divine Nature is eminently 
circular. What docs the scientist say V .judging from the utterances of the 
most thoughtful contemporary scientists one is gratified to discover that they 
join religion in holding up before hum-inity a transcendental ideal. They do not 
consider scientific research to be merely a useful adjunct to the army, the 
factory, or the hospital. Ptolemy, the Alexandrine astronomer, said that if but a 
moment he gaz(d up to the night’s starry domain of heaven, he stood no longer on 
earth ; he touched the Creator, and his lively spirit drank immortality. Einstein 
writes: “It is euough for me to contemplate the mystery of conscious life 
perpetuating itself through all eternity—to reflect upon the marvellous structure of 
the Universe which we can dimly perceive, and to try humblv to comprehend even 
an irifiaitcsimal part of the intelligence manifested in nature.’’ Sir .f. A, Thomson 
says : “If we enquire into the beginning of what used to be called Matter and 
Energy, what can we do but echo St. .lohn’s words : “In the beginning was Mind, 
and the Mind was with God ; and the Mind was God ; and without it there was 
not anything made. ’ Science is on the right track ; already it has proved that 
space by itself and time by itself are mere shadows ; already it endeavours to get 
to the source of the pre-established harmony of the universe ; already it declares 
in no uncertain terms that the one Reality which gives meaning to existence is 
thi belief that the Universe is ruled by Mind, whether the Mind of a Mathematician 
or of an Artist or of a Poet, or all of them. As Whitehead says, “Philosophy 
begins in wonder. And, at the end, when philosophic thought has done its best, 

the wonder remains. There have been added, however, some grasp of the immensity 
of things, some purification of emotion by understanaing.” 

Is this tantamount to saying that the scientific vision is identical with 

religious vision ? In the last analysis art, music, literature, science, religion, 
all alike impress upon us the truth that man must erect himself above himself, 
that God bath made man upright, that evolution, ascent, aspiration, onward march, 
is man’s destiny and privilege, yesterday, and today, and forever. It is not 
without much fear that I speak of religion. The delirious riot of religion 
engenders so much falsehood. Professional preachers produce so often the 
impression that religion is to be chiefly prized as an excuse for making 
others unhappy. It is confused so constantly with dogma and subtle speculative 
opinions. In our own country religion seems to stand for bigotry, fanaticism, 
intolerance, cant and formalism ; we have a god who abhors music, and a god 
whom music alone can please. Religion includes with us the script in which we 

write and the words which we utter. It may be said of our pious men, as a 

character in one of Strindberg’s plays says to a sanctimonious nurse: 

“You no sooner speak of God and love than your voice becomes hard and your 
eyes fill with hate.” Little do they realise, those who grate on their scrannel pipes 
of wretched straw their lean and flashy songs, what disservice they do. Love and 
charity are the two gifts of every true religion, love of earthly things for the sake 
of the absolute loveliness, love of fair conduct, love of fair principles, love of 
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sbsolute beauty; charity towardis all, yeS, even towards those who injure you. All 
religions agree in tolling us that God intended man to use and enjoy the world 
and its goods. 

Jiwannara hhadra shatani pashyati. Eti jiwantamanando naram varsha 
shatadappi ; Rejoice ; oven as the morning stars sing together. Renunciation, sack¬ 
cloth and ashes are not necessary. The Upanishada say : “Neither neglect your 
wordly welfare.” Religion helps to realise the nature of the soul, of which the Gita 
says that it is not born, nor does it die, nor is it a thing that comes into being 
once, and, passing away, will never come into being again. It is unborn, ancient, 
sempiternal ; it is not slain with the slaying of the body. Religion teaches us to aspire 
to a certain level of moral excellence ; it points to a certain level of conduct below 
which we dread to fall. It sweetens to-day and fills our days with fragrance. All 
the quiet of thought and all the passion of dream unite to bring to us the conviction 
that we cannot stir a flower without troubling of a star. Both the measurable and 
mortal and the immeasurable and immortal parts of life are nourished by religion. 

You, to whom these words are addressed, are in the springtide of life. You have 
the idealism of youth, its generous impulses, its freedom from suspicion, its capacity 
for service. You have tlie will to remould the world. You have frequently been advised, 
J believe, to “live labourious days.*’ Disciplined life, strenuous life, arduous life—these, 
T believe, have often been held up as your ideal. The message I wish to leave behind 
is that of the Joyous Life. 

Partriotism takes us out of the narrow groove of self ; art that nurses the uncon¬ 
querable hope; philosophy that makes one see all creatuies in oneself and oneself in 
all creatures ; literature tliat enlarges our interests and extends our sympathies and 
removes all barriers of time and space and concerns itself with what has been and 
may be again ; music untwisting all the chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony ; 
science that sets no limits to its achievements ; religion that brings the glory of all 
glories—are all the needful preludes of the drama in which men play a part—all add 
to man’s stature and keep him erect and elevate him, and make him approximate 
nearer to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 

It should not have been necessary for me to speak at such length on these twice- 
told themes to you who have for a few years stood upon equal ground, where there 
was distinction to be achieved by all who were capable, wliore you have been seekers 
after knowledge, part of a corporation formed, “for the spiritual advantage of mem¬ 
bers.” But it is not possible in the modern ago for even University men to dwell 
exclusively in the studious cloister’s pale. The sound of rancour and strife disturbs the 
harmony of your life, oven within the sheltered walls of your Colleges. But yet bo 
thankful for the time thus spent. Who can estimate the value of the 

atmosphere, the aroma that clings round hallowed traditions, the pride of member¬ 
ship of a place where tire giants of a bygone generation lived 

and moved, the benches on which they sat, the trees under which they rested, the 
playgrounds on which they displayed their skill and strength, the halls that echoed 
with their oratorical periods, the schools where they won their hard-earned academic 
laurels ? Here too you learn to carve out your own future in the light of the know¬ 
ledge and wisdom you have acquired. What you greatly think you nobly dare. Be 
proud of your College and your University and grateful f(Tr that gracious influence 

which is forever a part of your character. It has made your life richer and fuller ; 

it has fired your imagination and vivified the faith that is in you. It expects that, 

as far as in you lies, you will be pure and clean, that you will use the light of 

learning to uplift and Help those who need to be taken out of the darkness of 
ignorance. Ahead of you may be days that will call for the highest endeavours, 
the noblest services, the greatest sacrifices of which you may be capable. Be 
worthy of the future. Face it with courage, with zest, in a spirit of adventure, 
and when the time comes for you to leave the soenoe of your labours, may it bo 
said of you, “Here Indian Honour keeps her chosen shrine 1’’ 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered extempore by Mrs. Samjini 
Naidu at the annual Convocation of the Andhra University held at Vizagapatam 

on the lit. December 1938 
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When my old friend most indiscreetly, I mean the Vice-Chancellor, asked me to 
deliver the Convocation Address on this occasionj I thought that he was stretching 
his friendship a little too far (laughter) because it is usual to have learned gentlemen 
who have earned and not borrowed their robes like me (laughter) to come prepared 
with long speeches well printed and nicely bound and stand up to read those 
time-honoured pages of advice to young men going out into the world. I not being 
in the technical sense of the word even educated can only speak as nature prompts 
me to the utter confusion of the poor journalists, who get nervous breakdown every 
time I speak. I propose to be unconventional to-day and not give good advice to 
young men or women. I propose to say a few words to those of you for whom 
to-day is a day both of liberation and of bondage—liberation froin the eye of your 
masters, from your Pro-Ohancellor or Vice-Chancellor, the principals of all the 
Colleges and every uncomfortable gentlemen with authority to take you to task on 
every possible and impossible occasion, and it is a day of bondage for you because it 
is the beginning of your responsibility. 

My old friend, the great and famous poet, Yeats, called a book of his Eesponsi^ 
bilities. I asked him why he had called his book of poems Responsibilities. Res- 

g onslbilities seem to be so far removed from the poet’s usual temperament and life. 

[e said : “Do you not remember what Leonardo da Vinci said, ‘In dreams begin our 
responsibility,’ and you, who through all these student years have dreamed and seen 
the vision of the future—who to-day have been authorised, have received sanction to 
enter upon the threshold of your dreams, you dreamers, you have entered upon your 
responsibilities. For now you must bear testimony to the sincerity of the long period 
of dreaming and prove the worth of your youth, your abilities, your ambition, your 
dedication to the great issues involved. 

I am naturally and sufficiently interested in Medical College. I have been a 
patient all my life and have had to consult doctors. I have for myself three or four 
doctors in my family, a husband, a son, a brother-in-law and if 1 will have, a grand¬ 
son also possibly. 1 ask you, the medical men, the physicians, the surgeons, the 
healers and restorers of health, and hope of humanity, have you realised, as 1 am 
bound to realise after going down the length and breadth of this country, the wastage 
of human life for lack of organised medical help in those remote villages, where men 
with degrees and gowns do not like to go, but where death and disease are as com¬ 
mon as in the largest cities V Have you realised the suffering of the little children 
with their diseases , eating into the vitals of their childhood and making them unfit 
for the service of the country ? To you, therefore, belongs the great mission not only 
to redeem the sick bodies from pain, but also to prevent the wastage of life, happen¬ 
ing in the villages of our country. 

Those of you, who are taking your teaching degree, degree in education, bachelor^ 
in education, are going to be the sculptors of destiny. Are yoU going to take that 
malleable and pliable material of tho mind and spirit and life of little children, create 
and mould it into the image of truth, of courage, of sacrifice, and of renunciation 
and achieve the freedom or just put into them those worn-out conventional moulds in 
which teachers, ill-paid and indifferent, have mechanically moulded the lives of little 
children, saying they will go out every year, they will join the unemployed, or they 
will become professors when the Vice-Chancellor creates some jirofessorship or go 
into a Indian State, the last refuge of all the unemployed. No. You are going to 
take the minds of yonth, of children, of men and women, to create images, living 
breathing images, out of them. You will teach them not merely things that all printed 
texts give, but the meaning of life, tho purpose of life, for life must be freed from fear, 
for fear has been the foundation of all our bondage—fear of truth, fear of freedom, fear 
of reform, fear of progress, fear of what yesterday may say, because to-day we-hiive 
bigger and bigger dreams than yesterday ever knew. Therefore, you will lead the 
sacred task of creating that image in them. No matter how dear yesterday may be, 
yesterday is yesterday fn the museum of our memories. To-morrow is our destiny 
and the destiny of our children. 

And you, who have taken your diploma in Science—only this morning I 
walked round the blocks where are the scientific exhibits. It made me 
very happy, if made me realise that at list we have understood that science is not a 
something to be kept in a glass case labelled as ^'Science/*' But Science is to be tho 
living day-to-day dynamio creative gift of knowledge to life, for service to humanity. 
I saw with great delight to-day the vaiious experiments that are going on in the- 
Chemistry block. I saw the experiments going on in the Physical Science blookl' 
Coining down as you might oall it from tne intellectual horizon to the Tbohnology 
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Department I saw the daily things of life being prepared, being refined, going from 
stage to stage of betterment acquired in your laboratories thereby giving broadcast 
for the better daily services of our people. Vitamins were being analysed. Everybody’s 
need was being catered for. 

And this University is only 12 years old—just passed the half-ticket class in 
railways—and yet because of its spirit of youth it has marked out for itself new 
moulds of educational progress not grown rheumatic with golden jubilees, is yet in 
able health, full of life, very energetic, very agile^ very eager to go forward. And if 
Government which has sometimes been praised faintly, often been blamed vigorously 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s speech, has not immediately conceded all those standard 
demands that you make upon it, I do not think it is a matter of great discourage¬ 
ment. Government have been such, even the Governments that 1 helped to make. 
What is the use of a Government unless you can abuse it ? You go on making 
your demands, your demands will fulfill themselves, because the very intensity of a 
desire brings creative force to fulfill those desires. Your Natural Science College will 
be here before you know that vou have started making the demand. Your Technology 
courses that you want will fulfil themselves. Money will come from all sources, 
though, of course, a man like your Pro-Chancellor is not born twice in one 
generation, and certainly not in the same province. Lot us hope that his superb 
example will encourage every man though not so gifted in learning, in generosity, of 
neighbouring provinces. I will not call it acts of generosity on the part of any 
individual who gives gifts to seats of learning. I believe that it is no more than a 
life-long duty that humanity owes to scats of learning. 

It is said that Universities are luxuries. It is not definitely said so but the 
feeling is like that I want very much to impress upon you and on all outside this 
pandal that seats of learning are the sanctuaries of our life. The seats of learning 
should be to us in this day of our struggle the very fountain source from which 
wo draw inspiration, manifold and co-ordinated to the service of progress, whether 
intellectual, economic, political or spiritual. Therefore let no man among you decry 
that the University is imperfect. You have ideals. But for the ideals of a handful 
of men of the last generation, men who loved the soil of Andhradesa, men in whoso 
bones aud blood were all the great memories of King Krishnadevaraya, but for all 
the poets whose songs are the springs of tho cultuio of Andhradesa—this University 
will not be celebrating its twelfth anniversary. 

When dreams are not mere idle day-dreaming, when dreams are in form with the 
creative faculty of faith and passion, chen dreams can take shape, colour and sound. 
Men dream that tho genius of tho Andhra people should find its own particular and 
special expression. Each race, each country, has its own particular thing to ofl’er, 
that makes the music aud harmony of its national characteristics. Every country 
has one key-note. 

You of the Andhra country have, as I can see, as I can apprise, from tho contri¬ 
bution that tho Andhra country made when the call came for sacrifice in the 
national cause, that great quality of devotion. Tho Maharashtra is a virile race. 
Tho Diavidadesa has intellectual agnosticism, intellectual doubt and analysis. 
Chaitanya of Bengal was full of mysticism, full of devotion ; full of ecstacy was that 
land of Rarnakrishna on tho banks of the Ganges. The gqnius of the Punjab is 
“Jong live my danda.” They make the contribution of courage to the country. They 
are men who know how to die when the order comes to them to die. 

You have something of the mystic quality of Bengal, no doubt, but with it you 
have also something mote practical than my ancestral home possessed in its soil. 
You are a compromise between the Diavidadesa and the Vaugadesa. So you have 
the faculty of dreaming and the faculty of doing. So the two faculties become 
synonymous in your case. Don’t dream and say “My neighbouring province will do”. 

It will undo what you dream. If you dream, and your dream is so true that it can¬ 
not help fulfilling itself, y«ur will will make this province a thing definitely 
beautiful. 

The genius of India has been the genius that places the scholar above the in¬ 
signia of royalty. Wars, generals, and battles will go with the tradition of blood¬ 
shed into the limbo of forgotten things. But men who shape the thought of the 
world, who take the knowledge of science to the ends of life ; men who take the 
knowledge of healing and restoring to the suffering and bring those who sit in dark¬ 
ness into the light of learning and education ; men who take the poverty of ihe 
people and by their knowledge enrich the soil of the Motherland bringing harvest 
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that goes from generation to generation—these are the men that the world remember. 
These are the men that 1 demand you shall become. 

Addressing the lady graduates, Mrs. Saroiini Naidu said 

To-day the women or India are united, not begging for education, not begging for 
concession or favours. To-day the responsibility of the woman is very great and 
grave indeed. They have returned to the path of consciousness from which they 
had gone. You read everywhere of the conferences women are holding. In Delhi 
on the 28th of December women representatives of every State, from the villages, 
from the richest to the poorest in the land, will gather. They do not gather as 
suppliants asking for favour, but they do come to ask for their rights. The other 
day I read of a speech made by the Princess Niloufar of Hyderabad presiding over 
a Branch Conference of womon. Mark the resolution that the women of the so- 
called backward Hyderabad State passed. What did they want ? Economic indepen¬ 
dence ; the right to serve in every capacity within the State ; that the industries of 
the country might be fostered and women might bo the promoters, protectors anti 
missionaries of that great gospel of Swadeshi. 

No rnatter whatever conflict might bo raging between communities, the women of 
India will stand united as peace-makers. Storms may rage and when they abate, the 
lighthouse stands shedding its light. This is the mission of womanhood, whether 
women take diplomas or learn from life. I charge you to be pioneers of that great 
ideal of national unity. Provincial jealousies are ievitable in the struggle for power 
and deep communal mistrust is inevitable. But it is your duty as peace-makers, 
preserveis of life and civilisation, to so order your homes and the minds of your 
little children that these dreadful age-long feuds cease because you have kindled 
so great a flame that what is evil must die and what is good must live and your 
hands shall pour out the living waters of fellowship between community and commu¬ 
nity. I am one of those dreamers whose dreams come true in their own life-time. 
If your dream is sincere, that dream will realise itself before your eyes. 

We read every day about the breaking up of civilisation. The nations to which 
we looked for inspirations have not only lost inspiration but humanity. We see in 
the twentieth century that terrible example of power being used for brutish purposes 
and for crushing weaker peoples. We see how the lust for power is immune to 
the cry of those who say ‘we depended upon your honour and friendship and 
culture, but you have betrayed us.’ 

What is the lesson that you and I have to learn of this breakdown of civilisation 
in Europe? Are we going to tread the same pat h in India? Are the stronger 
communities going to crush tho minorities ? Are we to claim that bocaiiso we are 

educated and twice born, we are the masters and lords of India’s destiny? Is that 

going to be our programme ? Our knowledge and inspiration should not be for 
destruction of the world but should bo a gift of creation, redemption, salvation and 
protection. For that wo must stand united. So long as we in India remain dis¬ 
united, Andhradosa and this University will have no place in tho bigger life of this 

world. Be true apostles of that great gospel that we do not live for ourselves. Wo 
cannot afford merely to be Indians. Wo cannot afford to have a narrow dohnitiou 
of Swadeshi. My definition of Swadeshi, of patriotism, of nationalism—all these 
words that are so glibly used by men and womon, in season and out of season- 
have an unconventional meaning. My definition of Swadeshi is that 1 shall make on 
behalf of my people a contribution to the intellectual treasure, and of all knowledge 
that comes from the four quarters of the earth. In accordance with India’s tradition 
knowledge shall be universal, not merely of a race with geographical boundaries or 
tongues, but a synthesis of human experience, knowledge procured after long 
centuries of human travail and toil. Whether my knowledge springs from the soil 
of this Mathru Bhumi or elsewhere, my knowledge becomes culture, culture be¬ 
comes life, and life becomes service. 

What is patriotism ? What is that evil thing called patriotism ? In the name of 

E atriotism civilisation is buried. “My country must have power,” “My country must 
ave colonies.” “My country must shift its frontiers. Therefore what matters it 
should others die ?” Is this patriotism ? Patriotism in the phrase of Shakespeare is 
the parlous state” of a country. That kind of patriotism is not enough—what we 
want is that we shall make our country a unit of the great international issues of 
life. Therefore, we cannot be narrow-minded in our nationalism. Our patriotism shall 
be no more than the narrow channel through which we pass on to the ocean of inter¬ 
national fellowship. Our nationalism shall be no more than the temporary phase of oar 

ei 
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activities that tries to consolidate, that tides to co-ordinate, that tries to achieve the 
great liberation of a united people, not for the purpose of gloating over a national 
victory but in unity and pride saying that now we are fit and eQcal to take our part 
in the great international fellowship for the peace of the world. This is message to 
you, young graduates, the message of reconstruction, of international fellowship and 
service to Humanity without discrimination of caste, colour, creed or kind. This is 
the destiny of youth, whether in the Andhradesa, in Soviet Russia. England, 
Scandinavia, under Mussolini or Hitler. Youth is youth and it can bo served when 
it is content to serve the world. 


The Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from tho address delivered by The Hon’ble Nawab 
Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur {Mir Saniiullah Beg) at tho annual Convocation of tho 
Muslim University, Aligarh, held on the 3rd. December 1938 :— 

Tho whole subject of tho Educational system prevailing in India is as it it 
were in the melting pot, and of all tho forces which are going to mould its 
future shape, the force of the question of tho medium of instruction strikes 
mo as one of the strongest ones. As time goes on, now aspects of this question 
present themselves which simply add to its importance ; and lest my omission 
to mention tiiom may be construed as minimizing their value, I tliought it proper 
to give first position to this question of first importance In my address to-day. As 
you kuow, the most distinctive feature of the Osmania University with which I 

have been so closely associated is that instruction in every branch of knowledge 
—arts, law, science, raoJiciuo, mathematics etc.,—is imparted through Urdu, English 
being a compulsory second language. All tho same, this does not affect its 

determination to keep the standard of knowledge as high as may be found in 

any University of British India. The question of the medium of instruction is 
however no longer a question only for the Osmania University. It is an All India 
question now and has acquired the position of a pivot on which turns the whole 
programme of our national education in the future. 

As you know, sooner or later India must have a Federation in one form or 
another consisting of autonomous units. If so, to transact the business of Federation 
and to carry its voice to millions of those who.so votes will eventually bo 

determining its policy from day to day, a language which may be common to all 
the units of Federation must be decided upon now. Tho language of Federation 
cannot go on changing from province to province. To unify so many provinces 
and states into a Fedoratiou, a common platform must bo created and for such a 
platform, a common language is a nece.ssaiy condition. For this purpose is it 
necessary to travel beyond India ? Fiistly it Is not practical to make, within a 
reasonable distance of time, a language like English the lingua franca for a popula¬ 
tion about whom it is said that it will swell into forty oiio croies of souls by the 
census of 1941. fcecondiy it is a question of national prestige and honour. A 
nation can never rise to its full lieight without a national language. How long can 
it bear the humiliation of being looked down as a country which possesses no 

language that can boar the weight either of University Education or of transacting 

its own government business. How degenerating is tho effect on the growth of 
national life by thinking and doing everytliing in the Janguage of another country. 
Language is after all the vehicle of thoughts. The national thoughts and traditions 
of England are separated from those of India by a distance of five thousand 

miles. How can the English language keep alive those Indian thoughts and 
traditions which constitute our culture and which are part of our national heritage V 
buch an object can be served only by a language of our own people. I felt 
humiliated when once a Japanese on board ship who had no idea of the sur¬ 
roundings and circumstances under which wo received our education, expressed 
his surprise to me on seeing that even amongst ourselves, we talked oftener 
in English than in our own mother tongue. A sensitive India will never remain 
satisfied with this humiliating position. Switzerland is divided into several 

cantons or piovinces in each of which a different language is usually spoken 

according to its proximity to other countries such as France, Italy or Germany, 
yet it did not have to travel beyond its boundaries to find a common language 
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for its federal purposes. lu Russia, there are about twenty-nine nationalities, but 
all have to learn a common Russian language. Thirdly, the question of medium of 
instruction is an economic problem. If the adoption of an Indian language as the 
medium of instruction can save the time and labour of even one year out of the 
period allotted for school and collegiate education in the life of a student, then 
imagine the total value of the additional earning of crores of people In one year 
on account of this saving of human energy and time. These are the days of 
competition. I believe one of the secrets of our success will be to economize all 
round in our time and energy either in the field of education through easier 
methods of imparting knowledge or in the field of industry through machines. 
Then mark the difference between the prices of books written in a language like 
Hindustani and of those written In English. All this means an enormous saving 
to the country and placing so many facilities in the way of those poor students whoso 
education is handicapped for want of ability to purchase expensive books. Fourthly 
much of the Indian intellect which could flow towards authorship is at present lying 
dormant. To adopt an Indian language as the medium of instruction will bo a great 
incentive to the intellectual class to write books which they cannot so easily do in 
a foioigu language. The controversy about the medium of instruction is as old as 
18.10, and arose between Anglicists and Orientalists, soon after Lord Macaulay 
wrote his famous minute on the Educational policy of India and made English the 
chief medium of instructiou. Treveleyan in his “Education in India” writes that as 
a result: of this policy the demand for English books in those days rose so high 
that -fiipwards of 31,000 English books were sold by the School Book Society in the 
course of two years while the Education Committee did not dispose of Arabic and 
Sanskrit volumes enough in three years to pay the expense of keeping them for two 
months, to say nothing of printing expenses.” Since then, much water has flowed 
under the bridges but I believe that the position of books written in vernaculars 
has not much improved. If Indian authors and thinkers attempt to write in English, 
in the majority of Ga.ses, the language is so poor that it is not readable. If they 
wiite in the vernacular, there is no demand for the medium of instruction of the 
intellectual class having been in Buglish, they have not sufficient interest loft for 
vernaculars. How long cau this state of affairs be allowed to continue ? I think 
that the sum total of the moral and economic forces working to-day behind the 
question of the adoption of a common Indian language for a federated India is too 
strong to be resisted now. 

It being established that a language born in India alone deserves the position of 
a common language in India, there remains the question of selection. In this com¬ 
pel ition between Indian dialects, I think Hindustani has a strong case on its merits. 
Before I proceed further, I must make clear what I mean by the words 
Tlmdustrni^ ‘Urdu’ and ‘Hindi’ about which so much controversy is going on. As 
a result of a compact between Muslims and Hindus, there was gradually born in 
this countrv more than four centuries ago a language called Hindustani which drew 
most liberally upon all the languages then spoken or known in India—Sanskrit, 
llliasa, Persian, Arabic etc. Both Delhi in the North and the Deccan in the South 
claim it as their child. In any case, it found a congenial climate at Delhi where 
every Indian community was represented in the King’s Court and army and 
where it began growing by leaps and bounds. It came to be spoken largely in 
Northern India. The same language when written in persian characters is called 
Urdu, and when written in Nagari characters, Hindi. It is quite natural that words 
of Persian and Arabic origin came to predominate in Urdu while those of Sanskrit 
and Bhasa predominated in Hindi. But the same verbs, pronouns, and many nouns 
remained as the common foundation. Thus Hindustani is a language spoken gener¬ 
ally in the North where it appears sometimes in the garb of Urdu and sometimes 
in that of Hindi. Yow will thus see that the very cause of its birth was a desire to 
have a common language for India. Even to-day if we sit down to form a common 
language for a federated people, we cannot imagine a better solution than to evolve 
a language which is a mixture of all the languages spoken by those who form the 
units of Federation. This condition is fulfilled 1^ Hindustani—a mixture of several 
Indian languages. It is called Urdu because in Persian Urdu means a camp where 
people of all nationalities can meet. Hindustani is not the language of any Islaipic 
country. I have travelled from the northernmost corner of India and I found that 
1 could find my way through in every part of my country with my knowledge of 
HinduBtani. More than twenty two years ago, when I moved a resolution in the 
oenate of the Allahabad University to recognize the language of the United Pro- 
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vincee as ono of the optional second langaap^es in the Uoircrsity Education, the 
official bloc from the Director of Public fustructiori down to the Inspector of 
Schools opposed it on the |j:round that my province had no mother-tongue, that 
there was such a great divergence in the different dialects spoken in different dis¬ 
tricts, (hat no one language could be designed as the language of the province. 
When 1 said in reply that the differences between the English of Wales and that of 
London would be no ground for Oxford & Cambridge Universities to hold that English 
was not the language of England, I found myself cryiug in the wilderness. To-day it is 
no longer a question of the U. P. Cabinet sitting to evolve a scheme for making 
Hindustani the chief raodiiim of instruction in U. P. Schools, but the Hon’ble Mr. 
Kajagopalachariar, the Premier of Madras, is preaching that flindustani—the admitted 
language of Northern India—would best serve the purposes of a common language 
even for the people of Southern India. Look at Wardha espousing the cause of the 
language of Delhi and Lucknow and members of the Bombay Legislative Council 
asking for permission to move resolutions in Hindustani. Jn this matter Mahatma 
Gandhi is justly entitled to our gratitude. However, it does not mean that we 
should necessarily have a Hindustani savouring of Persiau and Arabic. I am think¬ 
ing of a Hindustani formed by the force of circumstances existing in India today. 
Every language in this world is daily undergoing a process or change and evolution, 
however imperceptible it may be. A language is not born in a day. It is the net 
result of social and political conditions prevailing in a country which goes on 
changing. Just as the form and appeal ance of a grown-up man become for all 
practical purposes, different from what they were in his childhood, so does a language 
change its form with its growth. Old English is unintelligible to the present generation 
of Englishmen. Present-day Persian is different from the ancient foim. I)ec(;ani 
Urdu of a hundred years ago is different from the present Urdu. Even Delhi Urdu 
is slightly different from its neighbouring Lucknow Urdu. The outward form of a 
spoken language will ever differ from society to society, and much more so from 
])rovince to province. To express the idea of “coming”, the etiquette and culture of 
one society may permit the use of ‘tashrif’ whereas another society may find it 
simpler to express the same idea with the woid ‘ana’. These considerations should 
not deter us as Indians from accepting Hindustani as a foundation on wliich to build 
a common language. It may be that the Hindustani spoken hundred years hence may 
gradually assume a garb fitting in closely with the then fiody politic of India. For 
those reasons, 1 believe that for the purposes of a common language in India, 
Hindustani has a stronger case on its merits than any other current Indian dialect. 

If for the punjoses of Fedeiatiou, a common language for India is indispensable 
and the case of Hindustani is stiong enough on merits as shown above, then it seems 
to me that as far as this University is concerned, it should immediately make Urdu 
its medium of instruction especially when it happens to be the mother tongue of this 
Province. Those who would wait till it grows richer are sadly mistaken and argue in 
a circle. It will remain poor as long as the Universities make no use of it in teach¬ 
ing all branches of knowledge. As shown above, a century has passed away without 
any appreciable advance of vernaculars because our Universities did not recognize 
them. On the other hand, the results of the experiment tried at Hyderabad have 
boon very eueouraging. Twenty years ago when Mr. N. A. Hydari^ now The Rt. 
Ilon’ble Sir Akber Hydari, attempted to mako Urdu as thp chief medium of instruc¬ 
tion in the Osmaniu University, people wore found who entertained doubts as to the 
feasibility of the scheme. Even Sir Ross Masood, the then Director of Public 
Instruction of Hyderabad State had his own doubts in the beginning, but had to 
change his views latet on. The experience of the last 20 years has proved its success 
beyond the expectations of even those who staitod it. The Osmania University was 
burn with an Urdu spoon in its mouth. It has been fed and nourished with this 
spoon till it has now reached the age of 20 years. This language agreed wonderfully 
well with its constitution and growth. Xo-day its degrees stand recognized by 
Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities. Members of the Medical Board of 
England personally tested the efficiency of the instruction in medicine, imparted 
through Urdu and wore so satisfied that they recommended its recognition. Dr. 
Cecil Wakely is one of the most eminent doctors and authors of England whoso 
works in the science of medicine are, 1 arn told, prescribed for the examination of 
University degrees in Medical Colleges of England. He remarked that it was a move 
in the right direction and full of great potentialities for the future. Other great 
Scientists and Educationists not only of Europe but of America have visited it aird 
put the hall mark of their approbation on its success. If our professor of Zoolozy 
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Dr. B. K. Dass, D. Sc. (London) was invited by the President of the international 
Zoological Congress of the world held at Lisbon in 1935 and his research works 
were declared by them as of the "‘highest order” ; Mr. n. R. Sherwani, our professor 
in History was invited by the International Congress of Historians held in 1938 and 
his researches in his line were equally treated as of the highest order. Dr. O. R. 
Reddy, the Vice Chancellor of Andhra University when delivering his Osmania 
University Convocation Address remarked that “Osmania University bids fair to 
become in a much shorter time than perhaps people anticipate, one of the great 
centres of learning and research in our country.” He proceeded to say that the 
"‘Osmania University had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system 
of University Education in which not merely Hyderabad but the entire country could 
legitimately pride.” Our graduates are free from that inferiority complex which 
follows learning everything in a foreign language. Having served long as a Dean of 
the Faculty of Law in this University and acted as an examiner of LLB. students 
both of the Osmania and Allahabad Universities, I possess sufficient knowledge as to 
the comparative merits of both, and can state with confidence that as far as the 
grasp of legal principles and the training of the legal mind is concerned, the former 
are in no way inferior to the latter. It should be borne in mind that the curriculum 
of both is almost the same, the only difference being that the former are saved from 
the mental strain caused by cramming a foreign language and possess the facility of 
expressing their ideas more easily in their mother tongue. The ISub-Committee 
appointed by the Agra University to advice its Executive Council on the point is, 
in my opinion, not right in saying that Hindustani cannot immediately be adopted as 
the medium of instruction in Law. The example of Osmania University 
disproves it. In this matter, 1 agree with Prof. A. P. Dube, head of the 
Law Department of the Allahabad University who, 1 believe, holds a contrary 
opinion. I understand the Government of tho United Provinces has already 
got an authorized translation into Urdu of every Legislative enactment 
in force in that Province. The Osmania University has translated all law books 
prescribed for L. L. B. Examination into Urdu. A graduate in law of tho Osmania 
University who has read his jurisprudence, law of torts or contract etc, through 
translations in Urdu may not probably fallow as much command over the legal 
phraseology of English language as a graduate-in-law of tho Agra University, but 
I think that mentally tho former is in no way infeiior, if not superior, to the latter. 
Tl'.is reminds mo of the sarcastic remarks which an English paper once made on 
some gross grammatical mistakes in punctuation etc. which M. Clemenceau—the 
late ex-Presideut of France—made in his English composition. If I can create 
the brains of M. Clemenceau in my Indian students, T do not mind even if they 
make mistakes grosser than those of which this French Statesman was said to be 
guilty It is a question of balance of advantage only. Wo should look to real worth 
and merits. In the case of tho Osmania University the staunch pessimists of yester¬ 
day are strong optimists of to-day, and I believe that if you adopt the same 
system of instruction, your strong pessimists of to-day will become staunch optimists 
of to-monow. 1 should not bo surprised if even the Senate of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity which at one time ridiculed my resolution ou the question of making Hindu¬ 
stani as one of the optional subjects may be forced by circumstances to make it a 
medium of instruction. It is only a question of time. Even as light follows the 
sun, so would the status and positiou of the mother tongue of a people follow a 
Government by the people who have full control over their educational policy. In 
this Province, the founders of M. A. O College at Aligarh were the first to conceive 
the idea of a people’s University organized and run mainly by the people and it will 
be in the filaess of things if their successors should be the first to set the ball 
rolling by making Uidu as the medium of University Education. 

A University has three main function to perform—to preserve knowledge, to add 
to preserved knowledge, and at last to use that accumulated store of knowledge 
for the advancement and making of men. The last is tho end and the first two are 
means only. I will deal with the last, viz., the making of man which practically 
amounts to character building which is the crux of education. It is character which 
lowers man. It is character which raises man. To this subject, our Universities 
might well devote time and energy commensurate with its importance. I am afraid 
they concentrate their attention too much on examinations and the passess of 
^ America, there are Universities which do not 

hold degree examinations at all but merely certify the number of terms which a 
University student kept, with certain remarks as to his behaviour etc,, leaving it 
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to hie employer to judp;e for himself as to the merits of the student. This may be 
another extreme, but it shows what value some Universities attach to degree exa¬ 
minations. However the building of a man’s character remains the main function of 
a University. In the interests of character building alone of mankind I wish that 
there could be a Federatiou of (he world Universities collaborating and pooling to¬ 
gether their experiences after every five years so much so that while French 
and German guns might be sending their reverberating sounds against each other 
over Rhineland, their Universities might be found putting their heads together under 
the shadow of those very guns, attempting to solve the problems of character and 
trying to teach the true value of their acts of bombardment in the scheme of human 
life. Character is a thing which can be moulded. The future of humanity is bound 
up with knowledge of Truth and what Truth can bo of greater value than to know 
how to mould human character ? When such knowledge is acquired and character 
moulded accordingly, it is then that rays of peace may begin creeping into human 
life, and wars may be avoided not by preparations for war, but by the dissemination 
of true knowledge as how to mould men. To Universities may then belong the 
credit of achieving what pacts and treaties between Sovereigns could not so far 
achieve. However, if the Universities of India alone federate with this common 
object, their combined efforts may give greater stimulus to the unification of India 
than the Federation of Provinces into a Federal Government. Character, character 
and character is the crying need of the day. Even Congress has begun showing 
signs of weakness of character. Our Schools and Colleges are really mints for 
character moulding. A .lapancase once told me that when Japan wanted to prepare 
his country for war against America, students, before teaching started in Schools, 
were collected in a Hall and the master put the following question. Why are you 
being educated ? All the boys were expected to reply in chorus ‘To fight against 
America’ That is how Japan moulded the character of its men to suit our imme¬ 
diate purpose. Is there anything wrong, if wc, to suit our immediate purposes, 
collect our studcnls in the Siratchey Hall every day and ask them ‘Why 
are you being educated ?’ and our Muslim boys wore to reply in a 

chorus *To live a truthful life, to servo our mother country India and to 
love humanity regardless of caste and creed. Apparently, Western countries 
believe to-day in Force, and to achieve their objects they are running a 

regular race in armament. In creating this mentality their education is 

responsible. Hatred is inseparable from Force. Whereever there is the use of 

Force, hatrod rears up its head. Whereever there is hatred, the tendency to use 
tA)rce comes in. Therefore the w’hole ideology of the West today is of Force and 
Hatred. A son of India has apjieared on the scene and is pioachlug non-violence 
and love as the proiier mentality for human beings to cultivate. Ho is applying this 
philosophy of man to practical politics and is trying to achieve (ho freedom'of India 
through il. How far tliis experiment will succeed the future alone will prove. Hut 
one thing is certain. True love can kill hatred, but hatred cannot equally kill tru(3 
love, Love is certainly .stronger than hatred. And if tlioro is Love all over humanity 
there remains no occasion for the use of Force. Anyhow this son of India is true 
to the ideals of Eastern jdiilosophy. Universities can be the best custodians of 
national ideologies. The character of gradutes is moulded according to tho ideologies 
of their Universities. Anyhow, I want the slogan of the Muslim University to end 
with ‘Love of Humanity’ which can kill all hatred. I wi.sh'ali tho Indian Universities 
to give serious consideration to the question of character-building on national lines. 
1 think that the best way of forming character would be to create a sort of spiritual 
mentality in our boys. In Islamic literature, there is much material to form character. 
Man is a creature w'ho ts formed by imitation and who moulds himself according to 
acts that he learns or sees of other,*?. The whole of ‘Sahih Al Bukhari’ is full of 
thousands of traditions and sayings of our Prophet and incidents of his daily life 
which have a direct bearing on the formation of character. There is a wide field 
for selection. A complete code of morals can be made. The University is muslim 
and Islamic culture can be made the basis of the character of Muslim students. 
Good points of character are common to all religions. On those good points, we can 
all be cemented together. Religion is a ready made philosophy of man for all practical 
purposes. Apart from faith, religion is a greater Jiving force which can be utilized 
for the good of humanity. In giving religions to humanity tho East stands first. In 
the domain of religion, the West stands bowing before the East. Therefore in attempt¬ 
ing to form character through religion, we are simply true to our own East. Accor¬ 
ding to old Islamic practice tho education of a Muslim boy commenced with teaching 
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religious books. The present system does not leave time enough for suoh a beginning, 
la the death of his old system of education may lie an explanation for the general 
weakness of character that we observe in many of our educated men. Anyhow your 
University may try to implement what was left incomplete in the early stages of 
education. 

Again, it is life that makes character. A religious and spiritual life will greatly 
help the formation of character. If, in Cambridge University, attendance at Church 
service and the reading of a few verses from the Bible in the Dining Hall every 
day before taking lunch have been considered necessary for the formation of the 
character of its students, I do not see any reason why the saying of daily prayers 
or attendance at Friday sermons should not be enforced as strictly for Muslim student 
as attendance at regular classes. Of course, our Muslim Professors should be 
similarly tuned, otherwise they will never carry convictions to their pupils and the 
academic atmosphere will never be religious or spiritual. It should be a matter of 
University policy to which all should conform. Those who do not believe in it may 
be allowed to leave Muslim University and find some other congenial place. Such 
rules will, I believe, not only have the most salutary effect on the formation of the 
character of our students but also enhance the prestige and reputation of the Univer¬ 
sity to which Muslims of the best class will be attracted. For daily and Friday 
sermons preachers of the right type will have to be employed. Sermons should be in 
a language which can be understood by the audience. Even prayers in Arabic without 
knowing their meaning will have no effect on the formation of character. From that 
point of view, our teachers should bo broadminded enough. I happened to join a 
Christian College in the Intermediate Class. I had to attend sermons on the Bible for 
half an hour every day under College regulations. Rev. Mr. Mansel, the Principal of 
the College would take up some subject relating to general morals or rules of human 
conduct and carry his teachings to the very heart of his listeners. I must admit that 
some of his eioquent sermons left lasting impressions on my mind without shakio'j 
my belief iu Islam. A liberal-minded man he dealt with the subject in a most liberal 
spirit. His object was to make men of his students and not to convert them. I 
believe every religion has got sufficient material to form character on some common 
basis. If the chief function of a University is to make men, then, devoting half an 
hour every day in the Muslim University for forming the character of its students 
through lectures and sermons is not much. I do not suggest that no facilities for 
religious education exist in the Muslim University. Perhaps we have only to tighten 
the arrangements that do exist. These lectures and sermons may include not only 
religious teaching, but may cover a wide field of knowledge. Suppose we want to 
develop a spirit of religious toleration amongst the students of the Muslim University. 
The vhoie history of great Muslim Rulers can bo called to our aid. The Muslim 
conqueror of Palestine never touched sanctuaries of the Jews and hesitated even to 
say prayers on an open piece of ground which he considered was consecrated to 
another religion. Lot us come nearer home. In Hyderabad State if there are five 
thousand mosques, tliero exist twenty four thousand temples scattered all over the 
Dominions in the midst of the most populated areas of the Dominions. Their juxta¬ 
position speaks eloquently of the religious toleratiou of those who ruled over the 
Docoau in the past. If the Muslim ruler of Golcouda Fort built a mosque ou its top, 
he did not touch the temple close by, which exists up to the present day. If there 
are grants of laud and cash made by the Muslim rulers for tho support of Muslim 
religious institutions, similar grants of Jagirs and cash of the most liberal character 
were made by the same rulers to temples and Hindu institutions within tho Domi¬ 
nions. The current registers of the Revenue and the Accountant General’s Offices 
boar testimony to the same. The teachings of Islam would never permit the Jews of 
a country to be^ turned out bag and baggage of their homes, Therefore to teach 
religious toleration to your Muslim students, you have not to go to West for literature 
or seek the aid of any other religion. The history of India has yet to be written on 
proper lines. All the resources for forming character are lying before you. You 
have only to utilize them. There are other ways of encouragiog toleration. Friend¬ 
ships formed in student life are linked with the strongest ties. I know the Muslim 
University admits non-muslim students freely and for the sake of bringing Hindu and 
Muslim students still closer, it should make it a point lo reserve a certain percentage 
of seats specially for Hindu students. Oxford and Cambridge reserve a certain 
nnmber for students coming from India and the Colonies. Interchange of Professors 
between Universities is easy. 1 wonder whether interchange of a few students is 
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possible. A Federation of Indian Universities may make it possible. The special 
efforts will be repaid in the long run through the formation of character on national 
lines. 

Discipline is another phase of character. It affects the whole of our national life. You 
will seldom find our people forming a queue so readily as English people would do on 
occasions of large gatherings. Discipline forms a trait of their national character. Are 
oar Indian Universities giving sufficient time and attention to this trait of character 
among students ? The opinion of the Enquiry Committee which reported as to 
conditions prevailing in the Lucknow University is not very encouraging. The pro¬ 
ceedings of Students’ Conference at Bombay & Karachi show the direction in which 
the wind is blowing. Much depends upon those who are in charge of discipline. I 
was present in the Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh in 1894 when 
Sir Syed Ahmad was alive. The doors of the Stratchey Hall opened after an inter¬ 
val. The students tried to rush in pell moll. Sir 8yed came down fiom the dais, 
stood up before the disorderly crowd of boys and began weeping before them. The 
boys were stunned. Ho said he was weeping because he had no reply to give to 
their parents who had sent their sons to M.A.O. College to learn discipline. This 
heart to heart talk was sufficient to turn them into most orderly entrants to the 
Hall. There may be no such disciplinarian in Aligarh today who could weep over an 
act of indiscipline on the part of his pupils, but still he can do much by 
his own acts and sense of discipline. The doors of the Muslim University 
should be shut against those who are guilty of indiscipline. A few students 
well disciplined and with character will bring more credit to University than 
hundreds without discipline and character. As the premier of the U. P. remarked 
on one occasion, “strikes were unknown in our school days. They are 
characteristic of labouring classes and not of those who have com’o for learning 
and knowledge,” I hope our students will ever remain above this and show their 
Islamic character by strict obedience to rnles of di.scipline. The very conception of 
Islam is submission to lawful authority. If any soed.s of indiscipline are fonnd in 
Muslim University, I have no doubt that the authorities will woed them out, befort^ 
they spread their contagion. Again tko mania for taking active part in politics should 
never be allowed to creep into your ITniveisity. As an educationist once remarked 
students are like unhatchod chickens in an egg. At their ago their judgments ari' 
generally influenced by emotions and passions and cannot be called quite free. 
Students are diverted from their real business which is to acquire knowledge. 
They should not arrogate to tliemselves the position of Judges and lay down 
rules for the guidance of eldeis in political matters. Is is no use for the 
Congress President to bewail the conduct of tho studenls of the Kaj.'ihalii 
College when ho himself on another occasion did not object to students taking part 
in active politics. They may have a political subject for debate in the Union foi 

tho sake of education as it is done at Cambridge or Oxford. But the spirit should 

begin with debate and end with debate. It will not be to the interest of University 
also to create parties based on political view's within its precincts. Its atraospheru 
should remain pure and above politics. I would suggest that every student who 
joins the Muslim Uuiversity should bo asked to sign a pledge that ho will submit to 
rules of discipline and will not take active part in polihes. A breaoli of these rules 
should lead to expulsion. There might be a character roll for every student wh'oli 
would contain a correct record of all the activities in which ho takes part aad 
throws light on his University career. His employer may sometimes attach more 
importance to this claracter roll than to his University degree. This will have a 
salutary effect upon the general conduct of your students also. Let them carry a 
polish of Islamic culture with them, but their characters may be so modelled as to 
make them religious without bigotry and patriots without extremism to serve their 
community as a part of the whole, without being communal or harbouring hatreu to 
other communities. 

Now, a few words to those Graduate friends who will soon be parMng company 
with their Alma Mater. Having myself gone through a similar Convocation function 
of my own Alma Mater—the Allahabad University—I can easily step into your shoes 

and imagine the character of your mingled feelings of to-day—joy at your success in 

examination, sorrow for leaving old associations and friends, and fear of 
tho struggle of hfe lying ahead. As to the future, you must be prepared 
to fight the battle of life with all the force of that character which you 
have acquired here. You may not be treading a smooth path strewn 
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with roses, but may meet with many pitfalls, and ups and downs on your 
way to success. The world will judge you by those qualities of character which 
were not so much required in student life. Just as the success of a physician in 
life depends not so much upon his knowledge of the properties of medicines taught 
to him in his class room as upon his capacity to use them correctly in the cases 
of patients who approach him for treatment, so your success in life depend not 
so much upon the class or degree shown in the parchment handed over to you 
today as upon your possession of those qualities which go to make a practical man. 

In the course of the struggle lying ahead, the surroundings under which 
you were brought up at homo, the education which you received in your school 
and the part which this University played in moulding your character will all be 
on trial. You will be tested not so much by that you have been storing in your 

brain for examination purposes but by what you assimilated in your character from 

the education you received so far. However there is one rule of conduct which 
can carry you safely through, and will throw much credit ou your home, on your 

school as well as on your Alma Mator, It is this. Make ‘Truth’ your guiding prin¬ 

ciple. 1 use the word ‘Truth’ in the broadest sense of the term. By ‘Truth’ 

1 mean tliat living force, tliat attribute of God which manifests itself in laws 
pervading this Universe whether they relate to matter or soul. Conform your 
character to those God-made eternal laws; and you will be on a safe road to 
success. The laws of God can never err, and to act on them will never lead you 
astray. Again, as you know, Ood has given to man a power called ‘Conscience’ 
which always remains pointing to Truth like a Mariner’s Compass that never fails 
to point the true direction on a voyage even in the darkest hour of the night on 
a most tumultuous ocean. The knowledge and learning which tliis University has 
already given you implemented by this voice of Ood will ever be ready to guide 
you in finding the line of Truth on every occasion when you have to decide as to 
the course of conduct to be followed. If you want to be true to your material 
body, follow the laws which govern matter. For this, the sciences which you 
learnt in this University will help you. If you want to be true to your spiritual 
inner self, follow Universal laws that relate to the rise and fall of soul or spirit. 

this, your consant study of your inner self in the light of your own conscience 
and religion will help you. The height of your rise as a man in this life will be in 
proportion to the strength with which you giasp Truth and make it your guiding 
rule of conduct. Your body may die, but its effect on your real self will survive. 
8o far as wo can see, tliere is a never-ending chain of causes and effect in this 
Universe. The present is the effect of the past and the future will bo the effect 
of the present. Those are eternal laws, with truthfulness in your hand, you can 
steer clear of Scylla and Cliarybdis to that shore of everlasting peace and happiness 
which every soul would like to have after its release from the prison of the body. 
Live a trntnful life and even death will be welcome to you. With the help of Truth, 
you may solve the very problem of life. 

My next advice to you is to live in a spirit of service. Akbar—the gieat poet 
of Allahabad—simply embodied a Truth In beautiful verse, when he said that the 
greatest ambition of the present generation seemed to bo to pass the B. A., 
examination, enter into service, retire on pension and then die. This should not be 
your only ambition. Look at everything with a spiritual mentality. When you join 
a service or profession, specialize yourself in some branch of it with the object of 
leaving it rioner and bettor than you found it. This is a debt which you owe to 
humanity. Ppeoialization will be a golden rule for your success in life also. Start 
your new career in a spirit of service which you may go on strengthening. To 
sharpen this spirit join if possible some humanitarian association or organization as a 
hobby, so that when you retire, that hobby and spirit may continue to give sufficient 
nourishment to your soul up to the last moment. Live to serve others, and die 

serving. With the service of others, you were so benefitted as to reach ^our present 

stature. Let others be now benefitted by your service. India needs service from her 
sons so badly today. Will you not be true to your own mother country ? Behind 
this spirit of service there is an immense force of God which will keep you happy 
both in days of adversity and of prosperity. The Impelling force behind your acts 
should be a desire to serve other human beings who are really rays emanating from 
her sons so badly today. Will you not be true to your own mother country ? Be¬ 
hind this spirit of service there is an immense force of God which will keep you 

happy both in days of adversity and of prosperity. The impelling force behind your 
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acts should be a desire to serve other human beings who are really rays emanating 
from the same sun to which you belong. Remember, it is a question of angle of 
vision only. You can support your own family and say that you are doing it in a 
spirit of service. Spirit you are, and a spiritnal life vou should live. 

Again, do not think that the days of student life have come to an end today. In 
fact they have beeun today on a wider scale. Mr. DeGruyther, my Law Professor 
at the Canning College, used to say that the difference between an Indian and English 
lawyer was that after passing the Bar Examination the former thought that the days 
of study were over, whereas the latter acted as if they were only beginning. 

Again, your vision of this life should ever be that of an optimist. In everything, 
you see signs of design and scheme. It is impossible that there should be no design 
or scheme underlying this panorama of human life. The very nature of our concep¬ 
tion of God leads us to the conclusion that whatever be the scheme, it will be for 
the good of humanity. All round we see good coming out of evil. Therefore difficult 
though the problem of minority and majority may be, yet India must certainly be 
progressing towards a goal for the good of all. The minority and the majcrity will 
eventually have to learn to live together. The sight of Hindus, Muslims, Christians 
and Parsis living so amicably together for centuries in the past is unique in itself on 
this globe. Today, they Gght on some trivia! point. Tomorrow they begin living as 
close neighbours with only a wall Intervening between their houses. My best friend 
was a Hindu, Babu Sheo Sahai, to whom 1 owe so much in my life. Do not be led 
away by spasmodic eruptions which I treat as signs not of disruption but of a process 
of readjustment through which every country which is in a stage of transition must 
pass. Maintain a correct perspective of things. Your Syed or Pathan should never 
look upon Arabia or Afghanistan as his homo. Your forefathers decided to make 
India their homo and you need not be too sentimental on this point now. Such 
settled facts cannot be unsettled. Love Indian soil; love all those who llvo on this 
soil irrespective of caste or creed ; respect every culture and religion that go side by 
side with your own on this beautiful land of yours. A rainbow acquires its beauty 
by the masterly mingling of its colours. Yours is a country of rainbow cultures and 
creeds. Our different cultures, if properly mixed, may add to the beauty of the whole. 
This will be made possible if the real position and value of man’s life be found out 
and taught by our Universities. Therefore remain cheerful and optimistic up to the 
last moment. I do not think that the solution of the communal problem lies in belt 
theory. If they could live together for centuries in the past, the chances are, they 
could do so for centuries in future. The solution lies in your knowledge of true 
value of things, and that knowledge you must have sooner or later. If your ideas 
of values of things remain wrong, whore Is the guarantee that these Muslim and 
Hindu belts will not begin fighting against each other in future with greater 
bitterness. Germany wants to form a German belt in Europo to make it strong 
enough to get colonies. Wo have gone too far in our distribution of population to 
retrace our steps. The belt theory is not a proper solution from the point of view 
of humanity. Be pleased with this life. Remain optimistic and cheerful. Everything 
is leading to the good of humanity. 

One word more and I have done. “Remain truthful to your Alma Mater.” It 
has given Its best to you. It is now your turn to givo^your best to it. Farewell, 
my friends, I wish you a happy and successful career in this life. May God help 
you. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’bio Sir Mya But 
Kt., Bar-at-law, Vice-Chancellor, University of Rangoon at the Annual Convocation 
of the Baogocu University held on Thursday, the 8th. December 1938. 

One of the main events of the year is the proposal to amend the Rangoon Uni¬ 
versity Act. Two and half years ago Government set up a Committee to enquire 
into the working of the Act and to ascertain what amendments, If any, were nece¬ 
ssary or desirable. The recommendations of that Committee, and the views of 
interested bodies on those recommendations, were examined by Government, and 
an amending Bill was drafted. The Bill was introduced in the House of Representa¬ 
tives during the last session, but It Is yet to be seen whether it will be placed on 
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the statute book in its present from. The University authorities took all possible 
steps to place their views before the House, and I trust that they will be duly 

weighed and considered. I hope that those who are charged with the responsibility 

of 3iaplng and moulding the future of this University,, will bear uppermost in their 
minds that the ultimate purpose of a modern University is that it should be a centre 
for the cultivation and advancement of knowledge, as also the training ground for 
the formation of character in the youth of the Country. As a public Institution the 
University has no right to ignore, but welcomes public criticism, and will do all it 
can to give effect to the same so long as it Is constructive in nature and intended to 
preserve the efficiency of work and to maintain a high academic standard. 

Tho desire for an Investigation into the teaching conducted In the University and 
its Colleges, with a view to making readjustments as the changing times and 
circumstances may require, has not only been felt by those outside the University, 
but also by Its teachers. The academic body believes that such an investigation may 
most profitably be conducted by persons, who, by reason of their academic quali¬ 
fications and by experience of University education, are best fitted for the work. 

The senate has from time to time since i933 petitioned to the Chancellor that a 
Commission of experts be appointed for this purpose. When news was received in 
this country of the appointment, by the Socratary of State for the Colonies, of an 
Expert Commission to enquire into the possibilities for higher education in Malay, 
both the Council and Senate urged the Chancellor to take advantage^ of the oppor¬ 
tunity to invite the Commission to Rangoon to conduct an investigation^ here. The 
project however had to bo abandoned when it was learnt that, even if agreement 
could be obtained for the Commission to visit Burma, it would be able to devote 
only a brief period to the Rangoon University. 

In the last Convocation Address, His Excellency referred to tho gap that existed 
between the graduate and tho cultivator and advised UniversKy students to guide 
and assist villagers in making the best use of all the means which are now available 
for the improvement of their comfort and standard of ^ living. An important step 
has been taken in that direction by tho revival,^ in an improved form, of the Agri¬ 
cultural College at Mandalay and its recognition as a Constituent College of tho 
University. Degree Courses in Agriculture were started on the 16th June 1938 and 
we look forward to the Convocation in 1940 when the first group of graduates in 
Agriculture, young men specifically trained for and devoted to the purpose mentioned 
by His Excellency, will receive their degrees. 

While University education is primarily intended for those within her walls, yet 
one of the University’s important functions is to disseminate knowledge In all 
possible ways. Members of the staff in tho p^ast have from time to time delivered 
loot ires of and short courses to tho public. The Standing Committee of the Senate 
lias now appointed a University Committee for Extra Mural Teaching and under the 
auspices of this Committee a very successful course of lecture was given during 
the monsoon term. Other courses aro iu contemplation and will be given in tho 
near future. 

One of the questions that is attracting much attention nowdays is the question of 
unemployment, especially among the educated classes. While this problem has not 
yot attained the serious proportions it has reached in many other countries, it Is 
still sufficiently grave in Burma, and is liable to become more acute as time goes on. 
Experts are agreed that this problem is primarily an economic one and that the 
only satisfactory solution lies in a organization of the economic and social pattern 
of tho country and its people. This is a process which cannot successfully be com¬ 
pleted in one generation • and meanwhile tho University must continue to turn out 
increasing numbers of graduates while we cannot hope for a corresponding Increase 
in the number of vacant posts to which they may seek admission. 

Statistics reveal to us that nearly sixty per cent of the students who come up to 
the University fail to get beyond the intermediate stage. It is evident that many of 
those students would have pursued quite successful life careers had they been 
diverted, at the pre-Unlversity stage, to vocations suited to their Individual tempera¬ 
ment or ability. To effect this a reorganization of the Secondary Education system 
is necessary, and it is gratifying to note that steps to that end are being taken by 
tho departments concerned. 

In certain European countries a different method has been adopted to solve the 

S roblem, by Introducing a numerus clausus whereby the number of admissions to 
le Universities is restricted. Buch a measure may serve only as a temporary 
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remedy, but no instituion of higher learning can justify its adoption as a general 
policy. Especially in this country where we look forward to the development and 
proper working of democratic institutions I trust it will never be necessary to with¬ 
hold higher education from any person who is qualified to benefit by it. This is not 
to say, however, that the difficulty will be lessened by the award of University de¬ 
grees to all who may appear and be successful at University Examinations, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether they have undergone regular courses of instruction or not. When 
graduates who have had the benefit of systematic training not only in selected 
branches of knowledge, but what is equally important, in the arts of good citizenship, 
are finding the problem of suitable employment sufficiently grave, to others without 
similar equipment, it must be well nigh insurmountable. 

The contribution that the University can make towards the solution of this prob¬ 
lem is by providing the right typo of education and by helping the employers to 
recruit the right kind of persons. It can get into contact with prospective employers, 
to acertain from tliom their requirements with respect to tlie number of posts avail¬ 
able under them for Universitv trained men and women, and to the kind of training 
most suited to those posts. This information tlie University can place before its 
students ; and such as may select definite careers can be advised and directed in their 
academic courses with a specific aim in view. To achieve this object the University 
hopes to establish in the near future an Employment Board. A scheme has been 
prepared for the constitution of this Board and I trust that the necessary funds to 
bring it into being will be found. In tliis connection I desire to tliank the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous offer of Rs. 2,500 per annum towards the 
expenses of this Board when formed. It is a generally recognised fact that a large 
majority of students join the University with no dofiuite career in view, but with a 
vague hope that after they have obtained their degrees they would secure an appoint¬ 
ment in one of the Government Bervices. The }'hn|)loyra*''nt Board will bo able to 
present other possible careers for the consideration of newlv joined students and to 
help them to direct their studies towards a purposive end. While this Board will fill a 
much needed want, wo must not expect it to be a complete solution for the unemploy¬ 
ment problem. The true solution must lie in a change of outlook in those socking 
higher education. Young men and women undergoing training usually look on the 
University as a means of obtaining a degree for the purpose of securing a salaried 
post. They must realise that the true object and ideal of a ITiiivorsity education is 
intellectual culture iu the highest and widest sense. Following this ideal does not 
necessarily mean that a student becomes unfitted to take active part in the affairs 
of life ; for this ideal, truly conceived, seldom fails to be of use in securing material 
advantages. On this point I may quote the words of Cardinal Newman who says : 
‘‘The man who has learned to think and to reason and to compare and to discrimi¬ 
nate and to analyse, who has refined liis taste, aud formed his judgment and 
sharpened his mental vision will not indeed at once become a lawyer, a statesman, 
a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, but he will bo placed in that state of 
intellect in which ho can take up any of these services and callings with an ease, a 
grace, a versatility and a success to which another is a stranger. In this sense then 
mental culture is emphatically useful.” 

It only remains for me to exhort the candidates “to conduct themselves suitably 
unto the position to which by the degrees conferred on- them, they have attained.” 
Graduates of the University of Rangoon, I congratulate you on the success you have 
achieved, and convoy to you the best wishes of the University for your success in 
life. During the course of the ceremony cortalu questions have been put to you, 
and I am confident that your responses have come, not only from your lips but 

also from your hearts. Lot me, once more, invite your attention to the obligations 

you have undertaken and the implications contained therein. In promising "o conduct 
yourselves in your daily life and conversation as become members of this University, 
you have taken a pledge of a fiduciary nature for the knowledge that you havo 

acquired in the University can achieve nothing unless you hold it in trust and use 

it in proper and wise manuer and the skill you have attained will be of no value 
in society, unless you make use of it in your daily life as a trustee for the common 
good. In pledging yourself to support aud promote the cause of morality and sound 
learning you are reminded of the words “With Truth and Loyalty” which form the 
motto of our University. The undertaking to uphold and advance social order and 
the well-being of your fellow men implies that so far as you are able, you will use 
your knowledge and skill in harmonizing human relations and bring about a state of 
mutual helpfulness. You are now leaving the sheltered crJm of the University to 
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sail on the troubled waters of life. I am certain that no more among you has any 
illusions about the grim realities that you will now be called upon to face. Obstacles 
will lie in your path but if you look on them as challenges to your skill you may 
not only triumph over them but will also achieve a self-confidence and self-control 
which will enable you to face future difficulties. When you are assailed by doubt 
as to the proper course of action or conduct, remind yourself of the obligations you 
have entered upon to-day for the precepts implied in them will ever guide 
you aright. 

And finally, in addition to the fact that you hold your skill and knowledge in trust 
for the good of mankind, you are also stewards of the honour and reputation of the 
University. As members of its alumni you are now entitled to take a share in 
guiding its future development and progress ; and if the degree with which you have 
been invested to-day has any value for you I exhort you to guard, most jealously, 
the fair name of the institution which has conferred it on you. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

Tho following address was delivered on the 10th. December 1938 by the lion’bio 
Pandit Govind>Ballabh Pant at the Convocation of the Lucknow University at tho 
Sixteeuth Annual Conference of tho TJnivorsity at Luckuow ;— 

Education is co-extensive with human life and interests. There are several prob¬ 
lems which are peculiar to our Universities. Controversies regarding Federal or 
Residential Universities, rivalries between arts and science, the competing claims of 
modern and clasical languages, the defects of our educational system with its intense¬ 
ly literary and abstract character and tho need for giving it a vocational bias and 
introducing meclianical commercial and technical subjects to a substantial extent in 
the University curriculum have claimed public attention and been stressed by 
their protagonists from time to time. I have no desire to deal with these matters 
in detail. In the midst, however, of idiversity and variety—whatever bo the form, 
the method or the content of educatiou—there is a fundamental uniformity. The 
entire fabric of Universities, irrespective of any apparent marks of difference of 
conflicting views and pursuits must be animated by a coraraou purpose, a universal 
soul and reared in and dominated by high and noble ideals. 

At a time like tho present, when nations are arming themselves at a furious 
pace and a world war may be upon us at any moment we should remind ourselves 
constantly of the eternal verities which form the essential feature and the real 
hallmark of University life. Tho ideals of a University have been defined and 
preaclied in no uncertain terras by writers of repute and men of letters and culture, 
and yet the world to-day seems to have sadly deviated from them, with the 
result that it is faced with a serious crisis which threatens the very existence of 
civilization. The doctrines which men of light and learning have held dear, the 
lorees making for universal progress and happiness are being thrown into the 
melting pot. The prospect for humanity looks gloomy and -is giving cause for 
much concern and anxiety to thoughtful people. Recent events in the history of 
tne world indicate the bankruptcy of the dominant powers. Abyssinia, China, 
fepam arid Czechoslovakia bear a painful testimony to the degradation which has 
set in. There is moral anarchy in international affairs and the rule of tho big stick 
and physical might has become almost universal. All that man achieved after 
centuries of travail and tribulation seem to be crumbling into dust and the forces 
ot violence and barbarism seem to be raising their head. The cherished heritage of 
centuries of human achievement, courage and sacrifice is seriously menaced. The 
atrocities perpetrated by Germany on the Jews are simply revolting and inhuman 
and eclipse even the barbarities of tho iron and mediaeval ages. Italy is, to some 
extent, following Germany’s example in this respect. All this derangement of 
moral forces 18 not a sudden and unexpected phenomenon. The germs of the 
aisease, which has reached the culminating point in these shocking barbarities, lie 
aeeper. ine world has been in a state of ceaseless disequilibrium for several years. 

r **’mistrust, consuming greed, vain arrogance and mutual 
animosities have been predominant, and the forces of reason, culture and humanity 
nave been receiving a serious set-back. The hallowed names of democracy, freedom 
aggrandisemeD^r® personal, racial or national 
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What is true of the political field is equally true of the economic. There \?a8 
dislocation of economic forces during the war, followed by a certain amount of 
rehabilitation, which however proved unstable. The economic system has been 
crippled and seems to be completely out of geer since. The world seemed to be 
forging ahead towards new levels of material prosperity when the depression set in 
and the entire structure collapsed. As in the political so in the economic sphere 
fanaticism and stupid siiper^jtition to the exclusion of reason brought about a 
lainentable catastrophe. Conflicts due to unreason, cowardice and greed were 
visible everywhere. Instead of economic stabilisation, we had a series of economic 
crisis in quick succession, accompanied by currency warfare, restrictions on produc¬ 
tion, prohibition or strict regulation of imports, economic isolation and intense 
economic conflicts and antagonism to the detriment of the entire human race. It 
is most amazing and depressing that all this should have happened when nature 
and providence were prolific in their bounty and munificence, and when the world 
had shrunk, distances had been annihilated and men and women, old and young, in 
different quarters of the globe had been brought into close and living coutact with 
one another through telephone, wireless, aeroplane, radio and other similar 
blessing of science. Besides, there was no real justification for this conflict 

and exclusive isolation. 

While until the last war the sources of man and the gifts of nature were 

limited, there has been a remarkable progress in this direction in recent years. 

Parodoxical though it may seem, the slump and the consequential impoverishment 
were due to the existence of plenty in most countries. Since the war, the output 
of commodities has gone up considerably. The world economic surveys of the 

League of Nations clearly show that there has been a considerable increase in 
commodity out-put and what is still more important there is an unlimited capacity 
in nature to turn out in an almost unbounded measure whatever man needs. 

AVliilo filled with an ardent desire to serve those near about you, you should not 
forget that, with the moderu facilities of communication and transport, with tho 
inier-dopeudonco of nations any event of importance occurring in any country 
has its reaction and repercussions in the other happening elsewhere. You 

cannot therefore afford to be indifferent to what is happening elsewhere. You 
will have to shoulder tho burden of the world. If forces of reaction gain 

ascendancy in any part of tho world your country cannot remain unaffected 
thereby. You should regard your.solves as citizens of the world and ovory- 

tliiug tending to circumscribe the field or service should be repugnant to you. 

Universities are meant to equip you for the highest and tlio noblest achievements in 
the widest sphere. You ghould not let your manhood be dwarfed and eclipsed by com¬ 
munal considerations. Communalism is a negation of culture and incomuatible with a 
liberal faith. Tho communal virus has crept oven into our educational institutions 
in some places. This is most deplorable. At least in tho pure intellectual 
atmosphere of tho Universities your thoughts and dreams and ambitions should tran¬ 
scend the narrow communal orbit. 

The University is a place of probation for you. You have ample opportunity for 
discipline and training. A balanced mind endowed with the faculty of reasoning and 
independent judgment is tho key to intellectual happiness and moral equipoise. An 
educated man must bo able instinctively to perceive and do tho right thing. 

Social or economic arrangements which cannot bear the scurtiuy of tho cannons 
of human dignity should not bo acceptable to him, and anything that bears harshly 
or unfairly on any section of the community should not bo oountonanood by him. 
Custom and tradition should not be a stumbing block to him but merely a stepping- 
stone. 

A considerable section of our population is still labouring under various social and 
civil disabilities. Sometimes they are looked upon as less than human and denied 
the rights and privileges to which every member of the public has an inherent 
right and claim. Culture recognizes the dignity of man and regards all men as equal 
in the sight of God. A cultured person should not content until he sees social in¬ 
justice completely remedied. 

University education has come in for a lot of criticism. Nobody can deny that 
there are many defects in it and ample room for improvement. I have myself been 
conscious of several deficiencies, some of which should in my opinion be regarded as 
serious, but I would strongly deprecate the imposition of any artificial restraints with 
a view to restricting the growing tide of University education. We should recast the 
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system, but I cannot persuade mvself to believe that knowledge is dangerous or that 
any man is made the worse because of the education he has received. Some 
have gone to the length of even recommending recruitment to the public services at 
the undergraduate stage, so that students may not flock to the Universities.^ I may also 
add that I have no particular prejudice against Universities being maintained by the 
State. In so far as we are unable to assist the Universities it is because there are 
other competing claims on us and there are several things which must claim our 
attention first. But I would set no limit to the assistance which a University may 
receive from the public exchequer. Instances of other countries do not quite fit in 
with our own. If the State can alTord this I should hold that it is the right of 
every young man to receive all facilities for intellectual equipment and advancement 
subject to his making such monetary contribution to it as his circumstances 
may allow. 

Some of this confusion and this apathy towards higher education is due to the 
unemployment prevailing among the educated young men. Lest I should be misunder¬ 
stood I must unreservedly admit that it is the duty of the State to provide fruitful 
channels of activity for all citizens and especially for the educated youth. But no 
community can live on and be fed by clerical jobs. In fact, 1 strongly hold that 
the attitude towards education as a mere passport to public services is highly 
undesirable. It circumscribes and narrows one’s horizon and servos as a damper 
on one’s talents and hampers one’s spiritual growth. It not unoften results in tho 
sacrifice of one’s genius for the sake of a career, 1 feel that a considerable part of 
this unemployment is due to deeper causes also. Tho education which was introduced 
in our country about a hundred years ago at the instance of Lord Macaulay was 
not based on any inspiring ideal. It was utterly lacking in a national outlook. The 
idea of public service was entirely absent. The system was introduced primarily 
with a view to producing suitable persons for holding subordinate and clerical posts 
under British administrators. Those who received education in English schools and 
colleges were for the most part isolated from tho people of the country and the 
masses in the villages and town. They lived and bad their being in a different 
society and whil e it would not be correct to say that tliey lived as parasites their 
roots were not embedded in the open fields. Their general attitude and approach 
towards tho vast mass of tho people was as a rule undemocratic, personal 
and some what arrogant. 

Wo should remodel our system of education. Simplicity and frugality should bo 
the essential characteristic of our oriental life, especially in the present stage. 
Education should aim at producing men of character and enlightenment devoted to 
the service of the people. We should aim at producing missionaries and pionoeis 
who W'll find joy in the service of others. Tho lot of the villager is pitiable. On tho 
whole the upper and the middle classes have thriven at his cost, while to him life 
has meant unrelieved toil and drudgery from day to day throughout the year. Tho 
educated owe a duty to him and it must be their endeavour to lift him from his 
misery, to raise his stature and to enrich his life and bring the blessings of science, 
arts and medicine within his easy reach. 

Government has appointed several committees to examine the system of education. 
If our Universities are to play their part properly they have to adapt themselves to 
the environments In which they are placed. A University is a temple of learning 
and the teachers should be able by their example and precept to inspire those sitting 
at their feet. In such a sanctuary there can bo no room for intrigue, jealousy or 
factions. To the genuine teacher, the type of man whom we want at our universities, 

teaching is not a profession but the fulfilment of a mission in which he 

finds his life. 

As I have already said the Government has appointed committees to examine the 
present system of education in all stages and to suggest such changes as they may 
consider necessary. I need not anticipate the results of their investigation and 

d0lil3erations but I look to our Education Reorganization Committee for valuable 

advice. 1 hope that they will fully examine the scheme of basic education, which 
so far as I am ooncernod has impressed me greatly. I was delighted to hear that one 
of the greatest educationists of modern times had declared that the Zakir Husain 
report was a remarkable document. It serves to link up the various subjects of 
the school curriculum with the natural environments of the scholar. This principle of 
correlation is the essence of the scheme of basic—education. I believe that the scheme 
IS fundamentally sound and trust that the Committee will show us how to adopt it 
to our circumstances. With a view to evolving the best method of such instructioa 
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we have started new training colleges at Allahabad and Benares, and I hope 
that the critics and sceptics will at least have the patience to watch the 

experiment^ with sympathetic interest. I am sure that if it is dispassionately 
examined it will not be easy to spurn superciliously the reasoned scheme 

which is adumbrated therein. 

It gives me great pleasure to offer my felicitations to all those on whom degrees 
have just been conferred. I sincerely trust that whatever be your avocation in life 
and whatever career you choose to adopt you will not forget, in the discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities which may be called upon you to perform, that you are 
educated men and have been members of a distinguished University. You should 
never fall short of the ideals for which the University stands. 

This is the time when we are shaking free from our shackles and trying to emerge 

into the fulness of national life. It will be your privilege to take part in this struggle 
for liberty and to help to usher into the society of nations that independent India 
which will be the stiongest guaiantee of the rights and liberties of other nations. 
But you have to perform a still higher task. You will have to administer the affairs 
of this free India, so that every citizen will find the fulfilment and the fruition of his 
life. You will have to fight poverty and disease, inertia and superstition, unjust 
exploitation of man by man, superficial doctrines and debased social practices. You 
must always cast your w’eight on the right side, whether in political or other sphere. 

Great are you responsibilities, but it is a privilege to livo and to work in times like 
these when humanity is in travail and a new world is being born, a world in which 
each shall work for all and no one shall bo denied tlie opportunity to unfold to the 
gifts of the mind and spirit which natuie has endowed him with. India expects great 
things from you. She expects that you will always do your best and will be in your 
best form in whatever you do. I hope that you will not believe her expectations * and 
will rise nobly to the occasion without any thought of self whenever your sorvioes 
are in demand. I conclude with the words of our national poet 

“Consecration of our life waits to be received from Nature's own hand and it 
should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination, a training which is 
not only for the production of timber of a liigh market value, if mind could be com¬ 
pared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its flowers which contributes to the 
joy of creation, often without our noticing it.”—“Yande Mataram.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. C, R, Reddy^ Vice- 
Chancpller, Andhra University at the seventeenth Convocation of the Nagpur 
University held on (lie 10th. December 1938 :— 

On this occasion, under your Act, I have to address more particularly the Graduates 
who are just going out into the world. I join your Cliancellor and Vice-Ohancellor 
in extending ray liearty congratulations to the young men and women who have 
obtained their degrees to-day. I trust that their future careers will be just as success¬ 
ful. Of course, the world is not a College. There things are not clearly marked, 
demarcated, no text books are prescribed, and no grace marks given though luck is a 
fair but fickle substitute for academic grace. However, if your judgment has been 
properly developed by ^our education, you ought to he able to meet issues as they 
arise, thinking independently and acting manfully. I had better say at once that 1 
have not come here to preach, to exhort, or talk atmospheric stuff. My purpose in 
addressing an intellectual audience has always been to present them with the prob¬ 
lems that they have to encounter, and to indicate to them the methodology that they 
should pursue in arriving at their conclusions : Naturally I will have to illustrate by 
a reference to concrete issues, naany of which are in their very nature controversial. 

I do not wish to impose my opinions: nor do I feel it necessary oven to state my 
opinions. But without concrete illustrations, it would all be speaking in the air ; 
and that means speaking for the air, and empty performance which should be 
avoided. And so if current questions are touched upon, it is not with the idea of 
propaganda but as points for your independent thinking and resolution. 

The days are gone by when Government service was derided as a degradation of 
patriotism. Latterly, and very naturally and properly, we have been revising our 
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previous values of public life and personal conduct, and have come to feel that 
even the members of the old bureaucracy have not been really quite so bad as we 
had imagined and that they too had been actuated by much benevolence and efficient 
wisdom, and that therefore our gratitude is due to them. A fortiori, no sin can 
attach to service in the ever-growing national governments of India. But I have no 
doubt that in those days too, public service in the sense of political life and non- 
official work, will continue to be the greater attraction, and the larger and more 
meritorious field. For that very reason, an outline map of Indian public life may 
not be altogether without its value. 

Mahatmaji has said that the Parliamentary mind has come to stay. Can we go further 
and hold that the democratic method also has come to stay ? For without Demo¬ 
cratic methods Parliaments are a fake and farce. The democratic method implies 
not only a general mass activity and responsibility such as must be there under every 
form of nationalism, but individual responsibility, a sense of responsibility of 
each individual as voter and a constituent element, however small, remote and 
indirect, in the Government. I hope that my young friends going out into the 
world will honour the obligations of a democratic vote fully and always. Democracy 
and in fact every ‘Ocracy’ will be a success only when moral worth or personal 
competence and political importance go together. That is to say, when only men 
of merit and character exercise power and influence. If worthless men are 
elevated to high places, whether by accident of birth or corruption by money or 
ignorant votes, the result cannot be a success. A vote is not constitutive of 
merit. It ought to bo recognitive of merit. Lot us not imagine that because wo 
get a large nurnber of votes, wo are necessarily very good and great. It is a 
mistake to think that many votes bring in their train many virtues, {Loud 
Laughter). Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge u.sed to put it humorously and 

mathematically thus “Zero plus zero plus zero is still zero.” The illusion that a 
large number ol worthless votes ^m11 give you a worthy representation ought to be 
diisoarded. It is a fallacy to think that a large number of zeroes will give us 
either substance or quality. 

This is not a new truth. Carlyle has driven home the lesson that all human 

activity should be subordinated, not so much to the positive laws enacted 

by man, as to the eternal laws graven on adamantine tables. Human 

right and powers have to bo regulated by a loyal consideration of the higher and 
more eternal laws. Drummond has said that there is a natural law in the moral 
world which you can no more ignore without serious consequences than the laws of 
the natural world or of physiology. We can defeat this party of that by organising, 

by rousing passions and prejudices. But can wo defeat the inexorable law of histo¬ 

rical Kirma that will sooner or later work itself out ? The moving finger writes 
and having write moves on, and not all the flow of the votes of the world can 
obliterate one letter of that fateful writing. That is why whatever the form of 
Government, there is always a call on our part for reflection, for honest criticism 

and the endeavour to weigh things in the eternal scales and live better Jives. The 

ballot box is not the Eleventh Avatar of Vishnu. (Cheers). 

1 am glad that we have met on an occasion when there has been a real trans¬ 
ference of political power directly in the Provinces and indirectly as by way of 
i^ublle reaction, evon in the All-India Government, from the British bureaucracy to 
Indian national and nationalistic hands. It is gratifying to note that our Ministers 
have been, speaking generally, conspicuous successes. (Cheers). I do not wish to 
say anything about a Province in which I am only a transient guest (Laughter). But 
I have no hesitation in acclaiming the Madras Ministry as a set of people bent on 

ptirpose who would do credit to any Government in any part of the world. 

(Applause), Lord Erskine the other day uttered words of sincere praise in honour 

of the Ministry. I have spoken to a good few Governors~at any rate to a few 
Governors, whether good or not—(Laughter), and they are all agreed that our Mini¬ 
stries, considering all the circumstances of the situation, have been noteworthy suc¬ 
cesses. I am not one of those who believe that a Governor’s praise is veiled condem¬ 

nation and curse. (Cheers). Appreciation, sincere and true from any quarter, ought 
to be dear to every heart, human enough to respond to kindness and to reciprocate 
generosity. This then is the time when we should coolly and calmly reflect on what 
are requirements of a democracy ; because reflection in troubled times or under dis- 
“?ss will not be regarded as having either moral value or intellectual integrity. It 
will be like repentance when you have got into trouble or after you have been 
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found out. (Laughter). It is much better that in this hour of general success and 
good credit, when nobody can point the finger of scorn at our Ministers, we reflected 
on the re(jairements of democracy, so that we may safeguard ourselves against 
possible pitfalls and dangers and not rashly go over the precipice. 

If you ask me whether this thought that I am placing before you is new one, 1 
say ‘No’, It is as old as Aristotle. Aristotle pointed out how every form of Govern¬ 
ment was liable to perversions special to its constitution and suflfered from congenital 
weakness which, unless guarded against, developed into disease, degeneration, decay 
and death. Thus monarchy, good at one time, if its power is not controlled and 
regulated by considerations of equity, legality, the general good and expediency, 
becomes tyranny. Similarly, Aristocracy may degenerate into Oligarchy, and Demo¬ 
cracy into Mobocracy. No life’s process, political or physiological, has permanent 
immunity from disease and death caused by internal weaknesses or external attacks. 
Look at the curious forms that Democracy or the mockery of democracy has assumed 
in modern Europe. In Germany there is conscription of votes in favour of the Nazi 
Government. They do not have party elections but what are called one list elections 
which are no elections. The Government propose a list for what it calls a popular 
plebiscite. Voters have to say ‘‘yes” or “no”, that is to say “yes”. (Laughter). There 
are no alternative candidates to be voted for. And if they do not vote for the 
Government candidate, they are given political education in concontration camps. 
(Laughter). I hope that that kind of democracy will not spread beyond the frontiers 
of the Fatherland. (Cheers). The electorates in Germany and in Italy are supposed 
to have freedom of vote. There is a story of a religious fanatic who devoutly 
believed in God, and therefore had naturally nothing but contempt for man. (Laughtei). 
Approaching one of his friends with a revolver in his hand, he said “Tell me 
frankly, do you believe in God or no V You are free to answer as you like. Only 
I must tell you that I just now shot a man who said lie did not believe in God.’"’ 
(Laughter). That is the democracy—the plebiscital basis with ohctoral conscription 
of Dictatorship that you have got in Germany and Italy, and the type i.s spreading, 
Rousseau was of opinion that even in England tlie people enjoyed liberty only during 
the elections. (Laughter). A friend of mine improved on Rousseau’s dictum ami said 
that during the elections the British citizens had not only full freedom but plenty 
of free beer. (Ijoud laughter). Thereafter, till tlie uext general elections, they had 
no freedom, or free beer. 

A similar thought, though not in those terms, seems to have been expressed by a 
prominent Minister of Madras, who is reported to have declared in connection with 
the opposition roused by some of his measures, that as lie had a majority he had 
every right to rule as ho pleased till ho was overthrown eitlier by the legislature or 
by the electorate. The question is, have majorities not only the right to rule but the 
right to misrule ? In the old days, we had the divine right of kings to tyrannise. 
Have we to-day the divine right of majorities to tyrannise ? Evil cannot be a right, 
whether divine or human. Is there not something to bo said in favour of the grand 
old theocratic doctrine of Islam that all secular powers, however installed^ are but 
Vicegerents of God and should act as the agents and instruments of a Providence who 
is all mercy and compassion ?—Not that the theory was universally or even generally 
practised. (Laughter). No theory ever is, not even dhe latest in our midst. 
(Laughter). It is because even democracy is liable to errors of judgment, if not 
mischief of a graver kind, that in some constitutions they have introduced direct and 
continuous control of the people over Ministries and Legislatures by means of such 
contrivances as recall and referendum, which are a mitigation of party government 
and the plenary rights supposed to be conferred by general elections. 

But why should secular power, oven elected power, be subordinated to higher 
moral considerations ? What if it is not so subordinated ? The answer is, there wit- 
result tyranny in some shape or another ; and sooner or later, tyranny leads to strife 
and civil war. Either the tyrannical government will bo overthrown or the internal 
weakness thus caused will make the State an easy prey to foreign invaders. So 
strength, stability and everlastingness depend on how earthly power, however generated 
or installed, subjects itself voluntarily to the regulation of heavenly laws. Moral laws 
aro not matters of legislation. Votes and majorities do not create them and oannot 
repeal them. They are there, real, eternal. A self-government which is not nourished 
by good government will and must perish. Aud this goodness must be tempered 
by the need to be strong enough to repeal foreign attacks. It cannot be asoetlo 
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The great thing about England is that it is not the particular “arohy” or “ocracy” 
that is responsible for its national and international greatness, but the spirit of 
constitutionalism; that power of self-control and innate regard for the deeper laws of 
human nature, which is so ingrained in the British character. To illustrate: The 
Liberal Government under Asquith passed legislation curtailing the powers of the 
House of Lords. For the last 20 years since, the Conservative Party which opposed 
that legislation tooth and nail and would not bend except under threat of the royal 
creation of sufficient Peers to force it through the House of Lords, has been in 
continuous and ovei whelming power in Parliament. Yet did it try to get that legisla¬ 
tion repealed ? No. Similarly, when the dynastic question about the late King arose, 
Mr. Baldwin took the Leaders of the Opposition into confidence, though they were a 
very small minority, aud managed to reach a solution by general consent instead of 
by the mechanical force of his majority. Unless we learn how to subordinate legal 
rights and powers to the idea of moral competence, we shall be either tyrants or 
slaves, never free men. 

Every form of Government and especially democracy rests on two foundations. 
The first is a strong character, individual and more especially racial, with an enormous 
capacity for organisation. It is from this point of view that I acclaim the 
Congress as one of the greatest contributions to the political and moral regeneration of 
our country. (Applause). It has tauglit our people how to organise. But then man 
is more than a machine. Ue must not become either a part of the machine 
that ho has created or entirely Subservient to the machine itself. As the 
Jlon’ble Mr. C. Kajagopalachariar told us the other day—-what does it matter 
what a written constitution is like V It depends on the Ministers in what way it 
would be worked. A written constitution adjusts itself to the character and personality 
of the Ministers. Similarly I suppose in the case of organisations. The party machine 
must be worked by men ; and when men cease to bo men, they cannot work it. It 
works them. I have welcomed Mr. Kajagopalachariar’s pronouncement as a theoreti¬ 
cal introduction to the practical acceptance of the Federation, however defective the 
Federal Act might be, and I hope that my interpretation is correct. 

The second foundation is that along with strong character you must have a sane 
judgment. Will without reason, reason without will, either is'an unhappy combina¬ 
tion. The two must go together balancing each other. And to-day it is on the 
Principles of Political Judgment, which I think will bo of some use to the young 
people going out into tlie world, in which politics are of such overwhelming Import¬ 
ance, that I wish to say a few words, indicaiivo and illustrative, but by no means 
exhaustive. 

Great men have dealt with these two subjects, namely, hindrances to good citizon- 
ship and hindrances to sound political judgment. Immortal Plato has told us that 
there aiO certain fallacies into which people fall easily. He called them ^Idola”— 
idols as we might translate into English—the idols of the market, the idols of the 
cave and the idols of the theatre. It is always worthwhile to keep in touch with the 
two Fathers of political philosophy, Plato aud Aristotle. Mr. Bryce, who was both 
Professor and statesman of the highest standing, has written a whole book on 
‘^Hindrances to Good Citizenship”. He analyses the power of money in democratic 
politics, of the press aud of the various interests and how they create obstacles in the 
way of integrity of public life. Turning to ideas, there is the book on “Education” 
a.id “study of Sociology” by the philosopher, Herbert Spencer, who enumerates all 
the prejudices which colour and distort our judgments. May not the Political 
tScience Departments of our Universities take up this line of enquiry with reference 
to Indian facts and conditions and analyse the impediments that we encounter both in 
regard to ideas and in regard to conduct, in a dispassionate and scientific manner V 
It has been said, I know not with what amount of truth, that our Municipalities and 
local bodies have not functioned pioperly. Why has this been the case '? And in the 
larger political life too, have not communalism and other factors vitiated the discharge 
of our duty as citizens ? A Political Science Department should not be content with 
such general statements like these. It must collect the data, analyse and draw 
specific, and if I may say so, quantitative conclusions as far as possible. Is it not 
very easy in India to pass on a nostrum on the ground that our ancients believed 
in it and had prescribed it ? The appeal to ancientry—has it the same 

S ower over the different races in the world ? And if it has not, what are 
be causes that give it such a widespread currency amongst one people rather 
than another ? Why are some progressive and some regressive ? 1 was one day 
talking to a friend of mine who was praising our ancients— 1 mean the Hindu anoienta. 
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I do not want to touch any other ancients (Langhtei); it is only with my own 
ancients that in these days of communalism I can take some filial liberty—and he 
was telling me that our ancients know everything and it was only we, their modern 
descendants, that were rotten to the core, wretched, weak, disunited and demoralised. 
According to him, our ancients knew everything except how to produce a decent 
posterity. (Loud laughter). Shall we accept the old, because it is old, adopt the latest 
because it is the latest, or should we treat each idea and prescription on its merits 
and adopt or reject according as it suits or does not suit us 

And what is meant by ‘suits’ us? Suits to preseive our ancient culture, to revive 
it and give it fresh currency In this new w^orld or suits to naake us a strong and 
powerful people prepared for the tasks of the present and the future ? What again 
IS meant by ‘us’ ? Hindus only V Or an India in which the Hindus and Mussalmans 
and Christians and Parsees will all be Indians first, Indians next and Indian always 
and all through V Thus you soe how points of view have to bo taken into aooouut; 
how evalution proceeds on the basis of the policies we adopt. Does this not*show that 
several of the slogans and sutras of our political life can only be relatively true- 
true from certain points of view or for certain purpost's, the importance and 
adequacy of which have also to bo determined separately ? AH around us, to use 
Plato’s expression, there are caves, and theatres, and markets, wHiich the sensible man 
should be careful to avoid ? 

Take the term “National Education”. Which nation’s V The Hindu nation’s or tlie 
Muslim or the Christians V Has it or has it not a revivalistic tlavour ? And can we 

unite our people on the basis of a revival of the past? Has not the past divided 

us ? If there is a chance of real unity between all the classes and communities in 
the country, aye the castes too, can we secure it by going back to ancient cultures 
and customs? Or will it be by evolving a futuie in which the ancientries of each 
and all of us would he duly modified and sub-ordinafed to tlie requirements of an 
Indian India ? Supposing in place of National education, wo employ the term 
‘Nationalistic Education’, will it make a difference, emphasising a futurist outlook ? And 
again will it help if one people, namely say the Hindus, adopt the forward-looking 
policy while others in their leligious or other zeal, adopt tlie backward looking 

policy ? Shall we not test the political ideas recommended in this and other ways ? 

And also adjust action to the bounds of the feasible and the possible ? 

Let me get away from what you may regard as side glances at current 
issues. As Seeley has said—History is past politics ; and politics is present 
history. Therefore, the laiger factors that have moulded history might help us, 
if we can grasp them aright, to form helpful judgments in politics. Thinkers have 
believed in a Science of history. And there have been written a number of Inter¬ 
pretations of History, dealing with the great, the fundamental causes that have moulded 
the destinies of races. It is impossible to deal with all of them here or even 
with any one of them in detail. I can only touch and go. John Morloy has said 

that the two most powerful and abiding factors iiavo been religion and economics. 
One deals wdth the soul and the other with the stomach. And both are perennial 
influences. Hut has religion beeu the same potent force in all communities and 
countries ? What is its power amongst the Hindus, the Mussalmans and the rest 
in India ? Why is it that some religions are more tderant than others ? Some 

religions are aggressive ; some are widely indulgent ? As regards economics, we 
know in a general way that poor people, if they are powerful, plunder rich people 
if they are powerless. Poverty gives a motive for invasion. Hut without power, 
victory cannot be won. And what is it that gives power to races ? Is not power, 
even without poverty, an incentive for aggression ? Do raeos ever have enough ' 
And are we trying to cultivate the faculties and activities that lean to racial 

power ? Which has the more potent inlluence in the Europe today, religion or 

race and economics ?—race for political purposes being defined not as the 
anthropological race, which will make the Germans and us, for instance, one 
people, but linguistic, which seems to bo the most powerful factor. Have not race 
and economics in a large measure superseded religion as a factor in the development 
of States in the modern world ? And what exactly is our situation in this 
respect ? The biological interpretation sttesses the importance of race, of instinct 
and will, and the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. Some 
historians have held that Ahe downfall of Greece and Home was dne to the 
stock degeneracy produced by malaria. The mosquito is thus a factor in history \ 
Works have been written on degeneration, individual and racial. Is not one sign 
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of degeneration the incapacity to translate ideas, which are easily acquired, into 
action and conduct ? The ethical interpretation holds that good always succeeds. 
But in the argument, it equates good the qualities that lead to success, and very 
nearly transforms itself into the proposition, not that good prevails, but that 
what prevails is good. And yet, however we define virtue and good, unless they 
conserve and promote power, permanent success and survival will not be possible. 
One of the eternal problems of life is how to correlate truth, power and goodness. 
Politics, not being a field of abstract doctrines and dogmas, compromises, conserva¬ 
tive and promotive of power, are necessary, and to that extent truth and goodness 
must make themselves flexible and elastic. And they do too to the accompaniment 
of commentaries and explanations. There is a school of thought in our country 
which does not believe in struggle, and competition, necessarily involving aggression 
and suffering. They would like to see the historical process of struggle abolish and 
the millennial pioeess of comt)lRto peace and non-v'.olenoo established as the rule of 
the universe or at any rate of India. Is this realisable ? I have already referred to 
those who wish to blot out the Universities and stop this exploitation of nature, 
which carries with it the exploitation of the weaker man. Buckle is the answer 
to this. In this great book he has shown that the moral conduct of men and races 
remains about the same from ago to ago and that therefore the key to progress, 
which is more rapid than moral evolution, cannot bo found in ethical changes. It is 
in intellectual progress that you must find the key to all the tremendous changes 
that have taken place. Intellectual progress in science and in Applied Science is 
responsible for the rise of nations. Intellectual sterility leads to downfall. But 
again suppose the intcdlect is coupled with a .strong will. It may give Jight for 
other people to walk by. Will it enable you to walk by it yourselves ? Is the 
Elan Vital an acquirable faculty ? What a welter the world is. We are talking of 
human brotherhood and Mahatma Gandhi has most sublimely illustrated it by the 
narijan ujilitt movement. (Applause). But in Germany the .Tows are being 
persecuted and in the British Colonies, Indians continue to be treated as untouchables. 
Is Manu an episode of Hindu history or is he the eternal old Adam of human nature, 
who can never be left out of account ? 1 trust that this digression into the spacious 
Hold of interpretations of history so extremely sketchy and incomplete, will give you 
an idea of the modes of testing current policies. 

In India there are at present three or four ideologies, all of which deserve your 
attention. You must determine for yourselves which you will adopt and by which 
you will be guided. Firstly, the Capitalistic idea. But capitalists have never opposed 
regulation of the rights of property within limits. As Lord Salsbury once put it 
“in a sense we are all socialists now” and have been so for at least a century. In 
the iriucipies of taxation, protection given to labour, old ago pensions and so forth, 
socialistic economies have been liberally introduced. Secondly, there are the socialists 
of varying degrees of radicalism. The communists are for ro-constituting society on 
an entirely dilTereut model. But none of theso are democrats. The communists 
certainly b^dievo in the totalitarian principle, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. And 
tlie present autocrat of all the Russia’s, Joseph Stalin, seems to be a greater believer in 
chopping off heads than in counting them quietly. He too has now introduced 
Capitalistic elements into Russian economy—and national elements also. Capital 
and Sox cannot be abolished, but only regulated. 

There is a third voice in India, the Gandhian, noble, idealistic, sublime in many 
respects. Mahatma Gandhi tries to inculcate a now moral and evolve a new type of 
society, bash'd on the two cardinal doctrines of non-violence and truth. As deduction 
from non-violence, we have the following policies—abolition of the police, abolition of 
the military and a State with no coercive power. The State must be a school, not a 
barracks; and a school without a cane. From what he regards as truth combined with 
non-violence, we hav (3 an educational system which is to be self-supporting and which 
will inculcate the virtues of a self-contained life, the introduction to the self-contained 
village and to a non-competive, non-aggressive national economy. His rural recons¬ 
truction scheme—what Mr. Kumarappa calls decentralised production—all these are inten¬ 
ded not so much to create a new nation, as we understand nation, but a new society. 

But as I said before in the field of politics, uncontaminated doctrine is impossible. 
And we have accordingly compromises. The author of non-violence supports the em¬ 
ployment of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. His followers are for the Indiaoisa- 
tion of the Army and for universal military training. And the Congress has aopoint- 
ed a Committee to suggest economio planning for the whole country with Mr. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, whose doctrines are the opposite of those that emanate from 
Wardha, as the Chairman. Nor is truth averse to coalitional bargains such as have 
characterised ordinary oppositions and parties. ^ . 

I mention these things merely as subjects for serious reflection. I have no opinions 
to give on this occasion. For my purpose is to make you think. Nor would I 
advise you to decry a doctrine simply because it cannot be immediately adopted whole¬ 
sale and unalloyed. A practical test is, Will it lead to such betterment as would 
compensate for the sacrifice of its purity ? Mr. Kumarappa’s views have been severe¬ 
ly criticised by the young Andhra economist, Mr. Narayana Prasad and others. But 
then, has any philosophical doctrine, any religion or philosophy, ever received per¬ 
fect illustration in this cantankerous world of ours V As Shelley has put it, the 
white radiance of Eternity become impure and distorted as it comes through the 
many coloured dome of humanity. Do we therefoie deny the .presence and value 
of the eternal Light ? The other day a Congioss friend of mine in the Andhra 
Senate moved a resolution for organising a Universtity Trainiug^ Corps. And when 
he was asked how he reconciled this with his dogma of non-violence, ho cleverly 
replied : “As individuals wo believe in non-violence but not as Government,” 
(l.aughter). True, it has sometimes been said that the meek shall inherit the earth. 
I ask how far below the surface. (Loud laughter). The Madras Premier also accepts 
the principle of force in governments and is not afraid to illustrate his present faith 
by action. It is no reproach to him that politics inevitably functions at average 
human level and will not ascend flaming into high heavens liowever much we provide 
it with doctrinaire wings which fail to flap in our heavy atmosjihere. 

But this much must be said in wholehearted admiration of this latest gospel 
of human salvation. It forms a single logical philosophy of life, well-knit and 
inter-related in all its parts. If wc honestly and sincerely adopt that philosophy 
of life, should we not resolutely carry out its corollaries ? Or should we say that 
because the corollaries appear to be impossible of operation, therefore, the 
philosophy must be rejected or modified ? Let us at any rate examine the 
postulates on which rests this noble philosophy and gospel for all nations, or 
rather for a humanity nationless and perhaps stateless. In saying this, I want my 
friends to realise that 1 am giving a place to the most remarkable genius that 
India now possesses along side of some of the greatest lights and leaders of man¬ 
kind, all of whom have been mystics and all of whom had introduced an element 
of peace, sweetness and grace into life’s tempestuous nlatinns. Have not “our 
hopeless hands been clinging to their cross of hope Y" Y'hen I went up to 
Cambridge, the first thing 1 was asked to do wss to write an Essay on Ideal 

States from Plato’s Republic down to Mr. IT G Wells’s Utopias. In ray essay I 

pointed out that Plato was very logical, that ho said that the world should bu 

ruled by philoso^ihcrs and he also laid down a doctrine in which I cordially 

concurred, viz., that philosophers should be spared all doincslic cares and worries 
{laughter) without however being obliged to lead the raiserable life of bachelors, 
{Renewed laughter), and suggested a comproraise on coramunistic lines. Plato 
starts with his Ideal speculatively formed and deduces from it institutional 
consequences. H. G. Wells reverses the process and imagines a future which will 
be created, not by moral ideals descending on the ^arth, but by the present 
operative forces reaching their logical culmination. I told my Tutor that William 
Morris appeared to me to be the best of all, because by the very title of bis book 

“News from Nowhere’’, he had frankly and honestly admitted that ideal States were 

not possible of realisation, {Laughter). 

What then is the place of mystic idealism in politics ? It has cprlainly a 

place in individual life, a big place. But has it an equal place in racial and 

national ? Martyrdom in individuals is regarded as a sublime sacrifice, ever to b" 
venerated. But could we prescribe martyrdom to whole races and nations " 

Disarmament is good. But if one nation disarms while the rest are piling up their 
military esLablishments, is that not the way to racial subjection and suicide ? But 
all the same, there is a logic in it which we admire, and a beauty of thought and 
feeling and a gracious nobility that elevate and inspire. Ecooomio competiPon 

should go ; and if that is to go, we should limit our wants and desires. 'We 

should lead simple lives, get back to a rural civilisation. There is still another 

postulate, voluntary limitation of families I bublime. But would village civilisations 
be able to stand the onslaughts of modern urbanised civilisation ? And is it not 
curious that Germany and Italy are trying to increase their populations just as our 
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ancients did ? True, exploitation of nature leads to the exploitation of man, Let 
me illustrate. Oil is of special importance. 8o the powers want to acquire the oil 
fields of the world by depriving the weaker races of such oil fields as they possess. 
They want iron. Therefore they must conquer the countries where there are ores. 
They want rubber. Therefore, they enslave Africa. Thus, exploitation of nature, 
innocent as it ought to be, has undoubtedly led to the slavery of the weaker people. 
When we think ot all this ghastliness, it does seem to us that the simple life 
would be a solution, provided it could be practised without danger of subjugation 
and ultimate extinction. 

What is the object of our nationatisia V Is it to strengthen India as a nation 
or is it to create a new type of society in India, which would lead the way to a 
world renovation ? Have not these two ideas got mixed up in our country at the 

E resent time ? And have not persona who voted as nationalists been wrongly and 
y way of confusion of thought been regarded as adherents of this philosophy of 
life and its deductions ? (Cheers). Patriotism and nationalism are the very life and 
atmosphere of Germany, of England, .Japan and other countries. But these particular 
reconstructions of society and Htate are not thought of anywhere except in India. 
We recommended these particular ways of social and racial salvation to Abyssinia, 
to China, to Czecho-slovakia, to the Spaniards and to thd Arabs in Palestine. But 
it docs no appear as though any of them listened to us in the least or ever would. 
Shall we then say that those are the special requirements of India only ? And 
will India thus rendered unique be able to hold her own ? 

There are three methods of evaluation of politicel ideas, which we somehow mix 
up in our country. There is the speculative method. An idea is good in the abstract; 
therefore let us try to iustitutioualise it immediately. As au aspiration it has a 
value. As a leaven and an iullaouce, it has a value. But if it made us unique and 

weak, it will have value only as an example to bo avoided. Speculation may take 

another aspect, namely, revival of an impossible past. It is easy to appeal to 
masses on the basis of ancientry, of national this and of national that, meaning the 
primitive this and the primordial that. I understand that some people are trying to 

solve the question of ichool buildings by saying that hoi ling classes under trees is a 

national way of housing classes. I do uot mind holdings classes under a mango tree, 
if you are not anxious tc see the mangoes there. (Laughter). vSurely open air 
schools can be recommended on modern grounds without dragging in ancieutry. Can 
we carry aucientisra farther and say that it would bo a fine tiibutu to our still 
more primordial ancestors if we all take to dwelling in trees and thus solve the 
liousing problem V (Loud laughter) The most practical methods are the historical. 
What has been the process of history so far ? Shall wo adjust ourselves to that or 
shall wo try to hold up history or reserve the engines ? 

But if there is a contradiction between the moral ideal and the historical process, 
does it not mean that every endeavour should be made to achieve a new and higher 
.synthesis, trying to combine as much idealism as possible with actualities ? It seems 
to mo that this is the groat task before us and indeed of all luiraauity not yet dead 
to conscience. Reconciliation between ethical needs and historical requirements—that 
is the problem. We cannot do without Mahatma Candhi. Nor could we do without 
historical evolution. Could we oombiue the two V Could we not have large economie 
planning of the Russian model and at the same time develop cottage industries 
not necessarily by hand labour but by the supply of cheap power, as has been done 
throughout North Italy, where in the Lake rei^ions every house almost has its 
electrical installation for industrial purposes ? lias not Mabatmaji done a great 
service by emphasising neglected aspects of social and economic endeavour, 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru has been advising us to think internationally. This is a 
variety of the historical method known as the comparative. We compare the political 
situation and the economic condition of the States now existing and see how best wa 
can cope with the task that those developments impose on us. You must make a com¬ 
parative study of the different states and societies including their economic, political, 
military and other organisations, and see how you should adjust yourselves in order 
to be able to equal them and play a creditable part in the shaping and re-shaping 
of the world. And thinking internationally suggests that we should be modern in our 
thought, outlook and organisation. We sent a hospital ship to China which contained 
modern surgeons and modern implements and not Mantra and Tantra experts. You 
cannot be thinking internationally and at the same time acting anciently. It is a 
fallacy, 1 think, to hold that there is a battle of Wacies’ going on in the world now 
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Are all the democracies on one side and are all totalitarian states on the opposite ? 
Is Russia a democracy ? Whas it not till the other day in open alliance with 
France ? Are not international allianoos based more on interest than on any other 
consideiation ? Poland has been under a dictatoiship all these years. And yet till 
the Czecho-Slovakian incident, it was an ally of France. There may be some truth 
in this battle of ‘ocracies’, but is it the whole truth ? Is it not to the interest of 
France, capitalistic and nationalistic, to be in alliance with Russia, communistic, 
nationalistic, in order to meet the German menace ? Is there not further the fallacy 
of thinking that all the suffering nations are democracies and the aggressive ones 
non-democvatic ? Is China a democracy ? Has it not been under the government of 
a parly, the Kuomiiitang ? Are all the under-dogs democrats ? Some people appear 
to be inclind to think that every oppressed nation is a democracy and every oppressor, 
uon-demociaoy, as though democracies do not know how to oppress, though we in 
India do not know that the British democracy cau be oppressive. When we are told 
that our frontiers are not now at the Khyber Pass but in China, on the Ebro, in 
Czecho-Slovakia, and on the Jordon and all sorts of outlandish places, I sometimes 
wonder whether, unknown to ourselves, our Capital has already been shifted to 
Moscow. (Loud laugher) 

But thinking internationally is a method of politics which is indispensable. It will 
save us from ancientry, the archaic and the obsolete and unhistorical approaches to 
problems. It will keep us modern, a task which is by no means easy in India. 

As I have said, tho groat task of India is the bringing about of a synthesis be¬ 
tween the ideal and the historical, between the essentials of our raciarcultures and 
the reqiiiroraonts of a modern or a futurist Indian India. Jf the past cannot give 
us a common ground we must contrive to secure a future that will. Furthermore, 
r.^medies which are not perfectly good may not be rejected if they are of some value 
here and now. Remedies arc of three types, palliative, presentive and curative. "While 
health and hygine should be our main pursuit, remedies may not bo ignored so long 
as wo are subject to ills. Amongst these acts of synthesis or of remedy, the most 
important is the Uindu-Muslim question. Jt is the dearest wish and prayer of my 
heart that Mahatma Gandhi, the sincorest ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity, will be 
able to bring about concord and union in the very near future so as to make a 
national state in India possible. (Hear, hear). 

Wo are often told that wo must preserve our culture. What then is tho relation 
between power and culture V It seems to me that culture without power is like a 
lamp without oil. (Cheers). It will flare up for a moment and die out. Here is a 
quotation from a recent speech of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore who puts it with his 
usual power and point : 

“We cannot go on blindly following the advice of the so-called friends of our 
country and let them exploit our resources for themselve.s. We need to keep pace 
with the march of time and specially require industrial enterprise and scientific 
culture. The days of courting poverty and plague in the name of spiritualism have 
gone for ever and we must realise that, however great our civilisation might be, it 
will crumble to dust unless we have adequate power to maintain it.” 

This is the reason, namely, attainment of power, why_ I have been imploring the 
Congress to enter the Federation and guide the destinies of our country. Tne Congress 
is in power in the majority of Indian Frovinces. No Governor-General dare ignore tho 
Congressmen in the Central Legislature. I am perfectly certain that no Federal Ministry 
worth the name could be formed without a predominant representation or an adequate 
representation of Congressmen. I do not know why ray Congress friends feel dimcult 
or do not accept the odds such as they are, with sufficient self-confidence and deter¬ 
mination. Their influence will be far greater than what may be represented by their 
numbers, because they are a power in the country, and a power in the Provinces. And 
they cannot be relegated to a position of insignificance in the Central Government. It 
would be a day of pride and of deep gratification to me and glory to the country—I 
say this in spite of differences—if accomplished gentlemen of the type of Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar—not that there are not equally capable men in other Provinces 
(Laughter and Cheers)—are enthroned in places from which they can shape the 
destinies not of a single pt evince merely but the entire country and give our mother¬ 
land a bigger standing in the international world, irrespective of Party. I am snre 
the good wishes of all will be with the Congress, for they can secure the conquest of 
power from England, its transference from the British into Indian hands, better 
probably than their political rivals in India, 
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There are safeguards iu the present constitution. But these safeguards come into 
operation when matters reach a crisis, when the patient is, as it were, on his death 
bed. But Aristotle has laid down more than 2,000 years ago safeguards of a far more 
fundamental character, safeguards for all time and all constitutions. The Aristotelian 
safeguards are a permanent hygiene of the body, promoting daily health, dally vigour 
and ensuring a long life. First, vigilance. The people and the members of a Party 
must be vigilant. They must, within limits and subject to the law of moderation, be 
free to criticise the doings of their leaders, criticise with charity, fair-mindedly 
and with constructive purpose. Without vigilance, any party will degenerate. A party 
which reseats criticism is on the high road to become a deadly superstition. Secondly, 
moderation in the exercise of power. That Is the spirit of constitutionalism which 
prevents perversions over-taking constitutions. Thirdly, consideration for those who 
nave been displaced from power. This is the great code of honour of European 

politics in general and of English politics in particular. You never see a Prime 

Minister of England treat the leaders of the Opposition as anything but equals. 
The consideration, the honour shown to them, is one of the factors that has 
contributed to the charm and sweetness and harmony of English public life. Without 
such consideration, there would develop a spirit of civil war which will weaken the 
State, both for purposes of internal good and safety for external attacks. These 
safeguards are not Intended merely as exercises in sentimental philanthropy ; they 
are to be practised for the sake of the healthy growth of political tradition and the 
stability of constitutions. 

J would add just two more sentiments before I conclude. Let us not bo narrow¬ 
minded in our political views and thoughts. We must not treat those who do not 

agree with us as though they are Mlechohas, and while removing social untouchabllity 
inflict political untouchability. Let us credit every one of our people with patriotic 
motives and objects however much their policies and methods differ from those 
which we consider the true ones and the right ones. As a matter of fact, did wo 

not the other day go Into deep, sincere mourning over the death of Kemal Pasha, 
the great Ata Turk, instinctively thereby recognising that all patriotic excellence has 
not been caste in one mould or Is made to flow in one direction, but that there are 
other types also that are patriotic, nationalistic, efficient, capable of raising fallen 
countries into a new vitality, without adopting either our special philosophies or a 
revivalistic tendency V Certainly the Ata Turk did not illustrate, preach or 

exemplify any of the doctrines which are now so current in our country and which 
have become mixed up with nationalism. He was a stern reformer, who ever looked 

forward and upward, never backward. There was no question with him of reviving 

ancient Turkish customs, which ho ruthlessly abolished. The Arabic script was 
changed and the Roman substituted. In regard to that most difficult and delicate of 
all problems, the problem of the Purdah, ho enforced the most revolutionary 
change. He put down the Moulvies and Mullas of Turkey and showed himself a 
person who was determined to Europeanise the country without ceasing to be a Turk 
and in order to save the Turks from subjection to foreign powers. Japan also has 
become Europeanised in its material aspects while romaiuing true to Japan in soil 
and spirit. This is a lesson which I trust will not be lost on my 

countrymen. 

None of us need go about, as though we have established a monopoly of virtue 
for ourselves, dividing the people, so to speak, into castes and outcastes, and refusing 
to extend the benefit of a charitable judgment to those who, in our view, are hetero¬ 
dox. Let us admire excellence of every type and variety irrespective of party. What 
a sublime sentiment it is of Mayura, who In his Surya yataka, has described as the 
sublimest attribute of the Sun that his rays fall with equal grace and tenderness on 
the hard, sharp, frowning peaks of mountains and on the soft lotus buds, greeting him 
with a blushing smile In tne morning 1 My dear Guru, Mr. Gokhale, used to say—*let 
ns spiritualise our public life ; and charity is the essence of spirituality. In Judging of 
policies and political parties and persons, let us, after the manner of the glorious life- 
giving, life-enhancing Sun, allow the benefit of the best possible interpretation to rest 
on every action that we feel obliged to criticise, and on all persons and parties with 
whom we have differences, and thus achieve grace, beauty, harmony and united 
strength in our public life, for the sake of our country. 
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The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr.C. R, Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University at the annnal Convocation oi the OBmania University 
held at Hyderabad in the year 1347—-Falsi (1938) 

Hyderabad occupies a most important place in the cultural, the social and the 
political history of India more especially in relation to the Andhra people. Until 
the fickle fortune of history brought about the separation, the Ceded Districts and 
the Northern Ciroars were a part of this Dominion ; and if they had continued to be 
still a part, Hyderabad would have been almost completely and at any rate in maje¬ 
stic predominance an Andhra State. Even today Telingana forms a major portion 
of the Dominion and the Andhras the majority of the citizens owing devoted and 
loyal allegiance to His Exalted Highness. The sources of the Andhra History are 
now within your frontiers. Warangal was tho capital to Kakatiya dynasty and it 
was the watershed from which throe streams of history have flown, the great Empire 
of Vijianagar, the Eeddy Kingdom of Kondivedii and Rajahmundry, and tho Velema 
States. In literary history Waraogal remains immortal as the scene of tho great 
poet Pothanna’s translation of the Bhagwat Purana. 

Hyderabad has justified its pride of premier position by the progress it has achieved. 
It is not a mere imitation of the British Raj or other Western models. It is a 
Swadeshi product—constitutional Khaddar if you like, woven by Indian hands, 
fashioned by Indian History and Indian genius, and shot with tho colours and glory 
of Hindu-Muslim co-operation and fraternity. It is a racy product rooted in our 
soil and deriving its sustenance from that Hindu-Muslira Unity conceived and promoted 
by Moghul Emperors, like Akbar tho Great. The history’ of Hyderabad Is one 
in which Hindus and Muslims could take cqiial pride. Hindus have occupied very 
high places in the administration of the Dominion, both Civil and Military. The 
armies that fought for its integrity wore largely composed of Hindus and more es- 

E ecially, if I may bo permitted to say it, Andhras and Roddies. Hindu temples 
ave received full protection and patronage and it is general knowledge that some 
of the Nizams paid devotion to Hindu Sanyasis as to their own holy men. 

The Doniinion occupies the heart of India. It is from certain points of view the 
heart of India, something higher than a more geographical centre. It has evolved a 
now civilization, which might properly bo called Dakkani civili.zation, and in later years 
His Exalted Highness’ Government have spent enormous amounts for the preser¬ 
vation of the glorious Buddhist vestiges and sovereign triumphs of art, which are 
the wonder of the world,—Ajanta and Ellora, rock-cut temples decorated with tho 
most delicately drawn frescoes inside, the rock-cutting typifying the strength of 
giants and the engineering skill of supermen and tho fresooos the infinite and deli¬ 
cate grace of the Divine feminine in human civilization. 

In tracing the lineaments of this Dakkani civilization, symbolic of what the heart 
of India would have achieved had it not suffered arrest and diversion, I may be per¬ 
mitted to mention the special affinities between the Muslims and the Andhras. 
Architecture and Art took a synthetic turn and even religion did not escape this 
process of this higher synthesis. Pothuluri Veerabrahraatn, who caught the Islamic 
^irit of Monotheism and its social democracy, fiercely denounced caste among tho 
Hindus—“What caste shall I describe myself as belonging to these worldly men 
and fools ? My caste is co-extensive with Universe.” The Mahal at Chandragiri 
situated about 40 miles from my native place of Chittoor, reveals the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture. I am told that the corridor of Ibrahim IBs tomb at 
Bijapur is essentially Hindu in style. 

Addanki Gangadhara Kavi dedicated his Tapti Samvarana Upakyanam to Ibrahim 
Kutubshah of Oolconda and, in his description of tho Court of Ibrahim, he refers 
not merely to the ambassadors of the Gajapathi and Narapathi Monarchs, but to the 
Poets versed in the eight languages and to the Pandits who were authorities in the 
Vedas, Sastras and Puranas. Ibrahim becomes in Tolugu Mulk Ibha Ram and he is 
described as being very fond of listening to tho Epics and Legends of Hindu India. 
It is of peculiar interest to note that the first poem written in pure Telugu, without 
any admixture of Sanskrit or derivatives from Sanskrit, namely Yayati Oharitra^ 
is dedicated by its author Ponniganti Telgauna to Amir Khan, an officer of Ibrahim 
Kutubshah. Malla .Reddy, the famous poet and author of “S/iarf Chakravarthi 
Lhanta, described himself as having visited the Court of Ibrahim Mulk by Invita- 
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tion, and in a laudatory verse compares him to the moon at which the dogs keep 
braying, meaning rival poets and kings, a verse the spirit of which is more com- 
mendabJe than its poetry. 

Akkanna and Madanna are famous names in Dakkani history. They were the 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief respectively of Tana Shah, the last of Gol- 
conda Sultans. Akkanna’s three nephews occupied responsible posts In the Golconda 
State. One of them was Gopanna, the immortal Ramdas of Bhadrachellam fame. 
Even today visitors to Golconda are shown a particular room in the Fort as having 
been the scene of the imprisonment of Ramdas for having embezzled State moneys 
in order to beautify the temple at Bhadrachellam and decorate the holy images with 
costly jewellery. The legend has it that Rama and Lakshmana appeared before Tana 
Shah in the guise of the messengers of Ramdas and paid him the moneys due, and 
that Tana Shah, realising afterwards the Divinities in human form that had appeared 
before him, blessed his good fortune and praised the Almighty in ecstatic joy for the 
groat favour shown to him—an instance of how closely Hindus and Muslims began 
to blend into one spiritual shape. And Tana Shah’s name has passed into the largo 
receptive catalogue of Hindu .veneration. 

To have become in ever increasing measures the confluence of Holy Sangam of 
Hindu Muslim civilization must serve as an inspiration for greater achievements in 
the future and I have no doubt that the present policy of His Exalted Highness 
and his Government under the Rt. Hon’blo Sir Akbar Hydari is steadily and broad, 
mindedly marching towards that unity of the dis-sovered soul of India which is our 
goal. 

It is now. as 1 said before, almost exactly 30 years since I first visited Hyderabad 
as the guest of Mr Hydari. Impressive as Hyderabad then was, it has beaten the 
most optimistic anticipations of progress by the achievement of the succeeding years. 
To day from every point of view, Hyderabad is in the van of substantial moral and 
material progress m India and may be regarded as one of its Flag»bearing States. 
But the iDcroasing association of the people with the Government must be pursued 
steadily and the people also whatever their creed and mother-tongue, whether 
Andhras or Mahrattas or Muslims, should take a patriotic pride in the Dominion and 
see to it that its integrity and historic porsonality are maintaiued and promoted. 
I would want the people of this Dominiou bound in mutual lovo and in common 
loyalty to His Exalted Highness to promote the economic prosperity and the cultural 
advancement of the State and to become, in finer measure than now, a voice in 
their own right, which will carry its message of hope to All India and evoke echoes 
of admiration from the world outside. 

Tho Dominion has a great mission to fulfil in justice to its own history as well as 
the future of India. It is the custodian of tho Moghul tradition of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity and their partnership in the secular field of citizenship. The greatest 
safeguard of a constitution is not its form, but the identity of interests between the 
Rulers and the Ruled and their devotion to tho good of tho State and its progress 
and strength, for a progress which does not increase tho strength of the race is no 
progress but a disease leading to decay and degeneration. The mirror of Hyderabad 
must reflect the light of Akbar the Great all over India. 

Already through tho Archaeological Department the Dominion has done sublime 
service to ancient Art and Sculpture and has acquired an international status as a 
guardian of Indian culture. 

I expect Hyderabad to be a firm promoter of University education in all Its 
Departments. It is to me as to all Educationists a matter of the deepest gratification 
that the Osmania University, which has struck an independent line of its own and 
had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system of University education 
has been a success, in which not merely Hyderabad but the entire country 
could take legitimate pride. As an Andhra, 1 may be permitted to rejoice specially 
in the fact that its location bears a Telugu name “Anhika Metta” meaning the 
supreme height, whilst the capital of the Dominion itself is in the Telingana; and we 
Andhras are proud that we are the location for all the metropolitan activities of this 
great Dominion. 

The chief credit for the organisation of the Osmania University on lines of 
courageous originality belongs, if I may recall a historical fact within my personal 
knowledge, to my Right Hon’ble friend Sir Akbar Hydari and I trust that it won’t 
be regarded as a sign of vanity and that most inourable of all vanities^-seiiile 
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vanity—ff I recall how I was consulted by Mr. Hydari as he then was, frequently 
during the inception of the scheme and more especially in regard to making Urdu 
the medium of instruction, which I strongly supported. I remember the pride that 
Mr. Hydari took in the Translation Department which he instituted and the way he 
used to draw my attention to the various publications, and how I on my part 
felt that whatever was possible In Urdu today would be equally possible in 
Hindi, Telugu and every other Indian language the very next day and that therefore 
the Osmania University was making no local but an All-India contribution of the 
highest and most fundamental value to our culture. I have no doubt that this 
originality of outlook, breathing faith and confidence in the future of Indian languages 
ana culture, will actuate and is actuating the various departments organised here and 
that research and creative activities will in consequence find memorable illustration. 

The way in which this University is fostered by His Exalted Highness and the 
Government should be an object lesson to every person and to every Government 
in India. 

There is one point which I have for years felt to be one of the defects of Indian 
administration In general. Women’s progress and women’s needs have not received 
the attention due. Their education, general as well as special, such as Domestic 
Sciences and Arts, the extensive organization of separate hospitals for women and 
children and a widespread system of Women’s Technical Schools for teaching, child- 
welfare and hygiene, first-aid, values of foods, scientific cooking, dress making, laundry, 
music and painting ; and in the higher collegiate grades of education. Sciences and 
application of Sciences required to make the home efficient, all those must be orga¬ 
nised ; and I would even recommend the organization of a special department for 
these purposes. Unless for a half century at least such a department is organized 
to function, the necessary motives and pressure for providing funds and promoting 
these measures will not be forthcoming. 

In pride and fullness of heart as an Educationist I beg to congratulate the 
Sovereign, the Government and the Dominion on the success achieved by the 
Osmania University. The band of young, accomplished and enthusiastic teachers 
composing the different faculties are a team which the greatest Educationists in 
India would be proud to captain. The researches accomplished and going on and 
the investigations in the theoretical and applied fields of Bcionce including Zoology, 
Physics, Chemistry and Civil Engineering and History augur not merely an All- 
India but an international future for the Osmania. To be the first to recognize an 
Indian language as a fit medium for University culture and to have made the Uni¬ 
versity founded on that principle a centre of modern research, these are the accom¬ 
plishments for which India must be eternally grateful to the Dominion. 

It is a matter for prefund national gratification that tho grand buildings of the 
Osmania University—the grandest college buildings known to India and memorable 
triumphs of Indian architecture—are designed with Akbaresque imagination in a 
Hindu-Muslim style, being an original and impressive combination of tho Saracenic 
and the Ajanta models. They are a vi.sual demonstration of what could be achieved 
by a happy blend of the two civilizations. 

1 seem to be carrying coals to Newcastle. Yesterday at a lunch I suggested that 
Hyderabad should do pioneer work in another field try establishing a domestic 
Science College of University grade teaching upto B. Sc., (Honours) and the 
M.Sc. standards. I was informed by Miss Pope and the Vico-Chancollor that they 
had already a fully drawn up scheme which has boon approved by the Faculty. If 
this College on really dptodate lines is established, it will be a big institution, most 
useful and also of scientific and cultural value and tho only one of its kind in 
India. 

Ancient books deservo no less attention than ancient monuments. In 192? 1 
organised an expedition of Pandits for collection of Telugu manuscripts in the 
Dominion and within a short time they brought back over 600 Palmirah-leaf books. 
Whereas in the case of an ancient monument people have to go to the locality 
where it is situated to enjoy the sight, the books can go where the people are and 
their reach is larger and more facile. I am happy to be able to say that Government 
have already thought of this and are considering measures for organizing publications 
of this kind. 

The Translation Bureau of the Osmania University has already developed into a 
general publications department. Your Pro-Vice-Chanoellor is fully alive to the need 
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of bringing out original treatises embodying the lectures delivered and the researches 
conducted. In a few years there will be books impregnated with the personality of 
the Faculty Members, rich in literary qualities and more attractive to the general 
reader and the regular students than translations however good can ever be. Then will 
Urdu reach the fruition of its potentialities as a medium of modern education and 
in reaching that status enable all the sister languages of India, by example and 
helping hand, to reach equal heights of value and importance. 

There are certain fields of modern scientific research—pure and applied—which 
are in my opinion possible only for the Osmania University to organize in view of 
the heavy finances involved. Only the generous and enlightened Government of 
His Exalted Highness can find the moneys required and that moral enthusiasm. For 
instance, a laboratory for Atomic Physics. If such institutes are established the 
Osmania University will even now and immediately become an All-India attraction to 
researchers in science and applied science, the Nalanda of modern scientific culture. 
When we release how discoveries in Agriculture and applied Chemistry have 
redounded to the fabulous prosperity of Western countries and how the field of 
developnaents in this direction is by no means exhausted and nature still calls for 
exploitation the contribution that the Dominion can make to the cultural standing 
and the material progress of the country appears to be boundless in 
its magnitude. 

1 would Ijke to say one word before pas.sing on to address the graduates more 
directly. It is not enough that the Dominion should cast an eye of kindly favour, 
love and benevolence of the Andhra University. Even unions of hearts and the 
grace of love has to be institutionalised in marriage as otherwise it would work 
havoc on society. So also the present gracious contact between His Exalted Highness’ 
Dominion and tho Andhra Desa will have to bo given an institutional form in the 
cultural field—the one field where no contentions are possible and in which harmony 
and identity of interests so naturally prevail. How that may be achieved is a 
poblem to be solved; but I do not despair of a solution. We must re-unite the 
broken threads of history and restore unity of spirit. To mention a possible instance, 
if in the matter of Sanskrit and Telugu publications to be brought out by the Dominion 
Government the agency of the Andhra is invoked, it will be readily accepted as a 
duty and honour. 


Graduates and students, I heartily congratulate you on the degrees you have 
obtained, which mark, I believe, a high standard of real and practical knowledge, for 
which you ought to feel deeply devoted to the munificent patronage of His Exalted 
Highness. I hope going through a college and graduating will not fill you with an 
undue sense of self-importance. Kevorence to your elders is a quality which you 

cannot dispense with so easily or so soon in your careers. As an English writer of 

great power has put it, “remember thou art a chicken just hatched with a shell 
still on thy head," tho shell I suppose being represented by the Academic cap. 
Life s sterner trials are ahead of you and they cannot be faced without a serious 
course of appreuticoship in the schools of experience and under persons of ripe 
wisdom. Even politics to be an useful pursuit cannot dispense with the necessity of 
apprenticeship. Alexander the Great is credited with tho saying “for my physical 
tiro 1 am indebted to my father but for my spiritual ‘ , , 

that sense of reverence for the teacher is as strong 

as it has been traditionally amongst us. “It is not 

through a oollego" as Mr. Chapin put it. It is moro .. , 

nas been through you" i. e. if you have acquired not merely knowledge but the 
ajscipjmed faculties by which new di.scoveiies and inventions are made and new 
situations are adequately faced. Euthusiasm which cannot survive tho impact of 
mots and the test of realities is mere froth which betiays shallowness of the soul, 
f a heard of the strike fever, which seems to have seized some of the 

students in British India. I trust guidance by teachers and pai’ents will not suffer 
jmpaament in this Dominion as it has to some extent in the provinces 
outside. A sense of modesty is more often a truer sign of profundity than 
assertiveness and dogmatism. Socrates was called wise because he claimed that 
ne was only a lover of wisdom and not its possessor like the Sophists. Owing to 
ims very modest manner in which he rated his own deep knowledge and wiSlom 
elevated to the throne of Philosophy. Nor like the Athenians be vola- 
of change for its own sake. Those who grow from within, as a 
iwBuu 01 tneir felt needs and experiences and struggles, change more slowly than 


to my teacher." I wonder if 
to-day as it should be and 
enough that you have gone 
to the purpose* “if a college 
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imitators of foreign fashions and the latest developments of Europe. A love of 
novelties and hollow echoing of other people’s latest revolutions in the economic or 
political held, ignoring the fact that those revolutions are the products of their 
history and their conditions, does not bespeak a sure aptitude for real enduring 
progress or its safe foundation. 

The felt presence of the Eternal is the most sustaining power for righteous con¬ 
duct. It is not necessary to have recourse to supernatural arguments to prove that 
such a felt presence is a positive fact of life. 

The great Philosopher Spinoza taught us to conceive things Sub-species eterna- 
tatis. He was a Pantheist like the Adwaitees of the Hindu fold and the Sufis of 
Muslim. Whether this Eternal is an objective fact or not, a little reflection will 
show that it is an almost permanent subjective feeling, a form of perception, as the 
Philosopher Kant would have put it, and therefore, at any rate, a fact for us. 

I may illustrate this truth in this way ; two persons fall in love with each other 
and each imagines, nay more than imagines, feels deeply to the inmost core of his 
or her being that the other would remain for ever and ever the same attractive, 
charming and obliging person—a beauty that will be a joy for ever. Of course all 
married people know that this is not in reality the case, that change overtakes 
sooner or later, generally much sooner than imagined, and not always for the better. 
And yet at the time of falling in love, this idea of possible change, though intellec¬ 
tually it may bo perceived ns a fact or rather a possibility, is not and cannot bo 
felt as a reality, but the feeling and the entire soul’s reaction at the time and for 
the time being proceeds on the basis of eternal youth and beauty. Waves echo the 
ocean ; moraouts reflect eternity. 

It has been well said that man proceeds to acquire wealth as though he will 
never know old ago aud death. This illusion of Eternity, granting that is not an 
objective fact, is a very powerful and abiding factor in our life. I wonder if it is an 
intimation of immortality, akin to those famous and profound intimations, of which 
Wordsworth sang in one of the sublimest of English Odes and in the moving little 
piece so touching in its pathos and simplicity “We are Seven.” It seems to me that 
here is a positive approach based on felt experience, felt not merely by isolated 
individuals but by widest commonality, to ideas of God and Immortality. The cul¬ 
tivation of this sense of God and Immortality is the highest inspiration that human 
nature is capable of and the firmest support in all its trials and tribulations. May 
this sense be an abiding and growing regulation of your lives, and may you all 
conduct yourselves aud act as Immortals in the hands of the Almighty. 


The Benares University Convocation 

In the course of his address delivered at the annual Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu University held at Benares on 17lh December 1938, Sir Sarvapalli 
Radkakrish7ian said 

“If Britain fails to develop in time a strong and self-governing India, she 
cannot escape the destruction which has overcome empires as proud and seemingly 
as firmly rooted as her own”. 

“Great Britain”, he said, “can work for a liberal and democratic civilisation by 
transferring her empire into a commonwealth of free nations and that will be her 
greatest contribution to a better world order. It is difficult to understand her foreign 
policy or her Indian policy. It is unimaginable how Great Britain and France could 
view with indifference if not sympathy, the consolidation of the dictatorships. One 
explanation is that class feeling has prevailed over patriotism among the Governing 
classes of Britain. Another is that the British people have lost their ambition and 
their ingrained sense of being the greatest power in the world and so have yielded 
to other powers and themselves suffered a loss of strength and prestige. 

“In a disordered world we seem to occupy a sheltered position and enjoy in 
some measure the amenities of civilised life. In the British Empire our position is 
a junior and subordiuate one. So far as our defences go, we are in a helpless 
condition. Even now a great safety of our country is growing up in the Far East 
and its tremors are felt in Siam and Burma. Germany is striving to extend her 
influence through Asia Minor, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan to the Hontiers of India. 
In the dangerous coudition of the world, where three great powers are acting in 
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concert, adopting; the doctrine of force as the inspiration of their policies, Britain 
must reaffirm her faith in freedom and democracy, not by words but by deeds and 
weld together the different dominions into a unity on the basis of devotion to these 
ideals. Self-interest, international decency and justice demand the establishment of 
self-government in India. The most urgent problem is to work out a federation 
not on the lines of the Government of India Act but on lines which will foster any 
further internal unity among the different communities and between provinces and 
states. 

When I was a student nearly thirty years ago, we had a great faith in the ideals 
of science and education, democracy and peace. With the growth of science we 
thought pain would be conquered ; with the spread of education and enlightenment, 
we imagined that we would banish ignorance and superstition* with the extension 
of democratic institutions we hoped that we would remove all injustice and move 
towards an earthly paradise : with tho increase of humanitarian sentiments we thought 
wars would bo abolished. We believed that we could use intelligence in our dealings 
with physical environment, our social institutions and our inmost selves ; we assured 
that it was all a question of technology or engineering like control of floods or im¬ 
provement of coramunications. Science has increased in its range and scope, education 
has spread widely but we are not so sure to-day that life is richer or the future 
brighter. 

“The failure of these intellectual devices to improve our social relations has brought 
disappointment to tho hiiraari soul. We find that tlio creation of ideal human relations 
is a different problem from tho mastery of naturo. Tho problem of living has become 
much more complicated and tho mood In which we have to face it is not that of the 
self-complacent intellectual. If mankind finds itself in a mass, if things which should 
contribute to humanity’s wealth have become an occasion for failing, it is because 
our conceptions of life are superficial. Human nature is not a matter of surfaces but 
of strata, of external experiouces, of reflective consciousne.s.s, of moral aud aesthetic 
apprehension of religious insight. Every stratum has its own life. We have diseases 
of the body as well as of mind. If cold and catarrh are illnesses of physical nature, 
if error, prejudice and falsehood are defects of our mind, lust, anger and jealousy are 
deformations of our heart. However much we may progress in the conquest of natural 
forces or in the control of social injustice.'?, a very important part of the human 
problem will consist in the disciplining of our wayward desires and the 
achievement of an attitude of poise towards the movitablo limitations of 
finite existence, 

“You will be able to copo with the new problems, if you have caught a little of 
the Foirit of this place. The true signiflcance of a city or a country as of a person 
lies not in its face but in its spirit, not in its geography but in its history. Here, 
in this city you feel the unseen presence of sagoB and saints who rose from time to 
eternity, and fashioned the destiny of a race. When your Vico Chancellor started 
the idea of a Hindu University, there were many who thought that ho was entering 
into controversial regions and it would be diflicult to give the students the essentials 
of the Hindu faith in a non-sectarian manner. The difficulty of Hinduism, as of 
other religions, has been the emphasis on the insignificant. We quarrel about the 
casual interpretations, forms and ceremonies instead of insisting on the unifying 
devotion to the permanent truths. The essence of Hinduism is a living faith in 
spirit and man’s capacity to assimilate it. Rites, forms, ceremonies, institutions and 
programme are subordinate to this end. The central fact of religion is the felt 
existence within us of an abounding inner life which transcends consciousness, a 
secret spirit which haunts unlike a ghost or a dream. We feel certain powers 

moving within us, we know not what, we know not why. These vague intuitions, 

these faint dreams are far cries of the universal dwellings in us and the functioa 
of religion is to make our souls sensitive to the universal. In man alone does the 
universal come to consciousness. He alone is aware that there is a universe, that it 

has a history and may have a destiny. He feels most fiercely the adventure of 

awareness, the possibility of doom or deliverance. Religion appeals to the inward 
man, a stranger who has no trafllc with this world. It is the core and centre of his 
being m which he strives to set himself in direct relations to the All. To develop 
the spiritual dimension we may have to withdraw our souls from the flux (ft 
Mistence, end^ure an agony of experience or travel barren and stony wastes of despair 
When once this recognition arises pride, prejudice and privilege fall away and a new 
ftnmility is born in the soul. ” 
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^‘Xbe uninterrupted continuity of Hindu civilisation bears witness to its vitality. 
The vitality of a living organism is to be measured by its power to carry off the 
waste matter which would prevent its power functioning. When it fails to do this, 
it ceases to be creative, it is really dead, only a corpse. The most urgent question 
for Hindu Society to-day is whether it has life enough in it to overcome the 
obstructions within its two organism. If we try to embalm the present social struc¬ 
ture, if we strive to defend the separatist tendencies of caste and the disabilities of 
the Untouchables, we will be disloyal to the spirit of Hinduism. We canot defend 
an unjust order of things and praise God. Faith in the one supreme means that 
we, His off-spring, are of one body, of one flesh—the Brahmin and the Harijan, the 
black, the yellow and the white whose prayers go upto one God under difl[erent 
names. It is our own flesh that is torn when the shell explodes, that is pierced by 
the thirsting bayonet. The dignity of the individual who is the lamp of spirit 
become the paramount consideration, if society is to survive. I have no doubt that 
when the world gets together and when a creative commonwealth is projected, India 
would be called upon to supply an indispensable part of its design for living, 

“Men, as we find them, however, are artificial products. We are made one way 
and society remakes us in another way. Our relationship with fellow-beings have 
become unnatural and artificial. We are made to feel, not that we are human but 
that we are Hindu or Muslim, French or German, Jew or Gentle. Our barbarous 
laws and institutions seduce us from our natural feelings of sympathy and fellowship. 
Fear, suspicion and resentment arise and wars which become each year more des¬ 
tructive are waged for the glory of the national abstractions of race and nation, 
class and creed. The world cannot permanently organise its life in an unjust and 
unnatural way without reaping chaos and conflict. The root cause of our present 
trouble is an independent world worked on a particularist basis. If moral principles 
are set at naught, if we are not faithful to the instinct of the common man, nemesis 
will overtake us. 

“The world has seen a number of civilisations on which the dust of ages has 
settled. The jungle has conquered their great ceutres and jackals howl there in the 
moonlight. The spade of the Archaeologist uncovers for us dead cities that we may 
behold in them our pride and our shame. Wo are assured that whatever may bo the 
changes and developments, the solid structure of Western civilisation was itself en¬ 
during and permanent, but we now see how apallingly insecure it is. The menace 
of war has been a writing on the wall. The present world situation is a spiritual 
challenge. Wo must either accept it or perish. It is not safe to be immortal. Evil 
systems inevitably destroy themselves by their own greed and egotism. Against the 
rock of moral law, earth’s conquerer.s and exploiters hurl themselves eventually to 
their own destructions. While yet there is time, there is not much left, we must 
take steps to prevent the helpless rush of man to his doom. 

“Democracy does not mean a dead, level in character and contribution, ability and 
insight. It is an equality of opportunity in matters of food, health and education. It 
implies economic justice if we are content with anything less ; democracy is a mockery. 
Economic justice involves a reshaping of the economic order, Capitalism is criticised 
from different points of view but here I may just indicate how it affects a democratic 
policy of life. By permitting a staggering degree of Inequality with its inevitable 
consequences of poverty ank lack of opportunity for masses of men, women and 
children it produces social disturbance. This inequality is morallv dangerous. It 
encourages the privileged sections of society to live in waste and luxury with an 
utterly false sense of values in a callous disregard of what superior privilege means 
to the victims of the process which accords to them the privileges. 

“The religious tradition of India justifies democracy and if she has not been 
faithful to this principle she has paid for it*by her suffering and subjection. Spirit is 
never more persuasive than when it suffers silently beneath the heel of oppression. 
Democracy is an achievement forged in the fires which make a nation’s soul. When 
I speak of democracy, I am referring not so much to parliamentary Institutions as to 
the dignity of man, the recognition of the fundamental right of all men to develop 
the possibilities in them. The common man is not common. He is precious, has in 
him the power to assert his nature against the iron web of necessity. To tear his 
texture, to trample him in blood and filth is an unspeakable crime. 

“The freedom of expression is the only way by which we can let truth work on 
the minds of men. If we repress freedom of speech we make truth subservient to 
the interests of the powerful group. The iucreasing regimentation of mind and the 
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propaganda by which we hope the people with false news and keep them 
Ignorant of the facts even in so-called democratic countries show how parasi¬ 
tical groups govern in them. A free press is an essential elements of a free country, 
but It must be a responsible press. A corrupt press will poison springs 
of social life. 

“A new generation is growing up with a new awareness of the oneness of 
humanity. It understands that peace is a positive achievement, calling for high enter¬ 
prise. It is aware that world peace demands world justice and the obst^les to it 
are in the hearts of men which have been corrupted in their prides and jealousies, 
in their attachment to comforts and possessions at other people's expense. National 
ambitions and racial passions blind us to real ends and long views. Onless we re¬ 
move the sources of injustice and fear, we cannot make the world safe for peace. 
The history of man has been a continual struggle between the ideal of a moral com¬ 
munity and the immoral forces of greed, stupidity and violence, individual aud 
corporate. Wo must refine the spirit of patriotism so as to make it a pathway from 
man to mankind. A world conference to (Examine territorial grievances, control of 
raw materials and possibilities of collateral disarmament and establish the freedom of all 
nations, small or great, weak or strong, may be summoned and if the powerful 
nations approach the task in a chastened spirit and in the faith that nations liko indi¬ 
viduals are great not by what they acquire but by what they resign, we may get 
near our goal.” 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the address delivered by Sir Maurice Owyer^ Chief Justice of 
India at the annual Convocation of the University of the Punjab held at Lahore on 
the 22ndl. December 1938 : — 

I propose to take for my subject this morning a comparison between the two 
systems of government which have come to bo known as democracy and totalitaria¬ 
nism. I make no apology for doing so, for I am not going to talk politics. All the 
States of the world, willingly or unwillingly, are having to group themselves under 
one banner or the other ; and I would ask you to consider.for a few minutes with 
me this morning what is the essential difference between the democratic and the 
totalitarian State, I will try to examine the question in as impartial and unprejudiced 
a manner as 1 can ; for it is not only one for the political philosophers, for those 
scient fic inquirers who seek to define and classify the constitutions of States ; it 
has become a question which is going to touch intimately tho lives of all of us and 
on which wo shall all have to make up our minds, whether we wish to do so or not. 
1 am anxious to avoid political controversy, and in anything that 1 say I must not 
bo taken as implying any criticism of other countries, who are entitled to prefer 
llieir own forms of government. I do not however conceal where my own allegiance 
lies, aud those wlio believe in one of these two systems of government and reject 
the other are also entitled to testify to the faith that is in them ; and indeed a faith 
which a man is ashamed to proclaim openly Is scarcely one worth having. 

It is a oommonplace that we are the unfortunate and alarmed spectators. Those 

who, like myself, begin to soo the threshold of age not so very distant from them, 

cannot but contrast with amazement the last fifteen years with the earlier and longer 
portion of their life. It is not eas^, casting the mind back to a period even as late 
as 1923, to recall to-day the political scene of that time. Then democracy and 

democratio ideas were still in fashion. The War had been fought, and, whatever 

people may say at the present time, had been fought with the sincere and j)assionate 

belief that it was to make tho world safe for democracy. The worst 

part of the past-War economic crisis was over, and the world seemed about 
to enter upon a stable and reasonable prosperity in which the typical pollUoal 
unit was the democratio State. I do not^ deny that there was a critical 

attitude towards representative institutions in many countries, but it is not 
unfair to say that these criticisms were directed rather against the working 

of the institutions than against the institutions themselves. For democracy 
was still regarded as the normal object of constitutional development, Tho 
Eussian Government, it is true, disclaimed any sympathy with demoorailo ideas 
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in the liberal sense; but Russia, whether by reason of its geographical position or 
the peculiar temperament of its people, had always stood on the edge of the 
European orbit. In 1923 the Fascist revoiution in Italy was not a year old and was 
probably regarded by most people as a temporary aberration on the part of a 
country whioh had always shown a remarkable partiality for the conceptions of 
government favoured by the Western democracies. The general confidence felt in the 
political future of Europe is well shown by an article written in the 1920 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannioa by an eminent Professor of Political Theory and 
Institutions, who speaking of the years 1910-26, used these words “Thus this 

E ' )d has brought forth important developments in international, federal, national and 
governments. It will stand out also as one in which the nations have been 
coming nearer to one another In constitutional thought and in forms of 

To-day how different is the scene! There has been a profound revolution in 
political thought throughout Europe and the course of that revolution is perhaps not 
yet run. Everywhere the democratic idea is seen to bo on the defensive • and not 
only its existence but its philosophical basis, which to most of us haa almost 
acquired the sanctity of a theological dogma, is challenged and iiouted. It is true 
that the language and phrases of democracy are still current, and it would almost 
seem as though the modern dictator thought it worth while to attempt to persuade 
the world that his new-fangled system represented a more vital type of democracy 
than that which the old-fashioned liberalism had so signally failed to keep alive. Wo 
still find elections and representative assorablies in the totalitarion States whioh aio 
declared to be far more representative of the popular will than any democracy could 
be ; and though for obvious reasons it is impossible to test the truth of the assertion, 
It may nevertheless be true that it was the machinery of representative govornrneai 
itself which brought the totalitarian State into existence. But it was never more 
necessary than to-day to look more closely at the facts for the purpose of 
diBCOvering the substance which lies behind the outward forms of government. 
It was only a little time ago that one totalitarian State introduced, amid much 
popular rejoicing and with a great deal of what in other brauchos of life is known 
as publicity, an ultra democratic coustitutiou ; but there was a notable decrease of 
enthusiasm when it was discovered that only approved members of the party in 
power were permitted to offer themselves as candidates at the first elections to the 
new representative assemblies. 

It is not then so much the forms of government which have changed as the 
spirit in which government is now carried on and regret it as we may it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to assert that the typical form of government in Europe has become 
the totalitarian State. This form of government is seif-confidenl, aggressive, and 
menacing; and at the present moment the clash between the democracies and 
totalitarianism is the main pre-occupation of international politics. The Immediate 
consequences of this clash of ideologies, to use the current teim, are manifest enough ; 
but its potentiality for evil is greater still. There were in Europe before the 
War both democracies and military empires but that did not prevent the 
existence of a distinctively European civilization, in whiuh all the States la Europe 
felt they had a share. The general tendency too was towards representative institu¬ 
tions, and lip-service was always done to the principle of democracy, however much 
the military empires might diverge from It in practice. To-day no one would have 
the hardihood to assert that there is still a single and indivisible European civilization. 
The lines of cleavage are too wide and too deep ; and it has become less and les; 
probable that the two systems can coutinue to co-exist in the same coutinent. Iii 
theory perhaps there Is no reason why this should be so ; but the principles which 
the totalitarian States profess and the policy which they follow make it inevitable 
that their economy should be on a war footing. I do not at all mean by this that 
their one and only purpose is war, but that their political system is such that 
it can only be carried on and made effective if the nation as a whole is organized as it 
would be organised In time of war. A moment’s reflootion will show that this must 
be the case; for in no other way could a State regulate In such detail the social and 
economic life of its citizens, in no other way could it prevent the infiltration 
for foreign ideas possibly hostile to the regime, and in no other way could it mould 
and determine public opinion. And It is here that great danger lies; for a State 
organization whenever a conflict between Itself and another nation less well-equipped 
And prepared becomes acute. Ordiuarlly the passage of a nation from peace to war 
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will not be accomplished without a profound convulsion; but in the case of a nation 
constantly organized as though for war, the passage from one stage to the other may 
be almost imperceptible. 

What then Is the essential difference between the democratic and total!tatarlan 
State ? A statesman a politician, a constitutional lawer, a man of affairs would per¬ 
haps each give a different answer to this question and each answer would no doubt 
have in it an element of truth. To enumerate all the differences between them would 
involve me in a discussion which would extend far beyond my limits of time this 
morning; but if we look behind the outward form and try to penetrate to the heart 
of the matter, I think that we shall find certain points which can be regarded as of 
primary importance. 

The first is the existence In the democra tic State of the rule of law. The second 
is the right in that State to hold and to express one’s own opinions and beliefs. And 
the third is this that a democratic system of government in one of which is 
the personality of the individual man and woman, whereas the other 

system is based upon the conception of a State as an organization 
apart from and superior to the individual men and women who oompose It, demanding 
from them complete and uncomplaining subjection, asserting all rights and conceding 
none. Let me say a few words about each of these. 

The basis of all democratic government, the true guarantee of the safety and 
happiness of the individual citizen, the greatest safeguard against tyranny and 
tyrants, is the rule of law. Now the rule of law means in the first Instance a state 
of things In which all men are equal before the Jaw, so that none can claim 
from a judge any rights or privileges other than those which the law gives 
him and cannot point to rank or wealth or privilege as entitling him 

to something which cannot equally be claimed by his fellow-citizens. But it means 
a good deal more as well. It means that cases are judged and decided according to a 
fixed and defined law and not according to the whim or fancy of the individual 
judge. There are many lawyers present here today, aud they know only too well that 
the existence of the rule of law doos not, and cannot, make the law always a certain 
thing. The reason for tliat is the immense complexity of human affairs, so that It 
is not always easy to know what the particular legal principle Is which has to be 
applied in order to arrive at the correct solution of a dispute. But that does not 
mean that the legal principle itself is in any doubt ; it is the application of the 
principle which causes the difficulty ; and that is why in all civilized States the 
legal profession is a necessary part of the machinery of the State and has almost 
as Important a share in the administration of justice as the judges themselves. We 
may regret that this attempt to secure a more perfect justice has made the 
attainment of justice more expensive than it ought to be. But let me quote here 
a passage which occurs at the end of Gibbon’s famous chapter on the history and 
principles of the Roman law. “The experience of an abuse from which our own 
age and country are not perfectly exempt may sometimes provoke a generous 
indignation, aud extort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate jurisprudence 
for the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection will 
suggest that such forms and delays are necessary to guard the person and property 
of the citizen, that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, and 
that the laws of a free people should foresee and determine any question whion may 
probably arise in the exercise of power and the transaction of industry. 

I invite your attention to that pregnant phrase : “the discretion of the judge is 
the first engine of tyranny” that is to say, a tyrant cannot afford to allow all cases 
without exception to be decided according to fixed principles of law ; there comes a 
point when the judge must bo allowed a free hand. And It is a necessary corollary 
that the judge must be a man in sympathy with the Government, because no totali¬ 
tarian State can admit the possibility of any State official who differs from the 
declared policy of the State^ much less one who criticizes it. The judge must there¬ 
fore reflect the policy of his masters. I have even road a speech of a Minister ol 
Justice in one of the States in which it was said to be the duty of every judge to 
decide the cases coming before him as he knew the dictator would wish to have 
them decided. There is no room horo for the rule of law. Where the judge is in 
iiiust decide ; as he know. The Government would wish him to decide ; and 
If he is trying an opponent or a critic of the Government, what security has the 
latter that he will have a fair trial ? . jr « 
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But, you will say, supposing the judge is completely independent and bound by 
the rule of law, must not his administration of a harsh or cruel code for that very 
reason be itself cruel ? And, If so, may not your just and inflexible jud^e become 
himself almost an engine of tyranny ? That is a criticism which requires to be 
answered, but I think that the answer is plain, An independent and independent- 
minded judge cannot indefinitely continue to administer unjust law without becoming 
critical of them ; and if they appear to him unjust in the sense that they shock his 

conscience, he will find ways of mitigating them. So in England at the beginning 

of the last century, when it was a capital offence to steal property over the value 
of 40 shillings, jurymen whose consciences were offended by the law did not shrink 
from returning a verdict that the property stolen, whatever its real value might be, 
was worth not more than 39 shillings. In this way the independent judge, however 
cruel and harsh the laws may be which he has to administer, does ultimately 
become the focus of criticism and reform; and the rule of law, if 
it is ^ given free play, will always in the last resort defeat a dictator. 
And it is for that very reason that no totalitarian country can at the present time 

afford to allow the rule of law to exist in the State. 1 do not fur a moment mean 

to say that there are no upright judges in these countries, able and willing to decide 
all ordinary cases with the strictest regaid for law and justice ; I am referring 

rather to cases which have what I may call a political flavour ; and I do not need 

to say that those are the cases which may most nearly affect the lives and fortunes 
of citizens who become involved in them. 

Thus you see the importance of maintaining and strengthening the rule of law. 
Do not believe thosfe who say that it is a hindrance to progress and who are anxious 
to take a short cut to the millennium. Where popular liberties are concerned, a 
short cut will be found every time to be the longest and most dangerous way round. 

The second thing is the right to hold to express one’s private opinions and 

beliefs. In some ways this is bound up with the rule of law. For hero again the 

totalitarian State cannot, if it is to survive, allow the public expression of any 
opinion contrary to that held by those for the time being in control of the machinery of 
government. They must present to the outside world a single front which they can 
claim to represent the opinion of the whole country. Think for a moment how far a 
policy of this kind must lead you. If there is to be only one opinion expressed, every 
source of a possible contrary opinion must be rigidly controlled. One doctrine must be 
taught in the schools and in the Universities. Tlie press must speak with one voice 
only ; and for those who seek to criticize in private, there must be the prison or the 
concentration camp. In no other way can the regime survive. That is on the 
negative side ; but the positive side is no less drastic. It necessitates a complete 
control of the young at the most impressionable ages in their lives and it embraces 
all the malignant and ignoble arts of the propagandist whose business it is to compel 
the people at large to believe that which the Government insists that they shall 
believe, to feed them with coloured and distorted news, and to dress up truth herself 
in the trappings of a harlot. 

It is strange that governments are to be so expressive of the popular will, should 
find it necessary to prevent their people, so far as possible, from coming into contact 
with public opinion elsewhere. But is there not hero a lesson for all democratic 
States ? For a democracy ought at all times to have the courage to hear tho truth 
just as a democratic leader ought always to have the courage to tell it. And this 
alone should be sufficient to distinguish betweeu the two systems ; for truth is in 
the long run the only effective propaganda and there is an astringent and tonic 
quality about it which vitalizes those who are strong enough to have it, 
whereas the other propaganda is like a drug which first intoxicates and 
then stupefies. 

Lastly, I come to that distinction between the two systems which is based on a 
conception of the State which recognizes the personality of the individual and not 
on the State as something apart from and superior to the individuals 
who compose it. 

We have men always organized themselves into political societies ? Was it not 
in the first instance for common defence and protection, and with defence and 
protection onoe secured, did not the advantages of mutual cooperation, whether social, 
political or economic then become manifest ? But this is only to say that mankind 
18 the parent of the child, civil society \ and the conception of a State as some' 
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thing superior to the citizens who compose it is of oomparatiTely 

and^has no historical justificatiou whatever. We owe duties, it is true ; Jut we owe 

them to our fellow-citizens. We can be called on to contribute with onr 

and even with our lives for the safety of the community in we live; but it 

is our fellow-citizens who call upon us, just as we have the right to call on tnem. 

We respect their personality, as we expect them to respect our own ; and we assert 

no rights against them which we are not willing to concede ourselves. 

This conception of a polity of men united in the fruition and per^rnaanoe of 

mutual rights and duties, each regulating his conduct by a due regard to the interests 

of his neighbour, is now looked upon as an anachronism and a folly ; and its place 
is to be taken by the more granaiose conception of the omnipotent and infallible 

Htato. I confess that I find this a very dreadful thing. An organism which owes no 

duties to any but itself can recognize no rules other tlian its own desires as binding 
upon it in its dealings with either its own citizens or with other national organisms. 
And this is indeed the claim which is made, that rules of morality binding between 
man and man have no application in the care of the State. It need cause 

surprise that in places where doctrines of this kind prevail the personality of the 
individual is no longer of any account and that pity and mercy are regarded with 
contempt as relics of a by-gono and effeminate age. And then in the relations 

between State and State is it not a necessary corollary that force is the only arbiter i 

Such are the doctrines openly proclaimed by nations who but a few years ago 
solemnly subscribed au international undertaking to reject forever war as an 

instrument of policy, 

A little reflection will show the extreme convenience to those who maintain it of 
the doctrine of the omnipotent States, For when all is said and done, what does it 
mean ? The State is for this purpose no more and no less than the party or group 
who for the time being are in control of the machinery of government and of all 
the resources of the State itself. It gives them as it were a philosophical justinoatiou 
for their own existence and for continuing to do what seems good to them J ®bd their 
claim to be the mouthpiece of the State effectually conceals the fact that they are m 
truth the mouthpiece of the party in power. 


Nothing, it is said, succeeds liko success : and there can be no doubt that the 
apparent success of some ‘of the totalitarian States in more than one field of 
human effort has attracted to them a great deal of admiration, followed sometimes 
by that imitation which is believed to be the sincerest Battery. I do not deny that 
some of the results achieved have been very considerable, at what cost of human 
suffe'’ing and misery it would perhaps bo well not to inquire. But I have tried this 
morning to put before you the other side of the picture and you must ask yourselves 
the question whether these materials and sometimes brilliant successes have not been 
purchased at too high a price. It may be that they will give the ordinary citizen 
complete security from external danger together with the means, if he cares to use 
them, of being a perpetual source of apprehension to his neighbours; but to achieve 
this he must abandon the rule of law and he must no longer claim the right to express 
what opinions he will. But, you may say can we not achieve the same security and 
still retain those privileges which we have been taught to hold so dear ? And to this 
the answer wo^ be that it is in your power to achieve it, but that like other 
valuable thingsnt is not to be achieved without an effort. Think for a moment of the 
conditions which rendered Ihe rise of totalitarian States not only possible but even 
probable. A distracted country, torn by faction and class struggles, and lacking firm 
and disinterested leadership, must always be fruitful soil for the growth of those 
doctrines which I have described to you this morning. For in such circumstances the 
ordinary citizen, harassed on every side, readily becomes a iprey to despair, and 
welcomes at length anyone who can promise him peace and order, even at the price 
of his liberty. I have met many men from these countries who heartily disliked and 
were ashamed of much of the policy of the regime under which they were living ; 
but one and all were emphatic that what they had been rescued from was worse. 

The lesson is there for all to read ; and the democracies, if they wish to escape 
the fate that has befallen democracies, must by timely action afford the ordinary 
citizen no excuse for seeking elsewhere a remedy for evils which democracy may 
have shown itself unable to cure. The totalitarian States have produced their resulm 
by blood and iron. Is it to be said that the democratic States cannot achieve by a 
voluntary and cheerful discipline that which elsewhere has only been achieved by 
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compulsion ? If they cannot, they deserve to fail and they will not long maintain 
their position in the world against a formidable and efficient opponent. 

The menace to the liberty of the world Is a very real one. It Is not to bo 
countered by a parade of democratic principles and the passing of resolutions. Action 
must be met by action ; and the democracies of the world will only survive if they 

are able to convince the average man that they can give him a better deal than the 

totalitarian States. For myself, I think that if the question is fairly put to him his 
answer will not be in doubt. 

The readjustments which the democracies will have to make if they are to stand up 
successfully to this danger which threatens them are likely to be considerable, but I see 
no escape from them. First and foremost we have to make certain of our security 
so that we may not feel that we are living our lives on sufferance and enjoying 
only such liberty as other States may see fit to allow us. We may have to submit 

to a good deal more of discipline than we have been accustomed to or than wo may 

find agreeable : but it will be a discipline voluntarily assumed by free men and not 
forced upon us from without. Aud behind this bulwaik against external aggression 
we shall have to remove, as far as possible, those causes of discontent which some¬ 
times tempt a man to sell his birthright for a moss of pottage and which are the 
real and most effective -weapons which fortune can put into a would-be dictator’s 
hand. 

Next, we shall have to undertake the task of re-stating our fundamental 
principles in the light of the new conditions. We must above all things hold fast 
the rule of law, but we must see that its application does not afford even a plausible 
excuse for those who are always ready to criticise the law as laying a dead hand 
upon human progress, and lawyers as caterpillars of the commonwealth rather than 
as ministers of justice. So also with the right to express our own opinions and 
beliefs. This right is never an absolute one, since it must always be conditioned 
by considerations of public oider and tranquility on the one hand and the right of 
our fellow-citizens to have thoir charaotor protected against defamation on the other. 
But |t may also become necesiary for us to submit voluntarily to certain further 
restrictions on the right of public discussion, whether in the press, in the Legislatures 
or iu public meetings, principally, I think, in order to secure greater efficiency and 
more rapid action in the conduct of public affairs, but also to prevent the accentua¬ 
tion of points of difference between one interest and another and the exacerbation 
of public sentiment by thoS') who see profit to themselves in intestinal faction. 
You will not, I hope, misunderstand me when I say this. I am not suggesting a 
system of censorship or tho suppression of free speech. 1 have rather in mind a 
greater measure of self-control and self-iestraint imposed by a self-denying ordinance 
on themselves by men who take part in tho government of democratic countries, by 
those whose duty and function it is to constitute an opposition to government by 
those who seek legitimately to form and influence public opinion. 

Then as the complement of this voluntary discipline which I have assumed that 
the ordinary citizens will be prepared to impose upon themselves, they are entitled 
to require Bom the leaders to whom they have given their confidence an unselfish 
and upright administration of the affairs of the commimity. They will expect these 
men to assume the burden of responsibility themselves aud not to shift it on to the 
shoulders of others, in other words, to be leaders and not mere agenU^ and above all 
they will expect their leaders to tell them the truth, however difficult and unpleasant 
it may be. This ought, as I have already said, to be the distinguishing mark of a 
democracy, that it can bear to hear tho truth. 

If this analysis which I have attempted is correct, you will see thai the pivot 
of all democratic systems must be the ordinary citizen, and that is what I mefmt 
when I said that a democracy is a system of government based upon the personality 
of the individual. It is the ordinary citizen who chooses his leaders and puts his 
trust in them; and the leader themselves are chosen from the ranks of tho 
ordinary citizens and are held accountable to them. But this oonoeption of 
government exacts a very high standard of conduct from the ordinary citizen, if 
it is to work out succesfully in practice. Those of you here today who are lawyers 
know well how constantly the law adopts as a standard and criterion the views of 
that national individual whom it calls the reasonable man. And just as with tho 
progressive advance of civilization and of our ideas of duty and obligation, the 
standard implied by the kst of the reasouable man is constantly risiug, so too our 
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conception of a good citizen ought to advance with each aucceaaive generation ; 
ami the higher the average standard in a democratic country the more closely 
will that country approximate to the democratic ideal. 

I purposely say nothing of forms of government, for that might lead me into a 
political discussion, which it is my duty to avoid. I do not say that I attach no 
importance to forms of government, for t do ; but this is not the place in which it 
would be right for me to talk about them. But I do attach an even greater importance 
to spiritual liberty and freedom. That is a thing which transcends all politics, and judges 
like other men are entitled to express their opinion upon it. And it is here that we shall 
find the ultimate test of democracy will the ordinary man put such a value upon his 
spiritual freedom as to be willing to make It a breaking point between himself and 
totalitarianism ? 

You who are saying good-bye to your University to-day have a great responsibility 
laid upon you for the maintenance in the public life of the Province of those high 
standards of conduct which it should be one of the main functions of a University 
to foster. An English Prime Minister of the last century, speaking of his own Uni¬ 
versity, used words which I should like to repeat to you : “If 1 am to look back 
upon the education there as it was, it taught the love of truth, it provided men with 
llioso principles of honour which were nowhere perhaps so much required as amid 
the toraptations of political controversy. It inculcated a reverence for what is ancient 
and free and great’. And then he went on to say that perhaps it was his own fault, 
but that he did not learn during his University days that which he had learned since 
to set a due value on the imperishable and the inestimable principles of 
human liberty. I think that to-day a University which teaches the love of truth 
and the principles of honour, and which includes a reverence for what 
is ancient and free and great, is teaching its students at the same time to set the 
highest value on human liberty, even though no reference to human liberty 
occurs in its studies. For human liberty is bound up with the love of truth, the 
principles of honour, and reverence for what is free and great. These are no 
new things to the free and virile people of this Province. They have long known 
them, practised them, and fought for them. You will have to carry on the same 
tradition ; and if you carry into your public and private lives that chastity of 
honour of which Edmund Burke has spoken in a passage known to all, you 
will do the greatest possible service to democracy. You will elevate political 
life, you will know corruption .in public affairs for the foul thing it is, and you 
will by the best of all arguments, your own example, prove to your fellow- 
citizens that democracy can look a dictatorship in the face and not be ashamed. 

Nearly four centuries ago a great Queen visited ray own University of Oxford and 
wo are told that when she said farewell she uttered a prayer that God might bless it 
and increase its sons in number, holiness and virtue. I hope that I may without 
presumption make use of her words here today, and I pray that the University of 
the Punjab may ever continue to be the fruitful mother of yet more happy children 
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